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2032 

8100 

2517 

2596 

2094 

2329 

2601 

2509 

2510 

2293 

2599 

2065 

2597 

2480 

2066 

2597 

2454 

2066 

2597 

2521 

ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  SUPPLEMENT. 


Ottlj  the  names  of  those  genera  are  given  under  which  a  new  species  or  variety  is  Introduced. 
New  genera  are  distinguuhed  bj  the  sign  of  addition,  thus,  +  ;  and  generic  names  which  have  been  altered, 
bf  perallel  Ifaies*  thus,  ||. 


i^*ccr 

+  AiWla  L. 

Mseuldcea 

iflnus 

iimypddiete 


I. 

IV. 

cxlvii. 

2542 

cxlvii. 

2541 

elli. 

8089 

cxlvii. 

2543 

clii. 

2589 

cxlviii 

2554 

1. 

IV. 

Anaeardidce4B 

-  cxlviL 

2548 

+  Anag^Tit 

-    cxinii. 

8M9 

Anoniiceae 

-   cxlvL 

2536 

il'nilwmb 

cl. 

3675 

Aquifoliace4B 

d. 

-  cxlvii. 

8d81 
2545 

^'rbutus 

-        cli. 

2575 

VUl 
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i.^. 

IV. 

Artttolochideea 

clii. 

2585 

AmrmiMtem 

cxlvl. 

S640 

^rxneniaca 

-     cxlviU. 

2554 

Afc/epiadacear 

clL 

2581 

BtUtamdeett 

cliiL 

2597 

^BqiC{da 

CllTttL 

SM9 

Berber^ces 

cxlvi. 

2536 

Berberis 

cxlvi. 

2537 

"Betuldcea 

clii. 

2589 

BignofUBoeK 

cli. 

2581 

+  Bor6nia8m. 

nlT. 

S&44 

Caaieem 

d. 

vms 

CaprifoHitee^ 

cL 

2572 

CaMi«« 

csl^i. 

SA.M 

Oeanothiu 

cxlvii. 

2547 

Cdaairtieett 

cxlviL 

2545 

CittdcoB 

cxlvL 

2538 

Chenopodidcett 

clii. 

2583 

Chimoniinthiis 

cxlix. 

2566 

Clematidea 

cxlvL 

2534 

Clematis 

cxlvi. 

2535 

Compoiita 

cl. 

2573 

Conifera  §  CuprisHnm 

dill 

2605 

Cijridcea 

cxlviL 

2545 

Comdeea 

cl. 

2571 

ConSfera  §  AhUHiMt 

oliiL 

2597 

^  CorraVi  bm. 

c«1tiI. 

tS44 

CoryldeetB 

cliL 

2590 

Cotondtfter 

cxlix. 

2563 

+  Cowinta  D.  Don 

cxlix. 

2557 

CrmtmUeag 

d. 

S568 

Cmae'gUM 

cxlix. 

2563 

4.  Cr6»M  Bm. 

cxItU. 

SM4 

•^  Cnton  If 

dU. 

%»5 

Crueidcta 

cxlvi. 

2538 

4-  Cyiilto 

dl. 

1477 

Cl^tUuB 

•      cxlviit 

2551 

DMmidlain 

CSlTtti. 

S66t 

DeuUta 

cxlix. 

2567 

Diospyros 

clL 

2578 

ISJttendcem 

cli. 

2578 

EUtagndcM 

cliL 

2584 

Erica 

cL 

2574 

Kricdeea 

cl. 

2574 

Epaeriddeea 

cl. 

2573 

Epigae'a 

cli. 

2575 

Escfdldnta 

cli. 

2570 

E$eaUoniitcem 

cL 

2570 

JE^uonymus 

d. 
cxlvii. 

tfi68 

2545 

Euphorhikcem 

cliL 

2585 

GeniiU 

-     cxlviii. 

2551 

GneUces 

diii. 

2597 

GraNO/(2cea 

cxlix. 

2566 

Grouutdeem 

cl. 

2569 

Hamameliddeea! 

cl. 

2570 

Hederdceit 

cl. 

2570 

tUdynlrtm 

CSlTlU. 

t&51 

Hypericdeea 

cxlvL 

2541 

^yp^ricum 
/^lex  L,       - 

cxlvi. 
cxlvii. 

2541 
2545 

Jatmtffi^ce« 

clL 

2581 

Jufflanddeea 

clii. 

2587 

Juniperus 

cliit 

2605 

KamMy« 

CliL 

fSdS 

tsn 

Latcnieetf     - 

cliL 

2583 

Legwmindide 

.      cxlviii. 

2549 

LtptonArmnm 

Xigustnim 

I. 

d. 

clL 

IV. 

VMS 

2578 

Loranthdcea 

clL 

2571 

Ldtea 

cxlvii. 

2547 

Lonlcera 

cl. 

2572 

+  iMCMlia  Swt. 

d. 

S&73 

MagnoHikead 

cxlvL 

2536 

Af41va 

cxlvi. 

2538 

MtMlvdetcB 

cxlvL 

2538 

MyriedeMt 

cliiL 

2597 

Mtnbte 
Mynbtieem 

cU. 

Je578 

cU. 

U78 

Myrtdeea 

cL 

2567 

^.J^TmAm 

CZlTl. 

SAS7 

OUdeea 

clL 

2578 

Onagrdetm 

cxlix. 

2566 

PaMiiTUB 

cxlvii. 

2547 

'PMmiicett 

cxlvi. 

2535 

PcnMAmon 

dl. 

85S« 

Fhate^ea 

cxlviii. 

2553 

YhUadelphdtsem 

cxlix. 

2567 

Philad^pbus 

cxlix. 

2567 

Physi&nthus 

cli. 

2581 

"PlatandceiB 

clii 

2597 

Ptwrnbofimttm 

dU. 

«5KI 

4.  PoincUM  Dec 

cxiTill. 

25M 

Tolygaldcea 

cxlvi. 

2538 

Vciygondcta 

cliL 

2583 

PotenHOut 

cxlviii. 

2557 

Proiekeem 

cUL 

2584 

Pjnw 

cxlix. 

2565 

Qu^reus 

cUL 

2591 

-¥  Reamunikeete 

cl. 

2569 

+  Reaumikria 

cL 

2569 

RhamndeMe 

cxlvii. 

2546 

AhAmnus 

cxlviL 

2547 

Ahiis 

cxlviL 

2548 

BottL 

cxlix. 

2559 

JSiotdeea 

cxlix. 

2554 

Rd«e« 

cxlix. 

2558 

RmMMm 

d. 

SA7S 

JtftU 

nlvU. 

Sft44 

HmMcm 

cxlvii. 

1544 

Salicdeem 

cliL 

2587 

SiLilX 

cUL 

2588 

Sapotioes 

clL 

2578 

Saxijrdgem 

d. 

2570 

cU. 

fMt 

SoiandeUB 

clL 

2581 

5'ol^um 

dL 

2582 

5jp^btium    - 

cxlviiL 

2559 

Sophores 

cxlviii. 

2549 

S^ine'^a 

cxlviiL 

2556 

SptroeVe 

-     cxlviiL 

2555 

gStraiiTA^sia 
Ttuedeea 

cxlix. 

2563 

cltiL 

2595 

TiUdua 

exlvL 

2538 

Tenutrvnukceai 

czlvL 

8540 

ThyrnddcetB 

diL 

2584 

Vhndeeai 

diL 

2586 

UmbeOdeetB 

cU. 

2570 

Vrticdeem 

cUL 

2586 

Vtrbtmdem 

clii. 

1583 

rib(inium 

d. 

2572 

n>ea 

dl. 

15S1 

\iideea 

cxlviL 

2544 

Xanthoxyldcta     - 

cxlvii. 

2545 
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CHAP.   CVI. 

OF   THB   HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  QAKRYJ'cXM. 

GA^RRTif  Doufflas.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  BfaSs.  Flowers  in  pendulous  catkin-like  racemes  witnin  connate 
bracteas.  Calyx  4-leaved.  btamens  4.  —  Female?  Flowers  in  pendulous 
catkin-like  racemes,  within  connate  bracteas.  Calyx  connate  with  the 
orary,  2-toothed.  Ovary  1-celled.  Styles  2,  setaceous.  Ovules  2,  pen- 
dulous, with  funiculi  as  long  as  themselves.  Fruit  a  berried  pericarp,  not 
opening,  containing  2  seeds.  Embryo  very  minute,  in  the  base  of  a  mat 
mass  of  fleshy  albumen. —  Species,  1.  A  native  of  the  west  side  of  the 
dividing  mountain  range  of  North  America,  in  temperate  latitudes.  A 
sfamb.  Leaves  opposite,  without  stipules,  persistent  Wood  without  dis- 
tmct  concentric  zones,  or  vasiform  tissue  (dotted  ducts).  (Lindle^s  Nat. 
Sygt.  ofBoUmy,  p.  173.) 

Genus  L 


LrJ 

OA'RRYil  Doug.    The  Oarrya.    Ztn.  Syit.  Dioe'cia  Tetrindria. 

Mint$lmHnm     Llndl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1G88. 

DerlMtkm.    Named  by  Mr.  Douglu  In  compliment  to  Nickolat  Ganw,  E$a.,  SeereUry  to  the  Hud- 
•00*1  Bny  CompanT,  to  wIiom  Idndneit  and  aadstanoe  he  waa  much  tndebtod  during  hia  traTela  in 


Naitli.vert  America. 

Deicnption,  cfr.  An  evergreen  shrub,  with  thick  coriaceous  leaves,  like 
tome  species  of  evergreen  viburnum. 

A  1.  O.  BLLi^PTiCA  Doiig,    The  elliptio/raoM/ Ganya. 

WffjSMlfaa    Done.  MS.  j  LindL  BoC  Reg.,  t  IflBS. 
&^nuiimft.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  Ifi8& ;  and  our^.  ISSL 

2}e»eriptitm^  ^e.  A  shrub,  hitherto  seen  only  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  but 
which  will  probably  grow  much  higher.  Branches,  when  young,  pubescent 
and  purplish ;  when  older,  smooth  and  grevish.  Leaves  opposite,  exstipu- 
late,  war^,  on  short  footstalks,  oblong-acute,  leathery,  evergreen ;  dark  green 
and  shimnff  above;  hoary  beneath,  with  simple,  twisted,  interwoven  hairs, 
(Lmdl.)  This  very  handsome  true  evergreen  is  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
Ima,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Douglas.  It  was  introduced  in  1828,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  in  October,  1834.  The 
foUowhig  observations,  abridged  ftom  the  Botamcal  Register,  are  by  Dr. 
Lindley :  —  This  plant  is  probBiby  the  greatest  botanical  curiosity  sent  home 
by  Douglas;  for  it  appears  to  represent  a  natural  order  altogether  distinct 
fivm  any  previously  known,  and  connecting  certain  well-known  natural  orders 

♦  6  Q 
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in  an  unexpected  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  its  amen- 
taceous inflorescence,  imperfect  flowers,  superior  calyx, 
and  mode  of  germination,  Q&rrya  is  very  smiilar  to  Cu-  i  g^| 
pulf  ferae,  from  which  it  differs  most  essentially  in  its  wood 
without  concentric  circles  or  dotted  vessels,  its  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves,  simple  fruit,  and  minute  embryo  lying 
in  a  great  mass  of  albiunen.  The  latter  characters  bring 
it  near  Piperacese  and  their  allies,  especially  Chlor&ntheae, 
with  which  its  zoneless  wood  (for  Chloranthus  has  no 
annual  zones^,  simple  fruit,  and  opposite  leaves,  also 
agree;  but  tne  stipules  of  Chlor^tneae,  together  with 
its  achlamydeous  bisexual  flowers,  and  articu&ted  stems, 
distinctly  separate  that  order."  (Bot.  Reg,,  t.  1686.) 
Only  the  male  plant  of  QAnva  ellf ptica  is  in  the  country. 
When  in  flower  (which  it  is  fi-om  December  till  April),  the 
plant  has  a  most  striking  and  graceful  appearance,  from 
Its  slender  pendulous  catkins,  many  of  which  are  8  in.  to  I  ft.  in  length.  It 
was  at  first  grown  in  peat,  biit  appears  to  prefer  a  loamy  soil.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  layers;  and  by  cuttings  in  sand  under  a  hand-^bss.  Plants,  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  1837,  were  2U.  each. 


CHAP.  CVII. 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE  ORDER  PLATANA'GKA. 

Pla^tanus  Toum,  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one 
plant,  and  those  of  each  sex  disposed  many  together,  and  densely,  in 
globtdar  catkins,  that  are  sessile  upon  pendulous  rachises,  2  generally  upon 
a  rachis ;  the  flowers  of  each  sex  upon  a  separate  rachis,  produced  from  a 
separate  bud. —  Catkin  of  male  flowers  constituted  of  minute,  rather  fleshy, 
persistent  bracteas,  and  of  deciduous  stamens.  Filaments  very  short, 
situated  between  the  bracteas,  and  of  about  their  length.  Anthers  of 
2  cells,  longer  than  the  filament ;  attached  longitudinally  to  a  connectivum, 
which  is  broader  than  the  filament,  and  has  a  peltate  tip. — Catkin  of  female 
flowers  constituted  of  bracteas  and  pistils.  Pistils  numerous,  approxi- 
mately pairs.  Ovary  of  1  cell,  including  1 — 2  pendulous  ovules,  stigmas 
2,  long,  thread-shaped,  slanded  in  the  upper  part.  Fruit  a  utricle,  densely 
covered  with  articulated  hairs,  including  1  pendulous,  oblong,  exalbuminous 
seed. —  Species,  about  4.  Natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  Tall  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  palmate,  annual; 
their  marsins  revolute  in  the  bud.  Leaf-bud  covered  wito  a  conical  enve- 
lope ;  and  immersed,  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  base  of  the  petiole.  (T, 
Neet  ab  Euenb,  Gen.  PI,  FL  Germ.,  and  c^servation.)  The  young  shoots, 
leaves,  and  stipules  are  thickly  covered  with  down,  wnich  as  soon  as  they 
become  fully  expanded  is  cast  off*,  and,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  is  inhaled 
foy  gardeners  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  be  much  among  the  trees, 
and  produces  a  cough  which  is  extremdy  diragreeable,  and  is  not  got  rid 
offor  several  weeks.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  this  down,  fiucfaaux 
informs  us,  b  well  known  in  America,  and  it  has  been  long  familiar  to 
French  nurserymen.  M.  Cfa.  Morren,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  g^ves  an  account  of  it  in  the  Tyamactiont  of  the  Rcyai 
Academjf  of  Sruuels,  under  the  title  of  **  Note  sur  TEflfet  pernicieux  du 
Duvet  du  Platane;"  the  only  preventive  which  he  mentions  is  the  ob- 
vious one  adopted  by  M.  Henrard,  nurseryman  at  Lica^e,  viz.,  that  of  co- 
vering the  nose  and  the  mouth  with  a  handkerchief  of  fine  gauze.  (See 
p.  2045.,  and  VEcho  du  Monde  Savani,  Jan.  6.  1838.) 


PLATANA  CKS.     PLA'TANUS» 


PLATANUS  L.    Tarn  Plane  Tbbh.    Im.  Sgtl.  MoDte'cia  PolyindriB. 

UnUfcttim*.    Un,  Gm.,  t07\i  lUch.,  1171 1  9chnb.,]WLj  0«HIL.  t.  flg  i  Tnnn. .  l  .■«<  -  T..- 

.<!  m  mf.     Flatuc,  n-.  i  FIMUU.  Gcr. 

Baitiiim.  Fnaplalfi,  UB|4a  i  in  illailiia  (o  In  ifinidliw  biuebM  ind  ibtf  >  HUn.  T)w 
UBe<>r|4«Ka»li^>pUe«,tiiScBtliDd.u..Ui..,^F^».fUtuu  (wp. /loTprDtJM? 
(m*  IhaFVNll.Kegnliiif  to  PlAlom,  am  called  thU  lb*  pUne  tree,  ftn^  Ibc  bJmSu,^ 
Tn|«^  win  O^i^  ftn  Uw  fenHdoM  or  Hi  t«n^  tbu  n  •■  &■(  pluc  tne  of  ibe  HKieDU. 

AwripfiD*,  4«.  Lofty  deciduous  trees,  whh  widely  spreading  braochet 
dense  loUage,  and  bark  acaling  off  in  hard  irregular  patclies.  Nativei  of  the 
tut  of  Europe,  west  of  Asia,  and  north  of  Africa,  and  oF  North  America. 
In  Britain,  they  are  chiefly  planted  for  ornament,  and  they  succeed  b  any  free 
moirt  soil,  in  a  Weltered  situation.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  layers 
or  eren  by  cuttings,  and  sometimei  by  seeds.  The  cause  of  the  fidling  off  of 
thebu^Dr.  Lindley  states  to  be  the  rigidity  of  its  tissue;  on  account  of 
which  it  ia  incwiable  orstretching  as  the  wood  beneath  it  increases  in  dia- 
meter. (AW.  %!(.,  ed. 
t^  p.  187.)  There  are 
iiiily  two  spedes  intro- 
duced into  Europe ;  one 
of  which,  I*,  orient^, 
u  found  to  be  hardier 
than  P.  ocddentilis, 
thot^  the  latter  growk 
pwre  fetidly,  attains  a  ^  ,  , 
Isrier  sue,  and  may  be  — i^^^'Ti^^"^/'^ 
propigBted  much  more  i^         \  J 

rodily  by  cutting*.  Both 
•pedes  ripen  seeds  in 
Britain,  in  fine  sesAous.  P.  ocddentilis  is  readily  Lnown  fVtira  F.  orientals, 
ia  the  winter  settson,  by  its  bark  scsling  off  much  less  freely,  or,  in  young  or 
middle-ozed  trees,  scarcely  at  all ;  and,  in  the  summer  seaaon,  by  its  leavea 
bong  bot  slightly  lobed(see^.  1958.  a),  instead  of  being  palmate  like  those 
of  P.  Occident^,  as  shown  in  jig.  1952,  b ;  and  by  its  globular  catkins,  or 
balls,  as  they  are  commonly  calt^  being  nearly  smooth,  while  those  of  P, 
orienUlis  are  rongh.  The  appearance  of  these  catkins,  or  balls,  faangingfroni 
the  tree  by  loi^  threads,  in  winter,  when  it  is  without  leaves,  ii  peculiarly 
psceAil ;  whether  they  hang  from  the  perpendicular  or  from  the  norizontal 
bnochea  (see  J!gt.  1953.  and  1954.) ;  reminding  us  of  the  divi  ladner  of 
Cerlon,  the  T^enuemontina  attemifelia  of  botanists  (i^.  ]9fi4.);  which,  it 
isU)led,was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  IStl.,  vol.  i. 
p.4i9.)  Itisa  sfaignlar  bet,  that  many  of  the  large  trees  of  i'.occidencilis 
D  Britahi,  more  especialiy  in  EDglead,  were  so  far  iqjured  by  a  frost  in  May, 
IS09,  that  tbey  have  since  died. 

I  1.  P.  oribntaYis  L.    The  Oriental  Plane. 


,w.  dor.,  Sfc,    Learea  5-lobed,  palmate,  wedg»«heped  at  the  base;  the 

difiDODs  lanceolate,  siuuated.    Stipules  nearly  entire.   {Wittd.}    A  tree, 

growiif  to  thehdgfat  of  from  60  fr.  to  80  ft.;  a  native  of  the  Levant; 

Sn  8 
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flowering  in  April  and  May,  apd,  in  some  seasons,  in  England,  ripening  its 
seeds  in  October.    Cultivated  in  British  gardens  before  1548. 

Varieties. 

ar  P.  o.  2  w^erifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  364. ;  P.  o.  il'ceris  folio  Totum. 
Cor.,  41.,  Arb.,  2. ;  P.  acerifolia  IVilld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  474. ;  P.  inter- 
media Hort.;  the  Maple4eaved 
Plane  Tree  (see  the  plate  of  this 
tree  in  our  last  Volume) ;  has  the 
leaves  cordate,  54obed,  remotely 
dentate,  truncate  at  the  base. 
(  WUId,)  In  general  appearance, 
habit  otgrowSi,  and  every  other 
particular,  it  closely  resembles 
the  species.  The  leaves  on  the 
trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  are,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  large;  and  they  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  sugar 
maple.  There  are  vi^rous  young 
trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden ;  and  a  fine  speci- 
men in  the  ^unds  of  A.  Salvin, 
Esq.,  at  Fmchle^,  of  which  a 
portrait  is  given  m  our  last  Vo- 
lume. 
S  P.  o.  3  hispdmca;  P,  hisp&nica 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  P.  macro- 
phyila  Cree  in  Don  Cat,;  the 
Spomth  Maple:  has  the  leaves 
rather  longer  than  those  of  the 
species,  but  is  in  other  respects 
tne  same. 
S  P.  o.  4  cimeaia  ;  P.  o.  undulata  Ait. 
Hort,  Kew.,  liL  p.  364 ;  P.  cu- 
neata  miid.  Sp.  P/.,  iv.p.473., 
Baumxucht,  p.  283.;  and  the  plate  I 
of  this  tree  m  our  last  Volume ;  \^ 
has  the  leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  den- 
tate, and  wedge-shaped  at  Uie 
.  base;  somewhat  glabrous.  (WUld.)  This  is  a  8tunted4ooking  low 
tree,  or  bush,  seldom  seen  above  20  ft.  in  height,  with  small  deeply 
cut  leaves.  It  may  be  useful  in  small  gardens,  or  miniature  arbc^ 
returns^  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  genqs.  There  is  a  young 
tree  of  thb  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  the 
plate  in  our  last  Volume  is  a  portrait. 
Other  VarieHes  might  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings,  if  it  were  thought 
worth  while  to  keep  them  distinct ;  and,  if  a  pendulous-branched  or  fast^giate 
plane  could  be  procured,  or  one  aubevergreen,  in  point  of  variety  they 
would  be  acqubitions. 

Detcription,  4ro.  The  Oriental  plane  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  Beat, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards,  with  widely  spreading 
branches  and  a  massive  trunk ;  forming  altogether  a  majestie  Cnei  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  and  «f  a  whitim  grey ;  scaling  off  every  year  in  lam 
irregular  patches.  The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  anil  generally  a  liide 
crooked,  or  fflgsag,  at  the  joioM ;  tiie  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  brown^ 
inclining  to  purpk.  The  ^Mres  are  large,  alternate,  and  on  long  petioles, 
which  are  swelled  at  the  base^  and  cover  the  buds :  they  are  cut  into  five  deep 
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pointed  lobec,  or  ■eements,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  again  alightly  lobed ; 
tbe  fire  Urge  lobea  nave  numerous  acute  indentations  aa  thdr  margina,  and 
IwTc  f^ti  a  stroDs  midrib,  with  man;  lateral  veins  spreading  from  r 

upper  niHace  is  ^abroua,  and  ■' "   -*■"' ~~'  ""^ "     "' 

paler,  and  slightly  tomentose 
tt  the  angles  of  the  vans. 
The  Sowers  are  produced  in 
itobolw  catkinn,  from  two  to 
fire  on  an  axilUry  peduncle, 
■Eudi  b  aometimea  6  in,  long ; 
the  Kies  being  in  distinct  cat- 
kiot.  These  catkins.or  balls, 
my  rery  much  in  siie,  befog 
•ocDetunes  4  in.  in  drcumfe- 
rcnce,  and  sonwtimes  not  quite 
lin.  Tbe  flowers  are  BO  small 
M  to  require  a  glass  to  dis- 
tingoiiii  them.  The  balls  np- 
pev  before  the  leaves,  m 
■priag;   snd  the  seeds,  in  fine 


\  J:.  4-  i' 


Kisons,  ripen  late  in  autumnrthe  bells  remainine  o 
lowh^^mng;  and,  when  they  open     ' 


:e  till  the  Tol- 
1,  the  brintly  down  which  surronnds  the 
Meds,  hdpa  to  convey  them  to'  a  distance.  The  seeds,  when  deprived  of  their 
iknrn,  are  brown,  linear,  smaller  than  those  of  the  lettuce,  and  quite  as  light ; 
Cobbett  deKiibes  the  seed  of  the  plane  tree  as  "a  little  brown  thing,  in  the 
■lufx  of  a  round  nail  without  a  bead."  The  growth  of  the  plane  is  very  rapid ; 
^tictrcea,in  the  climate  of  London,  under  favourable  circumstances,  attain- 
ngue  bright  ofSO  ft  in  ten  years,  and  arriving  at  the  heigiit  of  60  ft  or 
n  ft  in  30  yean.  Tbe  tongevity  of  the  tree  vraa  suppoved,  hj  the  ancients, 
ube  oMisidanMci  but  there  are  very  few  old  trees  m  Britain,  One  of 
ike  «Mc*t  ia  that  still  existine  at  I^e  Court,  in  Kent,  which  was  mentioned 
byBvdy^in  ie8S,U0De  of  the  oldeU  introduced  into  this  country.and  as 
Wig  adebwtad  botb  for  its  ^  and  ita  magnitude.  (See  Secortted  7Vk*.) 
Soma  of  tbe  largest  trees  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Mount 
Urove,  Hampstead,  where  they  are  between  70  ft.  and  W  ft.  in  bright.  The 
So  3 
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largest  we  know  of,  however,  (of  wbich^.  1957.  ii  •  portrut,  taken  in  Hay, 
1S37,)  sttmda  in  the  groundi  of  Lambeth  Palace,  adjoining  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  P.  occidentilii ;  it  is  90  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4^  ft  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter. The  platanua,  when  of  not  more  than  50  or  60  yean'  rrowth,  stales 
readily  when  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and,  when  so  treated,  will  make  shoots 
in  one  season  of  6  ft.  or  8  (L,  or  even  more,  in  length. 

Gfographjf.  Tie  Oriental  plane  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  Levant :  it  i<  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Boyle,  it  extends  as  far  south  ss  Cashmere.  (lUutt.)  Accor^ng  to  P^ss, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  indigenous  to  Oeorgia,  thou^  there  are  tree*  of  it 
there,  with  trunks  18  ft.  in  circumference,  and  of  a  great  height.  On  Mount 
Caucasus,  it  is  not  much  hi^er  than  a  shrub.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Batfoary,  as  it  is  in  the  souui  of  Italy,  and  in  Sicily ;  but  is  probably  not  in- 
digenous to  those  countries.  (See  HUtory.)  On  Mount  Etna,  it  is  found  as 
h^asSOOOft.above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  gr^arious  tree,  seldom 
■rowing  in  extensive  masses;  and  the  invidoals,  when  m  large  sise,  are  always 
found  on  pbuns,  and  in  a  light  deep  soil,  not  &r  from  water.  OUvier  tdls  ub 
that  it  is  common  on  the  Iwnka  of  the  rivulets  in  Oreece,  in  the  islands  of 
tbe  Archipd^o,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  but  he  never  found  it  of 
a  large  siie,  except  in  good  soil  near  water. 
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3uld  persuade  him  from  it.    He  stvled 
'     '      '        II  forced  to  pRrt  4om 


ItattfTy.  The  platsous  is  celebrated  in  the  earliest  records  that  we  have  of 
Gredan  hiatory.  Herodotus  tdls  us  that  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
was  M>  em^anted  with  a  beautiful  plaoe  tree  that  he  found  in  Lycia,  that  he 
enrirded  it  with  a  collar  of  gold,  aiid  cooGded  the  charge  of  it  to  one  of  the 
Tea  Tbooaand.  £lian  adds  to  this,  that  Xerxes  pasted  an  entire  da;  under 
il>  ihaiie,  compdling  his  whole  arrnyto  encamp  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
the  delajr  this  occasioned  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  defeaL  Evelvn  adds, 
from  the  same  anthor  (n*.  .£lian),  that  Xerxes  became  so  fond  of  uiin  tree, 
"  that,  spoUii^  both  himself,  hia  concubines,  and  great  persons  of  all  thsir 
jewels,  be  covered  it  widi  gold,  gems,  necklaces,  scarfa,  bracelets,  and  infinite 
ricbea.     In  turn,  he  was  so  enamoured  of  it,  that,  for  some  dajs,  neither  the 

cotvBemment  of  his  expedition,  nor  interest  of  honoiv,  r—  *' 

motion  of  bis  portentous  army,  cf 
inistresa,  hia  mmion,  his  goddess ;  and,  when  he  « 

caused  a  figure  of  it  to  be  stamped  on  a  medal  of  gold,  which  he  continually 
wore  about  him."  {Hunt,  EveL,  a.  p.  5S.)  Pausanias  (a.  d.  170)  mentions 
a  plane  tree  of  extraordinarv  site  and  bcautv  in  Arcadia,  which  was  said  to 
hare  beenplanted  bj  Mene»us,  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  to  have  been,  at 
tfae  time  Faasanias  saw  it,  1300  years  old.  According  to  the  same  anthor, 
tiie  Lacedemonians  gave  the  name  of  Plataniste  to  an  island  in  the  Levant, 
connected  bv  two  bridges  with  the  Moree,  which  was  covered  with  plane 
trees,  and  wnere  the  young  men  used  to  perform  their  exercises.  Some  of 
these  tFMs,  it  it  said,  still  exist.  It  was  in  this  island,  according  to  Theocritus, 
that  tfae  flowers  were  gathered  of  which  Helen's  wedding  garland  was  com- 
posed, on  the  day  of  her  nuptials  with  Menelaus.  We  are  also  told  that, 
in  tbe  time  of  Pliny,  the  peasants  in  Phrygja  showed  a  plane  tree,  which  they 
6  a4 
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alGrmed  wu  the  tree  againit  which  ManjruB  was  haneed  up  when  he  was 
flayed  by  ^pollo.  Plane  treea  were  planted  near  all  the  public  scbooU  in 
Athens.  The  grovee  of  EpicuruR,  in  which  Aristotle  taught  his  peripatetic 
disciples ;  the  shady  walks  planted  near  the  Qyinnaaia,  and  otoer  public 
buildings  of  Athens;  and  the  groves  of  Academus,  In  which  Plato  dehrered 
hia  celebrated  discourse* ;  were  all  formed  of  this  tree.  Soctates  swore  by 
the  plane  tree ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  thin^  which  ofiended  Melitui,  who 
thouriit  it  a  greet  crime  to  swear  by  so  beautiful  a  tree.  PHny  informs  us  that 
the  plane  was  first  brou^t  from  the  East,  otct  the  Itmian  So,  into  the  Island 
of  Diomedes,  for  a  monument  to  that  hero.  Thence  it  poned  into  Sicily, 
whereDionysiustheelderplantedit  in  his prden  at  Syracuse, about  400  B.C.; 
and  this  ganien,  in  after  tunes,  became  a  place  of  exercise  for  ^outba.  Soon 
after  the  plane  tree  was  planted  in  Sidly,  it  was  introduced  utto  Italy,  and 
thence,  Pliny  adds,  into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  a  maritime  people  of 
Oaul,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Romans  for  pemisiion  to  eqjoy  its  shade. 

T^ _   .!._    ...   _.    .  Hipares  the  form  of  the  Morea  in  the  Lerant, 

1  the  leaf  of  thia  tree;  and  Pliny  make*  the 
numo^us  bays.  To  illustrate  thia  compariaon, 
Martyn,  in  bis  Virgfi  (rol.  iu  p.  149.),  amt  a  figure  of  the  plane  tree  leaf 
(aee  Jig.  I9sa  «).  and  «  map  ofi  the  Horea  (fig.  ]fi9e.  i).    The  Romuia 


set  a  high  value  on  the  plane,  and  planted  their  public  and  academic  walks 
with  it  VitiUTius  says  that  tbev  planted  plane  treea  to  shade  and  re- 
freah  the  palKStrits  (lib. v.  c-ll.);  and  "Claudius  Perrault  has  assisted 
the  tut  with  a  figure,  or  ichnograpfaical  plot.  These  trees  the  Romans," 
continues  Evelyn, "  first  brought  out  of  the  Levant,  and  cultivated  with  so 
moofa  industry  and  cost,  for  tlieir  stately  and  proud  heads  only,  that  the  gre«t 
orators  sod  statesmen,  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  would  exchange  now  and  then 
a  turn  at  the  bar,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  to  step  to  their  villas,  and 
refresh  Uw  platans,  which  they  would  often  irrigate  with  wine  instetuT  of 
water :  Cntit  el  affiito  laHor  imbra  men."  (Hunt.  EveL,  ii.  p.  65.)  "  Much 
has  been  said,"  obaarves  Pliny, "  of  the  plane  trees  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens, 
of  which  the  roota  extended  even  brther  than  the  branches.  There  is  now 
ID  Lycia  a  famous  plane  tree,  on  the  public  road,  near  a  very  cold  fountain. 
ThistNeiainilaeirB  forest;  its  branchca  are  as  large  and  thick  as  trees,  and 
they  cover  an  immnse  extent  of  poand  mth  their  shade.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree,  iriiich  ia  61  ft.  in  drcumfereace,  is  boUow,  and  has  inside  numerous 
atones  covered  with  inosa.  Iliis  tree  was  such  a  bvourite  with  Licinius 
Hucianua,  three  times  governor  of  the  province  of  Lycia,  that  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  that  he  had  eaten  in  this  hollow  tree, 
W  grotto,  with  eighteen  persons,  who  had,  for  couches  or  cushions  to  recline 
on,  only  the  leaves  of  the  tree  (large  ipta  lorot  prcebente  fironde)  ;  that  the 
thickness  of  the  foliage  sheltered  them  from  a  heavy  shower  of  nun ;  and  that 
he  (the  governor)  eiyoyed  more  pleasure  during  his  repast  in  thb  tree,  than 
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he  bad  ever  daae  in  his  moitiiuigpnfieeiit  marble  saloon."  (I*im^  lib.  xiL  c.  1.) 
"  The  emperor  Oaligula  foundi  near  Velitney  an  extraordinary  plane  tree.  It 
had  some  of  its  bnmches  formed  like  a  roof,  and  others  as  seats.  In  this 
ssloon  the  emperor  gave  a  supper  to  fifteen  persons,  which  be  called  the  Feast 
of  the  Nest,  because  it  bad  been  given  in  a  tree  (Quam  txgnam  appeUavii  Uie 
mdumy*  (Id,)  Plinj  also  speaks  of  a  tree  in  Arcadia,  which,  he  says,  was 
[Wanted  by  Agamemnon ;  and  he  states  that  canoes,  and  other  vessels  for  the 
sea,  were  fbnnied  of  the  excavated  trunks  of  the  plane  tree.  Cicero  mentions 
the  |dane  tree  as  well  calculated  to  affi>rd  a  thick  shade,  by  the  extent  of  its 
branches,  and  the  thickness  of  its  foliage. 

The  chinar,  or  Oriental  plane  tree,  has  been  cultivated  in  Persia  from  the 
earliest  period;  and  Evelyn  states  that "  a  worthy  knight,  who  staid  at  Ispahan 
when  duit  £unous  city  was  infected  with  a  raging  pestiloice,  told"  him  "  that, 
since  they  have  planted  a  greater  number  of  these  noble  trees  about  it,  the 
plague  has  not  come  mfjtk  their  dweUings."  (Hunt.  EveL^  n.  p^  66.)  In  the 
JXcHimnaire  des  Emu  et  ForeU,  the  same  observation  is  attributed  to  the 
Chevafier  Ghardin,  who  was  probably  the  **  worthy  knight'*  alluded  to  by  Eve- 
lyn. This  ^tleman,  who  was  also  called  Sir  John  Chairdin,  and  vho  published 
a  folio  edition  of  his  travels^  written  in  French,  in  London,  in  1086,  observes  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Persians,  that  they  aregeoerally  divided  in  the  middle  by  an 
avenue  of  chinar  trees ;  and  that,  as  the  Persians  do  not  use  their  gardens  for 
walking  in,  but  as  a  place  for  sitting  in  and  breathing  the  fresh  air,  thev  generally 
seat  themselves  under  these  trees.    Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  found  the  Persian 

Srdens  intersected  by  avenues  of  plane  trees  in  difierent  directions ;  and 
orier.  Colonel  Johnson,  and  Shr  William  Ousely,  agree  in  attributing  to 
them  this  characteristic,  and  in  describing  the  Persians  as  preferring  the  chmar 
as  a  tree  to  worship  under.  Sir  William  Ousely  mentions  that  on  these  trees 
the  devotees  sacrifice  their  old  clothes  by  hanging  them  to  the  branches ; 
and  that  the  trunks  of  favourite  chinar  trees  are  commonly  found  studded 
with  rusty  nails  and  tatters ;  the  clothes  sacrificed  beiog  left  nailed  to  the 
tree  till  they  drop  to  pieces  of  themselves. 

In  Frsser's  Historical  and  Detcripthe  Account  ofPcrna^  published  in  1834, 
when  speaking  of  the  general  effieet  of  the  scenery  in  Persia,  the  author  says : 
**  No  trees  gladden  the  landscape,  except  the  tall  poplar,  or  the  stately  chinar 
(Pl&tanus  orientalis),  which  rise  above  the  hovels  of  the  peasants;  or  the  fruit 
trees  of  thdr  orchardis ;  or,  perhaps,  a  few  of  other  sorts  which  may  have  been 
planted  on  the  maxvin  of  a  watercourse,  to  supply  the  little  timber  required  : 
and  these,  dotting  die  wide  plain  with  their  dark  foliage,  convey  to  the  mind 
a  melancholy,  ra£er  than  cheering,  impression."  (p.  86.) 

The  Oriental  f^ane  tree  appears  to  have  been  introduced  uito  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  as  Turner  says,  in  his  HcrbaU  (the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Names  of  Herbet^  as  early 
as  1541,  though  the  entire  work  was  not.  finished  till  1566):  "  I  have  seene 
two  very  yon^  trees  in  England,  which  were  called  there  Pla^n  trees; 
whose  leaves  m  all  poyntes  were  lyke  unto  the  leave&^f  the  Italian  Playn 
tre.  And  it  is  doubtles  that  these  two  trees  were  either  brought  out  of 
Italy,  or  of  som  fan*  countre  beyond  Italy,  whaeunio  the  fineres,  monks, 
and  chaoons  went  a  pilgrimage."  Gerard  does  not  aentum  having  seen 
the  Oriental  plane  growing  in  England;  but  he  tells  us  that  his '* servant, 
William  Marshall,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  surgeon  uato 
the  Hercules  of  London,  found  divers  trees  heceof  growing  in  Lepanto,  hard 
by  the  sea  side,  at  the  entrance  into  the  towne,  a  port  of  fiiorea,  being  part 
of  Greece;  and  from  thence  brought  one  of  these  rough  buttons^  being  the 
fiiiit  thereof."  (Herball,  p.  1489.)  Jonaon,  in  his  edition  of  G€rard^  adds  to 
this  passaee,  that  Mr.  Tradescant  had  then  ( 1633)  trees  of  this  plane  growing 
in  his  garden ;  but,  according  to  Martyn*a  MUlcr^  this  is  evidentlv  a  mistake, 
the  trees  in  Tradescant*s  ganien  being  the  Occidental  plane,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  him  about  this  period.  In  Parkinson's  Thiatrwn  Boianicum,  pub- 
lished in  1640,  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  plane  trees  are  figured ;  anci  the 
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latter  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Tradescant.  The  introduction  of 
the  Eastern  plane  was,  in  Miller's  time,  generally  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  however,  was  not  bom  till  1561,  about  20  ^ears  after  the  first  mention  of 
the  tree  by  Turner.  The  origin  of  this  supposition  is  probably  the  statement, 
by  Evelyn,  that  Lord  Bacon  '*  planted  a  noble  pared  of  them  at  Verulam, 
which  were  very  flourishing,"  and  which,  as  Martyn  remarks,  might  have  been 
the  first  of  any  note  planted  in  England.  Evelyn  says  ''  that  he  owed  a 
hopeful  plant,"  then  growing  at  his  own  villa,  **  to  the  late  Sir  George  Crook 
of  Oxfordshire ; "  and  he  spades  of  the  true,  or  Oriental,  plane"  as  being  more 
common  in  England,  in  his  time,  than  the  American  plane ;  the  reverse  of 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  now  the  case ;  the  Occidental  plane  being  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Oriental 
plane.  In  France,  the  Oriental  plane  was  introducea  from  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  about  1754 1  and  it  is  valued  there,  as  in  England,  only 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Poetical  AUuswns.  Homer  frequently  mentions  *'  the  shady  plane ;"  Theo* 
critus  tells  us  that  the  virsins  of  Sparta  used  to  assemble  round  a  plane  tree, 
singing,  **  Rev&rence  me,  for  I  am  ue  tree  of  Helen  I "  and  Moschus  says,— 

"  I  lo?e  to  sleep  beneath  a  leafy  plane.*' 

Among  the  Latins,  Virgil  calls  it  the  sterile,  and  the  aerial  plane,  in  allusion 
to  its  not  bearine  eatable  fruit,  and  to  its  height ;  and  Horace  invites  Hir- 
pinus  to  drink  Falemian  wine  under  its  shade.  Ovid,  also,  calls  it "  the  genial 
plane."  Among  the  oldest  English  poets  we  find  no  allusion  to  this  tree; 
but  Browne  mentions 

<*  The  heavyJieaded  plane  tree,  by  whoie  shade 
The  grape  grows  thidcest,  men  are  ftesber  made.*' 

Among  the  modem  British  poets,  Southey  says,  — 

**  And  broad.leaved  plane  trees  In  long  colonnades 
0*enutch'd  delightful  walks, 
Where  round  Uielr  trunks  the  thoosand-tendrlPd  vine 
Wound  up,  and  hung  the  boughs  with  greener  wreaths. 
And  dusters  not  thdr  own.'*  Tkaiaba. 

Moore,  in  the  Veiled  Prophet  o/Khorassan,  calls  it  the  chinar  tree :  — 

'*  While  some,  Ibr  war's  more  terrible  attadu. 
Wield  the  huge  mace  and  ppnd'rous  battleaxe } 
And,  as  ther  wave  aloft  in  Homing's  beam 
The  milk-wnlte  |4umage  of  their  hdms,  they  seem 
Like  a  chinar  tree  grove  when  Winter  throws  » 

O'er  all  its  tufted  heads  his  feathering  snows.** 

And  again,  in  Paradite  and  the  Peri :  — 

'*  Thott^  sunny  the  lake  of  cod  Cashmere, 
With  Its  plane  tree  Isle  reflected  there.** 


Properties  and  Uses,  The  Oriental  plane,  in  a  wild  state,  as  far  as  we  know, 
supports  few  or  no  insects;  and  still  fewer  lichens  or  fungi  live  on  its  bark, 
because  that  is  continually  scaling  off.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  wood 
in  the  west  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Asia,  it  is  said  to  be  used 
in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet-makinj^;  and,  according  to  Riccioli,  who 
wrote  m  1651,  it  was  then  employed  in  ship-building  by  the  Turks.  It  is  said 
to  make  beautiful  fiimiture,  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  ^rain,  and 
its  susceptibility  of  taking  a  hi^  polish.    Olivier  says  that  its  wood  is  not  in- 


ferior for  cabinet-work  to  any  wood  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Persians  emplov 
no  other  for  their  furniture,  their  doors,  and  their  windows.  (TVov.,  i.  p.  76.) 
The  Greeks  of  Mount  Athos,  according  to  Belon,  formed  boats  out  of  the 
trunks  of  large  trees  of  this  species,  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  modem 
times  on  the  Sorome  and  on  the  Seine,  in  France.  Sometimes,  also,  boats 
were  made  of  two  trunks  hollowed  out,  and  joined  tocher  so  as  to  fii^  and 
be  water-tight  The  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane,  accordmg  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Hassenfratz,  weighs,  when  dry,  49  lb.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot :  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  till  the  tree  attains  considerable  age ;  after  which  it  becomes 
brown,  mixed  with  jasper-like  veins ;  and  wood  of  this  kind,  bdng  rubbed  with 
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ml,  and  then  highly  polished,  resemhles  the  wood  of  the  walnut.  In  Britain^ 
as  &r  as  we  know,  tne  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane  has  scarcely  been  applied 
to  any  purpose  either  useiul  or  ornamental ;  though  for  both  it  may  be 
classed,  as  Marshall  suggests,  with  that  of  the  il^cer  Pseilkdo-Pl&tanus ;  or, 
accordhig  to  some  French  authors,  with  that  of  the  beech  or  the  hornbeam. 
By  the  Persians^  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  tree,  in  a  growing  state,  was  greatly  esteemed  for  its  shade,  and  was  planted 
near  houses,  in  open  groves,  avenues,  and  rows,  for  that  purpose.  Pliny 
affirms  that  there  is  no  tree  whatsoever  that  defends  us  so  well  worn  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  that  admits  it  more  kindly  in  winter.  Both  pro- 
perties result  from  the  large  size  of  its  leaves :  in  summer,  these  present 
norizontal  imbricated  masses,  which,  while  they  are  favourable  to  the  passage 
of  the  breeze,  yet  exclude  both  the  sun  and  the  rain ;  while,  as  the  distance  at 
which  the  branches  and  twigs  of  trees  are  fh>m  one  another,  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  hence  the  tree,  in  winter,  is  more  than 
usually  open  to  the  sun's  rays.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  no  one,  which  attains  so 
hige  a  size,  has  a  finer  appearance,  standing  sin^y,  or  in  snwll  groups,  upon 
a  bwn,  where  there  is  room  to  allow  its  lower  branches,  which  stretch  them- 
selves horizontally  to  a  considerable  distance,  gracefldly  to  bend  towards  the 
ground,  and  turn  up  at  their  extremities.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
tree,  indeed,  is  the  combination  which  it  presents  of  majesty  and  gracefulness ; 
an  expression  which  is  produced  by  the  massive,  and  yet  open  and  varied 
character  of  its  head,  tne  bending  of  its  branches,  and  their  feathering  to 
the  ground.  In  this  respect,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  lime  tree,  which 
eomes  nearest  to  it  in  the  general  character  of  the  head ;  but  which  forms 
a  much  more  compact  and  lumpish  mass  of  foliage  in  summer,  and,  in  winter, 
is  so  crowded  with  branches  and  spray,  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
sun  from  penetrating  through  them.  The  head  of  the  plane  tree,  during  sun- 
shine, often  abounds  in  what  painters  call  flickering  li^ts;  the  consequence 
of  the  branches  of  the  head  separating  themselves  into  what  may  be  called  hori- 
lontid  undulating  strata,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  artisdcal  phraseology,  tufting, 
easily  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  and  through  openings  in  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  penetrate,  and  strike  on  the  foliage  below.  The  tree  is  by  no  means  bo 
suitable  for  an  extensive  park,  or  for  imitations  of  forest  scenery,  as  most 
others ;  but,  from  its  mild  and  gentle  expression,  its  usefulness  for  shade 
in  summer,  and  for  admitting  the  sun  in  winter,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
pleasur&grounds,  and,  where  there  is  room,  for  planting  near  houses  and  build- 
ings. For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  even  in  winter, 
from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  has  a  greyish  white  tint,  not 
unlike  the  colour  of  some  kinds  of  freestone.  The  colour  of  the  foliage, 
in  dry  soil,  is  also  of  a  dull  greyish  green  ;  which,  receiving  the  light  in  nume- 
rous norizontal  tuftings,  readilj  harmonises  with  the  colour  of  stone  walls.  It 
appears,  also,  not  to  be  much  mjured  by  smoke,  since  there  are  trees  of  it  of 
conaderable  size  in  the  very  heart  of  London :  one,  for  example,  in  Cheapside. 
Soil,  SUuaHonf  PropaaaHon^lic,  A  light  deep  free  soil,  moist,  but  nof  wet 
at  bottom,  is  that  on  which  the  Oriental  plane  tree  thrives  best;  and  the  situ- 
ation should  be  sheltered,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  shaded  or  crowded  by 
other  trees.  It  will  scarcely  grow  in  strong  clays,  and  on  elevated  exposed 
places ;  nor  will  it  thrive  m  places  where  the  lime  tree  does  notprosper* 
The  plane  tree  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The  seeds 
should  be  gathered  in  October  or  November ;  and,  the  balls  being  broken  by  the 
hand,  or  by  threshing  with  a  flail,  the  seeds  may  be  separated  from  their  husks, 
and  cleaned  by  the  usual  processes,  and  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed 
with  sand,  or  fine  sandv  soil,  and  preserved  in  a  place  secure  from  frost  till 
February  or  March.  The  seeds  may  also  be  kept  in  the  balls,  or  catkins, 
till  spring;  either  by  allowing  them  to  hang  on  the  tree,  or  by  gathering  them 
in  autumn,  and  spreadmg  them  out  in  a  dry  loft.  The  general  practice  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent; choosing  a  moist  rich  soil,  and  a  shady  situation,  and  covering  them 
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as  lightly  as  those  of  the  birch  or  alder  are  covered,  or  beating  them  in  with 
the  back  of  the  spade,  and  not  covering  them  at  all ;  and  protecting  the  beds 
with  litter  of  some  sort,  to  exclude  the  frost.  (See  p.  1685.)  The  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  spring,  and,  after  two  years'  growth,  will  be  fit  for  trans- 
planting into  nursery  lines,  there  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  nursery 
culture.  (See  P.  occidentalis.  Propagation  and  Culture  J)  Cutdqgs  of  the  Oriental 
plane,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation,  will  root,  but 
by  no  means  readily;  and,  therefore,  tins  method  is  never  resorted  to  by  nur- 
serymen. Layers  soonest  produce  saleable  plants ;  and  this  mode  is  almost 
universally  adopted,  both  in  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent.  Layers  may  be 
made  either  in  autumn  or  spring :  they  root  freely,  producing  shoots  3  ft.  or 
4ft.  in  length  the  first  year;  and  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  ofl^  the  following 
autumn.  After  being  one  year  in  the  nursery  lines,  they  may  be  removed  to 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain ;  but, if  they  are  to  be  planted  as  singletrees, 
and  separately  fenced,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  15  ft. 
or  20  ft.  hi^;  care  bmng  taken  to  transplant  them  every  year,  and  to  prune 
their  heads  in  proportion  to  the  losses  sustained  by  their  roots  in  trans- 
planting. Trees  so  treated  will  seldom  fail  when  removed  to  their  final  situ- 
ation ;  but*  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  this,  it  may  be  removed,  by  cutting 
off  the  greater  number  of  side  branches  from  the  head,  shortening  the  leading 
shoot,  and  coating  the  wounds  over  vrith  a  composition,  to  exclude  the  air. 

tkUMu.  tUtmdei  fSrtet,  In  adAtfoii  to  the  rensrksbto  traM  neord«d  bj  iSbit  Gicek  and 
SooMM  MilliQn  (iM  pb  M97.)f  the  foUowtng  mn  be  notfced  m  harlnf  flouiiahed  In  mora  modem 
ttmee.  HaMekpiitt  menttoDs  •  plane  tree  in  Ibe  itiend  of  Cot  (now  Stonehlo),  the  drcumfetcnce 
of  the  tnink  of  which  was  25|  Britiab  CBet  He  brousfat  a  ipedmen  of  the  tree  to  linmma; 
and  It  If  new  In  the  LIsmmu  hobarlum.  The  eelebraled  plane  tree  at  Bvfukdtoe,  or  the  Oraat 
Valley,  Is  aenOoned  by  OlWler,  and,  after  Mm,  by  Foeotterflle;  Hobbouae^  and  various  other  writers. 
OHvler  says  that  ttie  trunk  pweenta  the  appearance  of  7  or  S  trees,  hairing  a  common  origin,  whldi 
be  supposes  to  be  the  stool  of  a  deoajed  tree,  and  which  ware  all  connected  at  their  base  Dn 
Walsh,  who  measured  the  tree  In  1831,  found  the  trunk  141  ft  fan  dreumference  at  the  bas^  and  its 
branches  corering  a  space  I3U  ft  in  diameter.  Ilie  trunk,  he  says, "  divides  into  14  branches,  some  ot 
which  issue  firom  below  the  present  surftoe  of  the  soil,  and  some  do  not  divide  till  they  rise  7  ft  or 

8  ft  above  It  One  of  the  largest  Is  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and  affords  a  cabin  to  shelter  a  husband, 
man.  The  tree,  Ifit  can  be  doosidered  a  ringle  plant  is  certainly  the  largest  in  the  world.  Among 
other  tiBTellcrs  who  notice  it  is  a  Flrenchman  who  describes  it,  with  some  truth,  as '  un  temple  de 
▼erdnre,  surroont^  d*ttn  d6me  pr^t  k  toucher  les  nues.*  When  the  Turks  encamp  In  this  vaJl^.  the 
boBow  of  this  great  tree  affbrds  a  magnificent  tent  to  the  seraskier  who  commands  them,  with  all 
hlsofllcers.  But  what  renders  the  me  an  ohieet  of  mora  than  usual  Interest  la,  that  M.  De  Candollc 
coQjecturea  that  it  mnst  be  more  than  90OO  years  dd.  Though  it  has  become  such  an  ofajeot  of  ad. 
miratfoo  to  recent  travellers,  Oillles  takes  no  notice  of  It,  nor  even  Tonrnefort  whose  botanical  pur. 
suits  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  do  sa'*  {RetUmoe  im  OmHmUmople^  te.)  Near  Nostlaia.  the 
JEkiium  of  the  ancients,  on  the  beach  of  the  stream  Sdlnus,  Hobhouse  found  "  the  enormous  plane 
tree  which  was  notorious  in  the  time  of  Chandler.  One  of  Its  largest  branches,  as  thick  as  the  trunk 
of  nwit  trees  ^»»^  latdy  fidien  off;  and  many  of  the  other  bongfas  are  supported  by  kmg  beams  of 
wood.**  ( Jtwrni  9f  TVtttBU  im  Albania,  p.  28B.)  Ilie  same  tree  is  described  by  Buckingham  as  being 
15  It  in  diameter,  and  100  ft  in  height,  and  as  being  covered  with  rich  and  luxuriant  fisUage:  The 
plane  tree  at  t.ee  Court  la  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  having  been  aecn  by  him  on  September  16. 168S. 
A  portrait  of  this  tree  was  published  1^  Strutt,  In  bis  Smaa  Britmtatea^  pi  118.  The  dreumference 
ot  the  trunk,  when  measured  by  Mr.  Strutt,  was  14  (t  8  in.  at  6  ft  ftom  the  ground  ;  the  hdght  was 
65  ft  s  and  It  contained  dOl  cubic  fbet  of  timber.  In  Manning  and  Brayli  SMrnqr,  voL  liL  p.  13&, 
several  large  Oriental  planes  are  mentioned  as  growing  at  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Tenmle^  .at  Moor 
BmIe,  nearnmham  t  out,  being  aflerwardi  destroyed  by  the  severe  fhwt  of  1806  and  1809,  It  Is  more 
than  probable  they  were  Occidental  pianaa  Or.  Walker  mentions  several  huge  plane  trees  as  exist- 
ing in  Scotland  in  1777 ;  using  the  term  sycamore  at  that  time  generally  applied  to  the  pUtanus  in 
Sootfamd.  One  of  the  largest  was  In  the  Isle  of  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart  i  wbere^  on  the  1st  of  Sep. 
t«mbar,178fl^tliettunkmeasiii«d61tlOln.lndrcumfmnceat4ft  ftom  the  ground.  Thlstieewas 
planted  by  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  1738.  In  the  year  1771,  there  was  a  row  of  i>14tanus  along  the  side  of 
one  of  the  aticeto  in  Rothaay,  which  new  there  like  willows ;  but,  before  the  year  1774^  they  were  all 
mnmred,  to  give  place  to  new  bttiMmge.  In  Bdgium,  near  Ghent,  In  the  grounds  of  the  villa  of 
M.  MeulemtiMtBi,  Dr.  Neill  fbund.  In  1817.  an  avenue  of  Oriental  planes,  the  finest  he  ever  saw. 
The  trees  weriL  In  general,  about  70  ft  high,  trained  upto  the  height  of  about  40  ft.,  and  the  trunks 
quite  clean  and  healthy. 

Etiith^  Treet,  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Mount  Orove,  Hempstead,  80  yean  dd.  It  is  77  ft 
Mgh,  the  diameter  of  the  ttunk  4  ft  4  In.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft ;  in  the  Chdsea  Botonlc  Garden,  it  la 
Vpwank  of  79 It  high  t  at  Lotebeth,  the  one  befbie  mentioned,  90ft  hi|^  t  and  one  In  the  grounds  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa,  at  Chiswick.  not  very  high,  but  with  a  head  100ft  in  diameter.  South 
of  London :  te  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  95  years  planted.  It  Is  44  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 

Snk  aft  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  head  30  ft :  in  Hamnshlra,  at  Abresferd,  41  yean  planted,  it  is  76  It 
ha  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  %  ft  6ln.,  and  thatof  tine  head  52  ft.:  in  Somenetshin^  at  Nettleoombe^ 
^rs  phmted.  It  is  64  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. :  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  years 
nl4iMed«Uia3i  ft  high  :  in  WUtshbr^  at  Wardour  CasOe,  40  years  ptamted,  tt  Is  40  ft.  high,  the  diame^ 
la  of  the  trunk  « ft  6  m..  and  that  of  the  head  38  a;  at  Longford  Castle  it  la  60  ft.  hidi.  the  diameter 
brthe  tnirfkt  ft  6  In.,  and  that  of  the  head  64  ft  North  of  London :  In  Berkshire,  atWhite  Knights, 
19  paait  nlaated«  it  la  86  It  high  i  in  Bucklngbatesbire,  at  Temple  House,  IS  years  planted.  It  is  fO  ft. 
hifpb :  in  Penibrokeshircat  Stackpole  Court, 40  raw*  plaoted.it  is  60 ft  high,  thediametarof  the  trunk 

9  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  30  ft. :  in  Shropshire,  at  Willey  Park,  15  years  planted,  it  is  26  ft  high : 
in  Wosuesteiahiie,  at  Croome,  58  years planted.ttiaTO it  high,  tbedtameter  of  thetrunk  2  ft.,  and  of 
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tk(k^eBS.:laV<rkdiln,itOriaMoo.MTanplutBl,KUUft.bl|li^Inac«UHtd.  bUMM^ 

tatocti  alBM-lttiUft.  hlibr  In  BmflUiln,  al  OardmCuJc.  SBft.  hlth,  Uit  dluncui  of  tht 
aunt  3  ft.  I  Is.,  ud  UhI  of  tbe  lK*<  n  It  :  In  HsH-ililn,  u  Bnhin  CuUc,5un.  hlfta,  tba  dIUHtir 
(f  thftmak  art,«^«rt^be^«n. — Id  IrrUnd.  Ssulhor  DubUn:  In  Kilknui).«  Woodiuck 
PBk,70r«nBluit>d,  ltliHft.luib.tlic  dIuuHt  of  th«  Dmk  3ft.,  uid  of  Uw  Ec^  « 

ItocniT.lB  RuikiiNunnTiClDau^  SO  y««i  ptunttd.  It  li  70  ft.  hifll,  Uk--" '"' 

silT^  &^ ailSc bead 63 ft.    |Ni«h of  D."'-     '- " '" 

^Ud,  U  !•  S  ft  hl^,  lb*  dkuMtu  of  Ui(  ti 

l^B|4(,3dl»*iMi«>.UHMR.bl(h.iba . 

-  U  Pnu  In  Ox  Judm  da  PlutBi^  130  ]>un  old,  II  U  7i  ft  high,  (b(  dUmMet  of  tbt 


Oudo,  ooutown,  HI  nu  DluUd.  H  U  M  ft. 
lak OardMTiSTwi pfutHLIl liSift  bleb,  t 
•trr,  ■)  ran  pluilcd.  It  I>  t7  R.  bMi,  the  dlaou 


tbt  dluuter  of  Ue  trunk  ]41ii^  ind  thai  of  Ibc  hi 
19  ^an  filutcd,  <(  li  BOft  bi|b,lbcdUm«aartt) 

Commercial  Sla^Uct.  Planu  raised  from  tayere  of  the  species,  in  the  Lon- 
don  nimaiea,  are  If.  each ;  and  of  P.  o.  cunelita,  li.  M-  each  ;  at  Botl- 
wjller,  from  1  franc  to  I  Eranc  and  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  50  ceuu. 


.  Wlld.So.Pl,*  «7S.i  HottCliffg  Tg.i  Ri>TUi«d.,7  1  OrBn-Vlrt,  ISl  j    Kuta 

lt,'a.  p.  IW. I  IBIL  Met.,  No.  il.  1  Du  Hoj  HufaL,  !.  p.  iSkj  il«dle.  In  Ota.  Sot  (Ecm. 
Lur.,  fn^ftURi  N.  Du  Hun.  S.  p.  5. 

-J  I  I  AoxiteBlUlI  H  TiitbiliiuUfW*.  7VMr.,lW7.,  i>>i.BsH.ir^,t.3».i  BoMMb 
mi  Wmtcr  BHCh.  SRuaon,  Cotton  Tn>,  Amer.-,  Pl»t.in<f.  Virginia,  fr. 

iljMMKlhtmn.irMdnfbnioth(imoi4bnai>dh<<id>oria>>n,  wMch  rMdrieUMd^lu 

Ibchnai  to  ibowof  tb^  tna  i  ud  CoOoD  Tm  to  tbo  dowa  dctKbcd  la  lb*  caum  of  tM  luaBO' 

twmJMi     CUCKol.tK)DBd.Brit.,Liai)Lj  Michi.  N.  Amtr.  8»l,ft  t.  fla.  i  aurA-luai 

ibdIl7D<il>o«Ihl>BBi«lnoiu>MVoliiiH.    Injy.  1368.,  ■  r.»rw->- -  • — 1~.  .* 

lb*  fi  null  cattiB  In  uwr  i  i,  ibc  iniiii  in  tVuit ;  c,  tbi  tendo  dowti 
wmta;f,tb«10R«lliidlulHCUoaDf>i«d|  -*- ' 

^wf.  CAor,,  4c.      Leaves   5-aiigled, 

obeolelel;  lobed,  dentate,  wedge- 

shu>ed  at   the  base  ;    downy  be- 

Death.  (WUId.)    A  tree,  a  native  1 

of  Norta  America,  where  it  grows 

to  the  beizht   of  70  ft.  or   BO  fi  ; 

with  a  wiiTeli'  spreading  head.    It 

flowers   in   May;    and   ripen*  its 

seeds  in  October.    Introduced  be- 

fon    1636.     The  Occidental  plane 

iseaailydistineuiBhedfroin  theOri' 

ental  plane,   by   its    leaves   being 

larger,  and  leas  deeply  lobed  (see 

Bg.lUl.a.inp.2033.J;  andbytbe 

red  colour  af  thor  petioles ;  the  petioles  of  P.  oneutAlit  b^g  greeo.    The 

fruit  is,  also,  much  largo',  and  ratber  smoother. 
VtHttm. 

m:  FUtiu  tofUUud,  A- — Thli  ^ui^,  wootdiait  ID  BoM,  wmtmmitn 
•t^a  bad  of  Hadllnfi.  Tba  (Ian  l<  hiUof  kiwM,  wblcb  roidcc  the Sbna 
luunu.  and,  nuaquaillir,  dUBnill  to  trllt,  Uka  tboataftb*  V\mm  campMili  Uc. 
tutu,  noilbNMd  Is  p.  I3Z&  ;  and.  Ilka  that  irariftr,  It  \t  thouihi  to  b*  wltiiila  fta  tba 
Darn  of  vbtcy.  Wa  hm  not  hwd  of  lia  belK  In  mttliatkia  bi  FnHb  nuneiUa. 
In  tha  SnuHH  Da  Bamd,  11  It  niUai)  that  M.  DuibealoD,  Bla.  vho  ralKd  bibj  ptaoli 
ofthcOccUaitalpUtiiiiufDriRd,  found  Die  Tulecla  alnuMliillnUa, 

Detcription,  ^e.  The  American,  or  Western,  plane,  in  magnitude  and  general 
)f)pearuice,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  Co  the  Oriental  pFane,  that,  by  many 
persoDS,  they  are  confounded  together.  The  fonner,  however,  is  a  larger  tree; 
of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  the  Oriental  plane;  with  broader  and  less 
deeply  cut  leaves,  red  petioles,  and  thiit  comparatively  smooth, 'and  consider- 
ably Lirger.  The  bark  is  said  to  scale  offin  fargcr  pieces,  and  the  wood  to  be 
more  curioiuly  vdoed.  In  all  other  respects,  the  descriptive  particulars  of  both 
trees  are  the  same.  The  rate  of  growth  of  P.  occidentUii,  when  placed  near 
water,  is  so  rapid,  that  in  10  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of  40(1.;  and  a 
tree  in  the  PUace  Garden  at   Ljimbeth,  near  a  pond,  in  80  years  had  at- 


auboretuu  and  pruticetuh. 


tmned  the  hcdght  of  80  ft. ;  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  ctrcumference  at  3 
the  ground ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  46  ft.  This  wai  in  1817.  (See 
Neill'B  Mori,  Tour,  p.  9.)  The  palace  gardens  at  Lambeth  have,  since  that 
period,  been  aurrouaded  b;  numerouB  buildingB,  including  Bevend  manufac- 
tories, which  have  killed  many  trees,  and  injured  all  of  them,  more  or  leas, 
bv  their  smoke.  Nevertheiesa,  in  May,  1837,  when  we  saw  this  tree,  and  had 
the  portrait.j^.  1060.,  taken  of  it,  it  waa  estimated  at  upwards  of  100  h.  in 
hdght.  A  tree  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Qarden,  planted  by  Miller,  in  a  con- 
fined situation,  but  hating  its  roots  within  reach  of  the  Thames,  is  estimated 
St  upwards  of  1 15  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  When  cut  down,  the  Western  plane  stoles  like  the  other 
■pedes,  and  produces  much  more  vigorous  shoots ;  but,  as  these  seldom 
npen  completely,  they  ere  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Varennes  do 
Fenille  mentions  two  trees  of  the  American  plane,  which,  after  bdng  88 
years  planted,  measured,  the  one  5  ft.  7  iu.,  ana  the  other  5  ft.  5  in.,  at  Sft. 
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&om  the  ground,  or  about  I  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter;  which  gives  nine  lines  and 
a  half,  or  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  of  increase  annually. 

Geography,  The  American  plane  is  found  over  an  immense  tract  of  land 
in  North  America,  comprising  tne  Atlantic  and  western  states,  and  extending 
beyond  the  MississippL  "  Irie  nature  of  the  button»wood,"  says  Michaux, 
"  confines  it  to  moist  and  cool  grounds,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile ; 
the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  depending  on  a  combination  of  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  never  found  upon  dry  lands  of  an  irregular  surface,  among 
white  and  red  oaks  and  walnuts ;  it  is  also  more  rare  in  tne  mountainous  tract 
of  the  Alle^anies  than  in  the  flat  country.  It  is  remarked,  in  that  part  of 
Vifginia  which  lies  upon  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Petersburg,  that,  though 
the  button-wood  is  abundant  in  the  swamps,  its  ^wth  is  stunted;  and  that  its 
trunk  does  not,  in  oeneral,  exceed  8  in.  or  10  in.  m  diameter.  Farther  south,  in 
the  lower  pans  of  tne  Carolinas  and  of  Oeorgia,  it  is  not  abundant  even  on  the 
sides  of  the  rivers ;  and  is  not  seen  in  the  branch  swamps,  already  mentioned, 
which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  and  which  are  principally  covered  with  the 
small  magnolia  (Magnolia  glaucaX  the  red  bay  (jLa6nis  carolini^nsis),  the 
loblolly  bay  TGorddnia  Lasi&nthus),  the  red  maple  (iTcer  riibrum),  &c.  The 
reason  that  tne  button-wood  is  not  found  in  these  small  marshes  is,  perhaps, 
that  the  la;^ er  of  vegetable  mould,  which  is  black  and  always  miry,  is  not  suf- 
ficientW  thick  and  substantial  to  support  its  jerowth ;  and  that  the  heat,  in  this 
Dart  of  the  southern  states,  is  excessive.  The  button-wood  is  in  no  part  of 
North  America  more  abundant  and  more  vi^rous  than  along  the  creat  rivers 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Vir^^nia ;  though  m  the  more  fertue  valleys  of  the 
west  its  vegetation  is,  perhaps,  still  more  luxuriant ;  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  bottoms  which  are 
watered  by  these  rivers  are  covered  with  dark  forests,  composed  of  trees  of 
an  extraordinary  sise.  The  soil  is  very  deep,  loose,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch :  it  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  slime  deposited 
in  the  course  of  ages,  at  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The  leaves, 
which  every  autumn  form  a  thick  layer  upon  the  surface,  and  the  old  trees, 
that  fall  bv  the  weight  of  years,  and  crumble  into  vegetable  mould,  give  to 
this  soil,  ureadv  so  fertile,  a  degree  of  fecundity  which  is  without  example  in 
Europe^  and  wnich  is  manifested  by  prodigies  of  vegetation.  The  margin  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West  is  occupied  by  the  willow,  after  which  comes  the 
white  maple  (iTcer  erioc^um),  and  next  the  button-wood;  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  uniformly  observed ;  and  the  maple  alone,  or,  as  it  more  fre- 
quently happens,  mingled  with  the  button-wood,  sometimes  grows  upon  the 
brink.  Among  the  trees  which  compose  these  forests,  the  three  species  men- 
tioned are  least  liable  to  injury  from  the  continued  presence  of  water ;  and,  by 
their  position,  they  are  exposed  to  have  their  bases  every  year  inundated  by 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  In  these  situatk>ns,  the  button-wood  is  constantly 
found  to  be  the  lofUest  and  largest  tree  of  the  United  States*'*  (North  Amer, 
Sjfl^  ii.  p.  58.) 

I£siory,  In  the  Atlantic  states,  this  tree  is  commonly  known  bv  the  name 
of  button-wood ;  and  sometimes,  in  Virsinia,  by  that  of  water  beech.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  most 
frequently  called  sycamore,  and  by  some  persons  plane,  tree.  The  French  of 
Canada  and  of  Upper  Louisiana  give  it  the  name  of  the  cotton  tree.  The 
first  of  these  denominations  appears  to  be  the  most  widely  difiused,  and,  in 
fiurt,  to  be  that  by  which  the  tree  is  most  general!  v  known  m  America.  The 
name  cotton  tree  alludes  to  the  thick  down  which  covers  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  when  they  first  expand,  and  which  becomes  gradually  detached 
from  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  tree  is  very  abundant,  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Michaux,  regard 
it  with  dread,  as  they  think  this  down,  detached  and  floating  in  the  air,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  irritation  of  the  lungs,  and,  finally,  consumption.  The 
American  plane  was  one  of  the  trees  discovered  and  figured  by  Catesby  in 
his  Natural  Hktorif  of  CaroUna  (i.  t.  56.) ;  and  it  was  introduced  about  1630, 
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by  Mr.  John  Tradescaiit,  in  whose  garden  two  small  plants  were  ffrowing  in 
1636,  when  Johnson  published  his  edition  of  Gerard's  HerbtM,  These  plants 
were  again  spoken  of  by  Parkinson  in  1640.  It  was  afterwards  so  much 
propagated,  that,  in  Evelyn's  time,  it  had  become  more  common  than  P.  orien- 
tMis.  The  tree  propagating  readily  by  cuttings,  and  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  was,  in  Miller's  time,  and  indeed  till  1809,  considered  hardier  than 
the  Onental  plane ;  but,  in  the  May  of  that  year  (not  June,  as  stated  in  the 
Plantei't  Kaiendar),  a  severe  frost  killed  back  the  young  shoots  of  many  of 
the  lai^gest  plants  of  this  species  in  England ;  particularly  those  in  lUchmond 
Park,  at  Kew,  at  Syon  House,  at  Stowe,  at  Paints  Hill,  and  at  Claremont.  There 
are  still  larae  trees,  however,  in  the  Chelsea  Garden,  in  the  grounds  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  at  I)eepdene,  and  various  other  places.  In  Scotland,  where  trees 
of  both  P.  orientillis  and  P.  occidentalis  were  standing  near  each  other,  the 
former  escaped;  but  the  latter  were  generally  iqjuredf  and  many  either  died  the 
same  year,  or,  after  making  an  indfectual  efibrt  to  push,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  following,  .viz.  1810.  **  It  is  very  singular,'  Sane  observes,  ^  that 
of  the  P,  ocddentklis  the  larsest  trees  only  were  killed,  ^mes  of  from  20  ft. 
to  25ft.  in  height  were  little  hurt;  and  smaller  ones  not  at  all,  at  least 
in  every  instance  that  came  under  our  observation.  We  did  not  observe^ 
or  hear,"  he  adds,  **  of  a  single  Oriental  phme  being  injured  in  any  part 
of  the  country.'*  (Plant.  JTal,,  p.  99.)  The  severe  winter  of  1813-14  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  the  Occidental  pkmes  which  escaped  the  severe  froet 
of  1809,  so  that  the  tree  is  at  present  comparatively  rare  throughout  Britain. 
An  account  of  the  damage  done  to  the  Occidental  plane  tree,  in  difoent 
parts  of  England,  in  lS)9,  will  be  found  in  the  CrerUlenum^s  Magazme  for 
1810  and  1813;  from  which  it  appears,  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  1809, 
there  was  a  ^eat  flood,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  thaw ;  and  in  the  March  and 
April  foUowmg  there  was  very  mild  weather,  which  caused  the  plane  trees  to 
put  out  their  leaves  earlier  than  usual.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  frost 
m  the  beginning  of  May,  which  so  far  injured  the  trees,  that  they  appc«red 
sickly  throughout  all  the  summer;  and  in  the  spring  of  1810  they  amoat  all 
died. 

ProperHei  and  Utet,  The  wood  of  the  American  plane,  according  to 
Michaux,  in  seasoning  becomes  of  a  dull  red ;  but  its  grain  is  fine  and  dose, 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brighter  polish  than  the  wood  of  the  beech,  to  which 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance.  Its  concentric  circles  are  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  by  fine  medullary  rays  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  When  the  trunk  is  sawn  in  a  slanting  direction,  these  rays 
have  a  remarkable  appearance.  The  cabinet-makers  of  Philadelphia,  how- 
ever, rarelv  use  the  wood,  on  account  of  its  warping ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
emploved  tt>r  bedsteads,  which  retain  their  natural  colour,  and  are  coated  with 
vamisn.  The  wood  soon  decays  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Like  the 
wood  of  the  beech,  it  shrinks  very  much  in  dryins,  and  is  very  apt  to  split* 
As  fiiel,  it  does  not  produce  a  very  lively  flame,  nor  does  it  yield  mucn  charcoaL 
It  contains  agreat  deal  more  siq)  wood  than  the  beech;  so  much  so,  that  a  pa- 
ralleiopipedon  of  green  platanus  6  in.  square  weighed  18  lb.  10  ox. ;  while  a 
piece  of  beech  of  Uie  same  size  onlv  weighed  15  lb.  13  os.  The  platanus,  in 
dryiqg,  lost  61b.  15  ox.,  and  the  beech  only  5  lb.  9os. ;  which  nves  51b. 
6  ox.  of  diflferenoe  in  the  cubic  foot.  The  platanus  weighs,  when  dry,  51  lb. 
8  ox.  per  cubic  foot;  and  in  that  state  it  is  easy  to  work,  cutdnc  readily  ui 
every  direction,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  In  Britain, 
the  principal  use  of  the  platanus  is  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  for  which  purpose 
it  has  idl  those  qualities  to  recommend  it  which  we  have  attributed  to  the 
Oriental  plane,  except  that  it  is  much  less  hardy,  and,  to  attain  a  larce  sixe, 
requires  tne  presence  of  water.  As  a  picturesoue  tree,  the  Occidental  pkine 
is  thus  characterised  by  Gilpin.  He  places  it  after  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  dm^ 
the  beech,  and  the  hornbeam,  which  he  considers  as  deciduous  trees  of  the 
first  rank ;  saying  of  both  species  of  platanus,  that,  though  neither  so  beauti- 
ful nor  so  characteristic  as  the  first-mentioned  trees,  they  are  yet  worth  the 
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notice  of  th^  picturesque  eye.  ''  The  Occidental  plane  has  a  very  picturesque 
stem.  It  is  smooth^  and  of  a  light  ash-colour,  and  has  the  property  of 
throwing  off  its  bark  in  scales ;  Uius  naturally  cleansing  itself,  at  least  its 
larger  boughs,  from  moss  and  other  parasitical  encumbrances.  This  would 
be  no  recommendation  of  it  in  a  picturesque  light,  if  the  removal  of  these 
encumbrances  did  not  substitute  as  great  a  beauty  in  their  room.  These 
scales  are  very  irr^ular,  falling  off  sometimes  in  one  part,  and  sometimes  in 
smother ;  and,  as  we  under  bark  is,  immediately  aller  its  excoriation,  of  a 
%hter  hue  than  the  upper,  it  ofiers  to  the  pencil  those  smart  touches  which 
have  ao  much  effect  in  painting.  These  flakes,  however,  would  be  more 
beautiful  if  they  fell  off  in  a  circular  form,  instead  of  a  perpendicular  one: 
they  would  correspond  and  unite  better  with  the  circular  form  of  the  bole. 
So  tree  forms  a  more  pleasing  shade  than  the  Occidental  plane.  It  is  full- 
leaved  ;  and  its  leaf  is  large,  smooth,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  seldom  ii\jured  by 
insects.  Its  lower  branches,  shooting  horizontally,  soon  take  a  direction  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  spray  seems  more  sedulous  than  that  of  any  tree  we 
have,  by  twisting  about  in  various  forms,  to  fill  up  every  little  vacuity  with 
shade.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  the  twbting  of  its  branches  is  a 
disadvantage  to  this  tree,  as  we  have  iust  observed  it  is  to  the  beech,  when  it 
is  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  has  not  the  natural 
appearance  which  the  spray  of  the  oak,  and  that  of  many  other  trees,  discover 
in  winter ;  nor,  indeed,  does  its  foliage,  fi'oro  the  largeness  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
mode  of  its  growth,  make  the  most  picturesque  appearance  in  summer.  One 
of  the  finest  Occidental  planes  I  am  acquainted  with  stands  in  my  own  garden 
at  Vicar*s  Hill ;  where  its  boughs,  feathering  to  the  ground,  form  a  canopy  of 
above  50  fl.  in  diameter.  The  Oriental  plane  is  a  tree  nearl;^  of  the  same  lund, 
only  its  leaf  is  more  palmated ;  nor  has  it  so  great  a  disposition  to  overshadow 
the  ground  as  the  Occidental  plane ;  at  least,  I  never  saw  any  in  our  climate 
form  so  noble  a  shade,  though  in  the  East  it  is  esteemed  among  the  most 
shady  and  most  magnificent  oftrees."  (Rem,  on  For.  Scen^  vol.  L  p.  53.) 

Soilf  SUuation^  Propasaium^  4'c,    What  has  been  said  on  these  subjects  as 
applicable  to  P,  orientaus  is  equally  so  to  this  species ;  the  chief  difference 
bemg,  that  P.  occidentklis  strikes  very  readily  from  cutting,  and  is  much  more 
like  the  willow,  in  requiring,  when  it  is  intended  to  attain  a  large  size,  to  be 
planted  near  water.    It  is  sometimes  raised  from  seeds  imported  irom  America. 
A  great  many  plants  were  raised  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  from  1826  to 
1830.     The  sc^  is  imported  in  the  globular  catkins,  or  balls,  which  Cobbett 
broke  to  pieces  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  to  separate  the  down  or 
wool,  as  ne  calls  it,  from  the  seeds.    The  latter,  bemg  sifted  out  of  the 
wool,  he  soaked  in  lukewarm  water  for  48  hours ;  he  then  '*  took  the  seeds 
out  of  the  water,  and  mixed  them  with  finely  sifted  fresh  earth,  10  gallons 
of  earth  to  one  gallon  of  seeds ;  put  the  mixture  upon  a  smooth  place  on 
the  bare  ^ound ;  turned  and  remixed  the  heap  every  day  for  four  or  five 
days,  keq)mg  it  covered  with  a  mat  whenever  the  turning  and  mixing  was  not 
gomg  on ;  and  as  soon  as  a  root  began  to  appear  here  and  there,  sowed  the 
seeds  upon  a  bed  of  sifted  earth,  mixed  with  the  sifted  mould,  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  heap."  (Woodlands,  §  473.)    The  seeds  received  no  other 
ooveriDg  than  the  mould  with  which  they  were  mixed :  they  were  watered 
everv  evening  with  a  fine-rosed  watering^ot ;  and  securely  shaded  fi'om  the 
sun  by  mats,  kept  from  touching  the  ground  by  hoops.    These  mats  were  re- 
moved every  evening  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  were  put  on  again  in  the 
nioming  by  sunrise.     In  about  a  week,  most  of  the  seeds  had  germinated,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  the  seed  leaves  appeared.    Being  gradually  inured 
to  the  sunshine,  till  they  were  hardy  enough  to  be  exposed  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  by  the  month  of  October  their  growth  was  finished,  and  the 
wood  ripe;  and  next  summer  they  were  fit  to  transplant  into  nursery  lines. 
As  the  Occidental  plane  is  very  tender  when  young,  Mr.  Cobbett  did  not  com* 
mence  bis  operations  with  the  seed  till  April ;  and,  consequently,  his  plants 
were  amall  in  October ;  but,  by  sowing  in  frames  in  February,  as  is  the  prac- 

6r 
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tice  with  nuraerjrmen  who  nam  thia  spedet  Tkhd  aeed,  the  plant*,  by  wituma, 
with  artUd  treatment,  wQl  be  8  ft.  Mr  3  ft.  in  hdght. 

Muikingum,  Ihc  eldrt  Michiui  nwuured  ■  hulton-wood  K*e.  which,  m1  S  ft.  frmn  Ihc  ground,  w«i 
ma.  t.in  In  ciirumrcrencii.  Twmls  ycumbdiirE,  OEnenI  Wuhiiutcm  hid mcuuted  the  uiu  iwrr. 
Ihe  Hme  liver  [(he  Ohio),  ibout  9C  mild  from  UinitUka  |iUn«tiK,  the  but  uT  vhlch  wu  iwolleii 
TSSf,whlib^hSuS^Vii««VifOtiuiTeg«Ul»n,b»mlo™^ 

Hichiu  iH  •CTOil  tieea whkh  taidnat  ■  ilivl«  bnnch  Gil  thejF  tad  UUlnod  the  height  of  O) R. 
mWIL  In  the  DOM  In  Hunter^  £M(r*i  m  Ooddoilsl  plane  it  shid»»  Lodfe  iiicconled  u 
nrnukihlE  fcr  lu  ipaedT  irowth.  When  pUnled,  Id  Aorli:  I7*i,  it  "■•  8  ft.  hl|[h ;  uii.  when  nn. 
•UHl  in  1TTS.M  THin  JterwiiidL  tt  <tu  SGft.  Sin.  l><tb.  wlUi  ■  eleu  Hank  oTWft.;  whLch, 
»tSln.lhioitbefiwJDi,m«H0ie*7n.91n.inclr™nifcr«iu:ti  »nd  »UO(t.,i(t.  61n.  At  Blel,  Id 
Eut  LoOilm,  there  w«t.  Id  HI!,  in  Occident  nlme  heu  ■  ftHipond,  450.  high,  wiih  >  tiunk  7  ft. 
ltn.inclit!«Difci«iooit*ft.(hinithegtoun4  Another  tree,  iieoi  the  »ino  |>omU  ineuuredBn. 
Sin.  Indrcnmrcnna.  (PtaML  Jbt.p.»».) 

eiisOmMTrm.  InUweniinmiofLondon,  inthegaraenioflheArcliSfpucopilPiilaceof  Lim. 
bathita^tha  Chelna  Botude  Ouden.  ind  u  Mount  Gmix.  He  the  Urge  tree)  dri^id.  men- 
tioned. BouthoTLDndoa:  1b  Donetdilre,  nt  Udburr  Fuk,  11X1  r""  "U.!!  li  KR-  hi|h,  the 
dUuneleToftbetnink  3ft..  end  Ihitnf  the  heed  66ft.  t  i"  Huapihli^  .t  Tnl-ood, TO  Itmjtanled. 
KiiNft-hlih  the  dlnmeter  of  the  trunk  *R,6in.,uiila(theh«dnft.:  to  WIHihlre,  it  Wardoui 
CmKIm,  «0  tm  pluled,  tt  liWft.hW>,  thIdluaatHof  Ihetnink3R.«lB.,iDdBrAehead«ll. 
North  or  LoDdon  :  In  Bedron 


:  InBoirnidihin,  u  Ainpthill,  Si  nsngUoud,  It  USOft.  high,  the  diuwur  nf 
.  ud  or  the  heed  70  R:  In  BeriHhlrfc  M  miia  Kidabtme  JcuaptiBted,  It  ^  U  A. 
AudlevEul.  ff>  jvi*  nluited.  It  U  70  ft.  hl^,  thearominraiiie  ortnt  IniBk  hJ  It 
"r^L^r:  ni£.T!I.JZ!rkI^..  n-j.ii.Jt3:  i>|ia)lt.M-*>  •■>-,n«aM»nr>i» 

Itii4ll 


LUdletEad,  W  iiu*  nluiled.  It  It  70  ft.  hi^,  Iheanumftmn  oCthllnmk  M)  It 
Id  ffilLTin  Oliuccrtenhlie,  U  Dnddlngtao,  It  li  SDR.  Uch,  thaffiUMler  of  the 
- "-    lBHenRrdriilre.ME»i&ci»Cml^Wf  nilinHil.lHHOK. 


_    _  .L  UffLlbedlH 

Uiainuik9lD.,udnrtliehend»R.:  In  iMOcmHtiri,  uiVubim'aaat^SOnfnfitM^bJBA. 
Uib.  thedUinetnoriheuunkSft.,  iDdef  thehadUR.:  lBllMMiidBiUi&  at  OWBbK  Fn^ 
il&Gin.falih,  thedUmettrorthettunklft.  IDin.,  mndof  Ih*  beadlBR.:  !■  FaidvokuUt^  kt 
Stnckwle  Court.  «j««in1iinled,ltli60ft,  h1(h,  tlw  dUmtcer  of  lbelninkSR.,uid  of  Ibakead 
tOft.:  bnH«loorihlre,  «6iHUu«hCMlle,lt&10ft.hlgh,  tJjedlmeterrfthelriiBkaR.,  lodoT 
theheidMft.:  lnHhm|»hlre.»lHH*wlck.C™o«e,*!Fempl.nl*d,itl.  ISIt  Wgh:  Id  SJaasd. 
•hlre.uTteDlhnini.uiiiuft.hlgh,  the  diimeter  of  the  trunk  Eft.  Gin.,  udaf  the  bt^Mft:  Id 
SulMk.  U  Anin(«  HiU,  16  Tenn  pluited,  it  <•  »  ft.  hlf  h :  la  WorecMerihlre,  U  CnHM  75  TWn 
plaDt(d,llUII»ft.hlih,thedluneter<irthelrunkSft.Bln.,iudthiuofUiehe*daoR.:  InlTafkAlre, 
M  Ortnton  14  >ein Vented.  It  1>  35  R.  hlib-'In  ScotliDif.  Id  the  enrlnu  at  Edlnbunh,  at  Oo» 
tnnlHiHue  M>tBnolcl,lt  liain.  high,  irilh  mmiDk  I  R.  Bin.  In  duneter.  North  of  BiMHnli: 
In  Aiwllihire,  at  TnwnnI  CaMle,  13  jfnnpluud,  it  UKft.  high,  with  ■  Irtish  T In.  to  dluHtn : 
In  Bankhire,  at  CuHen  Uouia,  It  U  ffi  ft.  h^,  the  diameter  at  tb*  trunk  5R.4ln.,aDdtbalo(lbt 
heed  47  R. :  in  Forftt^lre,  U  Caurtach*  Caitle,  IDS  yean  oM,  H  li  IB  ft.  high,  the  dIaaMHI  or  the 
tnukSR.,  aul  o(  the  bead  50ft. i  ano^et,  BO  nm  plulaiL  li  70 R.  blA,  the  tUoalB  eTlhe 
tnukinJandnrihebeadlSft.— In  treland.  IntheMiilrDniorDidiUa.atCTTniiarDMVilliXft. 
Ugh,  thediaaeWof  thatniDk  Ift. em.,  and  of  the  heal  38 ft.:  at  IVienur^  U  jean  daiiled, 
ttbaOR.bl|b.  North  of  DubBn:  in  the  caonljor  Down,  at  Caitle  Ward,  130  ]ican  old,  K  la 
Olin.  klili.  till  illn»allt  nf  thr  I — n"-  1"  3  In.,  and  of  the  head  nit ;  la  Oilway.at  C«)e,itUaeR. 

Uib.  Iliaillllilliai  if  lliii  1 k  m  .  ml  that  irf  t^T*-— '  l°*       '~  Franc*,  at  the  Botanic  Oaida 

■rnolga,  te*^plaDtcd.UlitOft.hlgh,  th«  dmiBinBee  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  « io.  i  nearNaMa, 
fiS^rSLU^thiSi  ..CWo»b!r««lUt..7pr«r.<«,  it  liJOft.  Wl\if'«i';^^ 
lbetrunklK41n.,  and  that  of  the  nace  cmted  br  the  bniKhca  6BR.i  inlhe  Botanic  Gmden  ■ 
ATnaotaee.a  Teinp1intad,lt  y  40R.  high,  Itae  cUraimfcnnca  o(lh*  Imuk  IR.,  and  tb*  dliinitii 
o(  the  beaJ  W A.-In Huwrer, In  the  Botank Oardeo at  OiWngai^nieTanl ithl rtma lBn» 
planted,  and  ftmn  85  R  to  30  ft.  high._ln  Cawl,  at  W^rtmb*  JD jean  plaaMd^lt  fi  ^h|h, 
!ind  Om  iHiiwUrr  of  the  trunk  4  R.  G  In.— In  Awtria,  U  VMuia,ln  the  UnlmnitT  BWwIt  Oaeda, 
40  laui  old.  a  la  30  ft.  hMi,  the  dlamMer  of  th*  trunk  1  fL,  and  of  the  bead  10ft.  |  Id  Kjeeithal'i 
MiuKri,  S)  lean  uHntedTit  k  30  R.  high,  the  diameter  of  a>*  trunk  Slu.,  and  or  the  bead  B4R.  i  at 
BrUdI  nn  th>  1.0*^45  Tian  plaBt*d,llla  as  ft.  Ugh.  the  duoetir  of  the  trunk  3  R,  and  efUMliaad 
70ft— [a  BanriL atHnnlch,  In  IbelkHUita Oanbn, «  Ttanplanlad, It  k  an  R.  high,  the dlBBiMalof 
Ih*  trunk  ItL  Bin.,  andDribeb*Bd3GR^lBFniHla,alBetHn,at  Ban  Boucl,  90  rw old,  lib 
go  ft.  high,  thfdhuneterofthe  trank3fl.SB.,  BBdorthehead3iR.i  In  the  Pfauaa-InHI, «« jpeBs 
plantedrui'tlft.  high,  thediinieter  of  the  trunk  IR,  and  of  the  hiadSOft.  — la  Snwkn,  Id  the 
Eounic  Oirdcn  It  Lund,  tift  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft..  and  nf  the  beidSSR  — In 

Contmerciai  StaHtUcM.  PUota,  in  the  London  nimeriea,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  are  M.  each,  or  20i.  per  hundred  ;  and  seeds  are  1j.  per  iiuart.  At  BoU- 
wyller.  plants  are  from  1  franc  to  I  fhuc  and  60  centa  tatit ;  and  at  New 
York  they  are  25  centa  each. 


CHAP.  CVIII. 

THE  HAXDY   LIGMIOUS  7LAMTS  Or    TUX   ORDKR  XALIAMA^CKS, 

LiODtDA'wB^a  h.  Flowen  uniieiual;  those  of  the  two  sexea  upon  one 
plant,  disposed  in  capitate  catkins.  —  Male  catkins  in  an  upright  raceme, 
each  roundish,  constituted  of  numerous  stamen,  mixed  with  a  few  minute 
acales,  diqioied  upon  a  connate  ren^tacle.    Filaments  very  short. — Female 
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oitkiiH  BolituT,  Htuated  bdow  the  mole,  and  uptxt  longer  atalki  j  iIobOM, 
(io«MMtiiig  of  numeroui  owica,  each  lurrounded  bj  a  few  taJta,  and 
luniog  two  cdk.  Style*  2,  long.  Fruit  h  kind  of  cone,  composed  of  in- 
durated coonected  walea,  in  the  cavitiea  of  which  lie  obconic*!,  SJobed, 
S<eUed  capniles.  Beeda  numerous,  or  lolitsrj  by  abortion ;  coinpreMed, 
uaDbranoua,  winged,  attached  intemall]'  to  the  middle  of  the  dissqii- 
meniB  in  a  peltate  manner.  Embryo  inrerted  in  the  midst  of  albumeii. 
—  Spedea  3.  Inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  and  Mexico, 
the  Lerant,  and  the  tropica  of  India.  Deciduous  treea,  yielding  balsam, 
LesTea  alternate,  simple,  or  lobed,  with  glandular  serrature*  at  the  edges. 
Stipules  dedduoua.  (BIwm,  at  quoted  in  Lindl.  Nat.  Sj/H.  Bat.,  end  N,  Du 
Mam,  For  a  long  time,  only  two  ^wcies  were  known  to  European  bota- 
nists ;  one  a  native  of  Asia  bCnor,  the  other  of  the  temperate  pans  of 
North  America;  but  filume  states  diat  there  is  a  third,  which  inhabits  the 
trofuca  of  the  south  of  Asia,  and  more  particularly  Jara,  even  reaching  as 
br  aa  New  Ouinea.  {Bbmt  FL  Job.) 


Genus  I. 

m 


LIQUIDA'MBAR  L.    Thb  Liquidanbar.    Lm.  Sj/tt.  HonteNMa 
Folyindria. 

Hi  ^l^r  arfca     Ua.  Ota.,  lOTS. ;  BcldL,  llTt.  i  tfasliRtL,  140,  i  CUtL  Hllcb.,  I!,  i  OMtB,.  1 1 


l^-^-M.    AtUncta  Mamlu )  XXmidugtar,  1 
Diiititim,    Fru  ItqtUmi.  Uquld,  UKt  antor,  u 

Detcripiion,  ^e.  Deciduous  tree*,  natives  of  North  America  and  the 
Levant ;  cultiv^ed  in  British  pleasure-grounds  for  the  beauty  and  fragraoce 
of  their  folii^e. 

1  1.  L.  STTHACi'rLUA  L.    llie  Sweet  Oum  Liquidsmbar. 

Owtn.  Fmct,  «.  p.  d.  i  Kalni  lUn..  &  p.  us.  (  Du  Rot  Mutk.,  I.  p.  SK  |  BUckw.,  L  tU ; 
Kiehi.  AiU,  I.  p.  IM.  i  N  Du  Ham.,  &  |k  U. 
n>»ii»iiiiii      Uquldtmbu' trtn  fh>*.  Aim.,  fit.Ltt.  C&,  Cd.  Car,,  !.p.<S>,  D*  Ham.  Arb.,l. 
Ll».  1  nfru  .f'BRU  nuo  Anl  AU.,  1  tSL  i  Uquiduilai  iMwi,  Civilm*  dcVAmttlqu*,  Liiiul. 

AwniiAu.^nKkw..  t  «i.  i  Pluk.  Aim.,  t. «.  t  a  I  CU.  Cir..  L  S!.  i  Du  Kim.  Aib.,  1. 1. 139;  i 
■kbit  AiU,3.L4i  vaff  IB^  >  mud  tl»p)Uta  ofUitilntbi  suiJhI  VoIubw. 

^wc.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  palroately  lobed,  with  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the 
veuuviUose.  {WUId.)    A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  &om  30ft.  to  50ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  March  or  April. 
Detcr^itum,  ^c.     The  liquidambor  generally  forms  a  branching  tree,  having 

very  much  the  appearance  of  a  maple ;  and  varying  from   30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in 

height,  vrith  a  trunk  from  5ft.  or  6ft.,  ]gi;) 

to  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  circumference.     Ac- 

cm^ing  to  Michaux,  in  America,  when 

grown  among  other  treea,  it  has  a  per- 

lectly  strai^t  trunk,  nearly  uniform  in 

thickness,  to  the  beuht  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 

before  it  begins  to  divide  into  branches. 

In  Europe,  it  seldom  exceeds  40  ft.  in 

beicht.     The  bark  of  old  trees  is  thick, 

and  deeply  furrowed  t   but  on  young 

treea  it  is  comparatively  smooth.     On 

dry  gravelly  soU,  it  does  not  attain  a 

greater   height   than    15  ft.   or   80  ft.,- 

and  its  secondary  branches  become  co- 
vered with  a  dry  flaky  bark,  the  platen 

of  which  are  attached  at  the  edge,  in- 
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Stead  of  the  face,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bark  of  most  other  trees.    The 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  on  rather  long  petioles  ;  they  vary  in  size  from 
3 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter;  and  they  are  palmate;  that  is, they  are  divided  into 
five  deeply  cut  lobes,  which  are  finely  denticulated  at  the  edge.    When  they 
first  expand,  a  small  tuft  of  reddish  down  is  perceptible  at  the  back  of  the 
middle  rib  of  each  leaf.  ''  In  warm  weather,  a  viscous  substance  exudes  firom  the 
leaves  of  those  trees  which  have  grown  on  dry  ground ;  and,  when  bruised,  they 
emit  a  sensible  aromatic  odour."  (Michaux,)    The  male  and  female  catkins, 
which  appear  about  March  or  April,  are  on  different  branches  of  the  same  tree. 
The  male  are  oval,  and  about  U  m.  in  length ;  the  female  ones  are  not  conspicu- 
ous. ''The  fruit  is  globular,  and  bristling  with  points.  When  arrived  at  maturity^ 
it  is  about  U  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  suspended  by  a  flexible  pedicel,  1  in.  or 
2  in.  Ions :  the  globes,  which  are  green  at  first,  and  afterwards  yellow,  are  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  cIoseTv  connected  capsules.     At  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  these  capsules  open,  and  give  liberty  to  the  seeds,  which  are  small, 
blackish,  oblong,  compresised,  and  surmounted  by  a  wing.     Each  capsule  con- 
tuns  one  or  two  seeds,  united  with  a  number  of  minute  bodies,  incapable  of 
germination."    (Id,)    The  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  deep  purplish  red, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  orange,  and  with  some  leaves  entirely  of  that  colour. 
They  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  first  firosts,  when  they  drop  off  simultaneously. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  10  years  ft'om  the  seed ;   and  in  20  years   it  will  attain  the  height  of 
25  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  flower  and  ripen  fruit.     In  good  soil,  and  sheltered  situ- 
ations, the  tree  will  attain  the  height  of  upwards  of  60  ft.,  there  being  trees 
exceeding  this  size  at  Wobum  Farm,  Chertsey,  and  at  Strathfieldsaye.  These 
trees  flower  and  produce  fruit ;  but  it  has  not  been  observed  whether  the 
seeds  arrive  at  maturity.     The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  probably  not  ^reat, 
from  its  growing  in  marshy  situations,  and  from  the  want  of  durability  m  its 

wood. 

Geographjf,  The  liquidambar  spreads  through  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
United  States,  and  through  a  great  \ywrt  of  Mexico.  In  North  America,  its 
most  northern  |M)int  is  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  lat.  43^  30^  n*.  ;  and 
it  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  Illinois  River.  "  In  the  middle,  western,  and 
southern  states,"  says  Michaux,  "  the  sweet  gum  is  sufficiently  lUiundant  to  be 
numbered  among  the  most  common  trees ;  and  it  is  met  with  wherever  the 
soil  is  fertile,  cool,  and  exposed  to  temporary  inundations.  In  the  south,  it 
grows,  also,  in  the  great  swamps  that  border  the  rivers ;  and  there,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  summers, 
it  displays  its  amplest  dimensions."  The  largest  trees  grow  in  moist  rich 
soils ;  but,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly,  tne  tree  does  not  attain  half  its 
usual  size.  The  largest  tree  observed  by  Michaux  "  was  in  a  swamp  five  or 
six  miles  from  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  At  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  it  was  15  ft. 
7  in.  in  circumference ;  and  its  head  was  broad  and  spreading  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  trunk.  It  is  found,  in  the  American  forests,  in  company  with 
the  chestnut  white  oak  (Qu^rcus  Prlnus  palQstris),  the  willow  oak  (Q, 
Ph^llos ),  the  wahoo  (  U^hnus  alita),  the  black  gum  (N^ssa  sylv&tica),  the  red 
maple  (A^cer  riibrum^,  the  red  ash  (2<Vdxinu8  tomentdsa),  and  the  black 
ash  (F,  xambucifolia).  (Midiaux.)  In  Mexico,  the  liquidambar  is  generally 
found  in  moist  valleys,  wnere  it  attams  an  enormous  size. 

History >  The  first  record  we  find  of  the  liquidambar  appears  to  be  in  a 
work  written  by  Francis  Hernandez,  a  Spanish  naturalist  ancf  physician,  who 
was  sent  out  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  examine  and  describe  tne  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Spanish  America.  This  work,  which  professed  to  be  a  history 
of  the  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  of  Mexico,  was  originally  published  in 
that  country,  in  Spanish,  under  the  care,  and  with  the  name,  of  Father 
Ximenes ;  but  it  was  afterwards  republished,  in  Latin,  at  Rome,  with  the  name 
of  the  real  author  attached,  in  165 1.  Dr.  Hernandez  describes  the  liquidambar, 
or  Xochiochotzo-Quahieliel,  as  he  calls  It,  as  being  a  large  tree,  and  producing 
a  firagrant  gum,  which,  from  its  a|)t)earancc,  gave  the  idea  of  amber  in  a 
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Uqaid  stale ;  whence  the  Spaniards  gare  the  tree  the  nameof  H(^aidanibar.(A'br. 
Plani^  &c,  p.  56.)  Shortly  afterwards.  Banister,  the  missionary  collector 
sent  oat  by  Bishop  Compton  (see  p.  44),  discovered  the  tree  in  North 
America,  and  sent  home,  in  1661,  a  plant  ot'it  to  the  bishop,  whose  gardener, 
the  celebrated  Geoi^  London,  planted  it  in  the  palace  gardens  at  Fulham. 
In  Raj's  Hktoria  PlatUarum,  published  in  1686,  the  liquidambar  is  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  StyrajL  If quida,  Stjnx,  il^'ceris  fdlio,  and  Stfrax  &ibor  vir- 
ginikna;  but  Plukenet,  Catesby,  and  Bauhin,  who  were  all  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Ray,  call  it  by  its  Spanish  name  of  Liquidambar.  The  Spanish 
historian,  the  Abb^  Clavigiero,  in  his  Histortf  of  Mexico^  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  tree : — *'  The  XochiocotzoU,  commonly  ciEdled  Liquidambar, 
is  the  liquid  storax  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  a  great  tree  (not  a  shrub,  as 
IMuche,  the  author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  makes  it) :  its  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  maple  tree,  indented  white  on  one  part,  and  dark  in 
another,  and  disposed  in  threes.  The  fiiut  is  thorny  and  round,  but  poly- 
gonous,  with  the  surface  and  angles  yellow.  The  ban  of  the  tree  is  in  part 
green,  and  in  part  tawny.  By  incision  in  the  trunk,  the^  extract  that  precious 
resin,  called  by  the  Spaniards  liquidambar,  and  the  oil  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  still  more  odorous  and  estimable.  They  also  obtain  liquidambar 
from  a  decoction  of  the  branches;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  which  distils 
from  the  trunk."  (jCuUetCi  Tram.  Clao.,  i.  p.  33.)  The  abbe  adds  that  Quilbra- 
hacha,  which,  he  says,  was  the  second  name  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  this 
tree,  signifies  "  break  axe  ;**  a  name  which  seems  singularly  inappropriate,  as, 
according  to  most  writers,  the  wood  is  tender  and  supple.  In  England,  the 
tree  has  been  generally  included  in  collections  from  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion ;  and  there  are,  in  consequence,  some  very  fine  specimens  where  it  has 
been  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  in  an  alluvial  soil  near  water.  In 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Germany,  it  is  somewhat  tender ;  and,  north  of 
Berlin,  it  never  attains  the  size  even  of  a  low  tree. 

Properties  and  Uses^  The  wood  of  the  liquidambar  is  very  compact  and 
fine-f;rained,  with  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  sap  wood.  The  heart  wood  is 
reddish ;  and,  when  sawn  into  boards,  it  is  observed  to  be  marked  transversely, 
and  at  considerable  distances,  with  blackish  belts.  As  it  is  very  li^ht,  and 
takes  a  brilliant  polish,  it  is  sometimes  sawn  into  excessively  thin  laminae,  and 
employed  by  the  cabinet-makers,  in  New  York,  for  veneering.  It  is,  however, 
inferior  to  the  wood  of  the  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra),  and  to  that  of  the 
wild  cherry  (Cerasus  virginiana),  both  of  which  are  harder,  and  less  easily  de- 
fiured.  As  it  readily  takes  a  black  dye,  it  is  often  used,  in  America,  instead  of 
ebony ;  particularly  for  picture  fr^es,  the  balusters  of  staircases,  and  to 
ornament  bedsteads.  When  exposed  to  the  external  air,  it  soon  decays.  It 
is  little  esteemed  as  fuel,  as  it  gives  scarcely  any  flame;  and,  in  America,  it 
always  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  kind  of  firewood.  Bosc  says, 
speaking  of  this  tree :  "  Its  wood  is  too  liable  to  decay  to  be  used  for  any 
purpose  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  too  brittle  to  be  employed 
by  the  carpenter;  and  too  apt  to  warp  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  cabinet- 
maker." The  principal  product  of  the  liquidambar  is  its  resinous  gum.  This 
substance,  from  its  fragrance,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  balsam, 
resembling  storax ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  resinous  gum,  differing  from 
storax  in  many  essential  respects.  (  See  Lei  Vcgetaux  Resineux,  &c.,  ii.  p.  337.) 
On  lar^  trees,  grown  in  warm  countries,  the  gum  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  appearing  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  exuding  from  the 
cracks  in  the  former.  This  substance,  which  is  in  the  shops  sometimes  called 
the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  or  liquid  storax,  is,  when  it  first  issues  from  the 
tree,  perfectly  fluid  and  clear;  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  quite  bal- 
samic, and  having  a  most  agreeable  fragrance,  resembling  that  of  ambergris  or 
styrax.  This  gum  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm  countries, 
and  that  of  commerce  is  chiefly  brought  from  Mexico.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a  styptic,  and  to  possess  healing  and  balsamic  properties.  It  is  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  and  has  been  long  used  in  France  as  a  perfume,  especially  for  gloves. 
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It  poaaetBca  nearlj'  the  rame  properties  as  the  balsam  or  Tolu,  and  that  of 
Peru  (both  produced  by  a  tree  in  Biaril),  for  which  it  is  often  lubttitttted,  as 
well  as  Ibr  storax.  The  best  liquidaiiibar  gum  is  obtained  by  makins  incisiona 
in  the  trunk,  and  au^ring  the  resin  to  flow  gradually;  but  en  inrenor  kind  ia 
procured  by  boiling  the  ■mall  bnuiches  and  leaves,  and  collecting  the  balaamtc 
oil  which  rises  from  thent,  and  floats  on  the  mr&ce  of  the  water.  In  England 
and  in  North  America,  very  little  gum  is  produced  from  (he  trunk  of  the  tree, 
though  a  little  exudes  from  the  leaves ;  and  Michaui  iuforma  us   that,  in  n- 

Ceat^  experiments  made  b  Carolina,  he  was  never  able  to  collect  more  than 
alf  an  ounce,  from  a  tree  1  ft.  in  diameter,  in  a  fortnight  In  Britain,  the 
principal  use  of  this  tree  is  as  an  omament  to  lawna  and  pleaaur&«roundi ;  in 
which  it  has  a  most  strilung  appearance,  when  the  leaves  ore  dying  off  in 
autumn ;  and  it  ia  also  very  iKaunful  throughout  the  aummer,  from  the  darit 
:n  and  gloasy  surface  of  its  elegantly  shaped  leaves.  When  bniiaed,  the 
ea  are  fragrant  at  all  seasons ;  but  in  spring  when  they  are  fiivt  un- 
folding, after  a  warm  shower,  the  surrounding  air  is  filled  with  their  refrcahing 

Soil,  Propagation,  4^.  The  li(|uidambar  has  a  decided  preferenee  for  n 
moist  soil,  and  will  only  attain  a  timberJike  «ie  in  a  sheltered  situation.  In 
British  nurseries,  it  ia  genenUlypropagated  by  layers,  which  root  with  toler- 
able bcilily,  and  may  be  taken  offat  the  end  of  the  first  autumn  after  they  have 
been  formed.  It  is  also  propa^ted  by  seeds  imported  from  America.  These 
are  tirought  over  in  the  cukms,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  of  than  till 
the  time  of  sowing  ;  because  the  seeds,  like  those  of  the  nine  and  Gr  tribe, 
do  not  keep  well  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  round  prickly  catkins  which 
contain  the  seeds  are  bard,  and  not  readily  broken  witn  the  hand  j  but,  bj 
exposure  to  the  aun,  or  to  fire  beat,  they  crack  and  open,  and  the  seeds  may 
then  be  easily  shaken  out.  Tb^  may  be  sown  and  treated  like  seeds  of  the 
pine  and  Gr  tribe ;  but,  unlike  tnem,  they  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  beforo 
coming  up.  Seedlings  generally  attain  the  he^t  of  from  5  in.  to  Sin.  the 
first  year,  with  numerous  fibrous  roots.  They  may  either  be  transplanted  that 
year,  or  the  next,  and  may  afterwarda  undergo  the  usual  routine  culture  in 
nursery  lines,  till  they  are  wanted  for  final  transplantiDg. 

AcadenU,  Oiieatei,  and  Intecli,  The  wood  of  the  liquidambar  b^g  brittle, 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  very  hi^  winds ;  and  the  wounds 
left,  if  not  smoothed  and  protected  from  the  air,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
rottingof  the  tree,  the  timber  of  which  ia  naturalJy  not  (Uirable.  In  America, 
aeveral  insects  feed  on  the  leaves,  among  which  we  may  menrion  the  green 
swallow-tailed  emperor  moth  (Phals'na  lilna  Mb.  ^  &mli,  t.  46.,  ana  our 
Jig.  1M2.)  and  the  neat  plane  moth  (P,itnpen!t&tMAbb.4fSmitk,t.5S.,S6n- 
byx  imperiiiis  FiA^.  Insects  of  the  former  n»eciea  are  not  common ;  but  they 
are  very  baautiAil;  the  catefpillar  being  bright  orange  with  yellow  spots,  and 
the  moth  bright  yellow  and  [unk.  These  insecta  are  ven  difficult  to  rear,  as 
the  moth  genmfly  diea  in  confinement,  before  depomtii^'lier  eggs. 

■iidiirihri«danfl.ilnllic  FuHum  Nunnr,  Is'imnplinM,  It  kiSun.  hljth,    SouUi  of  London': 

in  Drioiuhlrr.at  LuKombr,  IHr»nplulal.Uunit1uibJb>dluiHtcroftli«U'uiikG)D.,an4UMl 
orihchndun-:  in  HarnpibiR,uainUiSc]iU>Tc,ltl(«ft.hlgh.UicdluiulciDrih«lrunk  tR.  6ln., 
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'Si'^ri^i^  1^  kI 


Nil,  U  jFun  iiiartad,  H  !•  SDIt  hkli,  lUb  ■  tmnk  1ft.  in  dluurMr;  u  WMium  Futb.U  ta  lu. 
wudior80(t.hWi,i  alOckhui  Ark,  83  jan  Diuilcd,  It  1>  S  It.  hbrli,  IIm  dliaMw  oTflM  tniSk 
10  in.,  uM  of  Uw  hfi  15  ft. :  m  Wllbhin.  H  Wudout  CuUe.  SO  fan  fUnui,  H  i>  aSR.  hUh,  tlw 
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DdlkMsr 
l*r  ottlM 

(vrii  WortiiinbrfJ,  MVK>a«u.lj't«n  Mutsd, 
indtbitoribfliad  Ua;  In  VoAihiR,  [n  Uie  Hall 


— ,—  , — , — .— . ._-. .'ihitnink  Ift..  indsrilH  inMt«anr«d  btSw 

bruclMiMA.  ;lDCh«hln,il&«<nH>ll.l3n«pluit(d,  II  !•  U  It  U|b,  O*  atOMUr  •/ Ow 
trunk  filn.,siid  Hut  or[h*nija(iir*ndtvll»bniiGbalOR.i  In  Hv^MlblnMl  W<*r'— ^ — 
Wjoin  oU,  It  U  9SR.  hl(k,  lb*  dttOBiftniin  of  tlw  trunk  uih*  (nindSn.:  In  Hi 
•kin,  SI  Ttot^nr  Purk,  M  r<iu>  plinw^  U  ii  U  It.  HM,  Ihe  dtawIV  tf  <Jm  trunk  1  a,  II 
tin  bwd  soft. :  In  tMlUk,  M  ArapiBa  IliiB,  U  iwn  F^uM.  >*  >•  UA'  >»■*<•  0»  dUusK 
lrunk3liL,uidofth>lMi4Blt:lnWirw£*>li)K^«rc«i>teAMMT,KllJTft.liWi,  ih> 
el  ibatrunklft.IlD.,udUutofi)wlK*inR.;  ta  WoRMiciriiln,  M  Cronu,  U r«n 
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i>OiiiITBB[te,M)Hnplint«d,lt  lisn.  higb,  lhe<lUini4«rorthf  mink  III  'n.,and  lli 
boidlStl— InFHnoh>ii(l»Judlnd«I>Untn,i(Pirt>,aSiriT>pbnud,lll<lMrt.ht(^^ 
oTttHtnink  l(tBin.iloUieBot«olcfi»rdBiUTDiilDn,SOii>iinoW,iliiSOft.  SJ^"''';";'' 
IhttnukSft.  j  u  ATnndwi,  In  (he  BoUnlc  O.rden,  Sa  »e»n  plintnl,  II  i*  3oIt  ni!p>  . 

loMB  df  ttae  miak  71a..  ind  of  tht  hnd  Sft.  — In  K>nar«,  M  H»Hil«,  8  !™".PK  '  v..  . 
10(1.  hlflL  —  In  11U.IU,  u  BirrllD,  »  Suij  Swci,  ftom  «  lo  SO  jem  oM,  It  U  18  ft,  high  >rtth  t 
Inmk  irin.  In  dtamrter— Ib  IUIt,  in  Lombud..  at  Monii.  !4  yrta  old,  tt  li  30  ft.  hl|li. lie  dii- 
nUr  of  Uw  DuBk  I  It,  ud  Df  tl»  head  fj  R, 

Cnmb-reia;  Slatittict.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseriea,  are  1«.  6rf.  each  [ 
ud  Mcdi  in  the  cone,  or  catkin,  are  2i.  per  pint.  At  BoUwjller,  plants  are 
t  franca  and  5D  cents  each ;  and  at  Nev  York  they  are  85  cents. 
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The  beardlew,  or  Oriental,  Liquidambor. 
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Sgnomfinri.    L  oHmiUlIIi  Mill.  DIa.,  Vo.Z,? yiluniii oil 

SinSlt  In  Brei-l  aid. 
Engranif.     rPoMCl;.  IUn.,at.S9.j  uid  nut  figA^MS, 

spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  palmatc-lobcd,  with 

veinB  1  amooth.  {Wilid.)     Thia  is  a  low  stunted  tree,  or  lai^  bush,  of  slow 

Sruwth,  with  numeraus  Bmall  branches  crowded  together  into  aa  insular 
ead.  The  young  shoots  are  pliant  and  reddish  ;  toe  teaies  are  mueh  like 
those  oFthe  preceding  species,  but  smaUer,  and 
mora  like  those  of  the  common  maple ;  because  1!^''^ 

they  are  bluntlv  notched,  while  the  others  are 
acutely  so.  See^.  1964.,  in  which  a  is  a  leaf  of 
L.  Styradflua,  and  b  one  of  L.  imb^rbe,  both  to 
the  same  scale.  Tlie  veins  of  the  leaves,  in  this 
species,  are  naked,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
hairy  at  the  base  of  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are 
disposed  like  those  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
the  fruit  is  smaller,  and  more  sparingly  furnished 
with  prickly  points.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  is  slow,  bring  not  more  than 
bft.  or  6ft.  ID  ten  years;  and  the  largest  tree 
that  we  know  of  in  England,  which  is  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  is  only 
I5fl.  6m.,  though  It  must  have  been  planted  30  years,  and  probably  more 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Levant;  and  was  introduced  into  France,  accord 
ing  to  Du  Hamel,  by  M.  Peyssonel,  consul 
at  Smyrna;  and  from  France  sent  to  Eng- 
land, to  Miller,  who  raised  plants  of  it  in  the 
Chelsea  (Jarden  in  1759.  It  has  since  been 
cultivated  in  choice  collections ;  but,  from 
its  only  being  raised  by  layers,  and  not  torra- 
tng  such  a  handsome  tree,  not  so  generally 
at  the  Liquid&mbar  Styraclflua.  yfe  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  flowered  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  grow  in  a  soil  rather  drier  than 
the  preceding  speciefl  will ;  though  Du  Hamel 
was  informed  that  in  its  native  country  it  grows  in  moist  soil,  by  water,  like 
the  willow.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that,  if  planted  in  similar  soil  in 
England,  and  in  a  sheltoed  warm  situation,  it  would  attain  a  much  greater 
hei^t  than  it  has  hitherto  done  in  this  country.  Price  of  plants,  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  not  m  the  BoUwyller  catalogue, 
and  at  New  York  the  price  of  plants  is  1  dollar  each. 

App,  i.     Species  of  Liquiddmbar  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  AUIIU^  Btamt  Kit.,VI.  p.  S77„  Fl.  Jn.,1.  I.,  tai  oar  JIf.  1965,;  AtllsUi 
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mr  nrcL  if  noltoUlly  waotSng.  Noronhft  flnt  doeribed  tbto  tree  In  the  Ad.  Soe.  Baimr. :  but  lie 
had  not  the  least  wiapicton  that  It  belonged  to  the  geous  UquidAmbar  LAm.  The  tmall  grain* 
which  are  ftiund  aloiig  with  the  wed*  in  gotne  cmulet,  which  are  nothing  more  than  abmtive 
onila,  and  which  had  been  olMenred  by  linneut  in  L.  Stjrracfflua.  he  dcacribed  aa  small  chaiiy 
bodica,  mixed  with  the  membranout  top*  of  tiie  seeds.  It  is  called  bj  the  natives  of  Java,  Ras^^a. 
nuula ;  by  the  Araba,  Rasem-malla;  br  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea.  Russimal ;  and  by  those  of 
Cocfain-€!hina,  Rosa-malia.  The  wood  is  at  first  reddish,  and  afterwards  brownish ;  Tery  compact, 
hard,  of  a  beautiM  grain,  and  having  a  gratefUl  balsamic  odour.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Javanese  for  beams  and  planks.  The  flowers  apiiear  in  May  and  June;  and  the  fhiit  is  ripe  in 
Septendscr,  and  the  following  months  of  the  same  year.  {.Btmne  PI.  Jaw.,  t  1, 8.)  Sprengel  imagined 
that  this  tree  was  the  Mne  as  our  Araueiria  exc^lsa ;  an  error  whieh  was  detected  by  the  description 
and  flgure  of  Blume,  as  givoi  above. 


CHAR  CIX. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND   HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF    THE 

ORDER   AfYRICA^CBJE. 

ilfYRi^CA  L.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  different 
plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  cylindricai  sessile  catkins.  Each  flower  consists 
of  4,  rarely  more,  stamens:  these  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  bractea. 
Bracteas  extending  beyond  the  stamens,  loosely  imbricated.  —  Female 
flowers  closely  disposed  into  oyate  sessile  catkins,  and  attended  by 
closely  imbricated  bracteas.  One  bractea  attends  2  flowers.  Each  flower 
consists  of  a  calyx  of  2 — 4  yery  minute  scales ;  an  ovary,  to  which  the 
scales  adhere;  a  short  style;  and  2  lone  thread-sha(>ed  stigmas.  Ovary 
l-ceUed,  and  including  one  uprieht  ovme.  Carpel  involucrated  by  the 
adherent,  more  or  less  fleshy,  enlar^  calyx,  and  so  more  or  less  resem- 
bling a  berry.  Seed  erect,  exalbummous.— Species  few;  natives  of  the 
tomd  and  frigid  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  Shrubs.  Leaves  alternate, 
persistent,  or  annual ;  simple  in  most,  if  not  all ;  generally  more  or  less 
serrated,  besprinkled  with  resinous  dots,  as  are  the  scales  of  the  buds,  and 
the  surfiice  of  the  (hiit;  which  yield,  when  rubbed,  an  aromatic  odour. 
Catkins  axillary,  expanding  early  in  the  following  year  in  the  kinds  with 
annual  leaves.  (T.  Neet  ab  Esenb.  Gen.  PL  Fi.  Ger.;  SmUh  Eng.  FL; 
and  observatbn.) 

CoMPTO^N/ui  Gtertn.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one 
plant,  and  in  catkins. — Male  catkins  lateral,  cylindrical,  of  several  flowers. 
Bracteas  imbricated.  Flower  of  "  3-twin  "  (WaUon)  stamens,  seated  to- 
wards the  base  of  a  bractea;  sessile.  Anthers  2-Iobed,  opening  at  the 
side.  —  Female  catkins  lateral,  ovate,  of  several  flowers.  Bracteas  im- 
bricated. Flower  of  a  calyx  and  pistil.  Calyx  free,  flat,  6-parted ;  seg- 
ments slender,  unequal  in  length ;  the  longest  as  long  again  as  the  bractea. 
Ovary  subslobose,  depressed.  Stvle  short.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  1-celled, 
ovate,  hard,  shining,  attended  by  the  calyx.  Seed  1,  oval.—-  Species  I,  a 
bushy  dwitffish  shrub,  wild  in  sandy,  stony,  or  slatv  woods,  in  North 
America,  fkom  New  En^nd  to  Virsinia.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
pinnatifidly  toothed,  downy,  sprinkled  with  golden,  resinous,  transparent 
particles ;  annual.  A  fragrant  odour  resides  in  the  resinous  particles  upon 
the  leaves,  and,  it  is  likely,  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  (Wats.  Dend,  Brit,  ; 
N.  Du  Ham. ;  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


AfYRPCA  L.  "Thb  Candlebbrry  Myrtle.   Lin,  Sytt.  DiceVia 

Tetr&ndria. 

liaHificatitm.    Un.  Ocn.,  518. ;  Juss.,  409.;  FI.  Br..  107fiL ;   Lam.,  t  809. ;   Otntn.,  t39.i  Eng; 
FL,  4.  p.  838. ;  N.  Du  Ham., «.  p. "' 
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AmOHiynusv.    Oal^.J^. ;  Wacht  Siraun,  Oct. 

DtrHHMiion.    Fhnn  myra,  to  flow ;  the  pUnta  bdng  found  on  the  banks  of  rlTcn. 

Description,  ^c.  Aromatic  shrubs ;  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  are  of  low  growth,  and  generally  require  a  moist,  peaty  soil.  In 
British  gardens,  the  species  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  stoou  bemg  planted 
in  moist  peat  soil.  As  the  speaes  throw  up  abundance  of  suckers,  they  may 
be  also  propagated  by  removing  them,  or  by  division  of  the  plant.  The 
American  species  is  sometimes  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
in  autumn,  as  soon  after  they  are  received  from  America  as  possible ;  for,  if 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring  follow- 
ing. Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  are  from  6d,  to  2s,  each;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37^  to  50  cents. 

m  I.  M,  G/'LE  L.    The  Sweet  Gale,  Sweet  Willow,  Candleberry  Myrtle,  or 

Dutch  Myrtle. 

Ideutifieatiam.    lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1453. :    WUM.  6|k  PI.,  4^p.74&:  FL  Br.,  107&  |  Eng.  Bot,  tSfiS. ; 

Hook.  Scot,  888.  i  FL  Daa,  t  387. ;   Ebrh.  FL  Off,  839.;   N.  Du.  Ham.,  8.  pi  1M. ;  Eng.  FI., 4. 

p.  839. 1  Hook.  Br.  FL,  p.  438.  i  LindL  Synop.,  p.  9tS, ;  Mackay  FL  Hibem.,  p.  857. ;  Lodd.  CaL, 

ed.  lo9B. 
Sumnmrnet.    GdOe  Raii  Sjrn.,  443.,  Bauh.  HUt.,  1.  a  9. ;  EiKkgoM  Card.  fiWL,  918.,  Lob,  /c,  S. 

p.  11&  s  Mfrnn  brabintica  Ger.  Emac,,  pi  1414^ ;  AhAt  mtrrtilbUa  b61glca  Aw*.  i¥pft.»  414^ ;   X. 

•yWtetrla  Altera  IMech.  Biti,,  lia  ;  R.  •ytriatria  Park,  lieai.,  pi  1451. ;  ifjrica  palditris  Lam. ; 

Gale,  Pimento  royal,  Fr.  i  gemelne  Wacba  Strancb,  Ger. 
Engravkin,    Eng.  Bot.,  1 568.;  FL  Dan.,  t  387. ;  Hayne,  t. 90a  ;  IaUx  Icl,  9L  p.  11&  C ;  K.  Du 

Ham.,  8. 1 57. ;  and  oaxftg.  1986L 
The  Seres.    Both  are  in  the  aiborettim  of  Maitn.  Loddigeiw 

Spec,  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated ;  tapering 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  catkins 
pointed.  (Smith.)  A  deciduous  aromatic  shrub, 
which  rises  with  many  stems,  from  2  fr«  to  4  fr.  high ; 
dividing  into  several  slender  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  ferrugmous-coloured  bark,  sprinkled 
with  white  liots.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short 
footstalks,  obovate>lanceolate,  taj^ering  and  serrated 
towards  the  point  They  are  rigid,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  green,  palest  on  the 
under  side.  Thev  are  covered  with  resinous  dots, 
which  emit  a  delightful  fi'agrance  when  braised.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  J.  l£>oker,  the  whole  ''plant 
diffuses  an  agreeable  smell:  — 

'  Oale  flran  the  bof  ahall  waft  Arabian  bafan."* 

AiML  JPUtTmf  ed.  8k,  |x  438. 

The  catkins  are  numerous  and  sessile;  th^  are  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  summer's  growth,  and  remain  on  during  the  winter,  expanding 
the  following  sprins,  before  the  leaves.  The  flower  buds  are  above 
the  leaf  buds,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  whence,  as  soon  as  the 
fructification  is  completed,  the  end  of  the  branch  dies,  the  leaf  buds 
which  are  on  the  sides  shoot  out,  and  the  stems  become  compound. 
The  scales  of  the  male  catkins  are  of  a  red  shining  brown;  and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  female  catkins  have  a  circlet  of  red  hairs  towards  the 
tip.  The  berries  are  very  small,  and  covered  with  resmous  dots,  like 
the  leaves*  Though  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  generally  produced 
on  different  plants,  they  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant;  a  fitct  first 
observed  by  John  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Belfast  (See  Smith's  Eng.  F%ora, 
iv.  p.  2390  '^^  sweet  ^e  is  a  native  of  tbe  north  and  centre  of 
Europe,  of^the  north  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Lapland,  Norwav,  and  Sweden,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  far  south  as  the  north  of  luly. 
In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Sutherland  and  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
to  Cornwall,  as  high  as  1400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  being  more 
hardy  than  the  hazeL  It  is  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  there,  as  every  where 
else,  it  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  bogs  and  marshes.  The  gale  was 
noticed  by  all  the  older  botanbts:   Ray  and  Bauhin  (in  his  Historia 
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tNamtanm)<Moiitadk ;  Carduiu  and  L'Obel,£bei«niiai  andDalechamp 
■od  PaiUnsoD,  Rhds ;  the  latter  gupponng  it  to  be  the  Antu  a^Iv&lrU,  or 
wfld  aumodi,  of  Pliny ;  while  the  Daiiiah  profeiiH>r,  Simon  Puilli,  aaKKed  it 
to  be  the  Bune  as  the  Chinese  tea  tree.  According  to  Oerard,  thi>  plant,  in 
his  time,  grew  to  abundantlv  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  tlist  the  inhatritsota  made 
hggpu  of  it  (which  they  called  gotile  Hheaves)  to  heat  their  ovens.  In  more 
in^erD  times,  the  twigs  aie  laid  by  country  people  among  clothes,  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  snell,  and  to  keep  away  the  moths.  The  Welsh  lav 
braocfaea  on  their  beds  to  keep  off  the  Seas.  The  plant  is  aUo  used,  both 
in  Wales  and  Sweden,  to  dye  wool  yellow,  and  to  tan  calf-«kinB.  The 
lekvea  are  bitter,  and  are  tometimes  used  instead  of  hops  in  brewiiu 
beer ;  but,  unless  boiled  a  long  time,  they  are  r^wrted  to  give  a  head- 
ach.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  twiga  Is  used,  in  Swe- 
den, to  destroy  bugs;  and  both  the  Highlanders  and  the  Welsh  give 
an  iafiiaion  of  the  leaves  to  children,  to  kill  worms.  In  Scot- 
land, the  inhabitants  stuff  beds  with  the  leaves.  The  berries 
are  put  in  beer,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Cdcculus  fl 
tndicus,  to  make  it  heady  and  intoxicating ;  and,  when  dry, 
they  are  used,  at  St.  Lega,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans,  ■ 
■a  spice.  In  a  fresh  state,  they  yield  an  essential  cnl  bv  ^)| 
distillation.  Linnvus  states  that  the  catkins,  when  boiled,  ^^l  vv^--, 
will  throw  up  a  scum  like  wax.  The  gale  is  the  badge  of  the  ^A  ^^J 
Highland  dan  Campbell.    A  variety  with  lar^  leaves,  &c.,  jggj 

ia  mentioned  by  Mirbel,  and  a  figure  of  it  given  in  the  Mem,  Mia,,  V 
p.  474.  t.  88.,  of  which  oar  fig.  1967.  is  a  reduced  copy. 


iiMl    WIMInPL,  4p.W.i  'Piinhn.Aiur.  8(|it,lp^in.|  ».  Du  Hno.,  SL  n  IM  i 
Bun.,!  P-EU)  Ud.  Sp^,  ItUi  Sileb.,i.p,SH,  Hart.  aiSL.«fi. ;  Orao.  Vli*.,  lai] 

miHmuma.    '£  cslhn  OfUtUtilU  AIL  Ban.  XW.,S.p.»&i  Mtnm  bntrfotla,  Ao,  n^. 
^»>.,  ML  t.  «e.,  CiK  Or,  1.  PL  SO.  1  Uilv  <l>  li  LouUiD^  A-. 

Xtgrtttatt.  Phik.  AtB.,t.w.r.a.j_CK.Cu.,  i.t.asL 

TWSuci.    OnhUwmilalilntbeBKluWT  ArinvtiUDi  birt,MiMdi*nuuiu(n]><rap«t«lft« 
ABnic*.  a*  hmal*  li  douMMM  In  th*  couMir  In  miDT  plHi, 

^ec.  Char.,  jr.    Leavea  lanceolate,  pmnted,  serrated,  flat,  somewhat  shining. 
(Lam.  Bucvc.)     A  large  shrub,  fnxB  fi  (t  to  IS  ft.  high,  and  upwards ;  a 
native  of  North  America.    Introduced  b  1609,  and  flowering  in  May 
or  June. 
FarMk*. 
■  M.  c.  S  ItMS&i  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  liL  p.  396.;  M.  c.  m^dia 

Michm.  K.  Sor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  226.;  M.  carolin^sis  WiJld.  ^.  PL, 

iv.  p.  746.,   Ait.  Horl.  Sew.,  edit.  2.,  v. 

p.  379.,  MilL  Sicl.,  No.  S.,  PtatA  FL 

Jswr.  &}ll.,ii.  p.620.;  Af. pennsylv&nica 

Lam.  Enct/c.  ii.  p.  £92.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  ii. 

p.  190.  t.  55.,  and  our  &.  1966.;   M.c, 

sempervirens  Hort. ;  Mfnax  brabintica 

Cat.  Car,,  i,  t.  13. ;  C^er  de  Pennsyl- 

vanie,  Fr.,   Carolinischer    Wachstrauch, 

Ger.     T%e  broad-laceed  American  Candle- 

berryMyrllc.—Tiua  variety  has  the  leaves 

broader  than  those  of  the  species,  and  an 

arborescent  stem.    Accordin^tothe  JVbw- 

iwtni  Du  Hamel,  it  is  hardier  than   M, 

cerifera ;  and,  in  the  garden  at  Malmaison, 

near  Paris,  has  attained  the  height  of  B  ft,    ft  „  mentioned  by 

Catesby,  as  having  its  leaves  broader,  and  more  serrated,  than  the 

common  American  caudleberry  myrtle;  and  it  appears  that  it  waa 
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cultivated  in  England  before  1730,  as  it  is  included  in  the  Horttit 
Anglictu,  published  in  that  year. 

tk  M.C.S  pttmOa  Michx.  Fl.  Amer.,  ii,  p.  898.,  Punh  Fl.  Amer.,  Sept.,  iL  p.  S20.,  has  the 
leftvet  linear-lanceolate.  In  the  Ifomveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  niggeated  that  this  ia  only  a 
▼ariation  produced  by  some  diflfbrence  of  climate  or  loU.  It  if  Tery  low,  and  its  leaves 
are  not  larger  than  tliose  of  the  sweet  gale  of  Europe. 

Detcriptwn^  Sfc,  The  American  candleberry  myrtle  is  a  laive  evei^een 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  oflS  fl.  and  upwards,  in  favourable  situations, 
and  forming  a  thick  bush.  Its  general  appearance  and  habits  closely  resemble 
tho^  of  the  European  species ;  the  leaves  are,  however,  larger,  and  more 
serrated ;  they  are  evergreen,  and,  in  M,  c.  latifolia,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  sweet  bay.  The  male  catkins  are  axillary  and  sessile ;  but  have  not 
the  shining  scales  of  the  Jliyrlca  Gale,  The  fruits  are  globose  drupes,  about 
tlie  bi^ess  of  a  grain  of  black  pepper ;  covered  with  an  unctuous  substance 
as  white  as  snow,  which  ^ves  them  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  sugar  plum. 
The  candleberry  myrtle  is  found  in  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Caro- 
lina; and  the  varieties,  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania :  the  species,  and 
M.  c.  pQmila,  oflen  in  dry  shady  woods ;  while  the  broad-leaved  variety,  like 
the  ilivrica  Gale  of  Europe,  delights  in  wet  places  about  swamps  or  rivers. 
A  kind  of  candleberry  myrtle  is  fo^und  in  Canada ;  but  it  appears  to  belong 
to  Ifyrlca  Gale^  and  not  to  M,  cerifera.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  use 
made  of  the  candlebernr  myrtle,  in  America,  is  the  collecting  from  it  of  its 
resinous  wax.  This  substance,  according  to  Duplessy,  was  formerly  procured 
b^  gathering  the  berries  carefully  with  the  stalk  attached,  and  boihng  them 
till  they  burst,  when  the  oily  matter  they  contained  rose  to  the  surface;  it  was 
then  skimmed  off,  and  set  aside  to  harden,  till  it  became  a  substance  of  about 
the  consistence  of  putty,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  was  easily  blanched, 
and  was  readily  inflammable  when  made  into  candles.  A  better  way  is  said 
to  be,  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  berries,  by  which  means  a  purer  wax  is 
extracted,  of  a  pale  vdlow  colour.  The  candleberrv  wax  is  so  brittle,  that  a 
piece  will  break  if  let  fall :  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  powder,  like  common 
resin.  It  becomes,  however,  sofl,  like  common  wax,  by  pressure.  When 
made  into  candles,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  bees'  wax,  or  a  little  suet. 
The  water  in  which  the  berries  were  boiled  or  infused  is  used  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness  to  tallow  candles.  (VSgetaux  Rismeux,  ii.  p.  60.^  Culti- 
vated trees  are  said  to  yield  more  wax  than  those  that  are  found  wild.  The 
candles  formed  of  this  wax  bum  long,  and  vield  a  grateful  smell  (SnUlh*s  Corr, 
ofLkm.) ;  and  diey  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  producing  an  agreeable 
aromatic  firasrance  when  they  are  blown  out,  or  otherwise  extinsuish^.  Ac- 
cording to  £dm,  a  soap  is  made  from  the  wax,  and  it  is  used  by  surgeons 
for  plasters.  In  Carolma,  a  kind  of  sealing-wax  is  made  of  it ;  and  the  root 
is  accounted  a  spedfic  in  the  toothach.  This  shrub  has  been  cultivated  in 
English  shrubberies  since  1699 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  and  at  various  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  from  6  fk.  to  8  ft.  high.  In  France  and  Germany,  it  1ms  been 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  its  producing  wax ;  and  it  is  said  to  thrive  in  sandy 
peat,  rather  moist,  and  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  berries  every  year.  In 
Prussia,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  near 
Berlin,  in  lat.  52^  53';  which  is  nearly  1}  degree  farther  north  than  London, 
but  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  2^  9^  higher  than  London  ;  and 
wax  and  candles  have  been  msude  from  the  fruit.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  403.),  that  it  might  be  cultivated  for 
the  same  purpose  in  high  sandy  wastes  in  Hampshire,  and  other  parts  in  the 
south  of  Kngland. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  lAynca^  ctdtivated  in  British 

Gardens. 

M.  Fiya  AM.  Bert.  Kew.,  ed.  1..  a  pu  997.,  N.  Du  Umm.,  8.  p.  19*.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1896,  and  our 
Jig.  19A9.  i  the  Atores  Candleberry  Myrtle ;  has  the  leaves  elliptic-Ianoaolate.  somewhat  serrate  Male 
catkins  eompound.  Drupe  with  a  i-cellea  nucleus.  (HV/IA  4».  PL,  It.  p.  747.)    An  ereiirecn  shrub. 
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in  17TT,_bT_llr. 

K-m^SmTub.  Enejt,  £p.SBS,  N.  Du  Hum.,  t  p.  IM.; 
II.  mtidtic*  Urn.  %«.,  884.,  Itncli.  i.  pW*-;  M  amiftn 
M^m.^ni*..n.,Fliit.FliH..U1At».    L«.r. '■ ' 


Itim.,  ±ia.iaa.,Bojtimlb.,5aii  AljtanSlda  i^Jdi  raiin,  »c.,  Waa.  IhtH.,3.  t.3.\  w.  fuiuiub 
«dta^£e.,  A™,4^.,L98.  ta;  owe  »»tMii,4c,iVU..  V«..,TJ».[  (!url«ri(eiiuli-1*«!™ 
/TleU  Kilted  nUaPlMlL  Aim.,  6i,  /"/i^   ftm'-,  t  319.  17.;   If.  upen^l  Jljitf.  Ak..  1836  j  hu 

.._ . ___u,.  — ... u^  (^^j   An  iipi4aht.(iowiii -'■— "  -"*■ 

_.    ...       _  ..  ha  Toung, ud  muFli  l«r»] i  . 

thiped,  lod  deoUlwL  tt  Imicn  In  Majiuiil  June.  Hie  Mrriea  irr  i. 
UrfBtbaoUMMarjKecrllfen.  AutlisorUieCwcnilUTMlal  17^, b;  Ul 
TboBbcn,  In  hl>  TrmtOi,  hm  : "  Tht  lmnc)i«  of  cbs  «i  ihnib  r  Myika  o 
TMU),  tb* berrtHofwIikli  ueonnwl  Mtha  btnibduiM,  nKmMii 

wu.    Tlw  £»«  uTlt  fDr'aodlH ;  ud  Ibc  Ilouinlao'wTt  U 
tn*d,  wWi  or  vittaeul  ncu.-*    (rtainioj'i  Trattlt,  i.  p.  187.)     * 

App.  ii.     H<df-hardy  Species  ofMipica  not 
yet  introduced. 

M.  m*t*MrttM  Wch  Utm.  Hu,  14.  p.  474.  L  G&  t  L  i  ind  out  A.  inO. 
Law  •MUlUlilc.MiiBt.ituite  mtin,  lUbroiu.     Uilc  atUni  leullt,  ulllit* . 
sdUiiT.  ibotur  ihui  the  pctlok*.    A  tne,  with  uhxmIi,  erllndrinJ  bnnrlia. 
[^na  1  <n.  u  Si  ID.  kinf .  iDd  1  Id.  U>  1  Id.  teoad.    Foil 
HFimdcL 

Genus  II. 


□ 


COMPTO'N/.4  Banks,  Tbb  Cohptonia.   Lm,  S^tt.  HomsVis  Tn&ndriB. 
^  .     .  _  .      .       I-  firt-.  s.  p.  ifis.  1  our 

ne,  Fr.  \  CoTDptoDlVt  Ger. 
icpLuiU,  uHlopeor  IbcBrcBlvtpatnciiof  botuir  tiiflfvdvnliigofhltUiiiB- 
JJMCT^rioil,  Sic.     a  low  eTergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
ntout  peaty  •oila,  nearly  allied  to  Jlfyrlca.     Only  one  Hpeciea  haa  hitherto 
been  described. 


t  I.  C.  .^FLBNiFoYiA  Ba»Ai.    The  ABpleniuro^leaTed  ComptoD 

frxL,  L  p.  tt.  I  L'HHlt.  Slip,,  m  . 

i  Punh  Fl  Ame-.  Bept.,  a.  p.  636,  i  Lottd, 

Jh^iyiw. "^JauMtDUM  aiolRiiraium  Un.  SB.,  14U..  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  I,  p.  K&  ;  L.  pengrtnunl 
Ut-Sftt.,  Sfid.  A-IcA,  4.  p.  171.  -,  MjTictIJm.Jlnrt.CUM,iSe.,  Orim.  Vrrx:  ISS.,  CUd.l/itri.. 
IH,  A«C  Dlcl.,iiB.  4  i  oSl«  nutitni  Pri.  Jtfu.,  7T3. ;  Ufnui  tmMbiUcs  iinDli  PMi.  Ptr'-, 
t  lOa  C  6.7^  The  nit«  F*ni  Bwh,  Amtr. 

SlJ^aitmt^     Fluk.  Phft.,  t  100,  C  6,  T.  1  N.  Du  Hvn.,  L  tl.  i  DcDd.  BrIL,  t  IGA  g  whI  cur  A( 

^>fc.   Char.,  ^e.      Leaves   long,   linear,   alternate,    crenately   pinnatifid. 
{wm.^.Pl.,\\.p.ZW.)   Adedduouashna>,3ft.or4ft.hiEh.    The  young 
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branches  are  downy.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
linear ;  cut  on  each  side  into  rounded  and  numerous 
lobes,  like  those  of  the  ceterach ;  and  sprinkled  with 
shining  dots,  like  those  of  the  sales.  The  male  cat- 
kins are  oblong  and  sessile ;  female  catkins  sessile, 
solitary,  lateral,  and  bristly,  with  numerous  filaments. 
According  to  Pursh,  the  whole  plant,  when  rubbed, 
has  a  resinous  scent.  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  sandy,  stony,  or 
slaty  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  shrub  is  ver^  hardy,  but 
it  requires  peat  earth  and  a  shady  situation.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  lavers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  The  first 
and  second  methods  are  the  most  common,  as  good 
seeds  can  rarely  be  procured.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  from  U.  to  1#.  6d,  each ;  at  BoU- 
wyller,  3 francs;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 


CHAP.   ex. 

or   THB   HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER 

CASUARA^CEJB. 

This  remarkable  fiunilv  consists  of  branchy  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
are  in  all  cases,  when  ftilly  grown,  **  long,  droopins,  green,  and  wiiy,  with 
very  small  scale-like  sheaths,  in  the  room  of  leaves.  The  flo¥rers  are  unisexual, 
and  disposed  in  vertidllate  spikes;  they  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  are 
monandrous,  and  their  ovaries  are  lenticular,  with  a  solitary  erect  ovule.  The 
fruit  consists  of  hardened  bracts,  enclosing  the  small  caryopses,  or  nut-like 
seeds,  which  are  winded."  (Lindl,  in  Penny  CycJ)  Natives  ot  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia.  This  order  was  formerly  consioered  to  belong  to  Conlferse ; 
but  is  now  placed  by  botanists  next  to  Afyrickcese.  The  timber  of  some  of 
the  species  rorms  the  beef'wood  of  the  New  South  Wales  colonists,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality.  In  British  gardens,  the  plants  are  more  hardy  than  most 
of  the  Australian  trees ;  and,  in  warm  situations  in  Devonshire,  or  sheltered 
by  evergreens  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  would  probably  attain 
a  timber-like  size  without  any  care  or  trouble  wmitever. 

Caiwtrma  eqvuei^Bea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  liL  p.  320.,  Willd.  8p.  PL,  iv.  p.  190., 
Bot.  Cab.,  t.  607.,  and  ourjlg.  1972. ;  C.  Iitt6rea  Rtmph,  Amb,,  lii.  t.  57. ;  Swamp 
Oak,  Auiiral, ;  Filao  k  Feuules  de  Pr^le,  ^FV.  Monoecious.  Branchlets  weak, 
round.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  unarmed,  villous;  sheaths  of  the  male  7-parted, 
ciliated.  A  lofty  tree,  with  a  large  trunk,  and  numerous  branches.  These 
branches  are  long,  slender,  wand-like,  cylindrical,  weak,  and  drooping,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  horsetail.  Six  or  seven  scales, 
or  teeth,  on  each  branch,  serve  instead  of  leaves.  The  catkins  are  upright 
and  terminal ;  the  scales  of  the  cones  are  downy ;  and  those  of  the  male  cat^ 
kins  are  ciliated.  In  Australia,  it  flowers  in  October  and  November.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands;  from 
which  hist  country  It  was  introduced  in  1766,  by  Admiral  Byron.  From 
the  cone-like  shape  of  its  fruit,  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  bdong  to  the  Co- 
niferse,  and  was  called  the  Tinian  pine.  It  stands  out  in  the  climate  of 
London ;  and  there  is  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Bromley,  Esq.,  lift,  high, 
of  which  our  ^.  1972.  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  1834.  Jn  the  IVmuaciionsofthe 
HorticuUural  Society  for  1818  is  an  account,  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the 
entire  tree,  of  a  species  of  Casuarlna  then  irrowiiiff  in  the  gardens  of  Bel- 
vedere>  near  Weimar,  communicated  by  Ifis  Royal  Highness  Charles  Angus- 


CHAP.    ex.  CASUARACBJK. 

tw  Grand-Duke  of  Ssxe- 

WdnMr.      The  ^>eciea  of 

Caaoarlim  here  Blluded  to 

wms  KDt  to  Wdmar  (xigin- 

■U;  under  die  name  of  Ca- 

narim  raiuaedfolia  Lhoi.i 

■od  was,  m  the  year  ISIO, 

but  a  Ttrj  tmall  ahrub,  not 

more   than  3  ft.  high,  and 

the  trunk  three  fourths  of 

am  inch  in  diainela'.  In  that 

jai,  it  waa  plaated  in  the 

open  air,  in  good  aofl,  con- 

tHoing  a  portion  of  calca- 

reoua  matter,   the  aubatra- 

tum  of  the  counti;  being  of 

that   natnre.      It  wai    so  ~ 

placed  •■  to  receive  the  fiill 

mSoence  of  the  sun  in  mm- 

mer,  and  to  be  protected 

from    the    northern     and 

eaatem    windi.      In     the 
winter,  it  waa  covered  wilh 

a  temporary  building,  which 
was  wanned  by    fire,   ao  191'^ 

as    to    exclude   the   frost. 
The  bei^t  of  the  tree,  in  1818,  was  16ft.  610 
head  42  ft,  and  that   of  the  trunk  nearly  20  i 
another,  which   waa  planted  in   1613.     It  was 

in  a  flower-pot,  and  was  then  a  very  small  ahrub.  In  IBIS,  it  bad  already 
reached  the  hught  of  8  h.,  and  the  trunk  was  nearly  8  in.  in  diameter. 
The  larger  tree  flowered  in  1616,  but  without  producing  any  seed,  being 
evidently  a  diiedoua  plant.  With  r^ard  to  the  botanicd  chanOa  of  this 
casoarina  some  doubts  have  aiiien.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  spedes 
usually  called  equise^dlia.  The  Belvedere  plant  appeared,  in  1816,  to  be 
deariy  didedous :  It  waa  covered  with  male  flowers,  and  not  a  single  female 
was  to  be  seen.  Whethertbisarosefrom  thecircumatancethat,in  monmcious 
phots,  one  set  of  flowers  sometimes  so  strongly  predominates  as  to  render 
the  other  impercqitibie,  and  that  a  sort  of  eqiulity  between  the  two  seta  of 
0awers  only  takes  place  as  the  plant  advances  in  age;  or  that  the  plant  in 
~    not  C.  rquise^lia,  but  another  qteoes  of  the  genus,  which  is 


of  the 
Near  to  this  tree  was 
from  Paris  to  Weimar 


A  lid.  Bo,  PL,  t.  p.  ISCL      Haiodoui.    BnochlMi  oMt,  ts. 

.rii  d.iLibnu.    8kHtluariliciiulel.clcR,fUtmui.    A  no, 

uttroduad  Id  ISB 
<1  :;|i.  PL,  4.  ■.  im.    DliBkill.  BiuiclilMancct,  nxind.  Scalia 
siii>,lhistl)HiMle7.den.un«iih>icill«ud.    ^lowenfr^trlel. 
■  HuIUdA    tBinduad  in  181S. 

_      I.  in  ijn     BoL   Hip.,  L  3*8. 

id,  ■BOOUlllll.      -'-—•'-  -'  ■' 


Ctdturt,  4«.  Aa  all  the  above  species  are  probably  equally  hardy,  we 
would  reconnneiid  as  many  of  them  oa  posalble  to  be  sot,  and  planted  in  warm 
rituationa,  in  dry,  sandy,  pine  or  fir  woods,  where  tney  would  be  thoroughly 
sheltered.  The  pinea  should  be  at  least  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  higha  than  tbe  casua- 
rinaa ;  but  their  branches  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  nearer  them  than 
within  8  ft.  or  3ft.;  and  the  roots  of  the  pine  trees,  on  the  aide  neit  the 
k,  should  be  cut  off  annuailywith  a  spade.     As  the  t  '~~   ~~ 
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creases  in  size,  the  pines  or  firs  surrounding  it  should  have  their  branches 
cut  in,  or  the  trees  should  be  cut  down,  so  88  to  allow  the  former  room  to 
expand  on  everpr  side,  and  to  increase  its  power  of  resisting  cold  and  wind, 
as  it  increases  m  size.  Ultimately,  a  space  of  such  dimensions  migitt  be  left 
round  it  as  to  admit  of  a  spectator  looking  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  at  an  angle 
of  vision  of  from  30°  to  35°.  We  mention  this  angle  of  vision,  because 
experience  proves  that  no  tree  or  other  object  can  be  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage when  the  angle  of  vision  is  either  much  greater,  or  much  less,  than 
from  30°  to  35°.  The  casuarinas,  when  grown  in  pots,  thrive  well  In  equal 
parts  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat :  but,  in  the  open  ground,  a  sandy  loam,  with 
a  dry  subsoil,  would  probably  suit  them  b^t ;  because,  in  such  a  soil,  they 
would  probably  not  make  more  wood  than  they  could  ripen  before  winter. 
They  are  all  propagated  by  seeds,  but  would  probably  succeed  by  cuttings  of 
the  points  of  the  snoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. 


CHAR  CXI. 

OF   THB   HARDY   LIOMBOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER    QNETA^CEJE. 

E'vHEDVLK  Toum.  Devoid  of  obvious  leaves.  Leaves  scale-like,  oppoaite, 
in  pairs;  the  direction  of  the  pairs  decussating.  Flowers  unisexual;  those 
of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants. — Male.  Flowers  in  axillary  groups. 
Flowers  in  the  group  opposite,  in  pairs;  the  pairs  decussate  in  direction  ; 
each  pair  subtended  by  a  perfoliate  bractea.    Calyx  tubular,  bifid  in  the 

'  upper  part;  first  including,  then  surrounding  a  strai^t  column  situated  at 
its  base,  extended  beyond  its  tip,  and  there  divided  into  2 — 8  short  pedicels, 
proper  to  as  many  anthers  :  each  anther  has  two  cells,  and  each  ceil  opens 
by  a  terminal  hole.  —  Female.  Flowers  borne  about  the  terminal  parts  of 
a  branch,  or  of  branches ;  in  pairs  .  the  pairs  1 — 2  together,  at  the  tips  of 
axillary  peduncles ;  or  3  together  at  the  tip  of  a  branch.  Each  flower 
consists  of  an  ovule,  plano-convex,  upright,  perfoliated  at  the  tip,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  style-like  hollow  process,  formed  firom  the  secundine  of  the 
nucleus.  The  ovules  are  disposed  2  together,  with  their  flat  ^es  approx- 
imate; and  the  2  are  bracteated  by  perfoliate  decussate  bracteas.  Each 
ovule,  if  not  abortive,  becomes  a  seed.  The  seeds  are  partly  invested  with 
the  uppermost  and  upper  of  the  bracteas,  enlai^d,  and  rendered  fleshy. 
Embryo  in  the  centre  of  fleshy  albumen.  Radicle  uppermost.  —  Species 
few,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Shrubs; 
much  branched.  Stem  and  branchesjointed,  and  separable  at  the  Joints. 
(7.  Neet  ab  Eienb.  Gen,  PL  FL  Ger.;  LmdL  NaL  Syst.  Boi. ;  and  obser- 
vation.) 

Genus  I. 


UQ 


fi'PHEDRA  L\    The  Ephedra.    Lm.  Sy$t.  DicsVia  Monadelphia. 

Identifleatiom.    Un.  Ocn.,  113& ;  Reich.,  1S4S. ;  Schrelx,  1561 ;  Toum.,  4t7. ;    N.  Du  Ham.,  & 

p.  17. 
Derivatkm.    From  q^kedra,  the  Greek  name  for  the  JSnppQrb,  or  Honetail,  which  it  resembles. 

Detcripthn,  ^c.  Low  shrubs ;  evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of 
their  branches,  and  in  that  respect  resembling  the  genera  Casuarina  and  JSqui- 
s^tum.  They  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Siberia,  on 
the  sea  shore*,  or  in  saline  or  sandy  wastes ;  and  they  have  been  but  little  sub- 
jected to  cultivation.  The^  niight,  however,  be  used  in  ornanentaL  «ceiler|( 
as  evei^greens,  and  even  cultivated  for  their  fruit ;  which,  in  their  native  coun- 
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xnet,  ripens  in  Epring,  becombg  succulent,  like  a  little  mulberry,  with  a  slightlv 
add,  and  jet  lugary  aad  agreoible,  ta«t«.  Id  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south 
of  En^Aod,  thia  fniit  might  be  cultivated  so  as  to  become  valuable  for  the 
dessert ;  from  tta  ripening  at  a  time  when  no  other  truit  in  the  open  air  in 
ftitaiii  is  ever  found  ripe.  The  plants,  when  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full 
Rze,  form  eTcrgreen  bushes;  not  by  the  colour  of  their  Teaves,  which  are 
scarcely  perceptible,  except  when  yery  closely  observed  i  but  by  the  deep 
green  bark  of  the  shoots,  which,  in  old  plants,  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a 
dmse  head.  According  to  Du  Hamel,  they  bear  the  shears  well,  and  form 
beautiful  round  balls,  which  may  either  be  made  to  appear  as  if  lying  on  the 
iround,  or  may  be  trained  on  a  short  stem.     The  lower  sorts,  Du  Hamel 


shall  create  an  allusion  to  temperate  climates.     The  saving  b 
pIiDts  as  f  phedra,  which  would  require  little  or  n 


^     y  using  auch 

o  watering,  uistead  of  a 

peat  deal,  as  the  European  grasses  woidd  do  in  such  a  chmate,  would  be  very 


k   L,     The  two-spiked  Ephedra,  Great  ikrubbi/  Honr- 
tail,  or  Sea  Grape. 


■jiiiiiairi       ffptatdn  TulfSrU  XiM. 

I^Fll^fClH>'HiiL,9£,tam.,'l.eK.i 
-  -      —         »t,  ank.Flm..  IS.; 


:   CuKT.  kc 


Uknhr  HmA,  3 

(i.i  iodiiiijitM.ima.tiiiSiii'"''  '"* 

^^^^h^K'  P?*"°'^^  oPPO^te.  Catkins  twin,  (im.)  A  small  ever- 
^S  ^r*  .  nmneroua  cylmdrical  wand-like  branches,  articulated, 
and  iiirmshed  at  each  articula- 
tJoD  with  two  small  linear  leaves. 
A  native  of  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain,  in  sandy  soils  on  the 
■ea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.;  and  flow- 
ers m  June  and  July,  ripening 
its  berries  a  short  time  after- 
wanls.  It  was  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land before  1570,  by  Matthias 
L'Obel ;  but,  as  &r  as  we  have 
observed,  justice  has  neva  been 
done  to  this,  or  aity  other  spe- 
oea  of  JT'phedra  in  British  gar- 
dens. There  are  plants  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  in  the 
Twickenham  Botanic  OardeD, 
b  the  Hoiticultitral  Sodetfe 
Otrdea,  at  Kew,and  at  Messrs. 
Lodd^ea. 

m.1.  B,i 


£004 
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aw.)  E.  patnoBiiliia  pJlSm^  ;  E^Ure  niIii«irc,^:pfiUR  ir  Ahtrii,  fVT 
TV  Srra.    Tho*  in  mali  ptina  at  Mwk  Loddlfat.  , 

XiWniii«f.  OiB(iab.,lji.m.  r,  Li  AidblRuU)       "     ~     "~ ' 

■Dd  ouijdi.  I3T^  ud  1BT6.,  ofttai  mala  pluL 

4iec>  C&nv,  4'!^-    PeduDclea  many.    Catkins  solitary.  (^Lm.)  ' 
Thii  ahnJb  ia  much  sinaller,  and  hardier,  than  £.  dlttochvB 
It  is  a  native  of  ffiberio,  near  Mh  s^riiigt,  and  in  aaltaM  ' 


Bpiingt,  t 
)PBUaB,ii 


the  southern  paita  ofRusua,  froni  the  Don  and 
die  Volga  to  the  L^rs.  It  is  alio  found  in 
Penia  md   India.     It  occurs  verv  pleotifiilly 

a  the  Irtis,  sometimes  covering  lai^  ipaces,       A^ 
and  hsvi]^  beautffiilly  coloured  bemes.    The    ^ 
Kerdm  use  the  ajhea  of  the  wood  for  snuC"  ^ 

i915       (PMItRo§i.)  The  plant  was  introduced  into  , 
Britain  by  Ifwns.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  in  1772.  "^ 

■  3.  f .  ALTt'ssiM A  De^.  The  loftiest  Ephedra. 

.    Omf.r\.Alt,iv.Sll.t.SBa.i  S.  Pu.  Him..  3.ptlRi  Ktb.  Uta.  Cooir.,  p,  Sft 


-    '""   -    ""   «ri"ii!SV.ih'it\« 

AMluril  Da  HwiL,  t.  a  1  DbT, 

CfAlt,  t.4.  f.E.!  indoniA.  BTT. 

•«Uwail*,amllieRDulI(m.i  imIAi.  um  mid  IBlft,  Ainrii«  boUi  bi^  nin  SMwd. 

Srir  Oin' .  ^■-    ~V[,.^.M      GrsnchhU  Anitoita,  BiHHmu,  dUabliif.    F«aila  «IUm  a  CmI- 
.-.  i,.,-,.,nri  A  .i...,i.  >tinib,(T(iwliig  teUi«b«i^iofiin.or«ft.iiiuttMorB«A». 


nie  nia  Oonltn, .  *nl  ^  ... 


■  4.  E.  Pka'oilis  Dfrf.  The  ftsgile  ^)hedr«. 

■  a.  £.  umiGA'MA  WhU:/.     The  Amtnam  Ephedn. 
MMtiaudn.    WiDd.  Bp.  n. ,  4.  p.  Ml  I 
Xiu«l> Jn  HDBb  M  Boivl.  flDT.  fln.  i. 

Kli  Sii^  MiBL  CSBiL  p.  KI. 

TicSaa.    Boll)  iH  OB  tt»  BDU  ;AHit,  u 

-;-U-sarisasi?,-f-...  ,  w» 


CHAP.  CXII. 

OP   THK   HARm    tlSNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THE  OIIDBR  FAXA^CEfi. 

T't'sus  Tbum.  Ploweri  unisexual,  axillary ;  thoae  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
£itiiict  ptanu.  —  Hale  flower.  It  conaUts  of  anthera  opon  short  pedic^, 
«t  the  top  of  a  column  that  has  imbricate  scalei  at  the  base :  these  fiad  en- 
veloped me  column  and  anthers  before  they  were  protracted.  The  anther 
conauts  of  4, 5, 0,  or  rarely  more,  t-celled  lobes,  attached  to  a  connactivum, 
whose  tip  is  a  horizontal  shield,  lobed  at  the  et^;  it«  lobes  correspoiKJing 
m  ■uimbM'  and  place  with  thote  of  the  anther,  and  catering  them:  the  cells 
open  longitudinally.  — Fonale flower.  An  erect  orule, penbrate  at  the  tip; 
and  an  unobvious  annular  disk  at  its  base;  and,  exterior  to  this,  there 
are  inveating  imbricate  scales.  —  Fruit.  The  disk,  at  the  base  of  th»  ovule, 
becomes  a  Beshj  open  cap,  that  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  seed,  which 
it  eipoted  in  the  remammg  part:  the  scales  are  at  the  base  of  the  cup, 
ootaidG:  the  seed  is  like  a  nut. — Leaves  evergreen,  linear-acute,  rigid,  more 
or  lesa  8-rowed  in  direction.  {Xeei  ab  Etenb.;  and  J.  D.'s  obserrBtioD.) 

S«Liasti'>M  Snith.  Flowers  uniaexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  dia- 
tioct  plants. — Hale.  Flowers  in  tapering,  decnrved,brBctle9scntkins,  which 
are  borne  several  from  one  bud;  and  situated  outwardly  to  a  tuA  of  leaves 
bwne  from  the  centre  of  the  aame  bud.  Flowers  many  in  a  catkin,  each 
'i\ '  -    .    ;  I :,  only,  and  consisting  of  a  short  filanient-like  stalk; 

unil  {ui'.AM  III  I  .'Min  attached  very  near  to  its  tip,  and  a  scale  that  t«p- 
minaies  ii. —  ttiiutli'.  Plowers  borae  trom  a  bud,  from  which  leaves  are 
pnxiui-eJ  aiso;  ami  in  |ieduncles,  either  singly,  or  several  on  the  pedic^ 
tin  bmnebed  peJuni  U  .  Flower  sented  in  a  shallow  cup,  fbnncu  of  the 
dhtcd  tip  of  the  ptiii>i:i.:lc  or  pedicel,  and  convsling  of  a  rathcc  |;lab«Me 
calyx,  conlracted  to  [i  point,  and  then  expanded  into  a  narrow  limb,  an3 
ioctuding  an  ovary,  'Mie  calyx  is  fleshy  and  persistent,  and  becomca  a 
dnipaoeoit*  covering  ii^  :i  nut,  which  is  rather  egg-sh^>ed,  and  very  «6ghtlj 
comprcaied.  Embryo  straight,  cylindrical.  Cotyledons  two,  very  lo^-— 
Sp<:ries  1 1  a  native  i.ii  Japan  ;  a  large  tree,  with  a  Ions'  straight  stent. 
Le;jvc-s  wiili  long  jiciiolc')  and  disks  tranverseiyrhatDboidal,  divided  part  of 
the  w^  down  into  8  or  more  lobes:  and  coriaceous  and  striated  ;  ingroupq, 
or  alternately.    ( Richard,  Smith,  froZtoH,  Jai^ias,  hikI  oltoervation.) 
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PART  III. 


Genus  I. 


rA'XUS  L.    Trb  Yew.    Lin.  Sytt.  Dioe'cia  Monadelphia. 


Idetumeatiom,  Lin.  Ocn.,  532. ;  Jum.  418. ;  FL  Br.,  1066. ;  Tourn.,  t  362. ;  Laa.,  L  889. ;  Garta. 
t  81. ;  N.  Dii  Ham.,  1.  p.  61. ;  Rich.  Mem.  ConiC,  p.  ISl.  1 8. 

Deriwatiom.  From  Uuom,  a  bow ;  being  formerly  much  uted  in  making  them:  or  Arom  taxU,  ar- 
rangement :  from  the  leaTet  being  arranged  on  the  brancbei  like  the  teeth  of  a  oomb :  or  from 
fojc^wm,  pouon ;  though  Fliny  sayi  that  poiion  {taxieum)  was  to  named  from  this  tree,  which  waa 
contidered  poljonoui.  The  derivation  of  the  term  Yew  if  snppoeed  to  be  from  the  Celtic  word  Im, 
aometimei  pronounced  tf,  and  fignifying  Tetdure ;  alluding  to  the  jew  being  an  evergreen ;  and 
thia  will  ako  explain  the  French  name,  if. 

DetcripHon^  S^c,    Evergreen  low  trees,  with  numerous,  mostly  linear,  and 
tire  leaves ;  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 


entire 


t  \,  T.  BACCA^TA  L     The  berried,  or  common^  Yew 


Arbi,  50. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  n.  i 
p.  &9. ;  Lindl.  S jnoiM.,  p.  8il 
mommmet.    TYxus,  No.  166S., 


FL  Br^l066.  J  Eng.  Bot,  1 74&  ;  Hook. 
t.l5&  ;  Dicka.  H.  Sico.  Faw.,  16.  6. :  Ehrh. 
Hook.  Br.  FL,  pl4Ml  i  Mackay  FL  Hibern. 


flair.  Bin.,  2.  piSSSL,  BaU  S^n.,  U5.,  Oer.  2m..lS7a,  «.».. 
Hiti.,  1.  p  841.,  Saiik.  Valgr.t  8L  pi  444.,  Cam.  SpU.,  84a ;  If,  jFV.  ;  Uienbattm.  Ihenbaom,  or 
Elhcnbaum,  Ger. ;  Taxo,  ZiaL  ;  Texo  Span. 

The  Beset.  The  yew  being  almoet  always  raided  fhmi  seed,  the  male  and  female  plantt  may  be  lup. 
poeed  to  be  nearly  equally  distributed,  both  in  natural  woods  and  in  artiBeial  plantations.  Ac- 
cording toMiller  and  Lamarck,!botb  sexes  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  tree ;  and  the  Ikct  wUI 
be  found  confirmed  in  a  ftiture  page.  As  flu-  at  we  have  been  able  to  obserro.  says  White  of  Set- 
borne,  the  male  tree  becomes  much  larger  than  the  female  one.  (Nai.  Wei.  qf  Seik,  ed.  178a) 

Mi^ravingt.  Eng.  Bot,  t  746. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  IMa ;  BulL  Fr.,  1 196. :  Oer.  Emac.  1570.  t ;  Bauh. 
Hist,  i:  p.  841.  ti  Matth.  Valgr.,  8.  pi444.  f. ;  Cam.  Epit,  n.840.  t ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  1 19L  ; 
Blackw.,  1 578. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  8. 1 86. ;  Oelhaf.  Abbild.,  1 8S,  84. ;  Osnrtn.  Fmot,  1 91.  f.  6 ; 
and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  2-ranked,  crowded,  linear,  flat.  Receptacle  of  the 
barren  flowers  globular.  {SnM  Eng.  FL)  A  tree,  indigenous  to  most 
murts  of  Europe;  flowering  in  Mar(£  and  April,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
September. 

Varietiet. 

1  T.  6. 2  fiuHgidia ;  T.  fastig^ta  Undi. ;  T.  hibdmica  Hook.,  Lodd.  Cai^ 
ed.  1836 ;  our  iig.  198 1 .  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree 
in  our  last  Volume.  The  upright,  or 
Florence  Court,  Yew ;  the  Irish  Yew. 
— This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  readily 
distinguished  nrom  the  species  by  its 
upright  mode  of  growtn,  and  deep 

Seen  leaves,  which  are  not  in  ranks 
Le  those  of  the  common  yew,  but 
scattered,  as  shown  in  fi^.  1981.  All 
the  plants  of  this  variety  in  cultivation 
are  of  die  female  sex ;  and  the  fruit 
is  oblong,  and  not  roundish,  as  in  the 
common  variety.  The  finest  speci- 
mens, Mr.  Mackay  informs  us  {FL 
Hibern.,  p.  260.),  grow  at  Comber,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  and  near  the 
town  of  Antrim;  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  {Wanted  before 
1 780.  This  variety  was  first  observed 
at  Florence  Court,  near  which,  on  the 
mountains  of  Fermanadi,  our  corre* 
spondent  Mr.  Young  informs  us»  the 
original  tree  still  exists  in  a  healthy  and 
visorous  state.  JP%.  1982.,  to  a  scale 
ofl  in.  to  12  ft.,  is  a  portrait  of  one  of 
the  trees  at  Comber,  which  grows  in 
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the  ahrubbery  of  Jtunes  Andrews,  Em.,  from  a  drawing  by  W.  O. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Fortfield,  near  Belfut,  kindly  procured  for  ui 
b;  Hr.  Hackay.  The  drawing  wu  accompanied  by  the  ToUoving 
description,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Andrews, 
the  aon  of  tlie  proprietor  of  the  tree: 
—  Thb  yew  is  21ft.  hi^j  the  di-  . 
ameter  of  the  hewl  is  16  ft.  6  in.,  T 
and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  I 
at  1  ft  irom  the  Eround,  is  4  ft.  5  in 
** 'nw  tree  resemblea  an  iu  verted  con< 
formed  of  nimieroua  ri^ly  foliated  i 
tapering  branches,  of  ■  deep  green, 
and  studded,  in  autuma,  with  scarlet  - 
coral-coloured  berries.  The  head  of 
the  tree  is  formed  by  numerous 
Inanches  springing  up  from  a  main 
■tern  of  only  1  ft.  6  ui.  high.  These 
branches  VHTy  much  in  thickness  and 
hei^t;    about    ten    of  the  largest  '*» 

haruig  the  diameter  of  a  foot  each.  Their  form  and  growth  are,  how- 
ever, very  unifomi,  being  richly  encircled  with  innumerable  small 
plume-like  aboots,  growing  vertically  along  the  main  brenchea,  of 
about  6  UI.  in  lengUi,  and  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  decussated 
leaves  of  about  1  in.  in  length;  and  all  so  feathering  the  several 
arms,  as  to  form  the  lengthened  plumes  exhibited  by  the  drawing; 
about  6fty  of  which  easily  waved  sombre  plumes  form  the  top  of 
the  tree.  The  esact  age  of  this  jew  is  unknown  :  it  was  planted 
by  John  Andrews,  Esq.,  father  of  its  present  owner;  and  it  hai 
been  certainly  50  years  in  it*  present  utuadon.  This  kind  of  yew  is 
now  very  generally  and  extensively  planted  here  in  ornamental  plant- 
ations; and  I  can  trace  much  of  its  propagation,  even  in  Dublin, 
to  the  trees  sent  thither  as  presents  by  my  grandbther.  —  C.  J.  A,, 
Iha&i,  Nov.  1636."  There  are  two  trees  of  this  variety  at  Nether 
Place,  near  Mouchline,  Ayrshire,  respecting  which  the  following 
information  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Davidson, 
gardeaei',  at  Nether  Phiee.  "  In  compliance  with  your  request  I 
have  Bgmn  measured  the  Irish  yews  in  Mr.  Campbell's  ganlen  at 
Netfaa  Place.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  age  of  the  trees,  but  I  am 
informed  by  Miss  Campbell,  that,  about  40  or  50  years  ago,  they 
failed  at  their  tops,  and  were  then  cut  over,  which,  mdeed,  appears 
evident  on  examining  the  trunks.  There  are  now  66  upright 
branches  from  the  one  trunk,  and  56  upri^t  branches  from  the 
other,  each  measuring  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  cu'cumferencc.  In  ap- 
pearance  the  two  trees  are  exactly  alike :  the  larger  is  88  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  smaller  20ft.  6 in.  in  height;  the  circumference  of  the 
larger  head  is  66  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  smaller  66  ft.  3  in. ;  the  circun)> 
ference  of  the  larger  trunk  is  9  ft.,  and  of  the  smaller  8  ft.;  and 
the  trunk  of  each  tree  rises  about  2  (t.  from  the  soil  before  it  begins 
to  throw  out  branches.  Both  trees  ore  in  perfect  health.  These 
yews  must  be  of  slow  growth ;  since,  10  years  ago,  I  propagated  some 
plants  from  the  old  trees,  and  the  greatest  progress  they  nave  made 
m  that  space  of  time  is  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  A  beautiful  dtawii^  of 
one  of  these  trees,  was  sent  to  us  by  iSi.  Davidson,  but  it  came  too 
late  to  be  engraved.     One  at  Balcarras,  in  Fifeshire,  was,  in  1 


culture,  more  especially  in  small  garden 

■■  T.b.ZpTOcimbent;  7*.  procumbens  Z.o(M.  Co/.,  ed.  1636;  is  i 

and  somewhat  trailing  shrub,  not  very  coounon  in  collecttons. 
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propagated  by  layers;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiget's. 
[t  appears  to  be  nothing  inore  than  a  stunted  variety  of  the  cornmon 
yew,  and  to  be  identictd  with  the  T,  canadensis  of  Wiildenow,  and 
the  T.  b.  minor  of  the  elder  Michaux;  but,  as  we  have  only  seen 
small  plants  of  it  and  of  T.  canadensis,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  keep  the  latter  separate  for  the  present. 
'^  T»  6.  4i  erccta,  the  upright  yew,  is  a  seedline  frc^  T-  b.  fiiitigftta,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  2-ranked  as  in  Sie  common  yew,  bat  the 
branches  take  an  upright  direction  as  in  the  Iri^  yew.    There  is  a 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gkurden. 
m  T.b.  5  JolUs  variegdtu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  Tarieg&t^ 
with  whitish  yellow.    It  is  seldom  found  higher  than  a  large  anrub. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  either  of  the  ripened  wood 
put  in  in  autumn,  or  of  the  newly  formed  wood  put  in  m  July,  and 
treated  like  the  cutting  of  Cape  heaths. 
^  T.  6*  6  fritcto  liUeo.    This  variety  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Whitlaw  of  Dublin,  about  1817,  or  before,  growing  on  the 
demesne  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  near  Glasnevin ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  neglected  till  1833,  when  Miss  Blackwood  discovered 
a  tree  of  it  in  Clontarf  churchyard,  near  Dublin.    Mr.  Madcay, 
on  looking  for  this  tree  in  1837,  found  no  tree  in  the  churchyard, 
but  severu  in  the  grounds  of  Clontarf  Castle ;  and  one,  a  lar^  one, 
with  its  branches  overhanging  the  churchyard  wall,  horn  which  he 
sent  us  specimens.    The  tree  does  not  difier,  either  in  its  shape 
or  foliage,   from  the  common  yew ;  but,  when  covered  with  its 
berries,  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  object,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  few  trees  covered  with  berries  of  the  usual  coral  colour. 
Other  VaneUta  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlinss;  and  it  appears 
Aat  a  kind  with  shorter  and  broader  leaves  than  usual  was  formerly  pro- 
pagated in  the  nurseries.    The  vew  tree,  in  some  situations,  is  found  with 
spreading  branchea^not  unlike  those  of  a  very  old  spruce  fir,  and  having  the 
spray  drooping ;  but  whether  this  is  a  true  variety,  or  only  a  variation,  is  un- 
certain.   A  portrait  of  a  tree  of  this  description,  now  growing  in  the  garden 
of  J.  F.  M.  JDovaston,  Esq.,  at  West  Felton,  near  Shrewsbury,  will  be 
lound  in  a  fiiture  page.    If  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dovaston's  tree,  which 
.    is  monoecious,  be  permanent,  it  well  deserves  pro[>agation,  both  on  account 
.    of  its  pendulous  shoots,  and  because  it  is  moncecious.    Ortqga  states  that 
.  the  yew,  which  grows  wild  in  different  parts  of  Arraffon,  flowers  in  Mav, 
•June^  and  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  November;  from  which  it  would 
,  appear  to  be  a  chfferent  variety  from  that  of  central  and  northern  Europe ; 
.   because  the  difierence  of  time  between  the  flowering  of  the  common  yew 
in  Paris  and  Stockholm  does  not  exceed  a  month.    Gleditsch  thinks  there 
jnay  be  two  species ;  one  indigeoous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other 
>   to  the  north  y  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  circumstance  of  some  plants 
•  .  being  ouich  more  tender  than  others.    This  is  the  case  even  in  France, 
vi(hese»  accordbg  to  Du  Hamel,  many  yews  were  destroyed  hj  the  severe 
fix»t  of  1709 ;  aodj  according  to  Mafesherbes,  many  died  in  his  plantations 
in,  (he  winter  of  1789.    In  every  case  where  plants  are  raised  fitmi  seed, 
,   there  will  be  different  degrees  of  hardiness^  as  well  as  variations  in  other 
.i  .respects;  and  hence,  in  a  severe  season,  all  the  tenderer  varieties  of  an 
indigenous  species  may  be  killed,  while  idl  the  hardy  ones  stand  unhgnred. 

• :  2>d«dnjp^iwi  4^.  The  yew  tree  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  short  but 
tttraigbt  trunk,  which,  at  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  sends  out  numerous  spread- 
ing bninohesk  Ibnning  adense  bead,  usually,  when  full  grown,  fix>m  30  ft.  to 
40fb.  tm  hsa^i  and  always  characterised,  tiU  the  tree  attains  a  great  age^  hy 
thl^  tilftings  and  skyoutlme  beiqg  pointeid  or  peaked ;  though,  efter  the  tree 
has.  b6gUDil)od4c^y«' these  become  rounded  or  stag- headed.  The  trunk  and 
btaqdifii  ant  (duu^elfid. longitudinally,  and  are  generally  roughs  from  the  pro- 
truding remains  of  shoots  which  have  dece^ed  and  dropped  off.    The  bark  is 
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leave*  are  acattered,  nearly  s^aile,  dichotomous  (Ast  ia,  in  two  Uteral  rout), 
Enear,  ouir*,  very  slightly  revolutc.and  about  I  in.  bng  j  dark  green,  smooth 
■ndsbiniiiBabore;  paler,  with  a pruniinCDt  midrib,  beneath;  termuiating in  a 
HuaiL  luuiulus  point.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  each  irom  ascalyimhricated 
bod  J  the  male  ones  ligjit  brown,  white  with  abundant  pollen ;  and  the  female 
Me*«een,  reacmbiii^  with  their  acaly  bracteas,  a  little  acorn.  The  atwueni 
1  £  to  10,   and  tite  divisions  of  the  anthers  frcun  t  to  S.     Fruit 


droa^iiX,.coDtHtine  of  a  sweet,  btemally  glutinous,  scarlet  berry,  open  at  the 
top,  eoctasing  a  brown  oval  nut,  unconnected  with  tlie  Seaby  port    SometiinH 
thM  nut  ia  Utagv  than  the  fleshy  cup  in  wluch  it  ia  embedded ;  in  which  a 
it  hiB  the  appearance  of  a  smaU  acorn ;  but,  in  general,  the  pobt  of  the  n 


is  lower  than  the  rim  of  the  cup.     The  nut  contains  a  kernel,  wluch  ia  c 

■bie,  tad  baa  an  agreeable  flavour  like  those  of  the  stone  pine.  The  yew  is 
of  alow  growth;  but.in  favourable  situations,  it  will  attain  the  hel^t  of.  6  ft, 
ttt  &&.,  arnKM«,in  10  years  from  the  seed.  In  SO  years,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  15  ft.,  and  it  will  continue  growing  for  lOOyeais;  after  which  it 
becomea  comparatively  stationary,  but  will  live  for  many  centuries.  When 
dntwn  up  bv  other  trees,  or  by  bong  planted  in  masses,  it  takes  somewhat  the 
,L .  —  ?_  .._      -  '  - ly  i^(J,ur  '  -'        ■  ' 


V  Ota  fir;  and  may  be  found,  thus  circumstanced, 
wun  a  dew  trunk  30  ft.  or  40  f^  high.  It  stoles  when 
cut  down  under  SO  or  30  years  of  age,  but  rarely  when  ^ 
it  ti  older.  The  largest  tree  which  we  have  heard  of  -^ 
b  Ellwand  is  b  the  churchyard  at  llarlington,  near 
BoHiulow,  where  it  is  58  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  ft.,  and 
a  head  50  ft.  b  diameter;  and  the  oldest  are  at  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
h^  treea  at  the  time  the  abbey  was  founded,  in  1 13S. 
P%.  1963.  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  these  trees,  to  a  scale 
of  I  in.  to  60  ft.  j  and  a  portrait  of  another,  to  a  larger  i<^i 

wif .  wiQ  be  given  in  a  future  page. 

Gtagr^iiy.  The  yew  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  north 
lat,  56^  to  the  Uediterranean  Sea;  and  also  to  the  east  and  west  of  Alia; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  T.  canadensis  is  only  a  variety  of  T,  bacc&to, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  common  yew  is  also  a  native  of  North 
Aoterica,  b  Maryland,  Canada,  and  other  places.  In  a  wild  state,  it  ia 
oonfined  to  shady  places,  such  as  the  north  side  of  steep  hHh,  or 
among  tall  deciduous  trees;  and  is  always  found  on  a  clayey,  loamj,  or 
cakaraoua  soil,  which  is  naturally  moist.  It  sometimes  ^wa  in  the  clefts 
of  dr^  rocks,  but  never  on  sandy  plains;  and  hence  it  is  wanlSng  in  the 
RnM^nn  empire,  except  on  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  In  C-aucasu*. 
It  i«  found  m  every  part  of  Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland:  on  limestone  difl^ 
and  m  mountainous  woods,  in  the  south  of  England;  and  on  schistous, 
basaltic,  and  other  rocks,  in  the  north  of  England  :  and,  in  Scotland,  it  is  par- 
ticulady  abundant  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains  near  Loch  Lomond, 
In  Ireland,  it  ^ows  b  the  crevices  of  rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  IJOOft.j  but 
at  that  height  U  assumes  the  appenrancc  of  alow  shrub.  According  to  Tem- 
pleton,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  there  in  a  state  which  can  be  considered 
truly  wild.  The  yew  is  rather  a  soUta^  than  a  aocial  tree  ;  being  generally 
loond  either  alone,  or  with  trees  of  a  different  species.  In  England,  and  also, 
•■  Pallas  informs  us,  on  Caucasus,  it  grows  under  the  shade  of  the  beech, 
which  few  other  evergreens  will  do. 

Hiitory,  ^c-  The  yew,  and  its  use  for  making  bows,  are  mentioned  b^  the 
earliest  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  imd  in  poisonous  properties  «fc  pomtad 
out  by  Dioscorides,  Nicander,  Galen,  Pliny,  and  othert>  TheophrBstus  nya 
(lib.  ni.)  that  the  leaves  will  poison  horses.  Csesar  mentions  that  Cadvulees, 
king  of  the  Eburones,  ^iaoned  himself  with  the  juice  of  th^yew.  (Dr  Bttt. 
Gail.,  lib.  iv.)  Suetonius  asserts  that  the  Emperor  ClaiHlins  published  nn 
edict,  sial^  that  the  juice  of  this  tree  had  h  marvellous  power  in  ctiring  the 
6a  4 
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bite  of  vipers.  Plutarch  says  that  it  \»  veiipniou3  when  il  is  i»  flowery 
the  tree  b  then  full  of  sap ;  and  that  its  shade  b  fatal  to  all  who  aksp  under 
!t  ^  Pliny  adds  to  the  above,  that  the  berries  of  theinale.  yew  ace  m  nortal 
poison,  particularly  in  Spam ;  and  that  persons  have  died»  wbo  have  drunk 
wme  out  of  casks  made  of  the  wood.  (l2b*  xvi.  cap,  10.)  AlaQ»  that^' accocd^ 
ihg  to  Sextius,  in  Arcadia  it  was  death  to  lie  beneath  tne  shade  of  the  jbw« 
In  more  modem  times,  Mathiolus  and  J«  Bauhin  were  the  Smt  to  pfofe,  hf 
positive  facts,  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew;  but  Falktt 
ochoot,  a  Jesuit,  asserted  that,  if  the  hraoches  of  the  tree  weve  dipped  in 
stagiiant  water,  their  poison  became  neutralised.  Gerard  and  L*OIm1  ooon 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  fruit  of  the  yew  might  be  eaten  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  in  sleeping  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree. 

The  yew  was  formerly  much  valued  in  Britam,  on  account  of  the  uae  made 
^rf"  its -wood  for  bows,  this  weapon  being  that  princi^ly  used  by  the  andeot 
BritOBs  in  idl  their  wars.  It  was  fatal  to  several  Bntisn  king^f  viz.,  Hjuold^ 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  William  Rufus,  in  the  New  Forest;  and  Bichanl 
Coeur  de  Lion,  at  Limoges,  in  France.  It  was  to  the  skill  of  the  Bnglish  with 
tb^  k>ng  bow  that  the  conquest  of  Ireland  bv  Henry  ILyin  117^  is  attri* 
buted;  and  afterwards  the  victories  of  Cressy,  roictiers,  and  Agincourt.  Li 
15^,  Ridiard  II.,  holding  a  parliament  in  a  temporary  building,  on  account 
of  the  wretched  state  of  Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  his  hut  with  4,000 
Cheshire  archers,  armed  with  tough  yew  bows,  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
debate.  (Fennarift  London,  ed.  3.,  p.  39.)  Statutes  were  passed  by  many 
oiTour  early  British  sovereigns  fbrbiading  the  exportation  o^  yew  wood,  and 
obliging  ail  Venetian  and  other  carrying  ships  to  import  10  bow-staves  witk 
every  butt  of  Malmse^r  or  other  wine;  and,  by  the  5th  of  Edward  IV.,  every 
Bngtishntan  xfwellin^  in  Ireland  was  expressly  ordered  to  have  an  Engliali 
bow  of  his  own  height,  made  of  yew,  wych  hazel,  ash,  or  awbume;  that  ia, 
according  to  some,  I'aubour,  or  the  laburnum,  which  was  as  much  used  on 
the  Continent  for  making  bows  as  the  yew  was  in  Britain  (see  p.  590.) ;  or, 
according  to  others,  the  alder.  **  As  for  brasell,  elme,  wych,  and  ashe,*'  saya 
Roger  Ascham,  "  experience  doth  prove  them  to  be  mean  for  bowes;  and  so 
to  conclude,  ewe  of  all  other  things  is  that  whereof  perfite  shootinge  would 
have  a  bowe  made."  The  last  statute  that  appears  m  the  books,  respecting 
the  use  of  yew  for  bows,  is  the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  14.,  which  directs  tiiat 
bow-staves  shall  be  imported  into  England  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other 
pilules.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  yew  tree  is  scarce,  it  was  formerly  forbid- 
den,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  the  tree  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make  bows  of  the  wood.  The  Swiss  mountaineers  call  it  William's  tree,  in 
memory  of  Wflliam  Tell. 

The  custom  of  planting  yew  trees  in  churchyards  has  never  been  satis&c- 
torily  explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  yew  trees  were  placed  near 
the  churches  for  the  purpose  of  affording  branches  on  Palm  Sunday ;  others, 
that  they  might  be  safe  there  from  cattle,  on  account  of  their  value  for  making 
bows ;  others,  that  th^  were  emblematical  of  silence  and  death ;  and  others^ 
that  they  were  useful  for  the  purpose  of  affording  shade  or  shelter  to  those 
who  came  too  soon  for  the  service.  The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  various  writers ;  of  whom  the  last  who  has  takeu  a  comprehensive  view  of 
it  is  J.  E.  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  from  whose  article,  in  the  Magasme  4^ 
NiKhind  Hhtory,  vol.  i,  new  series,  we  give  the  following  abridged  abstract  :«— 
"  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  yew  in 
our  churchyards:  but  it  seems  most  natural  and  simple  to  believe  that,  being 
Indisputably  indigenous,  and  being,  from  its  perennial  verdure,  its  longevity^ 
and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  specimen  of  inunor- 
tality,  its  branches  would  be  employed  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  on  their  first 
^rival  here,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  cypress,  to  deck  the  j^aves  of  the 
dead,  and  ft>r  other  sacred  purposes.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  mnovators  in 
i^Kofon  to  avoid  unnecessary  mterference  with  mattars  not  essential,  theBe« 
with  many  other  customs  of  heathen  origin,  would  be  retained  and  engrafted 
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011  it*  fltvt  introdtiction.  It  would  indeed  be  surpriBiiiff,  if 
t  Mid  so  congenlRi  to  their  best  feelings  were  not  aUowedil  as 
n  tnbate  to  departed  worth  or  fHendship,  nnder  that  new  and  purer  system, 
which  oonfinaed  to  theny  the  eheering  piospect  of  a  reunion  after  death  with 
tkifle  who  had  sfaaured  their  pleasum  and  affections  here.  History  and  tniF- 
dkkn  oooeur  in  telling  us  that  thin,  was  the  case,  and  that  the  yew  was 
abo  tWady  eouitcted,  in  the  superstitions  of  our  simple  forefethers,  with 
ghoBta  and  fairies. 

**  ia  the  works  of  a  very  ancient  Welsh  bard,  we  are  told  of  two  churches 
nwnmed  for  their  prodigious  yew  trees :  — 

*  Bttigor  Eigor, »  BanKeibrr  HtaDan 
Ymu  «r  efodTMi  er  ctyd  znfs/ 

wfaieh  Dr.  Owen  Po^  thus  translates : — '  The  Minster  of  Esgor,  and  that 
df  HtoUan,  of  celebnty  for  sheltering  yews.'    Henllan  signifies  an  old  grave; 
thus  proving  that  its  oiurch  stood  where  druid  worship  bad  been  performed. 
Cm  we,  then,  longer  doubt  the  real  origin  of  planting  yew  trees  in  our  church- 
yards ?     If  it  be  said  that  this  usual,  though  not  natural,  situation  of  the  yew 
tree  proves  the  venerable  specimens  which  we  find  in  diurchyards  not  to  be 
older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  replied,  that  our  earliest 
Christian  churches  were  generally  erected  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple, 
and  that  at  least  one  motive  for  placing  churches  m  such  situations  would  be 
their  proximity  to  trees  already  sacred,  venerable  for  size,  and  indispensable 
in  their  religious  rites.    That  these  rites  were  performed,  and  altars  erected, 
in  groves,  fiT>m  the  remotest  antiquity,  we  know  fix>m  the  Pentateuch.    The 
devotions  and  sacrifices  of  Baal  among  the  Moabites,  and  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  Canaanites  and  other  tribes  of  Gentiles,  were  performed  in  groves  and 
htth  places.    The  druids  chose  for  their  places  of  worship  the  tops  of  wooded 
h£a,  where,  as  they  allowed  no  covered  temples,  they  cleared  out  an  open 
spaee,  and  there  erected  their  circles  of  stone.    Many  of  the  remote  Welsh 
chnrv^es  are  on  little  eminences  amon^  wooded  hills.      Mr.  Rootsev  of 
Bristol  baa  suggested  that  our  words  kirk  and  church  might  probably  have 
originated  in  the  word  cerrig^  a  stone  or  circle  of  stones ;  the  first  churches 
having  been  placed  within  these  circular  stone  enclosures.     Hence  also, 
perhaps,  eaer,  a  camp,  which  word  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Wales  for  the 
waif  ronod  a  churchyard.     Dr.  Stukeley  believes  that  round  churches  are 
the  most  ancient  in  England.     A  circle  was  a  sacred  symbol  among  the 
Eastern  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  raised  platform  within  a  circle  of  stones,  which  is  sometimes  found  round 
our  old  yews,  as  in  Darley  and  Llanfoist  churchyards,  be  not  a  remnant  of 
thb  superstition.    Many  of  the  first  Christian  churches  were  built  and  inter- 
twined with  green  boughs  on  the  sites  of  druidical  groves.  When  Aogustine 
was  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  preach  Christianitv  in  Britain,  he  was  par- 
ticularly enjoined  not  to  dettroy  the  heathen  templet^  but  only  to  remove  the 
ioiages,  to  wash  the  walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  &c.,  and  so  convert 
tkem  mto  Christian  churches.    These  were  the  designaia  loca  GentiUum,  in  which 
onr  converted  ancestors  performed  their  first  Christian  worship.    ZJIan,  so 
general  a  name  for  towns  and  villages  in  Wales,  is  a  corruption  of  the  British 
Zfffjnt,  a  grove ;  and,  strictly,  means  an  enclosure,  rather  than  a  church,  the 
phices  so  designated  being,  probably,  the  earliest^inhabited  spots,  and  also 
those  where  religious  rites  would  be  celebrated.  (  See  p.  1 7 1 7.)   Egltuys  means 
a  Ohristian  church  (ecclesia);  and,  probably,  those  were  so  call^  which 
were  first  erected  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  not  on  the  site  of 
a  heathen  temple.''    (Mag,  Nat,  Hist,^  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Bisiort^^  vol.  vi.  p.  48., 
also  suggests  the  probability  of  churches  having  been  built  in  yew  groves,  or 
near  large  old  yew  trees,  as  greater  than  that  of  the  yew  trees  having  been 
phuited  in  the  churchyards  after  the  churches  were  built,  A  consecrated 
yew  (according  to  a  table  quoted  in  Martyn's  Miller^  and  taken  from  the 
ancient  laws  ofWales,)  was  worth  a  pound,  while  a  wood  yew  tree  was  worth 
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only  fifteen  pence ;  a  circiunstance  whicb  reader*  it  probable  thai  some  par- 
ticular ideas  of  sanctity  were  attached  to  the  cfaurcbTard  yewB»  and  that  tn^ 
only  were  employed  in  religious  ceremonies.  .     .  • .    . 

The  history  or  the  yew,  as  a  garden  tree,  is  invohred'in  >ob800Ii^f.  Thape 
is  no  evidence  that  it  wasosed,  either  for  hedges,  or  lor  being  clipped  anfto 
artificial  shapes,  by  the  Romans ;  and,  therefijre,  it  is-  probaUe  that  it  was  first 
«o  employed  in  the  west  of  Burope,  and,  in  all  pmbabHityyin  Bianoe*  '  In 
England,  dipped  yews,  whether  as  hedges  or  garden  omaiiienfe»,  'Woro  oat 
'Common  in  die  early  part  of  Evelyn's  time;  for  that  author  claims*  *' without 
vanitie,"  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  who  brought  the  yew  **iako  laahion, 
as  well  for  defence  [meanug  in  hedges],  as  for  m  sucoedaneum  to  cypfoss, 
whether  in  hedges  or  pyramids,  conic  spires,  bowls,  or  what  other  shapes ; 
adorning  the  parks  or  larger  avenues  with  their  lofty  tops,  30  ft.  liigh,^aiid 
braving  all  the  efibcts  of  the  most  rigid  winter,  which  cypnesa  cannot  woith^r. 
I  do  again,"  he  continues,  ''name  the  yew,  £br  hedges,  preferablfiv  for  .beauty 
and  a  stiff  defence,  to  any  plant  I  hove  ever  seen.'*  {limt,  EvcL^t'u  p*  26K) 
The  practice  of  clipping  the  yew  and  other  trees  into  the  ahapee»of  animals 
and  seometricaft  forms  seems  to  have  been  moat  prevaknt  ^toai  the  tiaie  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  latter  end  of  William  ILL,  when  it  g^uaUv  gave  way.  Bcsod- 
ley,  writing  in  VtVt  {New  Impnwemenii,  p.  72.),  says  of  the  yew,->-''  I  have 
seen  great  vweties  of  teves,  very  welt  represented,  of  men*  beasta,  hir4s, 
ships,  and  the 'like;  but  the  most  common  uiapes  which  have  been  given  to 
the  yew  by  gardeners  are  ekher  cones  or  pyramids."  He  prefers  the  yem 
for  clipping  into  forms  of  animals^  on  account  of  the  smalliiesB  of  its  leaves  ; 
adding  that  ''the  holl^,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens,  ai«  not  fit  for 
being  cut  into  any  nicer  figures'*  than  pyramids,  biuls,  or  a  straight  atom 
with  a  top  like  tlie  eap  of  a  mushroom.  Switaer,  writing  about  we  same 
time  as  Bradley,  t^atures  to  doubt  the  beauty  of  these  fimires;  but  the.final 
blow  was  given  to  them  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  bj^Bridgman,  in  RichsMHid 
Park ;  and  bv  Pope,  in  a  p^ier  in  the  Guardian^  vol.  n.  No.  174.  The  yew  atill 
continues  to  be  dipped  in  the  form  of  hedges  $  and  in  some  places,  for  example 
in  some  of  the  college  gardens  at  Chdbrd,  these  hedges  exhibit  niches,  arcadeay 
and  pilasters.  There  are  a  few  very  old  gardens  'in  Endaad,  such  as  at 
Wroxton,  near  Banbury,  Stanatead,  near  Chichester,  and  Leven's  Grove,  in 
Westmoreland,  where  the  yew  mav  still  be  seen  cut  into  singular  shapes,  aa 
ornaments  to  r^ukrly  clipped  he<^|es,  and  to  ancient  flowar^gardens*  The 
efibct  of  these  is  so  straking  and  singular,  that  we  are  surprised  the  taste  haa 
not,  to  a  certain  extent,  bMn  revivoL  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be,  in 
the  gardens  to  Oothic  and  Elizabethan  villas,  as  soon,  as  men  exercise  their 
reason  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  do  not  allow  themadves  to  be  led  indis- 
criminately by  fiishion. 

It  mav  be  mentioned,  as  a  historical  feet  connected  with  the  yew»  that 
De  CtodoHe  has  adopted  thiatree  as  a  sort  of  standard  by  which  to  determine 
the  age  of  trees  generally,  fit)m  the  number  of  layers  of  wood  in  their  trunks. 
The  reason*  why  he  preferred  the  yew  appear  to.  be,  that  of-  this  tree  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  authentic  records  of  the  age  of  individusl  specimois 
than  in  the  case  of  most  other  trees;  because  the  tree>i8  very.genm%  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe;  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  because  the  wood  is  of 
slower  growth  and  greater  durability  than  that  of  ai^  other.  Euiopeaik  tree. 
De  CandoUe,  in  his  Fhymolagie  VSgekUe,  torn.  ii.  p.  974.  and  100  W  and  also 
in  an  article  published  in  the  BibSotheque  UmmeUt  de  Omeve,  .aays  that 
measurements  of  the  layers  of  tiiree  jrews,  oi^e  of  71,  another  of  140^  and;  a 
third  of  380  years  old,  agreed  in  proving  that  this  tree  grows  4i  little  mose 
than  one  Une  annually  in  diameter  m  the  first  150  years,  and  a  little  less  from 
150  to  250  years.  He  adds,  "  If  we  admit  an  avera^  of  a^lme  annually  for 
very  old  yews,  it  is  fvobably  within  the  truth ;  and,  m  reckoning  the  oumber 
of  their  years  as  equal  to  that  of  .the  lines  of  their  diameter^  we  shall  make 
them  to  be  younger  than  they  actually  are."  The  justness  of  Profeaaor <J>e 
CandoUe's  conclusion  has  been  questioned  by  Professor  HaiMdowyiuidMither 
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boiflDMCSy  and  more  especiaUy  by  Mr.  BowiDan»  in  an  article  in  the  Magazine 
^K^ahiral  Mid^nfy  vol.  i.,  new  series.  Mr.  Bowman  considers  a  line  a  year, 
io  the  case  <ili  the  yew,  not  nearly  enough ;  having  tested  it  with  two  yew  trees, 
Che  <ige  of  "whicb  he  knew,  and  found  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  tree  was  made 
900  years,  and  in  the  other  650  years,  Itts  than  their  real  age.  The  experi- 
Biencsof  this  gentlemvi  tend  to  show  that  De  Candolle's  average  of  a  line 
8  year  makes  old  yews  tjoo  young,  and  young  yews  too  old :  for  the  latter 
he  would  allow  two^  and  in  case  of  rich  soil  even  three,  lines  a  year  till  the 
plants  had  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter,  when,  with  De  Candolle,  he  would  allow 
One  line  a  year.  8o  mnch,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  trae  grows,  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  can  place  but  very  little 
relianoe  on'any  £rta  of  this  kind. 

Bmmtfhy  of  eMurated  Yew  Trees,  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  more 
remariable  of  these,  arranging  them  according  to  their  celebrity,  and  com- 
mencing with  those  of  England.  We  think  we  shall  be  jusdfied  in  doing 
this,  fi^m  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  yew  tree;  not  only  in 
Britidn,  but  throughout  Europe. 

Tke  Yew  Tree$  ai  Fountaku  Abbey^  in  Yorkshire,  are  well  known.  This 
sbbev  waa  (bonded  in  1132,  by  Thurston,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  certain 
monks,  who  separated  theniselves  from  the  Benedictme  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's, 
to  York,  in  order  to  adopt  the  more  severe  dbcipline  of  St.  Bemard«  who  bad 
just  then  founded  the  Cistertian  order  at  dairvaux,  in  Champagne.  The 
history  of  fbttntmns  Abbey  is  minutely  related  by  Burton,  from  the  narm- 
dve  of  Hugh,  a  monk  of  Kirkstall,  which  ia  said  to  be  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society  :  —  **  At  Christmas,  the  archbishop,  being  at 
Kipon,  aasigoed  to  the  monks  some  land  in  the  patrimony  ot  St.  Peter, 
about  three  miles  west  of  that  place,  for  the  erecting  of  a  monastei^.  This 
spot  of  ground  had  never  been  mhabited,  unless  by  wild  beasts ;  being  over* 
grown  with  wood  and  brambles,  lying  between  two  steep  hills  and  rocks^ 
covered  with  wood  on  all  sides,  more  proper  for  a  retreat  for  wild  beasts 
than  the  bimian  species.  This  was  called  Skeldale ;  that  is,  the  vale  of  the 
Skell,  from  a  rivulet  of  that  name  running  tbroudi  it  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward  part.  The  prior  of  St.  Mary's,  at  York,  was  chosen  abbot  by  the 
monks,  being  the  firet  of  this  monastery  of  Fountains,  with  whom  they 
withdrtmv  into  this  uncouth  desert,  without  any  house  to  shelter  them  in 
that  winter  season,  or  provisions  to  subsist  on,  but  entirely  depending  on 
Divine  Providence.  There  stood  a  large  elm  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  vale, 
on  the  lower  branches  of  which  th^  put  some  thatch  and  straw ;  and  under 
that  they  lay,  ate,  and  prayed ;  the  bishop,  for  a  time,  supplying  them  with 
bread,  and  the  rivulet  with  drink.  Part  of  the  day  some  spent  in  making 
wattles,  to  erect  a  little  oratory;  whilst  others  cleared  some  ground  to  make 
a  little  garden.  But  it  is  supposed  that  they  soon  changed  the  shelter  of 
thrir  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew  trees,  growing  on  the  decuvity  of  the  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  standing  at  this  present  time  (165B),  except 
the  laigest,  which  was  blown  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
They  are  of  extraordinary  size :  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  is  26  ft.  6  in.  in 
opcumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  they  stand  so  near  each  other 
as  to  form  a  cover  almost  equal  to  a  thatched  rooil  Under  these  trees,  we 
are  told  by  tradition,  the  monks  resided  till  they  had  built  the  monastery.'' 
(BuriofCt  M<ma9t.,f6\.  141.;  Struti^t  Syfoa^  p.  118.;  and  SopuM*t  Fhun- 
lodu  Mjbey,  p*  !•)  '^^  name  of  Fountains  AJbbey  is  derived  by  some  from 
Foontaines,  m  Bureundy,  the  birthplace  of  St.  B^ard;  and  by  others  from 
the  word  skell,  which,  signifying  a  fountain,  was  written  in  Latin,  by  the  monks, 
finhhutf  and  thence  corrupted  into  the  present  name.  (Sop^  1.  c.)  A  por- 
trait of  one  of  these  celebrated  trees  is  given  by  Strutt,  from  which  our 
J^.  1984.  is  a  copy.  The  tree  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  .high ;  and,  if  it  existed, 
nid  was  a  large  tree,  previously  to  1132,  it  must,  in  1837,  be  upwards  of 
^00  years  old. 

7%?  Bueklmut  Yew.    This  tree  (of  which  /g.  1985.  is  a  portrait)  is  situ- 
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■ted  in  BucLIaod  ehiirchyard,  about  a  mile  froiti  Dover;  and,  according  to 
Ml  BccouDt  pyea  of  it  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  U  of  great  antiquity  and 
wngular  formation.  About  the  middle  of  the  lait  century,  tiie  tree  "waa 
ahUtered  by  li^Uiing,  whicii,  at  the  .same  time,  demolished  bLh)  the  steeple  of 
the  church,  close  to  which  it  stands.  To  this  catastrophe,  ao  doubt,  ia  to 
be  otllibMed,  in  a  great  coeaeiirc^  much  of  the  rude  and  erotesque  appearaaw 
whkh  .it  now  presentA.  At  a  yard  froni  the  ground,  the  but,  which  ia 
boUoWf  aod,  on  one  tide,  eitremely  tortuous  and  irregular,  protruding  its 
<  knotted  taiuE,'  lilie  Lnees,  at  the  height  of  some  feet  from  the  «ui%ce, 
ineaMirM  SttL  ia  citcurafereooe.  It  is  aplit  from  the  bottom  into  two  por- 
tion j  one.  of  which,  at  thelieigbt  of  about  6  ft,,  ^jain  divides  naturally  loto 
two  part) ;  ao  that  the  tree  comists  of  a  short  ei^uil  but,  branchii^  out  into 
three  onin  anas  1  tHe  whole  not  exceeding  in  heuht,  to  [be  extreme  top  of 
tfae  btMiehea,  more  than  about  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  Of  what  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  ori^nal  trunk  and  stdm  but  httle  now  remains  alive  ;  two  cousideiuble 
(MnlSan^  homiTW,  ar;  still  con^icuous  in  the  state  of  dead  wood ;  viz.  one 
^  thcioBerpart  of  theaorthem  limb,  hollow,  and  brming  a  sort  of  tunnel 
or  chioHeyt  the  other  en  the  western  limb,  mart  solid,  and  exhibiting  tbe 
'gtvm  9£ike  wood  tangularly  grailed  and  contorted.  These,  which  are,  gttf- 
bably  portions  of  the  original  Uuuk  and  arms,  are  partly  encased,  a*  it  were. 


rAxA^cE^.     ta'xvs. 


OD  the  outiide  by  living  wood  or  more  recent  growth  (u  u  frequently 
•ea  to  be  the  cue  in  other  old  and  decayed  trees) ;  the  dead  portioni 
(eeming  to  erince  b  diapOBition  to  slough  out,  like  fragmeDts  of  carious 
bone  sepBTBting  from  thelleih;  but  they  are  kept  fixed  in  tbdr  position  by  the 
linog  wood  lapping  over  u  it  doea,  and  claaping  them  firmly.  The  encas- 
ing a  the  old  desd  wood  by  that  of  more  modern  formation  is  well  displayedi 
lUo,  in  one  part  of  the  southem  limb  of  the  tree,  where  an  aperture  occur*. 
which  expoaei  to  inew  the  dead  wood  completely  enreloped  and  embedded 
within  the  living.  The  trunk  a  decayed,  and  hollow  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
ftoB  within  the  shell  there  arise  two  or  more  vigorous  detached  portions,  of 
■mall  diameter,  which  soon  unite  with  the  mdn  wood,  and  run  up  to  a  coiv- 
■ider^e  height,  lapping  into  one  another,  and  twining  and  interlacing  in  a 
toy  striking  manner,  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  trunk  has  been 
nplied  open,  and  is  now  exposing  to  view  its  very  entrails.  Imasinatiati, 
moMd,  mi^ht  reattil^  trace  a  fanciful  resemblance  between  this  vegMdile  ruin, 
u  viewed  m  a  particular  position,  and  some  anatomical  pteporatioD  of  Ml 
■ninal  trunk,  of  which  the  viscera  are  displayed,  and  preserved  entire." 
(Mi^.  Ifal.  Hat.,  vol.  vL) 

7Si  T^lierley  Yewt.  There  are  two  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard  at  Queeo- 
wood,  near  Tytherly,  in  Wiltshire,  which  are  above  400  years  old ;  the  la^ctf 
iaSSfl.  high;  itiameter  of  the  trunk  3fl.  6  in.,  and  of  the  heed  50  ft.  There 
ii,  in  the  same  wood,  an  avenue  414  yardslong,  consisting  of  1 62  yew  Ireda, 
vhich  are  supposed  to  be  about  800  years  old.  They  average  30  ft.  hi^, 
with  trunks  about  2ft.  in  diameter  at  Sfl.  from  the  ground  t  and  beads  about 
30  ft.  in  diameter.  Another  avenue  pbnted  about  160  years  ago.  Mid  400 
firdg  long,  consists  of  ISO  trees,  aver^ng  about  S4(t.  high,  with  ineka 
about  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  width  of  both  avenues  is  rather  more  Umd  30  ft. 
There  ore  about  100  more  yew  trees  on  the  Tytherly  estate,  but  they  are-of 
maOer  dimensions  than  those  already  noticed. 
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na  TUhwy  Yew.    ^  In  the  cburchyard  of  Tbbnry,  in  DoraeUhire,  tbei« 

is  now  standing,  and  in  fine  foliage,  although  the  trunk  is  quite  hollow,  an 
immense  yew  tree,  which  measures  37  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  limbs  are 
proportionably  laree.  The  tree  is  entered  by  means  of  a  rustic  gate;  and 
seventeen  persons  lately  breakfasted  in  its  interior.  It  is  said  to  aave  been 
phmted,  many  generations  aso,  by  the  Arundel  family.*'  (Z^auder't  GUpm,) 

The  Mey  Yew  stands  in  Iffley  churchyard,  near  Oxford,  nearij^  opposite 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  church,  and  between  that  and  an  ancient  cross. 
This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  which,  it  is  believedt  was 
built  previously  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree,  kindly 
taken  for  us  m  September,  I8369  by  Mr.  Baxter,  were  as  follows : — Girt  of 
the  trunk,  at  2  f^.  from  the  ground,  20  f^,  and  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  where 
the  branches  begin,  1 7  ft.  The  trunk  is  now  fittle  more  than  a  shell,  and 
there  is  an  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree  which  is  4  ft.  high,  and  about 
4  ft.  in  width ;  the  cavity  within  is  7  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  4  ft.  high  in  the 
hi^est  part.  The  lidcbt  of  the  tree  is  22  ft;  and  there  are  about  20  principal 
branches,  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  in  a  very  vigorous  and  flourishuig 
state.  The  dianeter  of  the  head  is  25  ft.  each  way.  A  very  good,  but  y&ry 
small,  figure  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  in  the  south-west  view  of  Iffley  church, 
given  in  the  MemoriaU  ^  O^ijford,  No.  31.  It  is  also  seen  in  a  woodcut  of 
we  north-east  view,  close  to  the  corner  of  the  chancel,  in  the  same  work. 

A  large  Yew  Hedge  in  the  Oxford  Botamc  Garden^  which  was  rooted  up  in 
1834,  had  its  branches  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  so  com- 
pletely inoscnlated,  that  after  the  hedge  was  cut  down,  they  were  formed, 
without  nailing,  into  the  backs  of  rustic  garden  chairs,  and  similar  articles ; 
several  of  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  botanic  garden. 

The  Ankerwyke  Yew,  near  Staines,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  by  Strutt,  is 
supposed  tobe  upwarcb  of  1000  ^ears  old.  Henry  VIIL  was  said  to  have 
made  it  his  place  of  meeting  with  AAna  Bole^n,  while  she  was  livins  at 
Staines ;  ana  Magna  Charta  was  signed  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  bland  in 
the  Thames  between  Runnymede  and  Ankerwyke.  The  girt  of  this  tree,  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  27  ft.  8  in. ;  and  at  8  ft.  it  is  32  ft,  5  in. ;  it  then 
throws  out  five  princmal  branches,  and  at  12  ft.  numerous  others,  which  form 
a  magnificent  head,  49  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  69  ft.  in  diameter.  The  following 
lines  on  this  tree  are  quoted  by  Strutt :  — 

«*  What  leeaw  h^U  piMt A  •iOM  Ant  thii  uwlflnl  yev, 
In  all  the  ttnagth  of  youthful  beauty  grew! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Here  too,  the  tytant  Henry  Mt  lore's  flame. 
And,  ■iglilnc*  taaalhed  bii  Anna  Boleyn't  namek 
Beneath  Uie  ihdter  of  thi«  yew  tree's  shade 
The  royal  lot er  wooM  the  ifLstarr*d  maid : 
And  yet  tlwt  nedt,  round  which  he  ftmdly  hung. 
To  beer  the  thrilling  aooenta  of  her  loi^e; 
That  lord?  breast,  on  which  bis  head  rtellned, 
FormVI  to  ncre  faumaalied  hU  saTagie  mind ; 
Went  doom'd  to  bleed  beBeath  the  tyrant's  steel, 
Whoat  seUah  hMTt  oottld  doat,  but  eouM  not  fed.*' 

The  Arlington,  or  HarSngion,  Yem  stands  in  the  churchyani  of  the  vilhige 
of  that  name»  belweto  Brentford  and  Hoonslow.  It  is  chiefly  remarkaUe 
for  its  large  size,  and  for  having  once  been  clipped  into  die  tegular  fbrm  shown 
in^.  1966.  This  engraving  is  copied  from  a  print  of  the  tree,  as  it  appeared 
in  ifovember,  1789;  and  this  print  is  accoinnenied  by  a  copy  of  verses  by 
^  Poet  John  Saxy,**  from  ^icb  it  wpeara  toat  it  must  at  that  time  have 
been  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  in  heigliti  It  was  surrounded  at  the  bottom 
of  its  tnirik  by  a  wooded  seat,  above  which,  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  a 
lai^  circular  canopy^  formed  by  the  tree  itself  which  was,  according  to 
*'  Poet  Saxy  "  (who  watt  clerk  of-^  pariah),  — - 


"  So  thick,  so  Bhe,  so  A»H»  ao  wide, 
A  troop  of  guards  might  under  it  ride." 


•  1-1  t  " 

Ten  feet  Above  this  Mnopy  was  another,  of  much  smaller  di^aaniiions^  nqd 
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above  that  ft  pyiMm^  about  SO  ft 
and  tbe  ^obe  was  crowned  hf 


bigb,  sunDonnud  hy  ■  globe  10  A.  hi^ ; 


"  A  nmthereoek,  who  gaped  to  croi.  11, 
Tlili  mrldli  aittt,  and  lU  bikiii  It." 

I^e  tree  cesiad  to  be  clipped, 
we  are  mfomied  by  the  present 
clerk  or  the  paruh,  about  17S0 
or  1790;  and  it  is  now  »a(- 
Tered  to  assunie  its  natunil 
shape,  as  shown  in  tbe  portrait 
of  the  ttee  in  our  last  Volume, 
T^  DarUy  Yew.  This  an- 
deot  tree  stands  in  the  church- 
vsrd  of  Darlev  in  the  Dale, 
Dcrbjshire.  It  is  a  female, 
with  a  solid  trunk,  tbrking,  at 
7  ft.  above  the  ground,  into 
two  nearly  upright  boughs, 
which  reach  a  heidit  of  about 
65  ft. ;  but  its  head  has  not  the 
breadth  or  luxuriance  of  the 
OresTord  Yew,  mentioned  be- 
low. Its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  87 II. ;  at  Sft.  4iD.  above 
ttiesround,  27  ft,  7  in. ;  at  4  h., 
31  ft.  8  in.;  and  at  6(1.,  30ft. 
Tin.  At  4ft.  high  there  are 
excrescences  which  swell  the  X 
trank  beyond  its  natural  size ; 
but  the  mean  of  the  three  other 
■fiuienskios  gives  a  circumference  of  'i&  tL  4  in.,  and  a  diaini;ter  of  9  ft.  5  in., 
disregarding  fractional  parts.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  tree  is,  therefore, 
1356  lines,  which,  according  to  De  Candolie's  method  of  calculatiag  the  i^  of 
trees,  would  also  be  the  niunber  of  its  years, 

TV  MatMiad  Yew  (fig.  19S7.)  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  MamhJlad,  a 
lew  miles  north  of  Pontypool ;  it  is  a  fbniale ;  and,  8  ft.  8  in.  ftora  the  ground, 
whov  the  trunk  has  a  foir  medium  thickness,  it  measures  S9ft.  4in.  in  dr- 
ference.  At  about  4  ft.  high,  it  divides  into  six  main  boughs,  one  of  which 
is  quite  decayed.  The  trunk  is  hollow ;  and,  on  the  north  side,  it  has  an 
opening  down  to  the  ground,  which  bgraduslly  contracting  on  both  ndea  by 


aamial  deponts  of  new  wood     Within  this  opening,  and 
tteori^nelKee,  IS  ween  another,  and  apptfenrty  detached,  yew  sewral  fl 
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in  diameter,  covered  with  bail,  and  ia  a  Htate  of  vigorous  growth :  it  ii,  in 
bet,  of  ittelfa  Brest  tree,  and  overtops  the  old  one.  On  eianunotion,  how- 
ever, it  ii  found  to  be  united  behind,  and  also  at  some  distance  hwn  the 
^iind,  b;  two  great  contorted  anns,  one  on  each  Hide,  to  the  inner  waU  of 
Its  decaying  parent;  being  acunotu  example  of  natural  inarching,  and  having 
altogether  a  verj'  striliing  and  singular  appearance. 

T%e  Llanthnny  Fach  Yew,  This  tree,  a  male,  which  stands  in  tlie  church- 
yard of  LUnthewy  Vach,  near  Caerleon,  measures  30  ft,  4  in.  in  circuin- 
ference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and,  like  the  last,  has  a  stunted  and  hollow 
trunli,  with  a  lateral  opening,  and  will  hold  five  or  six  paeons.  It  has  also 
in  the  centre  a  still  more  remarkable  inner  trunk,  covered  with  bark,  qmle 
delaclied  and  distinct  from  the  old  trunk  below,  but  united  with  it  above  by  ■ 
great  branch  running  into,  or  more  probably  proceeding  from,  iL 

The  Gre^trd  Yew,  of  which  £g.  1988.  b  a  portrail,  stands  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Qre^brd  churchyard,  near  Wrexhara.  Denbighshire.    The 


ofdivarica&tn  of  the  main  branches),  is  £9 ft.;  and  at  the  very  base,  it  is 
K  ft. ;  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremity  of  the  brwichei,  on  the  south  vdc 
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(beu^  tbeir  g^^^^^  extemioi)),  it  u  3t  ft. ;  and  tiw  bdafat  of  the  tree 
U  5?ft.  "  J^tB  DoMe  jew,"  Mr,  Bowman  obserres,  "  bai  aeren  iu«n 
bnndiM ;  and  moft  of  these  divide  again,  very  near  the  truuli,  into  two  or 
three  raudler  ones.  The  tree,  which  is  a  male,  is  aliil  liiU  of  loliage,  and  of 
gnat  beanty,  as  well  as  venerable  for  its  size;  and  it  shows  no  syniptOQW  of 
MtDial  decay.  (J.  E.  B.    JuJy,  1836.J 

The  Ytrad  I^xr,  or  Strada  Florida  rem,  are  mentioued  by  Lleland,  as 
growing  in  a  cecoetery  of  that  name  in  South  Wales.  There  were  originaUy 
3S,  but  there  are  onl  j  three  remaining,  under  one  of  which,  tradition  aays, 
the  WelA  poet,  David  Ap  Owyllini,  was  buned. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  some  remarliable  yew  trees. 

TV  London  Toe,  at  Loudon  Castle  in  Ayrshire,  is  42  ft.  hi^,  with  a  trunk 
4ft-  Oh),  in  diameter  at  18  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  a  head  195  ft.  in  circunv- 
fotnce.  Under  this  tree,  it  is  said,  Bruce  bestowed  the  ancient  castle  and 
estate  on  the  Loudon  fitmily ;  and,  some  centuries  aAcrwarda,  John  Earl  of 
Loudon  signed  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  When  the 
ptcient  castle  was  built,  a  curre  was  nude  in  the  wall  to  avoid  injuring  the  yew 

TVOarfoH  YeK  stood  close  by  Cruxton  Castle;  and  under  its  shade  tnidi< 
txn  says  that  Qoeen  Mary  gave  her  ciMfient  to  marry  Damley,  to  [>»petoate 
the  meoMrv  of  which,  she  had  the  figure  of  a  yew  tree  stamped  on  her  coins. 
J.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  H.P.,  whose  residence  at  Polloc  eonunaiids  a  view  of 
Croxhia  Castle,  informs  ns  that  this  yew  has  been  dead  many  years ;  but 
that  be  has  preserved  a  portion  of  its  trunk.  He  lias  also  a  young  tree,  raised 
from  it  by  layeriag,  which  he  intends  to  plant  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  >• 


TIk  Diyburgh  TeiB  stands  close  to  the  Abbev  of  Dtyburgh,  in  Roxbvrgh- 
shire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  «  the  time  the  abbey  was 
founded,  in  113S.  Sir  William  Jardinemlbrms  us  that  it  is  now  (1837)  in 
perfect  health,  and  growing  a  few  inches  yeeriy  ;  and  that  the  tree,  from  its 
stMding  quite  alone,  has  its  branches  queadiog  on  every  nde,  so  as  to  form 
a  ivgnbr  M*d  ao  ft.  in  diannter.  Tfae  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  I  ft. 
frota  tfae  ground,  is  only  Ittt, 

Ute  Ferimgal  Yew  (fig.  1989.)  stands  in  the  churdinrd  of  Foitingal,  or 
the  Fort  of  the  Strangers,  so  called  from  its  being  in  toe  vicinity  of  a  amail 


Roman' canip,  Ijnfg  in  the  wild  romantic  district  at  the  entraoee  to  (ilen 
Lyon,  in  Perthshire.  Its  age  is  unknown,  bat  it  haalong  been  a  mere  shell, 
forming  an  arch,  through  which  the  funeral  proBaasJons  of  the  high  Ian  dem 
wen'^MMDtoinad  to  paas. '  It  was  first  dascribeA  io-the  PUkmiiUMkl^mf-. 
odvM  (T«ti  iiB>),  io' if69,  by  tke  HoBopnble  SaineaJBattingto^  who CiMNd 
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k  52  ft.  in  circiimference  ;  and,  some  years  afterwards,  b^  Mr.  Pennant,  when 
the  circumference  had  increased  to  56  ft.  6  in.  Dr.  Neili  visited  the  tree  in  July, 
1833^  and  a  notice  of  it  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  EdhUmr^  PMh- 
tophical  Journal  for  that  year,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extmct ; 
premising  that,  when  Daines  Barrington  measured  the  tree,  he  found  one  side 
of  the  trunk  a  mere  shell  of  bark,  all  the  interior  having  decayed.  **  Con- 
siderable spoliations,**  Dr.  Neill  observes, ''  have  evidently  been  conunitted 
on  the  tree  since  1769 ;  hu^ge  arms  have  been  removed,  and  masses  of  the 
trunk  itself  carried  off  by  the  country  people,  with  the  view  of  forming  ^medu^ 
or  drinkine-cups,  and  other  relics,  which  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasmg.  What  still  exists  of  the  trunk  now  ( 1833)  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  semicircular  wall,  exclusive  of  the  remains  of  some  decayed  portionB  of 
it,  which  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground.  Great  quantities  of  new  spray  have 
issued  from  the  firmer  parts  of  the  bark,  and  a  few  young  branches  spring;  up- 
wards to  the  height,  p^haps,  of  30  ft.  The  side  of  the  trunk  now  existing 
gives  a  diameter  of  more  than  15  ft.,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
circumference  of  thei>ole,  when  entire,  should  have  exceeded  5Q  ft.  Happily, 
further  depredations  have  been  prevented  by  means  of  an  iron  rail,  which  now 
surrounds  the  sacred  spot ;  and  this  venerable  yew,  which,  in  all  probability, 
was  a  flourishing  tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chnstian  era,  may  yet 
survive  for  centuries  to  come.*' 

The  Loch  Lomond  Yew,  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  a  vew  in 
the  Island  of  Inch  Lonach,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Yew  Tree  Uand, 
in  Loch  Lomond,  measured  on  the  3d  of  August,  1770,  was  10  ft.  7  in*  in 
circumference.  Thb  tree  was  about  40  ft.  hieh ;  but  another  tree,  which  was 
the  lai^jest  in  the  island,  though  not  so  tall,  measured  13  ft.  in  girt.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  these  trees  were  sacrificed  among  the  300  yew  trees  which 
were  cut  on  this  spot.  There  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  h^  of  deer  in  the 
Yew  Tree  Island,  which  has  prevented  youiut  trees  from  rising  from  the  seed; 
but  many  of  those  which  have  begun  to  decay  have  sent  up  shoots  fi»m 
their  roots,  dose  to  the  old  trunk.  After  a  time,  a  number  of  these  shoots 
coalesce,  and  form  at  last  a  complete  new  trunk,  at  the  side  of  which  the  old 
one  continues  to  decay*  fn  this  way  the  tree  comes  to  be  regenerated  fiom 
the  root. 

The  Bemera  Yew,  According  to  the  same  authority,  in  the  Island  of 
Bemera,  adjacent  to  the  Sound  of  Miill,  the^  late  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  cut 
down  a  yew  of  vast  size.  Its  precbe  dimensions  were  not  preserveo,  but  the 
timber  of  it  deeply  loaded  a  highland  6-oared  boat,  and  was  sufEdeiit  to  form 
a  large  decant  staircase  in  me  house  of  Lochnell,  which  was  afterwards 
destroyed  when  the  house  was  burned  down.  (Laud,  GUp.) 

7%ff  Qmutlon  Yew,  One  of  the  most  beautifiil  yew  trees  in  SoodHui  is 
that  growing  in  the  garden  at  Ormiston  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Hopetoun, 
in  Haddingtonshire.  It  throws  out  its  vast  limbs  horizontally  in  all  directions, 
supportinff  a  lai^  and  luxuriant  head,  which  now  (1834)  covers  an  area  of 
ground  of  58  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  roost  impenetrable  shade.  Above  the 
roots  it  measures  12  ft.  9 in.  in  g^rt;  at  3  ft.  up,  it  measures  13ft.  6  in.;  at 
4  ft.  up,  it  measures  14  ft.  9 in.;  and  at  5  ft.  up,  it  measures  17  ft.  8  in.  It  is 
in  fiitl  health  and  vigour.  (Ibid,^  L  p.  279.) 

In  Ireland,  the  yew  tree,  as  already  observed,  can  scarcdy  be  considered  as 
to  be  found  any  where  now  in  a  wild  state ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  106., 
trunks  of  very  large  yew  trees  have  occasionally  been  du^  out  of  bogs. 

7^  Mucruu  Abbey  Yew  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  cloistered  court,  now  in 
ruins,  and  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  abbey.  As  the  abbey  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  celd)rated  as  a  sanctuary,  in  the  year  1 180,  the  tree  must  be  up- 
wards of  700  years  old.  Arthur  Young  saw  it  about  1780,  and  states  it  to  be, 
without  exception,  the  most  prodigious  yew  tree  he  ever  behdd.  Its  trunk,  he 
says,  is  2  ft.  m  diameter  at  14  ft.  huh,  whence  a  vast  head  of  branches  mrrads 
on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  canopy  to  the  whole  space.  {Tour  m 
Ireland^  1780,  L  p.  443.)    Percival  Hunter  informs  us  (writing  in  1836)  that 
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the  tree  stands  quite  erect;  that  the  trunk  is  destitute  of  branches  for  some 
wBf  up;  and  that  the  head  still  continues  to  grow. 

Fewt  remarkable  fir  tome  SmgtUarity  in  t&ir  Form^  Mode  of  Growth^  or 
ShiatioH,  The  yew  being  one  of  the  trees  most  frequently  subjected  to  the 
shears  in  former  times,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  clipped  into  artificial 
forms;  but  those  singularities  of  form  which  we  intend  to  notice  here  will 
be  chiefly  such  as  have  arisen  from  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  most  re- 
markable clipped  yew  tree  that  we  recollect,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, is  one  in  the  churchyard  at  Hounslow ;  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
into  square  plinths  and  cylinders,  and  the  top  into  a  cock.  There  is  a  similar 
tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Beaconsfield.  The  clipped  tree  at  Harlington  (no- 
ticed in  p.  2077.),  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  grandest  thinos  of  its  kind 
of  the  time,  is,  as  already  obsenred,  no  longer  subjected  to  the  shears. 

7^  Crttm  Ceutie  Yew  Tree  **  grows  on  a  small  mound  of  earth,  4  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  Its  branches  were  formerly 
supported  by  32  brick  pillars,  6  ft.  high ;  but  these  were  removed  about  three 
jeara  ago,  and  it  is  now  supported  by  16  oak  posts  with  their  bark  on,  which 
took  more  in  character  with  the  tree.  Its  height  b  18  ft.  6  in. ;  the  trunk  is 
9ft.  3 in.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground;  and  the  space  covered  by  the 
bnoches  is  70  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Its  branches  are  so  interwoven  and 
platted  together  through  each  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  any 
ooe  of  them  from  the  trunk  to  its  extremity,  "this,  indeed,  is  the  cause  of 
the  very  remarkable  appearance  of  the  tree :  but  at  what  time,  or  by  whose 
bands,  this  labour  was  performed,  is  unknown.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
tbree  or  four  centuries  old,  and  has  rather  the  appearance  of  being  on  the 
dedine.  It  was  highlv  valued  by  the  late  Eari  of^  Erne,  who  frequently  em- 
ployed men  to  clean  the  moss  from  its  branches.  It  is  a  female  plant,  and 
bearg  annually  abundance  of  fruit.  This  singular  tree  is  surroundea  by  a  yew 
hedge,  which  is  kept  neatly  clipped.  —  W,  Henderton,  Crum  Cattle^  March, 
1836." 

Tke  Portbtay  Yewt.  In  the  churchyard  of  Portbury,  near  Bristol,  are  two 
▼ery  lofty  yews,  much  longer  in  the  bole  than  usual.  One  of  these,  in  Au- 
gust, 1836,  had  a  small  branch  from  the  base  of  a  bouffh,  which  had  shot 
downwards  into  the  decayed  top  of  the  trunk ;  and  which,  on  being  pulled 
up,  proved  to  be  a  perfect  root,  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  lenoith.  This  singular 
cvcumstance  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  inner  trunks  of  yew  trees,  as  ex- 
emplified in  that  of  Mamhilad,  already  described,  p.  2077.  When  the  top  of 
the  trunk  becomes  cracked  by  the  action  of  storms  upon  the  boughs,  the  rain 
finds  access,  and,  in  time,  canses  decay ;  and  the  dead  leaves  and  dung  of 
bats  and  birds,  &c,  falling  in,  combine  with  the  rotten  wood  to  form  a  soft 
rich  mould,  into  which  a  bud  shooting  out  frvm  a  neighbouring  part  (if  not 
actually  covered  by  the  mould)  is  naturally  drawn  by  the  moisture  and  sur- 
nmnding  shade,  and  transformed  into  a  root.  As  the  fissure  widened  and 
deq)en^  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  decay,  this  root  would  descend 
and  thicken,  tfll  it  ultimately  fixed  itself  in  the  soil  below.  After  a  lapse  of, 
perhaps,  several  centuries,  decay,  gradually  advancing,  would  at  last  reach  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  produce  a  rift  on  one  side :  through  this  the 
rotten  mould  would  fall  out,  gradually  exposing  the  root  it  had  conducted 
downwards ;  and  the  combined  influence  of  light  and  air,  acting  upon  its 
juices,  would  cause  it  to  deposit  annual  layers  of  true  wood,  and  to  be  covered 
^th  a  true  bark.  Meanwhile  it  would  have  shot  up  a  stem  near  its  point  of 
union,  and  have  formed  for  itself  an  independent  head  and  branches.  All  this 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  vegetable  physiology ;  and  some 
similar  process  has  produced  the  peculiarities  already  described  in  the  Mamhi- 
lad and  Llanthewy  Vach  yews.  In  the  Portbury  tree,  the  same  process  is 
shown  in  its  earlier  stage;  and  these  examples  make  it  probable  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  yew  has  the  power  of  thus  perpetuating  itself. 
If  80,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  new  claim  to  be  considered  the  emblem  of  im- 
mortalitv.    There  is  no  dOubt  that,  barring  accidents,  the  inner  trunks  of  the 
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two  old  yew  trees  at  Mamhilad  and  Llanthewy  Vach  will  survive  as  indepen- 
dent trees  when,  centuries  hence,  the  surrounding  walls  of  thdr  original  boles 
shall  have  completely  disappeared ;  and,  should  no  record  of  their  true  history 
exitft,  an  observer  then  will  be  quite  unconscious  that  they  are  but  portions 
of  some  former  trees,  the  germ  of  which  existed,  perhaps,  SOOO  years  ago ; 
for  the  lateral  scar,  which  would  for  a  while  mark  tne  point  of  union,  would, 
in  time,  be  closed  up  and  buried  beneath  new  deposits.  (Abridged  from  Jlf<^. 
Nat,  HitL^  voL  i.  new  series,  p.  90.) 

The  Ribbesfbrd  Yew  stands  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  near  Bewdley,  in 
Worcesterslure.  This  yew  crows  out  of  a  hollow  pollard  oak,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  of  which,  at  the  ground,  is  17  fb^  and  its  height  20  ft. 
Ln  this  hollow  cylinder  the  yew  has  not  only  established  itself,  but  grown  to 
such  a  size  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  cavity;  and  it  will  doubtless,  in  a  few 
years,  increase  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst  asunder  the  oaken  shell  which  now 
encloses  it,  and  ultimately  to  stand  alone,  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  from  the 
ground.  At  present,  both  the  oak  and  the  yew  have  numerous  spreading 
branches,  which  make  a  fine  appearance ;  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  yew 
**  towering  above  the  boughs  ot  its  aged  companion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  seed  of  the  yew  was  deposited  in  the  decajdng  crown  of  the  pollard, 
and  that  its  roots  gradually  penetrated  downwards  till  at  last  they  reacned  the 
soil.  (The  Analyst^  vol,  up, SI ») 

The  Glendalough  Yew,  id  the  county  of  Wicklow,  was  an  immense  'tree, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  and  the  storm,  not  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  church 
under  it,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  churchvard.  Hayes  was  informed,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that  on  one  hot  summers  day,  when  this  tree  was  in  its 
full  beauty,  the  agent  for  the  bishop  to  whom  the  church  belonged  had  all  its 
principal  limbs  and  branches  cut  off  close  by  the  trunk  and  sold.  About  40 
years  afterwards,  when  Hayes  saw  it,  the  trunk  was  decaying  at  the  heart, 
and  a  holly  was  growing  up  through  one  of  the  fissures.  (TVeat,  an  Plant., 
p.  144.) 

The  WeMtfeUon  Yew  (JSg.  1990.)  stands  in  the  grounds  of  J.  F.  M.  Do- 
vaston,  Esq.,  at  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  following  account 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman :  —  **  About  60  years  ago,  my  fiither, 
John  Dovaston,  a  man  without  education,  but  of  unwearied  industry  and 
ingenuity,  had  with  his  own  hands  sunk  a  well,  and  constructed  and  placed 
a  pump  in  it;  and,  the  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  it  continually  fell  m :  be 
secured  it  with  wooden  boards ;  but,  foreseeing  their  speedy  deca^,  he  planted 
near  to  the  well  a  yew  tree,  which  he  bought  of  a  cobbler  for  sixpence ; 
rightly  judging  that  the  fibrous  and  matting  tendency  of  the  yew  roots 
would  hold  up  the  soil.  They  did  so ;  and,  independently  of  its  utility,  the 
ew  grew  into  a  tree  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  striking  beaut;^ ;  sprraiding 
lorizontally  all  round  to  the  diameter  of  (now,  1836)  56  ft.,  with  a  single 
aspiring  leader  to  a  great  height;  each  branch  in  every  direction  dangling  in 
tressv  verdure  downwards,  the  lower  ones  to  the  very  ground,  pendulous  and 
playnil  as  the  most  gracefiil  birch  or  weeping  willow ;  and  visibly  obedient  to 
the  feeblest  breath  of  summer  air.  Its  toliage  is  admirablv  adapted  for  re- 
taining the  dew  drops  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
at  sunrise.  Though  a  male  tree^  it  has  one  entire  branch  self-productive, 
and  exuberantljr  profiise  in  female  berries,  full,  red,  rich,  and  lusaous ;  firom 
which  I  have  raised  several  plants,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  inherit  some  of 
the  beauty  of  their  parent.  The  circumference  of  the  tree  now,  at  5  ft.  firom 
the  ground,  is  5  ft.  1  in. ;  and  it  is  in  a  growing  state,  quite  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  drawing  which  accompanies  this  (see^.  1990.)  was  made 
by  one  of  the  ingenious  children  of  my  fi'iend  Bowman.  —  J,  F,  M,  D, 
WeUjeUon,  July,  1836." 

Poetical  and  legendanf  Aliusiont,  The  yew  has  afforded  numerous  images 
to  the  poets,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Crete  as  being  "  dreadful  with  the  bended  yew,*'  to  the  poets  of  the 
present  day.   Virgil  notices  the  elasticity  of  the  yew  in  the  Eneid :  — 
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Id  the  Grorgict,  the  yew  U  frequently  mentioned ;  and  those  who  keep  bee* 
are  ciutioned  not  to  place  their  hive*  near  yew  trees. 

Among  the  old  Bngliih  poets,  the  yew  U  frequently  mentioned ;  and,  as 
at  example,  we  may  copy  the  following  lines  from  Herrick,  as  auoted  by  one 
ot  the  most  elMant  poeteiK*  of  the  present  day,  Miss  Twamiey.  Herrick 
tbui  addreaaea  the  cypress  and  the  yew :  — 

BcliUoi  u  Uh  rrmrt  i 

Andwhfrt 

Ert  iDDC  ft  flcrtlDg  tbidc : 


HiibUuI  10  ;au,  or  thcDdi  kt  mt."        (Sh  Jlon 
Shak^Msre  mentions  the  yew  as  being  used  lor  bowr : — 
"^  The  vmj  bvadnivi  Ivmni  to  bfnd  th«1r  bowa 
Mdnibla  ditia  rn  ■«unu  tfa;  itMe." 

He  also  Eludes  to  its  being  employed  in  funerals :  — " 
white,  stuck  all  with  yew."  Many  other  poels  allude  to  its 
UcH  of  death.     Blair  says,  addressing  himself  to  the  grave  :^ 
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Gray's  lines  are  well  known :  — 

**  Beneath  those  rugged  ^nu,  that  yew  tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  In  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  securely  laid. 
The  rude  ffDrefatbers  of  the  hamlet  sleeti.**     Elegy  in  a  Omnirw  Ckurck^rd. 

Swift  makes  Baacis  and  Philemon  be  turned  to  yews :  — 

**  Description  wouM  but  tire  my  Muse : 
In  short  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 
Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  Oreen 
Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen. 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  dther  yew 
Here  Baucis,  thete  Philemon  grew, 
"nil  once  the  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam.  cut  Baucis  down  ; 
.\t  which  *t  is  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved, 
Grew  scrabbed,died  a  top,  wa«  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burut  it" 

Numerous  other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  two,  one  of  which  is  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  from 
Wordsworth :  — 

**  But  here  *twixt  rock  and  river  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew. 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green : 
Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 
The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast. 
For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love ; 
Nor  wildina  ^een,  nor  woodland  flower. 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 
The  dark  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 
That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  Mast."  Arfr^ly,  canta  it. 

**  There  is  a  yew  tree,  pride  of  Lorton  vale. 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single  in  the  nudst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore, 
Not  lotfa  to  ftimish  weapons  In  the  hands 
Of  Umftaville  or  Percy,  ere  they  march *d 
To  Scotland's  heaths,  or  those  that  cross'd  the  sea. 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Agincourt ; 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Creasy,  or  Poictters. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound. 
This  solitary  tree !    A  living  thing, 
Prudueed  too  slowly  ever  to  decay  ; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroy'd.    But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  flratemal  four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joln'd  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ;^ 
Huge  trunks !  and  each  paiticular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine, 
Upco&ling,  and  immediately  convolved : 
Nor  uninmrmMby  phantasy,  and  looks 
•      That  threaten  the  profane  {  a  piUar'd  shade. 
Upon  whose  gnualess  floor  of  red  brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  ftom  the  pining  umbmge  tinged 
Perennially  j — beneath  whose  snbl»  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  lieetal  purpose,  deck'd 
With  unr^Joklng  berries,  gboeUy  shapes 

May  meet  at  noontide, 

there  to  celebrate. 
As  in  a  natural  temple,  scattefd  o'er 
With  altan  undisturb*d  of  momj  atone. 
United  worship.** 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mythological  l^nd  oonnectfwl  mkh  the 
yew.  In  Lempriere's  Clasncal  Dictionary ^  it  in  said  that  Smilax-waft  ncta- 
morphosed  into  a  yew ;  but  Ovid  simply  says  that  she,  and  her  k»ver  GtQ0U8» 
were  changed  into  two  flowers :  — 

**  Et  Crocoo  in  parros  versum  cum  Smilace  florea  * 

Prsetereo ;  dulcique  anlmos  noviute  tenebo.'*       MtLi  till.  iv.  hb,  la 

Probably  the  mistake  arose  from  Dioscorides,  and  some  of  the  other 
ancient  botanists,  having  called  the  yew  Smilax.    Cambden  relates  a  l^cnd 
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of  Ajpriest  in  YorUure,  who,  having  murdered  a  virgin  who  refused  to  listen 
to  his  addresses,  cut  off  her  head,  and  hid  it  b  a  yew  tree.  The  tree  from 
thenceforth  became  holj,  and  people  made  pilgrimages  to  visit  it,  plucking 
and  bearing  away  branches  of  it,  believing  that  the  small  veins  and  filaments, 
resembling  hairs,  which  they  found  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree, 
were  the  hairs  of  the  virgin.  Hence,  the  name  of  the  village,  which  was  then 
called  Houton,  was  changed  to  Hali&x,  which  signifies  holy  hair;  and  the 
wealth  brought  by  the  pilgrims  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  build  on  its  site 
the  now  famous  town  ottbat  name. 

Properties  and  Utet,  In  a  wild  state,  the  ^ew  affords  food  to  birds  b^  its 
berries ;  and  an  excellent  shelter  to  them  duni^  severe  weather,  and  at  night, 
by  its  dense  evergreen  foliage,  but  no  insects  five  on  it.  By  man,  the  tree 
has  been  applied  to  various  uses,  both  in  a  living  state,  and  when  felled  and 
employed  as  timber.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a  fine  and  close  grain, 
flexible,  dastic,  splitting  readily,  and  incorruptible.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange 
red,  or  deep  brown ;  and  the  sap  wood,  whicn  does  not  extend  to  a  great 
depth,  is  white,  and  also  very  hard.  Where  the  two  woods  ioin,  there  are 
generally  dtfierent  shades  of  red,  brown,  and  white :  both  woods  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  very  hi^  polish.  Varennes  de  Fenilles  states  that  the  wood,  before 
it  has  been  seasoned,  when  cut  into  thin  veneers,  and  immersed  some  months 
in  pond  water,  will  take  a  purple  violet  colour;  probably  owine  to  the  pre- 
sence of  alkaU  in  the  water.  According  to  this  author,  the  wood  of  the  yew 
wdgfas,  when  green,  80  lb.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  and,  when  dry,  61  lb.  7  oz. 
It  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  perfectly  dry  than  any  other  wood  what- 
ever; and  it  shrinks  so  little  in  orying,  as  not  to  lose  above  ^  part  of 
its  bulk.  The  fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  its  annual 
layers,  280  of  these  bdng  sometimes  found  in  a  piece  not  more  than  20  in. 
in  diameter.  It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  European  wood  for 
cabinet*makin^  purposes.  Tables  made  of  yew,  when  the  grain  is  finej  ac- 
cording to  Gilpin,  are  more  beautiful  than  tables  of  mahogany;  and  the 
colour  of  its  root  is  said  to  vie  with  the  ancient  citron.  It  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  veneere,  and  for  inlaid  work ;  it  is  also  used  by  the 
turner,  and^  made  into  vases,  snuffboxes,  musical  instruments,  and  a  great 
nuriety  of  similar  articles.  Both  the  root  and  trunk  furnish,  at  their  rami- 
fications, pieces  of  wood  beautifully  veined  and  marbled,  which  are  highly 
prized.  The  sap  wood,  though  of  as  pure  a  white  as  the  wood  of  the  holly, 
18  easily  dyed  of  a  jet  black,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  ebony.  Where  it 
is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  employed  for  works  under  ground,  such 
as  water-pipes^  pumps,  piles,  &c.,  the  yew  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
wood.  **  Where  your  paling  is  most  exposed  either  to  wind  or  springs," 
Bays  Gilpio,  **  strengthen  it  with  a  post  of  old  yew.  That  hardy  veteran  feara 
pother  storms  above,  nor  damps  below.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
inhabJtanta  of  New  Forest,  that  a  post  of  yew  will  outlast  a  post  of  iron.'* 
Bvdyn  mentions  the  yew  trees  at  Box  Hill  as  both  numerous  and  krgew 
Marshall,  writing  in  1796,  says  that  a  few  of  these  trees  which  remained 
'had  then  ^  lately  been  taken  down,  and  the  timber  of  such  as  were  sound  was 
>oldto  the  cabinet-makers,  at  very' high  prices,  for  inlaving:  one  tree  in  par- 
ticular was  valued  at  100/.,  and  haS  of  it  was  actually  sold  for  50/.  The 
least  valuable  were  cut  up  into  gate-posts,  which  are  expected  to  last  for 
ages :  even  stakes  made  from  the  tops  of  yew  have  been  known  to  stand  for 
a  number  of  yeara."  (Plant,  and  Rur,  Om.,  ii.  p.  396.)  In  France,  the 
yew  b  found  to  n^e  the  strongest  of  all  wooden  axletrees.  The  branches 
fimuah  stakes  and  hoops  of  great  durability;  and  the  voung  shoots  may  be 
eiDpk>yed  as  ties,  or  woven  into  baskets,  which,  though  heavier  than  those  of 
the  wiUow,  will  be  of  many  times  their  strong  and  duration.  Boutcher 
mentions  one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applicable,  which  ought  to 
reader  it  even  more  in  demand  by  the  eabinet-maJcer  than  it  now  is ;  viz., 
that  "  the  wooden  parts  of  a  bed  made  of  yew  will  most  certainly  not  be 
approached  by  bugs.    This  is  a  truth,"  he  adds,  **  confirmed  to  me  by  the 

6  T  4 
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experience  of  trees  I  had  cut  down,  and  used  myself  in  that  way."  He  add* 
that  this  very  material  quality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer,  so  far  as  be 
knows. 

Mmn^actwre  of  Bows,  The  principal  use  for  which  the  yew  was  colthrated, 
before  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  was  for  making  bows,  which  were  for 
many  centuries  the  principal  weapons  of  the  English.  Bows-  are  mcntioiied 
in  Holy  Writ;  and  accoraing  to  the  poem  of  Archery  Remoedf  published  in 
1676,  — 

**  T  WM  wiU)  a  shaft  that  Lameeh  mudarad  Cain.** 

The  bows  mentioned  in  Scripture,  however,  appear  to  have  been  composed  of 
metal ;  and  many  of  those  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  two  goat's  horns 
joined  together  with  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  handle.  The  first  account  we 
meet  with  of  yew  bows  is  in  Homer ;  Virgil  also  speaks  of  "  bows  of  the 
tough  yew."  in  English  history,  bows  are  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of 
the  Saxons ;  when  yew  bows,  the  hei^t  of  a  man,  were  brougjit  over  by  • 
Vortigem,  and  soon  became  eeneral;  till,  according  to  one  of  the  versifiers 
of  the  15th  century,  the  enemies  of  the  English  in  every  country,  — 


-*^  By  diafti  horn  bows  of  bending  yew. 


In  stxtamt  of  Grinwrn  gore  paid  Natuieli  due.*' 

»ommaL  and  Oubfbt*b  Arckerp  BemPtd. 


The  battle  of  A(pncourt,  and  those  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  were 

gabled  by  the  skill  of  the  English  with  the  bow ;  and  it  was  the  principal 

weapon  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.    There  is  also  an  edict  of 

Edward  IV.,  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Ions  bow  by  the  Irish.   Prince  Arthur 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  and  after  him  Henry  V  HI.,  held  sports  of  archery 

at  Mile  ^d ;  when  there  was  created,  in  jest,  a  duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  two 

marquesses  of  Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  and  an  earl  of  Pancras.    The  duke 

of  Snoreditch  was  the  best  archer  in  the  king's  guard ;  and  the  others  the 

next  best.    These  dignitaries  played  thdr  parts  Eke  the  king  and  queen  on 

TwelfUi  Night ;  and  a  full  detail  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  firand  in  Wood's 

Bounnan*M  Glory ^  p.  41.    Henry  VIIL  afterwards  passed  several  statates  in 

fiivour  of  archo^,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  patron ;  and  in  his  reign  *'  Master 

Cheke"  published  the  translation  of  a  work  from  the  Greek  on  the  subject. 

In  I544<,  Roger  Ascbam  published  his  ToxopbUe$y  a  work  replete  with  the 

quaint  learning  and  involved  sentences  of  the  time.    After  thus  employing 

two  thirds  of  nis  book,  at  last  he  begms  to  give  directions,  as  he  says,  **  in 

good  sadnesse,"  for  choosing  a  bow,  and  practiang  the  art.    He  first  states 

the  instruments  required ;  viz.,  the  bracer,  shooting  gloves,  thong,  bow,  and 

shaft.    The  bracer  was  to  save  the  arm  of  the  bowman  **  from  the  strype  of 

strynge,and  his  doublet  from  wearyng ;"  and  also  that  ^the  stryngeglyoviige 

sharpley  and  ouickleye  off  the  bracer,  may  make  the  sharper  shoote.    For  if 

the  strynge  snould  lyte  upon  the  bare  sieve,  the  strengthe  of  the  shoote 

should  Btoppe  and  dye  there."      {The  Schole  of  Skootyng^  8d  booke,  p.  3., 

edit.  1544.)    The  shooting  glove  was  to  save  the  *'  manne's  fyngers  from 

hurtynge"  when  he  drew  the  strins,  and  it  had  a  purse  attached  to  put  some 

fine  linen  and  some  wax  in.    The  string  Ascham  advises  to  be  made  of 

bullock's  entrails,  or  therms,  as  they  were  called,  twined  together  like  ropes, 

to  give  **  a  greater  twang."    He  then  enumerates  the  difierent  kinds  of  wood 

of  which  bows  may  be  made  (see  p.  2070.),  but  gives  the  preference  decidedlv 

to  the  yew.   The  next  division  is  tieaded  "  Ewe  fit  for  a  boweto  be  made  on," 

in  which  he  informs  us  that  "  every  bowe  is  made  of  the  booghe,  the  plante, 

or  the  boole,  of  the  tree.    The  bou^e  is  knotty  and  full  of  pruines;  the 

plante  is  quicke  enough  of  caste,"  but  is  apt  to  brnk ;  and  "  the  boole"  is  the 

best.    He  adds,  **  If  you  come  into  a  shoppe  and  fynde  a  bowe  that  is  small, 

longe,  heavye,  stronge,  lyinge  streighte  not  wyndynge,  not  marred  with 

knotte,  gaule,  wyndshake,  wem,  fireat,  or  pinch,  bye  that  bowe  of  my  warrant. 

. . .  The  beste  colour  of  a  bowe  is  when  the  backe  and  the  bellye  in  worit- 

ynge  be  much  what  after  one  maner ;  for  such  oftentymes  prove  like  vti^ 
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wue  or  golde,  hanng  a  fine  longe  grayne  even  firom  one  end  of  the  bowe  to 
the  other ;  the  short  grayne,  although  such  prove  well  sometimes,  are  for  the 
■ost  parte  bfitde.*  (p.  6.)  **  Of  the  makinge  of  the  bowe"  he  continues,  *'  I 
wjU  not  greatly  meddle,  leste  I  shoulde  seeme  to  enter  hi  another  manne's 
oQcopatimi,  whych  I  can  no  skill  of."    Though  Ascham  does  not  enter  into 
psrCxolars  respecting  the  making  of  the  bow,  it  is  clear,  from  other  authors, 
that  in  his  time  it  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  commonly  yew,  from 
4fL  to  6  fL  long,  without  any  felt  wrapped  round  the  middle  of  it  to  stay  the 
bandy  as  is  done  at  present.    There  were,  however,  two  pieces  of  horn,  one 
at  eadi  end,  to  retain  the  string,  which  resembled  those  now  in  use.    The 
string  was  nuide  of  the  sinews  or  entrails  of  animals ;  and  the  shaft  or  arrow 
of  a  ugfat  and  yet  strong  wood,  headed  with  iron,  and  trimmed  with  feathers. 
(See  Oldfi^t  Anecdotes  of  Archery^  p.  20.)    The  best  wood  for  the  arrows 
is  ash,  and  the  next  best  birch  or  hornbeam.    Willow  is  too  light,  and  is  apt 
to  make  a  quavering  uncertain  flight;  as  are  arrows  of  deal,  and  also  of  the 
difoent  kinds  of  poplar,  except  &&  aspen  and  the  abde.    There  are  twenty- 
four  arrows  in  a  sheaf  or  qmver.    Tne  manufacturers  of  bows  were  called 
bowyera,  and  the  arrow-makers  fletchers.    These  trades,  with  the  stringers 
and  arrow-head  maken,  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570,  to  enforce  in 
their  &vour  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  eogoining  every  man  to  have  a  bow  in 
bis  house.     She  did  so,  and  butts  were  erected  in  different  places,  such  as 
Newington  Butts,  &c.,  at  which  every  able4x>died  man  was  enjoined  to  prac- 
tiae  the  art.    Foreip^  yew,  however,  began  to  grow  scaree ;  and  it  was  thought 
so  superior  to  English  yew,  that  a  bow  of  it  sold  for  Of.  8i/.,  when  the  bow  of 
E^gluh  yew  cost  only  St.    The  Venetians,  who  were  the  chief  importers, 
having  exhausted  the  stock  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  procured  yew  staves  from 
Spain ;  till  at  last  the  Spanish  government  disliking  the  trade,  ordered  all 
thieir  yew  trees  to  be  cut  down.    When  yew  could  no  longer  be  obtained  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  an  entire  bow,  it  struck  a  bowyer  of  Manchester  of 
the  name  of  Kebal,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  that  he  might  make 
the  back  of  the  bow  of  another  kind  of  wood,  retaining  the  belly  of  yew. 
Ash,  elm,  and  several  other  woods,  were  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  last 
backed  bows  became  so  common  as  almost  to  supersede  the  use  of  self  bows, 
as  those  were  called,  uriiich  were  made  of  a  sin^e  piece.    Sometimes  they 
were  made  of  three,  and  sometimes  even  of  four  pieces  of  wood  ;  but  the  best 
are  of  two.      Gradually  abo  yew  came  to  be  disused;    and  ornamental 
fiirdgn  woods,  particularly  fustick,  lancewood,  and  partridge-wood  were  em- 
ployed.    For  the  best  account  of  archery,  and  every  thing  relating  to  bows, 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  may  refer  to  Roberts's 
EmgBA  Bowman^  or  Tract*  on  Archery ^  published  in  1801 ;  and  for  able  his- 
torical researches  on  the  subject,  to  Moseley's  JEstay  on  Archery,  and  Grose's 
TVeatite  on  Ancient  Amu  and  Armour.     Mr.  Waring,  the  first  bow-manufac- 
turer in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  informs  us  that  the  common  yew  with 
sufficiently  dear  and  knobless  trunks  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  either  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  though  English  yew  is  occasionalF^ 
used  by  manufiusturers,  yet  that  bows  are  now  almost  entirely  made  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  from  South  America.    He  showed  us,  indeed,  one  or 
two  bows,  in  which  the  belly  was  made  of  English  yew,  and  the  back  of 
hickory,  but  these  he  considered  of  a  very  inferior  description.    Perhaps  if 
yew  trees  were  planted  in  masses,  and  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  10  fl., 
with  clear  trunks,  and  cut  down  when  they  were  of  6  in.  or  8  in.,  in  diameter, 
they  might  still  be  used  for  this  manufi&cture. 

The  fruit  of  the  yew  is  applied  to  no  use  in  Britain,  though  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  may  be  eaten ;  and  it  is  said  to  afford,  by  expression,  an  oil  which  is 
sood  for  fattening  poultry.  The  dried  leaves  have  been  given  to  children  for 
killing  worms;  but  it  is  a  dan^ous  medicine,  and  has  often  proved  fatal. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  used,  in  some  parts  of^  Hampshire, 
for  sponging  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  under  the  idea  of  its  retarding  putre- 
faction.   B£r.  Knight,  findmg  that  wasps  prefer  the  fruit  of  the  yew  to  that 
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of  the  viae,  suggests  the  idea  of  planting  female  yew  trees  near  vineries. 
(Hort.  IVans.) 

The  yew  makes  excellent  hedges  for  shelter ;  undergrowth  for  the  proteptioii 
of  game ;  and,  when  planted  thick  on  suitable  soil,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with 
clean  and  straight  trunks,  most  valuable  timber.  When  the  hedge  is  wasted 
to  be  of  one  shade  of  green,  the  plants  should  all  be  raised  from  cuttings  of 
the  same  tree ;  and,  when  they  are  intended  to  show  fruit,  in  order  to  rival 
a  holly  hedge,  on}y  female  plants  should  be  chosen;  and  the  hedge,  like  holly 
hedges  kept  for  their  fruit,  should  be  cut  in  with  a  knife,  and  never  clipped 
with  the  shears.  Single  scattered  trees,  whai  intended  to  be  ornamental  by 
their  berries,  should,  of  course,  always  be  females ;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
their  sex,  they  should  not  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  till 
they  have  flowered.  This  may,  doubtless,  be  accelerated  by  rmg^  a  branch 
on  each  plant  after  it  has  attained.  5  or  6  years'  growth. 

The  use  of  the  yew  tree  in  ancient  topiary  gardening,  durine  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  as  extensive,  in  England  tuid  France,  as  that  ofthe  box  seems  to 
have  been  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  The  practice  was  rendered  fashion- 
able bv  Evelyn,  previously  to  ^iriiich  the  clipping  of  trees  as  garden  ornaments 
was  chiefly  confined  to  plants  of  box»  juniptr,  &c.,  kept  by  the  commercial 
gardeners  ofthe  day  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  trained  for  a  number  of  years,  till 
the  figure  required  was  complete.  Sometimes,  as  we  find  by  Gibson,  Bradley, 
and  others,  cupped  plants  ot  this  sort  sold  as  high  as  five  guineas  each ;  and,  m 
all  probability,  tnis  high  price  first  led  Evelyn  to  the  idea  of  clipping  the  more 
hardy  yew  in  situations  where  it  was  finally  to  remain.  The  narrowness  of 
the  leaves  of  the  yew  renders  it  fiur  less  disfi^red  by  clipping  than  even  the 
box ;  and,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  the  juniper,  should  dipped  trees  come 

r'n  into  fashion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yew  would  be  preferred  to 
others.  As  an  avenue  tree,  the  yew  may  be  considered  suitable  for 
approaches  to  cemeteries,  mausoleums,  or  tombs ;  and,  as  a  single  tree,  for 
scattering  in  churchyards  and  burial-grounds. 

In  modem  gardening,  the  yew  is  chiefly  valued  as  undergrowth,  and  for 
single  trees  and  small  proups  in  particular  situations.  **  As  to  its  picturesque 
penections,"  says  Gilpm,  writing  in  1780,  "  I  process  myself  (contraiy,  I  sup- 
pose, to  general  opinion)  a  great  admirer  of  its  form  and  foliage.  The  yew 
IS,  of  all  other  trees,  the  most  tonsile.  Hence  all  the  indignities  it  suffers. 
We  every  where  see  it  cut  and  metamorphosed  into  such  a  variety  of  defor- 
mities, that  we  are  hardly  brought  to  conceive  it  haa  a  natural  shape,  or;  the 
power  which  other  trees  nave  of  hanging  carelessly  and  negligently.  Yet  it 
nas  this  power  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  and,  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  in 
exposed  situations^  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  we  nave. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  whether,  all  things  conridered,  it  is  not  superior  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  itself :  I  mean,  to  such  meagre  representations  of  that 
noble  plant  as  we  have  in  England.  The  same  soil  which  cramps  the  cedar 
is  coDgaM  to  the  yew.  It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  we  see  the  yew  in 
perfection.  In  the  New  Forest  it  formerly  abounded,  but  is  now  much 
scarcer.  But  still,  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Forest,  some  noble  specimens  of 
this  tree  are  left.  One  I  have  often  visited,  which  is  a  tree  of  peciriiar  beauty. 
It  immediately  divides  into  several  massive  limbs,  each  of  which,  banging  m 
grand  loose  foliage,  spreads  over  a  large  compass  of  ground ;  and  yei  tbe  whole 
tree  forms  a  close  compact  body ;  that  is,  its  boughs  are  not  so  separated 
as  to  break  into  distinct  parts.  But,  though  we  should  be  able  to  estiUish 
the  beauty  of  the  yew  with  respect  to  form  and  foliage^  there  remaina  one 
pomt  still  which  we  should  find  it  hard  to  combat.  Its  colour,  anfbrtuoately, 
gives  offisnce.  Its  dingy  finereal  hue^  people  say,  makes  it  only  fit  ibr  a 
churchyard.  -  An  attaohmeat  to  colour,  as  such,  seems  to  mtfBM  indication 
of  fidse  taste.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  absurdities  oft  gaudy  decoration. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  dislike  to  any  particular  colour  shows  a  .squeamish* 
ness,  which  should  as  little  beieooiHnigBd.  Indeed,  when  you  have  only  one 
eolour  to  deal  with,  as  in  painting  uie.  wainscot  of  your  room,  the  eye^ 
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properly  eootigh,  gives  a  preference  to  some  soft  pleasant  tint,  in  opposition 
to  a  glaring  bold  one ;  but,  when  colours  act  in  concert  (as  is  the  case  in  all 
scenery),  red,  blue,  yellow,  li^ht  green,  or  diagy  green,  are  all  alike:  the 
virtue  of  each  consists  solely  m  its  agreement  with  its  neighbours."  (For, 
Seen.,  i.  p.  101.) 

7%r  pciionoui  Nature  of  the  Yew  Tree  has  been  known  (as  we  have  seen  in 
p.  8069.)  ance  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
yew  of  the  andents  was  a  species  of  cypress.  A  mass  •f  evidence,  however, 
proves  that  the  yew  of  the  modems  is  generally  poisonous  in  its  branches  and 
leaves,  though  tne  berries  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  thought  a  cure  for  worms  in  children;  but  Dr.  Percival  of  Man- 
chester, in  his  Medical  and  Phihtophical  Essays,  relates  a  melancholy  circum- 
stance of  three  children  beine  poisoned  by  their  mother's  giving  them  yew 
leaves  for  this  purpose.  The  children  first  took  a  spoonful  of  the  dried  leaves, 
equally  divided  among  them,  and  mixed  with  brown  sugar,  and  f^erwards 
ate  a  mesa  of  porridge  with  sour  buttermilk.  From  this  dose  they  experienced 
DO  bad  eflfect :  but,  two  davs  afterwards,  the  mother,  finding  the  worms  still 
troubled  them,  administered  a  dose  of  the  fresh  leaves,  giving  them  afterwards 
a  mess  of  nettle  pottage;  that  is,  gruel  with  young  nettles  bailed  in  it;  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  children  were  all  desui.  They  appeared  to  have  sufibred  no 
pain,  and,  after  death,  looked  as  though  they  were  m  a  placid  sleep.  A  young 
lady  and  her  servant,  in  Sussex,  who  nad  drunk  a  decoction  of  yew  leaves  by 
mistake  for  me,  died  in  the  same  manner ;  and  several  other  instances  are 
rdated  of  th^  proving  fatal  to  human  beings.  There  are  instances  of  horses 
and  cows  having  been  poisoned  by  eating  the  branches  of  the  yew ;  and  sheep 
have  been  killea  by  browsing  upon  the  hack  of  the  tree ;  but  goats,  deer,  and 
turkeys  are  said  to  eat  the  leaves  without  being  injured  by  them.  In  the 
New  Planter's  Kalendar,  it  is  stated,  that,' though  the  yew  has  been  cried  down 
as  a  standard  in  pasture  ground,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
leaves,  yet  there  are  many  yew  trees  in  pastures,  not  fenced  round,  and  also 
hedges,  which  are  uniformly  browsed  by  sheep  and  cattle  without  doing 
them  any  iigury  whatever.  Hanbury  relates  a  story  of  seven  or  eight  cattle 
**  having  died  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the  half-dried  clippings  of  a  yew 
tree  or  hedge,  which  the  gardener  had  thrown  over  the  wall ;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  leaves  and  twigs,  when  dried  or  half-dried,  and  when  taken 
mto  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantities,  have  a  very  different  effect  from 
what  they  have  when  taken  in  small  quantities  when  green."  Marshall  has 
seen  extensive  yew  plantations,  into  which  cattle  were  admitted  without  any 
evil  consequence  to  themselves,  though  the  trees  were  browsed  to  the  very 
bough.  Sneep,  he  says,  are  particu&ly  fond  of  the  Reaves,  and,  when  the 
ground  is  covmd  vrith  snow,  will  stand  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  devour  them 
as  high  as  they  can  reach. 

In  the  Dic&omuare  des  Eaux  et  Forits,  the  suliject  of  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  yew  is  discussed  at  great  length.  The  ^oung  shoots,  it  is  allowed,  are 
poisonous  both  to  men  and  animus,  acting  like  o3ier  acrid  poisons,  by  pro- 
ducing inflammation  and  spasms ;  the  antidotes  to  which  are  oUv  substances. 
In  115S,  several  horses  having  entered  into  a  garden  near  Bois  le  Doc,  in  Dutch 
Brabon^  ate  some  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  died  four  hours  afterwards^ 
without  any  other  symptoms  than  spasms,  which  continued  for  several 
mimites.  A  similar  instance  is  related  by  Varennes  de  Fenilles  respecting  a 
company  of  cavalry  horses,  during  the  war  in  Oermany,  which  had  been  tied 
to  some  yews,  and  had  eaten  of  them.  Valmont  de  Bouare  mentionB  that 
an  ass,  which  had  been  fastened  to  a  hedge  of  yews  near  the  Jardin  des 
Pbmtesy  alicr  eating  a  few  of  the  branches,  instantly  expired,  bemg  greatly 
inflated.  MM.  Daubenton  and  Desfbntaines  have  seen  poidtry  and  sheep, 
that  had  eaten  of  the  leaves  of  ^e  yew  tree,  die  in  a  short  time.  -  These 
peraieious  effects  of  the  yew  have  been  confirmed  bv  the  repeated  expoienoe 
of  Professor  Wiborg,  in  the  Veterinary  School,  and  at  the  Botanio  Garden, 
of  Copenhagen.    From  the  experiments  of  the  professor,  it  appears  that  yew 
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leaves,  eaten  alone,  are  fatal  to  animals,  particularly  to  horses,  upon  which  he 
made  his  experiments ;  but  that,  when  mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
oats,  they  ma^  be  used  without  any  danger.  This  neutralisation  of  the  poi- 
sonous qualities  of  the  yew  by  another  vegetable  ma^  explain,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  their  effects ;  it  being  possible  that  some 
animals,  which  have  eaten  of  the  yew  without  inconvenience,  had  shortly  before 
eaten  heartily  of  some  other  vegetable.  At  all  events,  as  M.  Dutour  observes, 
it  is  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  age  of  the 
tree,  may  contribute  to  diminish  its  bad  effects ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  with 
this  poison,  as  with  certain  others  (opium  for  example),  custom  renders  it 
innoxious.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  the 
peasants  feed  their  cattle  in  part  with  the  branches  of  the  yew,  during  the 
winter.  They  know  its  poisonous  qualities ;  and,  although  they  reckon  it  ffood 
food,  th^  are  aware  that  great  precaution  is  necessary  in  using  it,  wiwout 
which  they  run  the  risk  of  losing  tnetr  cattle :  consequently,  they  give  them 
at  first  a  very  little,  mixed  with  other  forage ;  afterwards  thev  mdually 
augment  the  quantity,  until  at  last  they  can  almost  give  them  the  leaves  of 
alone,  without  any  danger. 

Soil,  Propagation^  /jrc.  The  yew  will  at)w  on  any  soil  that  is  somewhat 
moist ;  but  it  thrives  best  in  loams  and  clays,  on  rock,  and  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion. It  is  propagated  for  the  most  part  by  seeds;  but  the  varieties,  and  also 
the  species,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  he^ge  of  plants  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  colour  of  leaf,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  2088.),  should  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  layers  from  one  plant  only.  The  berries  are  ripe  in 
October,  and  should  be  then  gathered,  carried  to  the  rot-heap,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  haws.  (See  p.  840.)  If,  however,  ^hey  are  sown  imme- 
diately, enveloped  in  their  pulp,  a  few  of  them  may  come  up  the  following 
year,  and  the  remainder  the  second  year;  but,  if  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  dry 
round  the  nut,  and  they  are  kept  in  that  state  till  spring,  none  of  them  will 
come  up  till  the  third  year.  Cuttings  may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  years' 
growth,  and  planted  in  a  shady  bonier,  either  in  the  beeinning  of  April  or  the 
end  of  Auffust.  The  cuttings  will  be  most  certain  m  success  if  slipped  off 
with  a  heel,  and  if  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand.  The  leaves  should  be 
carefully  stripped  off  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting,  which  may  be  from  7  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  buried  to  the  depth  of  5  in.  in  the  soil.  Cuttings 
treated  in  this  manner  require  two  years  before  they  are  sufficiently  rooted 
to  be  removed.  In  all  probability,  however,  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  were 
taken  and  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  about  midsummer,  or  before, 
they  would  produce  roots  the  same  season,  and  might  be  transplanted  the 
following  spring.  Whether  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  they 
ought  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  culture  in  the  nursery,  till  they  are 
3fl.  or  4  a,  high ;  because,  as  they  are  of  slow  growth,  time  is  gained  by  this 
practice;  and  the  yew  transplants  so  readily  at  any  age,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  plants  fiuling  when  transplanted  at  the  height  of  6  f^.  or  8  ft.,  than 
there  is  wnen  they  are  only  6  in.  or  8  in.  high.  In  planting  the  yew  for  hedges, 
the  advantage  of  baring  large-sized  plants  is  obrious;  for  which  reason  Boutcner 
recommends  them  to  be  kept  in  toe  nursery  till  they  are  7  or  8  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  they  will  be  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  hisn.  The  season  for  transplanting 
the  yew,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  ever- 
greens, when  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  between  autumn  and 
spring,  and  when  the  weather  is  open,  mild,  and,  if  possible,  showery.  If  trans- 
planted in  frosty  weather,  or  wnile  a  dry  wind  prevails,  they  ought  to  be 
covered  with  mats  or  straw,  or  wicker  hurdles,  kept  6  in.  or  8  in.  fitun  the 
phmt  by  stakes  and  poles.  The  proper  season  for  clipping  yew  hedces  is 
towards  the  end  of  June,  when  the  shoots  of  the  year  have  been  completed ; 
and,  to  retain  a  hedge  in  the  greatest  beauty  or  verdure  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  it  ought  to  be  gone  over  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August ;  and  the  points  of  all  those  shoots  which  had  become  stubby,  vom 
repeated  clippings,  cut  back  3  in.  or  4  in.    If  this  be  not  attended  to  annually. 
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the  cntve  sotfaee  of  the  hedge  will  hare  to  be  cut  ia  to  the  nine  depth  every 
S  or  6  yon,  otherwue  the  sur&ce  will  become  so  thick  and  matted  with  twigs 
u  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  interior,  and  to  kill  ■  nomber  of  the  braneheB, 


■h>  aa  here  aod  there  to  form  ^apt.    These  gapa,  by  admitiiog  the  air, 

relieving  ht 

The  yew  , 

the  box,  it  thrives  under  ine  shade  and  drip  of  other  trees.     When  planted 


The  yew  'a  admirably  adapted  Tor  underwood ;  because,  like  the  holly  and 

~   '  it  thrives  under  ine  shade  and  drip  of  other  trees.     When  planted 

byiuelf,  the  trees  are  drawn  up  witii  straight  trunks,  like  pines  and 


fin ;  and,  in  good  loMny  soil,  on  a  cool  bottom,  plantations  of  yews,  treated 
in  this  manner,  rauat  evidently  be  h^hly  valuable.  There  are  some  tine  yew 
grove*,  with  tall  clean  trunks,  at  Combermere,  in  Cheshire;  and  here  and 
there  in  plantations,  in  most  parta  of  the  country,  proofs  ma;  be  obtained  that 
the  yew,like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  red  cedar,  the  arbor  vitae,  the  juniper, 
and  varioua  other  trees,  usually  seen  as  immense  bushes,  might  easily  be 
grown  so  as  to  throw  all  their  strength  into  a  clean  straizht  trunk. 

AccideitU,  Duratei,  Sfc.  The  wood  of  the  yew  is  tou^,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  storms ;  and  both  the  wood  and  ibe  leaves  bdng  j>oi- 
Bonous,  nother  are  attacked  by  insects ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is  in  a  very  slight 
d^ree.  The  points  of  the  sbooli,  in  some  situations  and  seasona,  produce 
litde  tufta  of  leaves,  which  may  be  considered  as  abortive  shoots.  Very  few 
licheas  or  fungi  are  ever  found  on  the  bark ;  because  that,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  scale*  off  every  year.  SphsVia  Ttxi  ibw.,  t.494.  f.  6.,  is  common 
on  the  branchlets  and  leaves. 


Cnvhuift,  in  Surnf.  w\ 


■rbr  EriljD  u  growlni  In  tht  churcbrinl  or 


MiiiuJ  )•■>  tnii  iniwlBg  to  BnUimg  chuictiitiid.  In  Ktnt-iriih  i  trunk  tllLllin.  tn 
fcnocr,  vblcb  had  b«a  bkntn  dnon,  ud  mini  ud  Inta  londli  plank^  ud  OHHldinlil*  p 

MM  WiBcbatcr."  (Ani.  £((£,  nl  IL  p.  I9S.)  W  IIill7tn  Suirn,  wm.  In  the  timeof  Ei 
ccltbntalbiclunnHfccitibntna.  A  tro  u  HwlHr,  In  Buski,  neu  Uia  GtauRb.lt  wa  » 
fcw«  ■murtJ  an.  tn  Jlnrnttti  tit  thto  ti»  n»  loMtr  aim.  WTbltt  mmtliiiH  ■  rn  tn*  la  lb* 
Aiinbiadg(3clbgnN^«lilck,EBl7B9tw»u|>u«t^irf|n« v&  Tlw bodj ■■■  iqul, ilwR. wJ 
tbtck,>Hlilrt«l  S^A-iMfvanni  ■  lain  bcal  It  wmaiHlatnii  ■nd.lnUWQKlDcIt  ibcdetiiudi 
Wdwt.  lbat«ftb«T**BM>loiliacGuR;bTHdiort)Mtn«t|hteBitiosd,lMMri>*»niii]Hi«aicb, 
nUMdiiik*,BBMbt>MI«ofin(nKeMnit,rinciik*bnUM«tn«wR*^uMd,liininMfn*. 
nUrkiwinilbMtbeniraraiHMiatnt*!  but,  itaM*  b«  lOswt  tbat  it*  luh  Dwi  u*  ol  osh  n. 
kHi  Bowtb  ifau  tiM  hBila,  b*  Mtetiiu  tbe  Wwingm  iduu  titan  <««d  ludi  In  wMcb  Ui*  aUna 
<anr^at*qBddiitu«a,llitelun»*aaUb*lnbTonrofmi1a.  A tne ■(  UUIn Shudcm,  nw 
friliilililTI.  In  tUtaiiitiim,  hid.  In  1790,  ■  lincnlufr  ptcniraqna  nainnoa,  uil  Ibtaicd  km  a(  ■ 
TnlnimhtrnfTirTBM»Ddliiig»»wtf«.  ^etOiml.  JCh.,  to),  ix.  r.  llK7..Su|i^,whtii*aBgni« 
(fttiipletnMqiHinaliflnn.)  In3BiMiDd,Hnadln|toDc.Wi]k*r,thir*nni(natB«umn> 
ttaaala  th*l*BKiBd«fttelutcanliicT,  vithtiinifciTantacbmdI.  lo  Btft.  In  diaiBftinai 
UwlMUiMlnfthedlBWBdauef  a*Fo(tln^Tm.  OnOw Ulb bctnn  Dumtanoa and Idch 
Lowiil.  Ihsa  war^  la  Iba  batf  nalM  gf  Uu  ptmnl  Bntnrr,  many  hundradi  of  Una  jtm  Inaa,  all 
artrblcbhaTabHBaUdiFnaBdBlI    Hafta,  la  ITMineocdaaannJ  tRaaiillhatllHicBbRlai 

Batv,aiHli>p>uibaflDft!TUh."ATCWtnaa(  Fgrnana.  lo  UUar^  Iha  una  autboc  otmm. 
knt  ■  trunk  4  It,  In  dtauMai  at  0  ft.  flna  Iba  croiipd ;  and  Iha  dbUMMr  of  (b*  biad  la  6fi  A. 

JiJIWiw Tug.  Intht«niMaorl«BdeiirTltana»iia«r*ww*«iU9iiiiB,andatih*Cht(wl<h 
*llte,bat«a(n3Oft.andS0ft.inhMibli  u  llount  Onna,  HanMaad,  a  tnt,  18  lean  pUnltd,  ta 
la  ft.  bifh  {  at  r«t  How^  Tvtctcahaai,  UU  itari  old,  It  l>  Mil  blih.— South  of  London.  In  Db 
•^■faits,ln(h*<diuicbWoIStoke.ealirltl,iituUad  on  tba  tlTcr  Dut,''  a  fine  old  ;tw,40ft. 
h«ta,  lhctrUniari>hH:li!iian.Sm.  In  circmnlcmce,  ud  ttw  lUunHct  at  Ibe  hind  li  70  A.  i  M 

^Daneubire,  il  UtHxaj  Park,  tflO  le^  aid,  it  ii  ^  ft'  hlgb.  the  dimninn'  of 


•■■itnBin  Wlsdlaibun  eburcbfaid,  naar  BafttaoL  Snirref,  aald  to  luTe  btn  piinlad  Id  Ibellmmf 
>ni>*a><b«CaainH«r,9in.  hlib,  and  ISH  In  am.    lnSuii».ilCDinlny,  ItiiJuft.  biib,  with 

-^tek^Hft,  tn  Wualilra.at  LwtM[,W)TMi»iild,llli3>ift.hlgh,tliedtaBirtB-orthtlruiifc 
HLtkLiBdUialafUiahiadUR^-NoRhorididao.  In  Buluhln,  at  AWiwanb,  nsar  Wil. 
■ibdLinAaGhBnbja7d,laaw1f7lt  A  In.  la  dtcunATTancv  it  5  It.  Avni  thr  vniund:  llhua  Ana 

EtAra  tba  tnalw  of  ■  v«7  im  jow.  Uxi  trunk  at  viikb  wai  47  ft.  In  cEmimferrncr  i  ffew  rar* 

d,ili.3uft.bih°thedirm"r'i.f  ib^  i^ut.v'i'lL.'Ind'Df  ill*  bod  wn.  In  iiinijV^bul™ 
kaAadcHall.&ft.  hlib,  UiadUmFtnoriba  trunk  3ft.,  and  that  of  ths  head  41ft.  In  Durban. 
Simthad.ESr«np)>nl*d,uHoft.lilsb,ihcdUmcteTaftb«lrunkin.,  and  that  of  lh(  haad 
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soft  In  Eiaez,  at  Sbortgrove^  there  to  a  tree  30  ft.  high,  with  a  tnuk  S  ft.  Sin.  an  diameter,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  55  ft. ;  at  Braybrooke,  51  yean  planted,  it  to  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  6  in.»  and  of  the  head  S7  ft. ;  at  Hyland,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  14  ft.  high,  the  dreum- 
ference  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  IS  ft.  In  Hampshire,  in  Wait)Ungtoa 
churchyard,  near  Portsmouth,  it  to  26  ft.  in  circumfisrence.  In  Kenti^  in  Leeds  churchyard,  to  a  ytw 
tree,  the  greatest  circumference  of  which  was  Sift.  Sin.;  at  7ft.  high,  ^ ft  Sin.:  diameter  or 
the  hollow,  in  October,  18S3,  when  some  gipsies  bad  iMen  residing  in  ft,  8ft.  6 in.;  height  lo  the 
lowest  branch  7  ft.  11  in.;  total  height  SSft.  4in. ;  and  diameter  of  the  heed  SO  ft.  In  Leicet- 
tenhire,  at  Donnington  Park.  25  yean  planted,  it  to  SI  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in., 
and  of  the  head  84  ft.  In  NortfaampUHishire,  in  the  churdiyard  at  Ashby.  to  a  very  large  yew 
tree;  but  it  to  not  easy  to  take  iu  dimensions,  as  the  stem  is  buried  in  mould  up  to  the  branching 
o(r  of  its  chief  branches.  In  Northumberland,  at  Harttmm,  80  yean  old,  it  to  SSft.  high, 
thediameter  of  the  trunk  $ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the  head  90ft.  In  Oxfontohire,  in  the  Ozfbrd 
Botanic  Garden,  200  yean  old,  it  to  S6  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  bead 
84  ft. ;  a  female  tree :  another,  a  male  tree,  200  vean  okL  to  S8  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  The  yew  hed^  which  fivmerfy  existed  in  thto  garden 
have  t>een  already  mentioned,  p.  8076.  In  Pembrokeshtreu  at  Stackpole  Court,  20  yean  planted, 
it  to  20ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  18  ft.  In  Badnonhire, 
at  Maestough  Castle,  86  ft.  high,  the  dtometer  of  the  trunk  S  ft  9ia,  and  that  of  the  bead  66  ft  Iq 
Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  Orange^  9  yean  planted,  it  to  IS  ft.  high ;  at  Willey  Park,  81  yean  planted, 
it  is  21  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and:of  the  head  18  ft. ;  at  Kinlet,  40  ft.  high,  the  die- 
meter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  71  ft.  In  Staflbrdshire^  at  Himley  HaU,  are  several  im> 
mense  yew  trees,  particularlr  one  which  is  celebrated  for  iU  widely  spreading  head.  In  SuiTolk,  at 
Finborough  Hall.  70  yean  planted,  it  to  60  ft.  high,  the  dtometer  or  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  that  of 
Che  head  45ft.  In  Worcestenhire,  at  Hadaor  House,  it  to  40 ft.  high,  and  has  a  trttnk7ft  in  tit. 
cumference ;  at  Croome,  40  yean  old,  it  to  SO  ft  higli.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of 
the  head  20  ft. ;  in  Backleton  churchjard  to  a  very  fine  tree,  with  a  trunk  7  ft.  in  diameter  at  4  ft. 
ttom  the  ground.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orimston,  IS  yean  planted,  it  is  14  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft. ;  at  Spotborough  Half,  near  Dcmcaater,  It  to  S4  ft.  high,  cireum. 
ference  of  the  trunk,  at  S  ft.  tnm  the  ground,  15  ft.  6  in.,  cUameter  of  the  head  6S  ft ;  in  Studley 
Park,  50  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  9  in.  in  dtometer,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  56  ft.  (SeejU. 
199L)— in  Sootlana,  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Oosford  House,  S5  yean  planted,  it  to  80  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  10  la,  and  of  the  head  81  ft ;  at  Hatton  House  it  to  40  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  heed  SO  ft ;  at  Moredun,  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
Sft.  4 in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft  —South  of  Edinburgh.    In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  SO  yean 

Slanted,  it  to  17  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  86  ft  In  Ktrcudbrightshire,  at  St  Mary**  Isle,  li 
I  soft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  head  S6ft  In  Haddingtonshire^ 
at  TVningnam,  it  to  84ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft  In  Rok. 
burghshire,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  one  already  noticed,  p.  8079. ;  and  at  Minto,  140  yean  oM,  it  to 
fO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  54ft  —  North  of  Edinburgh.  In  Argyll- 
shire, at  Minard,  is  a  beautUliI  tree,  about  130  yean  old,  S4ft  61n.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  ^ft. 
In  Banffthire,  at  Huntlev  Lodge,  it  to  SSft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  Sin.  In  Cladc- 
mannanshire,  in  tlie  garoen  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  10  yean  planted,  it  to  10  ft.  high.  In  Cromaitj, 
at  Coul,  800  yean  old,  it  is  82  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sfi  6in.,  and  that  of  the  head 
59  ft  In  Foriknhire,  at  Monboddo,  100  yean  okl,  it  is  80  ft  high,  the  diameterof  the  trunk  1  ft  6  in., 
and  of  the  head  aoft ;  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  35  yean  old,  it  Is  SOft  high,  the  dreumfierenoe  of  the 
trunk  5  ft^  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  S5  ft.  In  Perth^tre,  on  the  estate  of  — —  Johnstone^  Em., 
near  the  Old  Castle  of  Kincardine,  700  yean  old.  it  is  45  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  IS  ft  6  in.  in  drcum- 
ferenoe,  and  with  three  large  UmbSjOne  of  which  to  19  ft.  long,  a|id  7  ft  in  girt ;  a  second,  m  ft 
long,  and  5  ft  in  girt;  and  a  third,  82  ft  kmg,  and  Sft.  6  in.  in  girt :  atTaymouth,  100  yean  old,  it  to 
40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  S6  ft ;  at  Marlee,  near  Dunkeld,  a  male 
and  a  ftamale  tree,  standing  close  together,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan  Castle^  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  la,  and  of  the 
bead  SOft  In  Stirlingshire^  at  Callender  Park,  28  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  11  ft, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  SSft ;  at  West  Plean,  10  yean  planted,  it  to  8  ft  bigh.~In  Ireland, 
near  Dublin,  at  Terenure,  15  yean  ptonted,  it  to  18  ft.  high ;  var.  fiuti^kta,  90  yean  planted,  to  15  ft, 
high.  —  South  of  Dublin.  In  Cork,  at  Mom  Park,  3S  ft  high,  the  dtometer  of  the  trunk  8  ft  41n., 
and  that  of  the  head  47  a  In  King's  County,  at  CharlevUle  Forest,  45  y^an  pUnted,  it  to  SO  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft ,  and  of  the  head  45  ft— .North  of  Dublin.  In  Down,  at  Castle  Wood, 
1S4  yean  old,  it  to  SSft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead  S9ft ;  at  Moba, 
45  ft  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  4  ft,  and.that  of  the  head  SB  ft  In  Fermanagh,  at  Ftorenee 
Court,  99  yean  old,  it  to  SSft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft :  var.  Ihatl. 
gikU  to  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  tiie  original  pUnt  to  stiU  in  bdng.  In  Oal. 
way,  at  Coole.  SO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  head  81  ft  In  Sligo,  at  Makree 
Castle^  52  ft  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches 
a9ft~In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Ptontes,  180  yean  old,  it  is  45ft  high,  thediameter  of  the 
trunk  5ft.;  in  the  same  gardens,  50  yean  old.  It  is  90  ft  high.  Near  Nantes,  60  yean  old,  U  to  SOft 
high.  At  Avranches»  in  the  BoUnie  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  it  to  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft,  and  thati  of  the  head  90  ft.  —  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botontc  Garden  at  GSttingen, 
SO  yean  planted,  it  to  80 ft.  high — In  Gaasel,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  SO  yean  old,  it  has  a  trunk  1  ft  in 
diameter— In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  19  yean  old,  it  to  Sft.  high.— In  Austria 
at  Vienna,  in  the  Unlvenity  Botanic  Garden,  SO  yean  old.  It  to  90  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft  ;  at  Laxenburg,  88  yean  planted,  it  to  16  ft  high ;  in  Rosenthal's 
Nursery,  17  yean  planted.it  is  13  ft  hlah ;  at  Bruck  on  we  Levtha,  40  yean  planted,  it  to  15  ft 
high.— In  Berlin,  at  Sans  &»oct,  fkom  ^  to  50  yean  old,  it  is  86  ft  high ;  Uie  dtometer  of  the  trunk 
11  in.,  and  of  the  head  9  ft — ^In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  Bounic  Garden,  it  Is  88  ft  high,  the  die. 
meter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  10  ft— In  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monaai  it  to  SO  yean  old, 
and  S6  ft  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  SOft. 

Commercial  StatUtict.  TVanspIanted  seedlings,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
1  ft.  high,  are  I6s,  per  hundred;  2(1.  high,  40f.  per  hundred;  and  plants 
of  T.  b.  fastigitita.  It,  6d.  each.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  of  the  common 
yew  are  1  franc  each,  and  those  of  the  variegated-leaTed  variety,  and  of  the 
common  yew,  5  francs  each.  At  New  York,  small  plants  of  the  common 
3^ew  are  from  25  to  50  cents  each ;  large  plants,  1  ^dollar  each ;  and  plants 
of  the  Irish  yew  are  1  dollar  each. 


■  8.  T.  (b.)  canade'nsi9   Witld.     The  Canada,  or  North  Ameriam,  Yew. 
Umi^cmltm.    WDld.  Spi  PL,4  F^SSS-i  Punh  Fl.  Adh.  Sert.S  p.M7.  i  SniUi  la  RmI  CreL, 


Spec.  0utr.,  SfC.  Leaves  linear,  8-ranked,  crowded,  rerolute.  ,  Male  flow- 
en  globose,  always  sotitaiy.  (AniM.)  Michaux  describes  this  species  as  of 
humbler  growth  than  the  European,  yew,  of  spreading  habit,  and  with 
imalier  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  Pursh  says  that,  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees,  it  does  not  rise  above  2  tl.  or  3  ft.  high.  Willdenow  says  that  it  is 
•mailer  and  narrower  in  all  its  parts,  and  thai  it  does  not  alter  by  culture; 
yet  that  a  specific  difference  is  hard  to  be  detected.  The  leaves,  however, 
are  narrower,  sinaller,  and  revolute  at  the  marein ;  and  the  male  flowers  are 
always  Holitary  id  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame> 
rica,  wt  Canada,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Antictem,  in  Maryland;  growing 
only  in  shady  rocky  places,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1800  i  and  there  are  plants  M  it  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety'i 
Garden,  and  in  various  nurseries;  but  it  is  obviously  only  a  variety  of  the 
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Genus  II. 


ffi 


SALISBirR/i4  Smith.  The  Sausburia.  Lm.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  PolyfcndriiL 

Ident&lcatiofL    Lin.  Trant.,  a.  p.  590. ;  Wind.  Sp.  PI.,  4  p.  472. ;  Horn.  Hort  B«g.  Haff ,  S.  p.  90S. 
Swiumyme.    Ginl^  of  Kampfer.  Linnaua,  and  othen. 

Derwatum.    Named  In  honour  of  iL  A.  Samtmnf,  F.R.&,  L.8.,  Ac,  a  dMiofulihad  botaniit  Ginkgo 
it  the  aboriginal  name  in  Jmpui. 

DetcripHon,  ^e,  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  native  of  Japan , 
and  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  leaves,  whidi  seem  to  unite  Conuerae 
with  the  Coiyl^eas.  , 

1!  1.  S.  ^DiANTiFO^LiA  Smth.    The  Maiden-hair4eaved  Salisburia, 

or  Ginkgo  Tree, 

IdaU^fieatkm,    Tranc  Lin.  8oc.,  a  pi 39as  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4  p^  472.  s  Hon.  Hort.  Reg.  Hafll,  9. 

p.  903.  i  Jaqg.  Ueber  den  Oinkga 
j^ynonyMMv.    Ginkgo,  Oin-aut  or  It^jKmmpt.  Aman^  p.  8IL  ;  Ginkgo  Wloha  ZM.  Umnt.,  ]v  SIS., 

8yti.  ^^r-i  ed.  14..  p.  967.,  TTIim^.  FL  Jmp.,  p. 35B.,  Pen.  S»mm.,S.u.  SIS.,  Trait.  JUh.  Tw., ad.  8.. 

8.  p.  80^  bee,  in  mU.  ITiria.,  7.  p.  19).,  Fetch  In  BkL  Un$0.,  7.  pi  Si,  Oomm  De$er.  dn  QHtk^, 

tec.  i  Mojer  du  Japon,  Arbre  aux  quarante  E'cua. 
The  Sexei.    Both  lexeB  are  in  Use  Kev  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Hacknty  Aibontam,  and  in  oar 

gaiden  at  Bariwater. 
BmrrapfngB.    Kaempfl  ArooBO.,  p.  811.  £  ;  Gouan  Deicr.  du  Ginkgo^  Ac,  t ;  Jaoqoin  Ueber  den 

Ginkgo^  1. 1. ;  ourjigi.  196S.  and  1999. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  In  our  left  Volume. 

Description,  ^c.    In  its  native  country,  the  salisburia  forms  a  large  tree, 
like  the  walnut,  but  is  more  conical  in  its  manner  of  erowth.    In  England, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  where  it  is  in  a  fovourable  soil  and  situation, 
it  rises  with  a  straight  erect  trunk,  regularlv  furnished  with  alternate 
branches,  at  first  inclined  upwards,  but,  as  they  become  older,  taking  a 
more  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  conical,  and  somewhat 
spiry-topped  head.    The  bark  is  grey,  somewhat  rough,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fissures  when  the  tree  gets  to  be  old.    The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
./Idi&ntum  vulgare.    They  are  of  the  same  colour  and  texture  on  both  sides, 
and  resemble,  in  their  smoothness  and  parallel  lines,  those  of  a  monocotyle- 
donous  plant.    They  are  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  disposed  alternately, 
like  the  branches ;  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  with  stalks  as  long  as  the  disk : 
they  are  abrupt  at  the  uppcar  extremity,  and  cloven  or  notched  there,  in  a 
manner  almost  peculiar  to  this  senus,  and  to  some  spedes  of  ferns :  they 
are  smooth,  shining,  and  pliant,  of  a  fine  yellowish  green,  with  numerous  mi- 
nute parallel  ribs ;  and  their  margins  are  somewhat  thickened.    The  male 
catkins,  which  appear  with  the  leaves,  in  May,  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  or  on  old  spurs,  are  sessile,  about  1^  in.  long,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
The  female  flowers,  according  to  Richard,  have  this  particularity,  that  each  is 
in  part  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cup,  like  the  female  flowers  of  Dacr^dium.    This 
covering  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  summit  of  the 
peduncle,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  figure.    The  fruit  consists  of  a  globular  or 
ovate  drupe,  about  i  in.  in  diameter;  oontaininff  a  white  nut,  or  endocarp, 
aomewhat  flattened,  of  a  woody  tissue,  thin,  and  breaking  easily.    The  nut, 
when  examined  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  from  specimens  in  his  possesnoo,  which 
were  sent  firom  China  to  Mr.  Ellis,  was  found  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
instachia,  with  a  fiuinaceous  kernel,  having  the  flavour  of  an  almond,  but 
with  some  degree  of  austerity.     The   tree  grows  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity in  the  dimate  of  London,  attaining  the  height  of  10  fL  or  ISfl.  in 
10  years ;  and  in  40  or  50  years,  the  hewht  of  as  many  feet.  ^  The  longe- 
vity of  the  salisburia  promises  to  be  great,  for  the  largest  trees  in  England, 
that  are  in  good  soils,  continue  to  grow  with  as  muoi  vigour  as  when  they 
were  newly  planted ;  and  the  tree  at  Utrecht,  which  is  supposed  to  be  between 
90  and  100  years  of  age,  and,  consequently,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  though  not 
large,  still  produces  vigorous  shoots.    The  highest  tree  that  we  know  of  in 
England  b  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  was  planted  about  1767,  as  we  have 
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I,  and  other  parts 


seeuinp.7S.;  and  it ia above flO ft. high  :  butbyfsrthe  handsomesttree  whidi 
we  know  of  is  tbal  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  from  ihe  Mile  End  Nursery; 
which,  remeaaured  in  July,  1637,  was  found  to  be  exactly  60  ft.  high. 

GeogmpJii/  and  Hiiloiy.     The  lalisburia,  or  ginkgo  tree,  is  generally  con- 
Milered  by  botaniBta  to  be  a  native  of  the  Island  of  NiphoTl         '      ' 
orjHpan,andalEoorChina;but  M.  Siebold,  y,,,^ 

who  resided  seven  years  in  Japan,  and  is 
publishing  the  flora  of  that  country,  states 
that  the  mbabitants  of  Japan  consider  the 
tree  as  not  truly  indigenous  to  their  coun- 
try, but  to  have  been  brougbt  to  them  from 
China,  though  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
and  Bunge,  who  accompanied  the  Biisnon 
from  Rtusia  to  Peldn,  states  that  he  saw 
near  a  pagoda,  an  iminense  ginkeo  t 
with  a  trunk  nearly  40  ft.  in  circumferei 
of  prodigious  heigbt,  nnd  still  in  the  vigour 

of  vegetadoD.  (Baii.  de  la  Sue.  d'Ag.  du  IXparl.  rfr  rHeravU,  1833.) 
lirft  ifiacorered  by  Ka-mpfer  in  Japan,  in  1690  j  and  an  account  of  it  w( 
liihcd  by  that  author,  in  his  AmienHalrt  Ezotkir,\n  ITIS.  Itisuncertaii 
this  tree  was  iutroduced  into  Europe.  Iftheestimatemade  by  Professor  Kops 
of  Utrecht,  as  to  the  age  of  the  ealisburiagTOwing  in  the  BotuiicOarden  there, 
be  at  all  near  the  truth,  it  must  have  been  first  introduced  into  Holland  be- 
tween 1727  and  1737;  and,  from  the  connexion  ofthe  Dutch  with  Japan  el  that 
line,  we  think  this  highly  probable.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  not  introduced  into 
&igland  dll  1754,  or  a  year  or  two  previous;  because  Ellis,  writing  to  Lin- 
Dxus  in  that  year,  mentions  that  Gordon  had  plants  of  it.  Gordon  sent  a 
plant  of  it  to  Linnsus  in  1771 ;  who,  in  hh-Mantiua,  published  in  that  year, 
noticed  it,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  name  of  GinAffo  bdoba;  which  was 
altered  by  Smith,  in  1796,  to  Saliibilria  adiantifolia.  This  alteration,  stated 
by  Smith  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  generic  name  being  "  equally  uncouth 
and  barbaroua,"  was  very  properly  objected  to  at  the  ume,  and  tias  since  been 
pfotested  against  b^  M.  De  Oaudolle.  on  the  principle  of  checkins  the  intro- 
duction of  a  multiplicity  of  names..     We  have,  however,  adopted  tlie  name  of 
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Salisbi^ruf,  as  it  is  that  by  which  the  tree  is  roost  generally  known  in  England. 
It  was  planted  in  Rouen  in  1776,  and  taken  to  Paris  in  1780 ;  it  was  sent 
to  Schonbrunn,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1781 ;  to  North  America,  by  Bfr. 
Hamilton,  in  1784;  and  to  Montpelier,  in  1788,  b^  Broussonet,  who  receiyed 
it  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  manner  in  which  this  tree  was  introduced 
into  the  wardens  of  Paris  is  curious,  and  was  thus  related  by  M.  Andre  Thouin, 
when  ddivering  his  annual  C<mrs  d^ Agriculture  Pratique  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes :  —  In  1780,  a  Parisian  amateur,  named  Petigny,  made  a  voyage  to 
London,  in  order  to  see  the  principal  gardens ;  and  among  the  number  of 
those  he  visited  was  that  of  a  commercial  gardener,  who  possessed  five  young 
plants  of  Ginkgo  blloba,  which  was  still  rare  in  England,  and  which  the 
gardener  pretended  that  he  then  alone  possessed.  These  five  plants  were 
raised  from  nuts  that  he  had  received  fi^m  Japan ;  and  he  set  a  hieh  price  on 
them.  However,  afUr  an  abundant  dejeitne^  and  plenty  of  wine,  lie  sold  to 
M.  Petigny  these  young  trees  of  Crinkgo,  all  growing  in  the  same  pot,  for 
25  e;uineas,  which  the  Parisian  amateur  paid  immediately,  and  lost  no  time  in 
taking  away  his  valuable  acouisition.  Next  mornine,  the  effects  of  the  wine 
being  dissipated,  the  Englisn  gardener  sought  out  his  customer,  and  offered 
him  25  gumeas  for  one  plant  of  the  five  he  had  sold  the  day  b^ore.  This, 
however,  was  refused  by  M.  Petigny,  who  carried  the  plants  to  France  ;  and, 
as  each  of  the  five  had  cost  him  aliout  120  fnnes,  or  40  crowns  (^quaranie 
ecui)^  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name  applied  to  this  tree  in  France,  of 
arbre  aux  quaranle  'ecus;  and  not  because  it  was  originally  sold  for  120  francs 
a  plant.  Almost  all  the  ginkso  trees  in  France  haye  been  propagated  Grom 
these  five,  imported  fi'om  En^and  by  M.  Petigny.  He  gave  one  of  them  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  kept  for  many  years  in  a  pot,  and  preserved 
through  the  winter  in  the  green-house,  till  1792 ;  when  it  was  planted  out  by 
M.  Andre  Thouin,  who  gave  the  above  relation  in  his  lectures  :  but,  as  the 
situation  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  it,  the  plant  was  not  much  above 
40  ft. .  in  height  in  1834,  and  had  not  then  flowered.  There  is  another 
ginkgo  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  raised  by  layering  from  one  of 
the  tour  others  imported  by  Petigny.  Though  much  later  planted  than  the 
other,  yet,  being  in  a  better  situation,  it  is  about  the  same  size,  though  it  also 
has  not  flowered.  The  first  ginkgo  which  flowered  in  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  a  msde  plant,  at  Kew,  in  1795 ;  and  shortly  after,  Mr.  Dillwyn  informs 
us,  a  male  plant  flowered  at  Ham  House,  in  Essex.  In  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Pisa,  a  tree,  which  had  not  been  much  more  than  20  years  planted, 
flowered  in  1807;  and,  in  1812,  one  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mont* 
pelier,  and  another  in  that  of  Rouen.  Hitherto,  only  the  male  blossoms  of  the 
tree  had  been  seen ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  female  did  not  exist  in  Europe. 
De  CandoUe,  however,  in  1814,  discovered  the  female  flowers  on  a  tree  at 
Bourdigny,  near  Geneva ;  and  it  was  from  these  flowers  that  L.  C.  Richard 
was  eimbled  to  give  the  description  and  figure  of  the  flowers,  which  will  be 
found  in  his  Memoires  tur  let  Comferety  published  by  his  son,  Achille  Richard, 
in  1826.  The  fruit  formed ;  but,  there  being  no  mafe  tree  near,  it  did  not  come 
to  maturity.  This  tree,  Professor  De  CandoUe,  in  his  account  of  it  in  the 
JSibSotheque  UmoerseUe  de  Geneve^  torn.  vii.  p.  138.,  conjectures  to  have  been 
planted  between  1767  and  1797;  because,  he  says,  the  former  proprietor  of 
Bourdigny,  M.  Gaussen  de  Chapeauroiue,  a  zealous  amateur,  who  sent  for 
many  exotic  seeds  and  trees  firom  England,  commenced  his  plantations  in  1707, 
and  continued  them  for  30  years  aftmrards.  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  indi- 
cate the  age  of  this  tree,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  through  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  our  venerable  correspondent,  Mr.  Blakie,  who  went  firom  Eng* 
land  to  France  and  Switzerlancl,  as  a  botanical  collector,  mid  resided  for 
some  time  at  Bourdjigny  in  1775,  when  he  was  collecting  plants  upon  the 
Alps  for  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill  of  London.  Mr.  Blakie  deposited 
the  plants  he  collected  in  the  garden  of  M.  Gaussen,  till  he  could  find  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  them  to  England.  ''  When  I  returned  to  France/in 
1776,"  says  Mr.  Blakie,  **  I  continued  in  correspondence  with  M.  Gaussen ; 
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and,  when  employed  in  forming  the  gardens  at  Bagatelle  and  Monceau  in 
1783  (see  Encyc,  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  88.),  I  always  sent  to  M.  Gaussen 
some  of  all  the  new  plants  I  got;  and  these  were  numerous,  as  I  was  then 
foraiing  a  coUectioo  of  trees  and  plants  at  Monceau  for  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans*  The  last  packet  of  trees  that  I  sent  to  M.  Gaussen  was  in  1790 ; 
sod  amongst  them  was  a  plant  of  Ginkgo  bUoba,  which  I  had  reared  at 
Monceau.  I  have  M.  Gaussen's  letter,  wherein  he  writes  me,  from  Geneva, 
'  I  have  received  a  parcel  of  plants  (29  species)  by  M.  MerUn,  for  which  I 
beg  your  acc^tanoeof  my  sincere  thanks,'  &c, ;  dated  Geneva,  Dec.  1 1. 1790 ; 
and  signed  '  Gaussen  de  Chapeaurouge,' "  (Biakie  in  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xii. 
p.  266.)  Mr.  Blakie,  whose  mteresdng  communication  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  vol.  xii.  p.  266.,  was  not,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be,  aware  whether  the  plants  brought  by  him  from  England,  and 
propagated  at  Monceau^  were  male  or  female ;  but,  as  those  originally  intro- 
daced  from  Japan  were  raised  from  imported  nuts,  there  can  be  very  little 
doabt  that  both  sexes  exist  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the 
OoDtinent.  After  the  discovery  made  by  M.  De  CandoUe  of  the  female  plant, 
cuttings  were  distributed  by  him,  from  the  Botanic  Ganien  at  Geneva,  to  the 
difoent  Botanic  Gardens  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  Mont- 
pdier.  The  first  sent  perished;  but,  in  1830,  M.  DeHlle,  director  of  the  gar- 
den, received,  through  hie  colleague,  M.  Vialars,  two  cuttings  from  M.  De  Oan- 
doQe,  which  he  graf^  on  two  young  male  stocks,  and  which  produced  vigorous 
shoots.  From  some  of  these  shoots,  in  1832,  M.  Delille  covered  a  male 
tree,  50  ft.  hijgh,  with  grafts ;  and  the  year  following  the  tree  produced  one 
im^fect  fruit ;  which  was  followed  m,  1835,  by  other  perfect  ones,  from 
wmch  young  plants  have  been  raised.  We  saw  a  female  tree  raised  from 
one  of  the  cuttings  distributed  by  M.  De  CandoUe,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Strasburg,  in  1828:  there  ia  another  at  Kew,  raised  from  a  cutting  received 
there  in  1818 ;  and  there  are  some  young  plants  at  Messrs.  Lodcyges's,  raised 
from  cuttings  received  by  them  from  M.  De  CandoUe,  in  1835 ;  we,  also,  possess 
one  obtained  from  Kew,  which  we  had  grafted  on  the  summit  of  a  male 
tree  in  1831.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  Note  Hutorique  tur  le 
Gmkgp  (AmuUei  de  la  Soc,  Hork,  tom.  xv.  p.  93.),  expresses  regret,  that 
neither  the  directors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  nor  the  proprietors  of  any 
of  the  private  gardens  of  Paris,  have,  as  far  as  he  knows,  availed  them- 
aeives  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  plants  of  the  female  salisburia ;  and 
we  may  make  the  same  remark  with  reference  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
dety^s  Garden,  and  aU  the  London  nurserymen  except  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
He  ingeniously  coiyectures,  however,  that  some  of  the  large  trees  in 
France,  that  have  not  yet  shown  flowers,  may  be  females;  because  many 
males,  not  quite  so  large  as  they  are*  have  flowered ;  and  because  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  dioecious  trees  generally,  the  females  are  some  years  later 
in  producing  their  blossoms  than  the  males.  In  Great  Britain,  the  ginkgo, 
or,  as  it  ia  here  called,  the  salisburia,  has  been  roost  extensively  propagated 
and  distributed ;  but  chiefly  from  the  stool  in  the  MUe  End  Nursery,  which 
we  know  with  certainty  to  be  a  male  plant,  as  a  tree  propagated  from  it, 
and  now  standing  in  an  acljouiing  garden,  was  discovered  by  us  in  flower  in 
1835,  and  producing  only  male  blossoms.  ^See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  380.) 
Some  female  phmts  may,  however,  exist  m  the  country ;  because  it  is  un- 
certain how  many  were  originaUy  raised  from  nuts  by  Gordon.  Messrs. 
Loddiges  inform  us  that,  tbout  1804,  they  raised  one  plant  of  Salisbil^rfa 
from  die  nut;  but  the^  are  uncertain  to  whom  they  sold  it.  In  a  garden  near 
Milan,  Signor  Maoetti  informs  us,  there  is  a  femaile  salisburia,  which  flowers 
every  year.  The  singularity  and  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  insure  it 
a  place  in  every  good  collection ;  and  there  are  accordingly  many  fine  speci- 
mens both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  the  dimensions  of  some  or  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  wUl  be  found  in  our  SlatitHct, 

ProperHet  and  Uses,    The  wood  of  the  ginkgo  is  said  by  Kaempfer  to  be 
light,  soft,  and  weak ;  but  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  describes  it  as  of  a  yel«- 
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lowish  white,  veined,  with  a  fine  close  grain,  and  moderately  bard.  It  is 
easy  to  work,  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  resembles  in  its  general  appearance 
citron  wood.  It  is,  be  says,  much  more  sdlid  and  strong  than  the  oniiiiary 
white  woods  of  Europe ;  and,  though  the  tree  Ik  closely  allied  to  the  OonU 
ferae,  it  has  nothing  resinous  in  its  nature.  In  China  aitd  Japan,  the  salis- 
buria  appears  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  fruit,  the  nuts  of  \«1iich,  as  Dr.*  Abel 
observes,  are  very  generally  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  China ;  though 
he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  used  as  food,  or  as  medicine. 
In  Japan,  according  to  Ksmpfer,  they  are  never  omitted  at  entertainments; 
entering  into  the  composition  of  several  dishes,  afler  having  been  freed  from 
their  austerity  by  roasting  or  boiling.  They  are  reputed,  he  says,  to  be  useful 
in  digestion,  and  in  dispelling  flatulence.  Thunbere  says  that  e¥en  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  in  Japan,  though  insipid  or  bitterish ;  and 
that,  it  slightlv  roasted,  skin  and  all,  it  is  not  unpalatable.  Some  of  the  fruit 
which  ripeneJ  in  the  Botanic  Garden  ofMontpelier  were  tasted  bv  M.  Delille 
and  MM.  Bonafous  of  Turin,  who  found  their  flavour  very  like  that  of 
newly  roasted  maize.  M.  DeJille  says  that,  after  roasting  the  nuts,  he  found 
nothing  in  the  kernels  but  a  farinaceous  matter,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  oil;  notwithstanding  what  Ksempfer  incidentally  mentions  to  the 
contrary.  M.  Peschier,  a  chemist  of  Geneva,  discovered  in  the  husk  of  the 
fruit  an  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  nckte  gengmque  (See  Btblkh- 
theque  Unwenelle  de  Gen^vt^  as  quoted  in  Antu  de  la  Soc»  d*Hort.  de  Parit, 
tom.  XV.  p.  95.)  Bunge  says  that  the  Chinese  plant  a  number  of  young 
trees  of  the  salisburia  together,  in  order  to  furoduce  a  monstrous  tree,  by 
inarching  them  into  one  another;  but  Delille  thinks  that  this  may  probably 
have  been  done  in  order  to  unite  male  and  female  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
fertilising  the  fruit.  In  Europe,  hitherto,  the  use  of  the  tree  has  chiefly 
been  as  a  botanical  ornament;  but  it  is  suggested  bv  Loiseleur  Deslong^ 
champs  and  others,  that,  as  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  in  the  south  of 
France,  it  may  be  planted  as  a  timber  tree,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  as 
the  ash,  of  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  solid,  and  having  a 
greater  specific  gravity. 

ScU^  Fropagatiorit  Culharty  S^c.  The  salisburia,  judging  from  the  specimens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  per- 
fectly dry  at  bottom ;  but  it  by  no  means  prospers  in  a  situation  where  the 
subsoil  is  wet.  Were  this  not  the  case  at  Purser's  Cross,  the  trees  there 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  much  larger  than  they  are;  as,  though  one  of  them 
is  the  highest  in  Eneland,  yet  the  head  is  not  so  ample,  nor  the  trunk  ao 
thick,  as  that  hi  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  is  in  a  sandy  soil  on  sand. 
The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  many  exotic 
trees,  which  have  longer  leaves,  and  more  widely  spreading  branches;  such 
as  the  Magnolia  acumin^,  the  Ontario  poplar,  and  the  Pl&tanus  occi- 
dent^lis.  In  Scotland,  the  salisburia  is  considered  rather  tender,  and  is 
planted  against  a  wall.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  of  two-years-old  wood, 
which  generally  require  two  years  to  be  properl v  rooted ;  but,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  has  been  found  that,  by  watering  the  layers  freely  during  the  sum- 
mer, they  may  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
made.  Cuttings  made  in  March,  of  one-year-old  wood,  slipped  off  with  a 
heel,  roQt  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  earth  in  the  shade ;  and  their 
growth  will  be  the  more  certain  if  they  have  a  little  bottom  heau  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  taken  off  before  midsummer,  and  prepared  and  plant^ 
with  the  leaves  on,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  sue* 
ceed  perfectly.  In  France,  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  informs  us  that,  in  some 
soils  and  situations,  cuttings  grow  with  such  rapidity^  that  in  three  or 
four  years  they  form  plants  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high.  (Atnttn^,,  &;c.,  tom.  xv.  p.  96.) 
Poiteau  observes  that,  in  some  cases,  plants  raised  from  cuttings  and  layers 
are  apt  to  form  a  crooked  head  of  slow  growth ;  but  that,  after  the  trees  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  if  they  are  cut  over  by  the  surface,  or  pegged  down 
to  the  ground,  they  will  throw  up  shoots  like  other  trees  that  stole;  one  of 
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vhich  Dwy  be  chosen,  and  trained  so  oa  to  form  a  handsome  erect  tree.  It 
may  be  «orthy  of  notice,  that  the  two  male  tree*  which  flowered  first  in 
EaglMKl  were  trained  aghast  wails,  and  that  the  flowers  amKared  only  in 
imalj  quantities,  at  the  extremity  of  the  longest  branches.  It  also  deserres 
notice,  that  the  tree  in  the  Strssburg  Botanic  Uarden,  which,  when  we  saw  it 
in  1838,  bad  flowered  (or  several  vearg  in  succession,  iraa  not  above  20  (I, 
h\gli :  but  it  had  been  almost  entirely  shaded  by  a  large  poplar  tree ;  and  the 
flowETi  were  only  produced  on  the  extremity  of  one  branch,  which  had 
stretched  out  to  the  light.  The  same  insy  be  said  of  the  tree  which  flowered 
in  a  garden  a<yoining  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  had  the  brther  stimulus 
of  the  bark  at  the  trunk  hanng  been  so  much  injured  for  some  years  before 
aa  to  operate  like  ringing.  The  graiting  of  the  salisburia  may  be  performed 
in  the  BpUce  manner,  and,  apparently,  with  as  much  lacility  as  m  grafting 
■Mile  trees ;  and,  hence,  every  poseesaor  of  a  male  tree  may  add  a  female  to 
it  if  he  chooses. 

I  Uw  «Tln«  tt  Lcadon,  ■  tne  it  Puntr'i  Ccoa.  pUnted  In  n«7,  vu,  In  ItSl,  up. 

SI  i  uwthn  Irw  aev  II  !•  u)>nrdt  or  50  ft.  blgb,    tn  [he  Ulle  End  Nuiwi  in 
l(li«Mii(irhkh(ll(un<llai>url(M  ViiluDic1iiif,ln  ]«3t,5Tn.  hl|A,iillhainink 
:i  •ndlnWnUluilnlnadSft.inhfdihl,   lnitM(nuwUoran  mUoLnliiivlUa,  Ibm 
_o„«  .-..^*  "lfi7whlthhugrD-ii»ato«ie.ide.lncon»qu«M*of  Ih.  Ma- 
-■'-■ - .i»-(lh.r,« 


luniiiu]ilt.which)>noir(It>3T)  upward 
SJrTuaik'A  l«i«,'lnthc|niundi<fRsbcRBiRliT,  Eiq.,  le^rlnida^ 
•r  Lgodou.    In  Donetihln,  K  Hdbuir  P"k,  90  T>*n  pluilHl,  U  ia  M 

illilsbPuk.it  la  40ft.  bigb.lh*  cittiimf^nmarthc  trunk  Sft..  ani 


»n.  — North 


1.  hlgh.- 
ink  In.  4 
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lrtl^  u  Vlnuu.  Id  Uw  ginln  wt  SchMlnon,  and  ilH  In  (hit  at  H.  Pwuld,  Ibcre  ua  mnd 
nulenlliburtM.ftoiii-wn,  to  soft.  Wth.iitilph  *»««•«»  jf«r.  Ttie  oldat  or  Ui«  wu  tlw  tng 
■>rlaLnUT|il«MUiUw|«d(!n«tSeli«Diltwnl>TFnBidiI.  (McuCnae.}  In  th* fimalc  Ouiltn 
MCnlHiilH,Uient«*iK*eDlthltli,wblcbhuiutTMII>wcml  In  Bnumli^  at  Hubkc,  tb« 
lialm.TOnmt'u'Bl.uXoBlrMft'  hi*)).  In  SMUcrtMl,  the  taulc  tne  it  BsD>«in*  (hi 
a  nU)  «H VmI;  meuiucd  to  ui  In  A[ntl.  nSK,  bj  M  Al|>bei»  Dc  CnMbi  *B^  KWdl^ 
bb  csmiwiBlnllon  in  the  SarifciHr'i  MiHB^,  to),  (i.,  <t  WHHwn  Itaa  lift.  InlilL  hl^  wlA  ■ 
tiunk  «KaT4  ft.  In  riicumfenno  il  18  Id.  (nml  the  (round J  and  tbedlwiwMccf  tk*m«AWnd  br 
Ac  bnnch*  ua  W  ft.— In  ItalT,  In  Lonbudt,  m  MonB,  tt  ;an  ^UMd.  Ih*  nnl*  k  «&.  Mfb, 
l)Mdn»nifncnc*g(tbat(uiik!ft..»id  thcdluBcuc  if  Ma  twKllgA.i  llM(a  la  alas  a  ItawK  10 
nanaU,iihlchli«i1«3ft.lilih.  A  r«nalc  tree,  In  sDollicr  (Udcn  near  Milan,  hai  Incnd.  In 
tba  BsUnic  Oudai  at  Pitla,  a  tna,  BHund  bT  Ue  AhM  Brilatt,  In  1839,  wai  SO  ft.  hi|h.  JhM 
■HuttatlMBHMIrHln  l^|i,Htlialo«  Monlpellir  li  tbe  dneat  In  Fnus:  Uut  cf  Carimiha  Iba 
Bnot  In  Oeminy  i  that  of  Lerdfli  the  Hneat  la  HoIIuhI  ;  and  that  ol 

inat  In  Biglani— In  North  Anerica,  at  WnodlaDda ~.--j-.>- 

wltli  a  trunk  3  ft.  10  In^  In  clicumfffence  at  4  ft.  tntm  I 
the  tame  oardcn,  but  not  one  ofthpm  haacrct  Aoiven 
Mr.  Han^lUn,  In  ITM  iSee  OanL  W^„  ilL  p.  ITS.) 

Commercial  SlaJUtia.  PlantB,  in  the  LondoD  nurseries,  are  from  I(.  6d.  to 
iir.  otch,  accurding  to  the  size;  female  pkot^  Sf.  each,  At  BoUwyller,  plants 
are  Afiwics  each;  and  at  New  York,  2  dollars. 

App.  I.     Half'hardy  Genera  Monging  to  the  Order  T/ur^ceee. 


Cbloa,  Jainn,  (lie  Eul  India,  the  Cape  oT  Good  Hope,  S 

a d«en ipeelai ba>e  been  Intrnductd  Into  EngUnt which  are  almoat  alnn^knc  in  Ihegmn- 

^■HKnfMteiSirt.,l<nib,!diid.S.,  |>.H3.t  r.  maoophflta  nn.  Ap.,?ia,&<Mtln  Axi'i 
a«l,  Na  &;  tfc  looiJenied  Japan  yowj  tlai  the  leare.  Kallered.  prtnllei^  tprendlM  ereiT  war,  and 
tfialMt  (talked.  ODmnon  In  Ja|ian,  whwe  It  li  a  laiga  and  atoultrea,!!* woodlof  ulilcb  la  Tahied  H€ 


..  __k,  nM  bdna  niblc  to  the  atlacki  or  iniecu    II  la  a  nalln  of  Juan,  a 

InttitbaKaw  OaidenimiaM.  Th«e  are planU at UOan.  Loddltaa'i,  and  In  • 

whick  are  wuitli  kept  In  Dn!eD.bou>ei  or  cold-plli  i  but  then  b  ■  plaJil  In  11a  HaRkultural  So- 
cieiy^  Oardoi,  which  vat  planted  Id  VliB  In  an  a^o  when  two  walU  neei,  and  la  now  (18371 
betnen  tft.  and  9  ft.  bi(h. 

F.    IttlfiHia    WaE 
Plant  Ai^  Rar.,  I.  p, 

g.':  ?:■='-■!-'-* 

o.ale-1.. 

&le  catkin 
-aiT,  00  a 


Mareb,  ami  Tlpealni  )t> 
frolt  tnranV  (be  end  nf 
iberoir.  ItlicaDtdW 
tovbjrIbeBBtlTca.  Ur 
WaUleh  ofaa^ret,  tMa 

tlnct  ttva  r.  mano. 
phjnui  III  liKiOfiiTC. 
and    Inacnlon   S  Ha 

K5i^™""i'«^«*«l«l«™"ta.    Both  ipaclei  ate  fModoo  the  aa_„,, „ . , 

^^^^''('^."'"'■"■■""''B'Vil.aatAirftontlwdialtleltrsuhet."    (Sn  rnM-nnnrz 

I.     .J*!'''™' *T^ !  ^- •*^'™*  ^'i**  <^.  •*  IMS  I  ^' "I*™""  *■■'''**"  S™*  <>«'■.  NoiT.  [ 
hutlieluie>panl|iapnirin^«r«bort(d.  and  lancmUtei  mmm-polntcd,  aad  apfndlm  enTT 

*?'!!.'*''' 7'"°''  *■*•  Mood  thcKwUlUHi  pntectkn  linn  1830.  and  ki  now  S  ft  hiKb. 
^.''^S  t^nwb  I  T.  mmam  K^mff,  Amm.  Br.,  p.  SIS,  law.,  SmMk  Id  Ami  CprI,,  Ha.  6., 
7VM.  fllfrf.,  t.  ««.i  hH  the  leawS-niBHl,  dWwit,  iaaceolata,  polnlad,  aaal  b«t  hairihe  la«lh 
eflbe  ftuUi  and  the  fUia(»  and  haWt  or  Ibc  piBBt  alnnilj  nacBibta  tbao  of  ■  dacidlinaa  cnteaa. 
'TgHent.aaeonUimoiKMiuiiifti.lnthaimilieni  pnTtoHH  of  Japan,  where  It  SHna  aWttttrc, 
wllh  ufij  niyPiittiPitrbniihFi,  ftmidalaaoii  loMHiahii  In  Nepal  and  KaMaiL  Ha  vood  ta 
U|hL  A",**!  ■.;■■«»  »e»  tta  kcene)  of  the  nnt,  wMch  h  aajd  10  b*  med  fcr  aitearr  pnif  niai.  ttlMb 
!£*^™!f  «3irt*<««aatdt««illobe(Mm  tkh  qxelawaa  IM»d»<lln  l«Dv«^^r>^3^ 
lhehotottrf;ita_ou,..  plant  haWn,  «wd  oiTln  0|«.  dtound  In  the  OoldWoS,  TrtHS 
luiBinH  l«3>.wbI(ihiiBa*t(L  h«h.  IlliaUtai  Henn.  LoddKcn  In  ISMt^cranaatnc 
o(  thl)  ipcclMM  While  K^hta,  wlilch  wa  13  A.  blgh. 


l-iJlTT". 


■iinAgMlddJ.CU.,«d.  ISX ;  Tfiu 

ttnt  fnud.  sp.  Ft, t.r.'"    ■^•-'- 

vUh  Ihi  UUi  of  niu . 

I^n.  mnd  et  irlilob  iBtw  th>  taoiJa  plinl  hi 

nr  sT  Ui  ftiiH  vUlbc&iiiit  Id  Blctiud-i 

1.  IiOddifaX  tlicn  an  Podosiipai  actliiu, 
inri  F.  ■niifaUui,  mS  ilu  TTiui 
>pai]lu;  bulwhrltiulhejiinditoa 

qi>]|«l  to  plinu  lundmllir  dlillncC 
or  wtaeiha  Oitj  ut  tjnaapnf,  t«  N 

L*aibnt>  Piwi,  U  kL,  tjt  a., 
•CTMSl  nadai  ■»  DuatioHd,    or  ii 
•bB(tl«d«Mbiil,uiuU*w(>r  CUH  *' 
•Dd  No  HolkBd,  nObidlBi  an  n. 
■Mule  Df  aalBcldaiM  inM*  nflM>»in> 
of  tbiH  oouMriM,  with  thiF  of  the 
mlkorAfttia. 
,„n(i         itwi'ihm  Sob 

OUcd,  Mck  cwtlMiii  of  ■'■uTi  uid  tirn  c*i«  ai  ^b^ 
•d  WtM  lotnr  pntoo  thcouMdfc— Fmik.    ^Idvi 
nhwli  •aMuyi  «Mli;bcin>e  upon  Uie  lunka  cf  Uie  ^_ 
■  1110(1*,  ud  iBit  of  It  autaotd  b*  tbM  Int  ond  In  oortlmoiN  one* :  ud  avn 

tatod^IMB    «BBpBlt-ia«  «r1>»-Ufc«  lawdiia*,  wlild  Iim  »  tmnlml  ™^ 

oupBlc-Uk*  liadTiSfifltfnaHhToonriMaBcc.uddluiiMd  U  tbo  kifir  part  of  <j 
ibtbutt.    Cil7i^glHKlxtiirtl>uc,liBteoBlnetcdlaim4itlMllp,aiid  tba    i 
npondcd  Into  (Imdular,  nanow,  ind  Hmidloi  Uinlw.    PiiUI  ihooit  whoUj    ■ 
bag,  Inclnitrt.    Fnlt  latlier  enUhapcd.  tlmil  wilh  a  imill  joint.    Tm  ape- 
da  ban  ban  darnHud,  and  an  lotroduscd. 

D.  mill  ftfaim  Sil  In  F»nt.  PL  Ea.,  p.  N.,  Frod.,  p.  at.  Lam.  Fin.,  p.  93 
Ull.  if  SL,H.La>.,  Rieh.  If«u.  Caiilf,p.lf7.t.9L,  aodour  jV'WOLi  lliall 
mia  AipHariDa  4fV0v.    Thli  la  a  talt  Brerrnen  It 
aod  tbenudi  •hooticorend  wUb  nuinerouf  dle1i<i(oE 
liana,  not  inHk*,  at  a  dMaw,  ttiOieof  LrcopUiuB 

brlcate,  with  uaiir  Bonn.  TAo  ftmale  ftiwar,  olili  ...     ,._,. 

BliofUtc  leaf,  ud  ia  iKhided  lDatilii*iihwniiii,«Mcb  amia  a  aDrtrrfcuKandeonoeilatliainitniiiiii 
IVoaa  tb* Tlew.  Iilaaaahnaf  NavZaalud.wlMnltwai'dbcoTand^K'.Siilaular,  dDrtDiCaok'a 
tntnjagt.  Ib  CoiA'a  aecond  tonth  he  udt  Hi*  iliona  or  HawZialud,  at  ■  iiUee  lAlefa  bt 
lad prwliiwly  Baaed Dmliy  Btif, IoMmiA,  mS.  "Ha  «mtr)palthcbacfcofUiliteTiade«r1bd 
aicuaa«BalTmoiintriiiaiii,tbehUlaairtfn|p*ittfUlat  gnat  ih^  which  elteodi  Ihtnihout 
the  larger  Baand  fnm  Cooh'i  StialU.  Hwk  hllla  an  aald  to  wear  aa  aipacl,  than  which  a  mom 
_..       i  •__,..^____        ._^        _.  <_.■..      ^^_._<_  .     .__   .-  rtupeodoua  hctght, 

, .,1th  nciir.    SWrtliiB 

■e  tar  an  dowlr  dMhed  olth  wood,  neaitt  down  id 

-  ^ —  -^  "—  '-'mty,  CfUM  Cook  ad«L  "  I  ban 

liiaii  tte  ipnioe  tne  (tMrcfdium 

_-  — «    aRftr-tournmahip." 

daboWiWhlablie  (aw  In  hti  ■UpS  eonpany  |  ntd  irhWh,  when 
aailr(iiiaaitrta»iKrb|FadaoDetbio(pllUadelphiu,  ortcaplanl 
.  a  lood  andacoAiitlG,  and  waa  aatnowlEdtM  to  be  HlUe  Infeiior 
•a  who  kad  axperieim  of  both.  (amp.  0  iMt  Bu.  Mag..  toL  Ii. 

^._  „. „ ...  — fermi^  Nam  Z0«ln>AniSliih«l  In 

■•IP nowtng (s  the hilghl  of  Wft 


bo<miafif.wai.'a,'it 
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hinlM  tbui  thU  of  ul^lAriht  Ndw  ZnlBndCnnift:!*,  ud  ti  murh  *i 


a^iidint,  bnlag  lu  lublut  aait  Id  pkiIbuId  dutiloU.     Durfdiua 
cuinMnum  wu  intinluaHl  [BWEofUid  is  l^i,  ml  then 

■  mil,  with  rerjlinlt  ptMecHon.  ltd  protaintedliTCUttlnii,  like  bniiu. 
O.  Uj^MlmBDtuid..  Lam.  Pin.  eit.  «.,  No.  69.,  U  nenOuiicd  In  Cap. 

Ine. with  ■  Imt notunlllie ■  jn, aiid borrtM  Ui'iinaU buuchn.    CaiMIn 
Cook'!  oifBitB  Uiniglit  It  it  Cur  nuMi  tot  leneli  of  uif  ilic.     It  bu 


Rtni-,  Id  Jiniunr,  ism,  "  laden  with  the  cUmbiry  Ih-rdDtUa,  wl 


H,  "  ladm  vEth  the  cUmbiDB  l^r^vlU,  i 
with  hsKHidtbiraatuKDrianK,  wauad 


Mnt..  li,  P.S17,)  Mr,  Otant  BcniwUialu  that  thll  •IKClHiatUinil  hFlKhl 
orrroin  ISOn.  to  IJii  It.,  wlU>>  Crunk  rriHD  l£ft.  to  IS  II.  In  tUmner,  bBnf 

-'  -•-  ■— -k  nublloc 


HIMIning  thE  height  of  OIK.  ar  'Oft.,  and  ngulai 
bnnidteik  whlek,  Mr.Bfniietl  IMonna  i»,la  [he  Htea 

for  cither  planX  or  fur. 
£:  cUfwK  Wan-.  Aniperui  elMi  flufr,  li  ■  Ion;  »i 

Nuneri.  King-a  n'^.'cheli 
PMiMaiu  RlDh.  Hem. 
^  LdUa.  TUa  laanuunw: 

P.  rMmifUuit  Rirfl.  k*m."&«i'J7l^'S^ 

uur  Aci.  aVe.sxCi;  fodoctiwUinvKii't'llu''-'^'''. -^f»~ 
riw.ftw.  MA,Ep.71.  t«L  A  bimohj  Me*,  acoonllnf 
to  LalMlar^lire,  trom    Wft.  la  Wft    in    heighl.      IVia 

win|.like  i^ndasea  il  Iheb^titK.  ud  r'arrln*  »  much 
lu  Uc  Uwiner  In  whhUi  tbejr  uo  cub  ii  <nciHloiulIx  to 
appeal  plnnaliao. 
lIlEle  lediy  aplteihrel 


R.3r.,  und  D.  Don  In  Ivnb.  Pio.,^ 
Iiaik  li  uiol  bgr  the  lutioca  to  d}cuv  the  New  Zealand  Oaior  a  rol  ei  blift  cnlmi  i  lUe  black  New 
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-  S*!.*?/?  ^*  **  greater  tengUi  on  the  trees  of  New  Zealand,  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done 
rim  halthaidj  species ;  beanue,  ftrom  the  cItnMte,  and  the  elevation  at  which  some  of  them  are 
S*!I!IIr  ^'I^u  ™*^  to  hope  that  they  nayprove  hair-hardy  In  the  climate  of  London,  and  nearly. 
ifMtqiute.  hardy  TO  the  wanocat  parts  of  Devooshirt.  The  slnguUrity  of  the  appearance  of  phyl- 
Er!?*!!^  !*■  ob^»«W"  alHanee  to  saliiburia,  would  render  it  a  most  desirable  Introduction,  either 
wr  tae  green-bouae  or  the  oonserrative  wall,  and  posriUy  it  may  prove  as  haidy  as  salisburia. 


CHAP.  CXIII. 

Of  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE   ORDER 

GONi^FERJB,  OR  PINA'CBiK. 

Uent^eaHom.    LindL  Nat.  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  315. ;  Richard  M^m.  Conif,  in  part 

Sgmmgmet,    Conffkne  Rick.  Uim.  Cok^,    The  Conifers,  till  lately,  ioctuded  the  order  I^uiicee 

abeady  given  p.  9065.,  which  has  been  separated  from  It  by  Dr.  Llndley.   Con4cc«  LhOL  Ken,  232. 
i<Mtffx.    The  T^zicea  have  been  separated  fVom  this  order  on  the  one  hand,  whUe,  on  the  other. 

the  Cycad&oese  are  coosUlered  as  apfnnachiog  very  near  it 

General  Characters  of  the  Order,  All  ligneous.  Flowers  unuexual ;  those 
of  the  two  sexes  in  distmct  catkins,  that  are  situated  upon  one  plant  in  most 
of  the  species,  and  upon  two  plants  in  the  rest.  —  Male.  Catkin  longer  than 
broad.  Each  flower  a  scale  or  body,  bearing  pollen  contained  within  either 
2  cells  formed  within  the  scale  or  body,  or  3  or  more  1 -celled  cases;  in 
Artaicdria  Juss.,  in  2-celled  cases,  exterior  to,  but  united  with,  the  scale  or 
body :  a  part  of  the  scale  or  body  is  free,  above  the  cells  or  cases  containing 
the  pollen.  —  Female.  Catkin  more  or  less  conical,  cylindrical,  or  round,  in 
figure;  composed  of  many,  several,  or  few  flowers,  each,  in  most  species,  sub- 
toided  by  a  bractea.  The  catkin,  in  the  state  of  fruit,  is  rendered  a  strobile  of 
much  the  same  figure.  Each  flower  is  constituted  of  1 — 3  ovules,  borne  from 
an  ovary  that  resembles  a  scale,  and  is  in  some  instances  connate  with  the 
bractea  that  subtends  it.  Ovules  regarded  as  receiving  impregnation  from 
direct  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  foramen  of  the  ovule.  Bracteas  imbri- 
cated. Carpels,  which  are  the  ovaries  in  an  enkurged  and  ripened  state,  im- 
bricated. Seed  having  in  many  species  a  membranous  wing.  Embryo  included 
within  a  fleshy  oily  albumen,  and  having  from  2  to  many  opposite  cotyledons, 
and  the  radicle  bemg  next  the  tip  of  the  seed,  and  having  an  organic  connexion 
with  the  albumen.  Brown  has  noticed  a  very  general  tendencv  in  some 
species  of  Pinns  and  il^bies  to  produce  several  embryos  in  a  seed.  —  Trees, 
almost  all  evergreen,  the  wood  abounding  in  resin.  Leaves  needle-shaped, 
scale-like,  or  lanceolate;  in  some  species  disposed  in  groups,  with  a  mem- 
branous sheath  about  the  base  of  tiie  group,  at  least  in  most  of  these ;  in 
some  in  rows,  in  some  oppositely  in  pairs,  decussate  in  direction ;  imbricately 
in  several  (lAndt.  Nat.  Svit,  of  Bot. ;  T.  Neet  ah  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  Fl. 
Germ.  Ilhtstr, ;  Richard  man.  tur  lei  Coniferes ;  Wats.  Dendr,  Brit. ;  and 
observation.) 

The  Conlferae  were  first  studied  scientifically  by  Toumefort.  In  his  In- 
ttitutkmes,  &c,  published  in  1717-19,  this  botanist  established  the  following 
nbe  genera;  viz.,  il^bies,  Pinus,  Ziarix,  Thikja,  Cupr^ssus,  (^rus,.7unlperu8, 
7^U8,  and  Ephedra.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  published  in  1737, 
odIv  admitted  seven  of  Tournefort*s  genera,  uniting  Xkrix  to  i^^bies,  and 
Cedrus  to  Jiinlperus.  Adanson,  in  1763,  in  his  FantiSet  des  Plantes^  adopted 
Toumefort's  genera,  with  the  exception  of  C%drus,  which,  with  Linnasus,  he 
united  to  Jimiperus ;  and  he  added  to  the  Coniferae  the  genera  Casuarina 
Rumph.^  and  j^quis^tum  L.  A.  L.  De  Jussieu,  in  1789,  in  his  Genera  Planta- 
rum,  formed  the  lamily  of  Coniferae  of  the  seven  genera  adopted  by  Linnaeus, 
placing  there  the  Casuarina  of  Rumphius,  and  adding  the  genus  Araucdria. 
Lamarck  (Encvc  Meih,,  ii.  p.  32.,  published  in  1790),  under  the  article  Co- 
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group»  under  the  name  of  Pjnus,  the  ^nera  Pmun,  dibits,  aad  IMm.  of 
Tournefort ;  and  adopted  the  genera  T\\^  Junipenia,  CuprdiiuB,  and  nzus 
a9  qbaractcrised  by  Linnsus.  Solander,  ki  1789»ia  ^  JShuertaH^m  pnUiihed 
at  Berlin  by  G.  Forster,  indicated  the  Dacr^dium  Tupreirtinmn  as  a  ptw  genus 
belonging  to  Coniferaej  but  did  not  give  its  character*  Lamberty  the  irloe- 
president  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  published^  in  1803^  the  first  volttOM  of  his 
magnificent  work,  A  Detcnpiion  of  the  Genus  Ptmu^  the  second  Toluaie  of 
which  was  published  in  1832,  and  the  third  in  1837.  L'lUritier  finmded  the 
genua  Podocarpus  in  1806,  and  Smith  that  of  Salisbiin0  in  1796.  Peraoon 
added  the  genus  Alihigia  to  Coniferae,  havin|;  mistaken  a  spectes  of  liouid- 
4mbar,  the  abori^nal  name  of  which  is  Altmgia,  for  one  of  the  GooMsrae. 
R«  A,  Salisbury  published,  in  1807»  ia  the  Imuub0m  ThnumeOonM^  vol*  viiL, 
some  curious  observations  on  the  stkmas  of  the  Coniferae,  and  endeatnrared 
to  establish  four  new  genera ;  vis.,  Bells  (Cunninghitfnia),  A'gathis  {ZAsin- 
mara),  Eutassa,  and  Colymbea  (^Arauctkia).  Ventenat»  in  1808,  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  Tlii^a  articulkta  of  Deafontaines,  which  be  named 
C&Uitris.  M.  Tar^ni  Taazetti  of  Florence  published,  in  the  AmuUi  €f  the 
Mttteum  of  that  city,  Obtervationt  o»  ike  dmferm^  and  particularly  on  the 
genera  Tliikja  and  C\ipr6ssus,  which  he  unites  in  one  genus.  MAL  Mvbeland 
Schubert  have  published,  in  the  Annaki  du  Muteum  de  Pant^  torn,  xv.,  and  in 
the  jBuUeim  da  Scieacet  de  la  SodHe  PMkmuUique^  torn.  iiL,  and  in  various 
other  works,  many  observations  on  the  Conifers.  Both  these  botanists  have 
proposed  a  new  classification  of  the  genera  which  compose  the  order,  arranging 
them  into  two  grouns :  the  one  containing  the  genera  in  which  the  flowers 
are  turned  up,  and  the  other  all  those  in  which  they  are  turned  down,  M . 
Mirbel,  in  1812,  separated  the  C^pr^us  disticha  fi-om  the  other  species  of 
that  genus,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Schubertw ;  a  name  wnich  has 
not  l^n  generally  adopted,  because  it  was  found  that  M.  Richard,  senior,  had 
already  described  it  under  the  name  of  Taxodium  in  the  Annalet  du  MutSe, 
torn.  xvL  M.  Tristan,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  AmuUet^  endeavonrs  to 
^w  that  il^hies  and  Xarix  ought  to  be  united,  as  Ltnaeus  and  Gsrtner 
had  previously  done.  In  this  volume  appeared  also  a  new  classification  of 
the  genera  composing  the  Conifers^,  by  M.  Richard,  senior ;  in  which  be 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  three  groups  or  sections  of  iOixf  neas,  Cuprtenaae, 
and  ilbi^tinae;  and  this  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  same  author's  justly 
celebrated  work,  Mim.  mut  let  Comfires^  publtshed  after  his  death  by  his  son, 
M.  Achille  Richard,  in  1826.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  this  author,  as  modi- 
fied by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  edition  of  his  Jnlroductum  to  the  Natural  S^Mtem 
published  in  1836,  that  we  have  followed  in  this  work;  and  the  characters 
oi[  the  genera  have  been  either  drawn  up  or  amended  for  us  by  Professor 
lion ;  who  has  also  kindly  looked  over  the  proof  sheets.  By  Dr.  Liadley'a 
arrangement,  Richard's  section  TluiinesD  is  removed  from  the  Coniftras, 
and  made  a  separate  order,  under  the  name  of  T^ucaceae,  as  given  in  p.  8065. ; 
and,  under  Richard's  two  sections  AbkMnm  and  Oipr^ssinse,  the  trae  Co- 
nifers are  airanged  as  follows :  — 

Sect.  I.    AsttfriVM  Richard, 

Sect,  Char.  All  the  genera  included  in  the  group  are  eveigreen,  except 
Lkrix.  Branches  m  whorls;  except,  periiaps,  in  Ddmmam,  Buds 
scaly.  Catkins  of  each  sex  of  numerous  flowers.  Tip  of  the  ovule 
pointing  towards  the  axis  of  the  catkin,  except  in  Cunninghamia.  Leaves 
scattered,  or  in  groups. 

*  Sexes  monteciout. 
Pi^NUS  L^  in  part,  Male.  Catkins,  grouped.  Pollen  contained  in  S  eells, 
fomedia  the  scale,  that  opens  lengthwise. -^Female.  Ovules  2.  Strobile 
ovate^  corneal  in  saoaH  species.  Carpels,  or  outer  scales,  thickened  at  the 
tip,  exceedii^  the  bracteas  or  thia  outer  scales  in  length,  and  Qaac«aJing 
them :  persistent.  —  Leaves  in  groups  of  2,  3,  or  d ;  each  group  arising 
out  of  a  scaly  sheath. 
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A^Boa  Lmk*  Thtt  diftn  from  /Hnui,  as  above  defined,  in  having  the  conee 
peadeiu,  nod  less  dtcMediy  grooped ;  the  strobiies  c}'lindricaiiy  conical ; 
tile  carpek  not  thickened  -at  the  tip ;  and  the  leaves  solitary.  They  ore 
pvtnlly  aeattered  in  insertion,  and  more  or  less  l?-ranked  in  direction. 

FiXKA.  link.  This  diflers  from  /^nasand  i^^bies,  as  above  defined,  in  having 
the  eoBca  erect,  ThestroMle  is  cylindrical,  and  has  its  carpels  not  thick- 
ened at  the  tip.  Both  carpels  and  bracteas  separate  from  die  axis  of  the 
Btrahile;  and  the  leaves  are  obviously  S-mnked  in  direction.  {D,  Don  J) 

LiSLMX  7\mm,  Una  differs  from  il^bies,  as  above  defined,  in  its  leaves  being 
iiSBual,  and  disposed  in  groups ;  and  in  having  the  cones  erect. 

Ca'DKDs  BarreSer,  This  differs  from  L^rix  in  being  evergreen,  and  m  the 
earpels  separating  from  the  axis.  The  leaves,  as  in  Xiirix,  are  disposed  in 
groopSy  many  in  a  group ;  and  the  cones  are  erect.  Anthers  crowned  by 
an  elliptical  scabious  crest.  Strobiles  solitary;  crest  with  coriaceous 
compressed  carpels,  which  are  deciduous. 

CuBaiiicoHA^M/ii  R.  Br.  Male.  Catkins  grouped.  Pollen  contained  in  3 
cases  that  dq>end  from  the  scale. — Fenude.  Ovules  8.  Strobile  ovate. — 
Leaves  solitary,  scattered  in  insertion,  more  or  less  2-ranked  m  direction, 
fiat,  acunmiate,  and  serrulate. 

Dj^muama  Rumphius.  Male.  Catkins  solitary.  Pollen  contained  in  from 
5  to  24f  cases,  pendent  fiK>m  the  apex  of  the  scale.  ^  Female.  Ovules  2, 
free.     Strobile  torbinate.  —  Leaves  ovate^lanceolate,  often  opp<^ite. 

•  ♦  Sexes  [T\  diaeciotu. 
iRJtrcA'^BJA   Jussieu.    Male.    Pollen  contained  in  from   10  to  20  cases, 
pendent  from  tlie  apex  of  the  scale.    Ovule  solitary,  connate  with  the 
carpel  or  scale.    Leaves  imbricate. 

Sect.  II.    CuPBB^ssiNA  Ricbard, 

Sect,  Char,  All  the  kinds  evergreen,  except  Tax6dium  Ridi,  Branches 
inserted  scatteredly  in  most,  if  not  all.  Buds  not  scaly.  Flowers  of 
each  sex  but  few  in  a  catkin.  Ovule  with  its  tip  pointing  from  the  axis 
of  the  catkin. 

*  Sexes  mofureious, 
Tav^jA.  Rick,     Male.    Catkin  terminal,  solitary.     Pollen  of  each  ^ower 
included  in  4  cases,  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  scale,  towards 
itshase. —  Female.    Catkin  terminal.    Ovary  connate  with  the  bractea: 
the  two  conjoined  may  be  termed  a  receptade.    Ovules  2  to  each  recep- 
tade.    Receptacles  semipeltate,  imbricat^,  smooth,  or,  in  some,  having  a 
recurved  beak  near  the  tip.    Seeds  inconspicuously  winged,  or  not  winged. 
Cotyledons  2. — Branchlets  compressed.    Leaves  scale-like,  closely  imbri- 
cated, compressed. 
Ca'llitris  Ventn    Male.    Catkins  terminal,  solitary.    Pollen  of  each  flower 
contained  in  2 — 5  cases,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  which  is 
peltate.-— Female.    Ciukm  terminal,  of  4 — 6  ovaries,  or  else  receptacles, 
each  spreading  at  the  tip,  and  disposed  upon  so  short  an  axis  as  to  seem, 
in  the  state  of  firuit,  the  valves  of  a  regular  pericarp,  at  which  time  each  has  a 
mucro  near  the  tip.    Ovules  3  to  many  to  each  ovary,  or  receptacle.     Seed 
winged. — General  appearance  like  that  of  the  kinds  of  cypress.    Branches 
jointed.    Leaves  minute,  scale-shaped,  opposite  or  whorled,  situated  under 
the  joints  qf  the  branches. 
CvpRKSSvs  L.    Male.    Catkin  terminal,  solitary.    Pollen  of  each  flower 
contained  in  4  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  on  the  inner  face  at  the  lower 
edge.     Scales  peltate. — Female.    Ovaries  each  connate  with  the  bractea, 
thus  constituting  a  receptacle.     Ovules   to  each  receptacle  8  or  more. 
Strobile  globose.    Receptacles,  as  included  ki  the  strobile,  peltate,  having 
an  obsenre  tubercle  at  the  tip ;  disposed  collaterally,  not  imbricatdy.  Seeds 
cooipresMd,  angular;  affixed  to  the  narrow  basal  part  of  the  receptacle. 
Cot>*ledoas  ^.^--Leaves  appreSsedly  imbricated. 
Taxo^dium  jRtc&.    Male.     Catkins  disposed  in  a  pyramidal  compound  spike. 
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Pollen  of  each  flower  borne  in  5  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  at  ib  hintt 
hce, — Female.  Catldns  2 — 3  together,  near  the  i>ase  of  die  vpttxr  6f  cat- 
kins of  male  flowers,  each  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  flowers.  €hrtjies 
^  to  an  ovary.  Strobile  globose.  Scales  peltate,  angled.  Seed  ah^led  in 
outline,  and  having  angular  projections  on  the  surface ;  its  integument  'r\s^ 
thick.    Cotyledons  6----7.  —  Leaves  linear,  disposed  in  2  ranks.  '  Annua). 

♦  *  Sexet  dkedotu^  or  rarely  jnoucecioia, 
Jumi'fsrus  L,  Male.  Catkins  axillary  or  terminal.  Pollen  of  eaph  flowex 
ia  ^ — 6  cases,  attached  to  the  basal  edge  of  the  scale,  and  prominent  from 
it,--^Female.  Cadcin  axillary,  resembling  a  bud ;  consisting  of  1 — 3  fleshy 
ovaries;  bracteated  at  the  base.  Ovules  I  to  an  ovary.  The  ovaries 
coalesce,  and  become  a  fleshy  juicy  strobile,  resembling  a  berry.  Seei|<s 
l«-3,  each  obscurely  3-cornered,  and  havii^  5  gland-beanng  pits  towards 
Hoe  basei — Leaves  opposite  or  temate,  narrow,  rigid,  and  not  rarely  minute 
and  scale-shaped. 

Sect.  I.  Abiz'tiium. 


i 


The  i4bi6tinaB,  or  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  (arbres  verts,  Fr. ;  nadelholz,  G<t.^ 
are  timber  trees,  a3  important  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  in  civil 
architecture  generally^  as  the  oak  is  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  naval  architecture.  The  trees  of  this  section  of  the  Conifers  are  so 
diflerent  in  their  external  appearance,  not  only  from  the  trees  of  all  other 
orders,  but  even  from  the  section  Cupr^ssinfe,  that  they  might  well  form  an 
order  of  themselves.  The  ^ietins  are  almost  all  trees  of  lofty  stature,  pyra- 
midal in  form,  and  rc^larly  furnished  with  verticillate  frond-like  branches, 
fi*om  tbc  base  to  the  summit  of  the  trunk.  Tliese  branches,  unlike  those 
of  every  other  kind  of  tree,  die  ofl^  as  the  tree  grows  old,  without  ever  attuning 
a  timber-like  size ;  so  that,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  like  immense  leaves  than  branches ;  and  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  others,  seems  to  connect  the  pines  and  firs  with  the  palms'.  Almost 
all  the  species  are  evergreen,  and  have  linear  needle-like  leaves ;  whence  the 
German  names  of  nadelholz  and  tangelhQlz.  The  number  of  ^ietins 
described  by  Linnaeus  amounted  to  no  more  than  12  species.  Smith,  in  1819, 
in  Rees's  Cyclop<edia,  described  35  species;  and  in  Lambert's  Genus  Pinus, 
the  last  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1837,  66  species  are  described. 
Besides  tbesei  some  others  have  been  introduced,  of  which  little  is  yet 
k^iown ;  ap  that  the  number  in  British  collections  is  considered  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  70  species,  exclusive  of  varieties.  They  are  all  natives  of  tempe- 
rate regions,  ^nd  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion of  dry  jsoil,  a  greater  bulk  of  valuable  timber  will  be  produced  in  any  given 
time  hy  a  crop  of^bietii^a?  adapted  to  it,  than  by  a  crop  of  any  other  natural 
order  of  trees  whatever,  ^ccordin^  to  Delamarre,  the  proportion  betweeii  tb^ 
timber  produced  by  the  common  pines,  and  the  common  broad-leaved  trees 
qf  Europe,  in  a  ^or  dry  soil,  in  any  given  time,  is  as  10  to  1. 

Detcriplion,  In  regard  to  general  form,  the  ^bi6tin«,  when  full  grown, 
and  beginning  to  decay^  are  partlv  tr^es  with  spiry  tops,  and  partly  round  or 
flat-headed  trees.  .^'Hie  genera  jf  hies,  jPfcea,  and  Zranx  form  conical  trees,  of 
^le  utmost  regularitv  of  %ure,'in  everv  stage  of  their  growth  ;  the  differ^i;t 
species  of  Pinus  and  Cc$iruS|  oo  the  other  &nd,  form  regular  cones  w^en  thfry 
are  young, and  until  they  attain  a  certain  age;  but  their  heads  become  round  |gr 
fattened  as  they  grow  old;  the  branches  near  the  bottom  of  the  tnink  drop  cj^, 
jim\  those  near  tne  t^uinnnt  increase  in  thickness,  and  in  lateral  extension  saijici 
hence  the  gruuduur  of  the  heads  cjf  these  t^ecs,  when  favourably 'situated  and 
of  great  age.     The  gcuiis  f  "edrus  is  remarkable  for  ttie  Horizontal  ilifectibn 
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takoi  ky  ^  \fmQheB  in  ev;«ry  stage  of  its  growth;  and  the  branches  of 
^bies  cawwignsm.are  equally,  remarkable  for  their  alendemess^  and  drooping 
character. 

"Pie  roots  of  the  .^ietiaas  dii9Ser  firom  those  of  almost  all  other  trees,  in  not 
descedduig  perpendicularly;  but^  both  in  young  and  old  trees,  spreading 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and,  very  generally,  after  the  trees  have 
attained  some  age,  swelling  and  appearing  above  it.  They  are  numerous,  and 
of  less  thickness  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  trunk,  than  in  th^  case  of  any 
other  trees,  except  tne  palms ;  but,  being  near  the  surface,  and  often  partially 
above  ity  they  are  of  a  more  tongh  and  woody  nature,  and  are,  conse<jtlend^, 
better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  head  of  the  tree,  than  m 
the  case  of  trees  the  roots  of  which  run  deep  under  ground,  and  which  are 
consequently  much  less  tough  and  woody.  The  vitality  of  the  roots  of  some 
species  i:i  most  extraordinary;  stumps  of  the  mlver  fir  (/f  cea  pectin^ta)  having 
been  found*  m  a  gro%iring  state,  but  without  leaves,  after  the  trunk  had  been 
cut  down  for  upwards  of  40  years.  The  roots  of  none  of  the  species  throw 
up  suckers;  nor,  when  the  stems  are  cut  down,  do  shoots  spring  from  the 
collar.  In  some  species,  as  in  P,  Tse^da  and  its  varieties,  numerous  abortive 
shoots,  or  tufts  of  leaves,  are  produced  from  the  old  trunk  ;  and  some  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Mexican  species  also  indicate  this  tendency,  though  in  a  much 
slighter  degree. 

The  trunk,  in  all  the  species,  grows  erect  and  straight ;  In  some,  as  in  the 
Pfcea  pectinata  of  Europe,  it  attains  the  height  of  130  ft.  or  upwards,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  and,  in  the  Picea  gr&ndis  of  America,  it  is 
said  to  attain  the  height  of  200  ft.  The  stem  is  almost  always  beautifully 
and  reo^larly  tapered,  and  without  those  lar^e  protuberances  common  in 
trees  which  have  their  branches  of  equal  durability  to  the  trunk  itself,  and  (^ 
like  capacity  for  attaining  as  large  a  size.  Where  the  ^bi^tinse  have  been 
grown  close  together,  the  trunks  are  almost  always  straight,  and  frequently 
without  a  single  branch  to  the  height  of  SO  ft.  or  1 00  ft.;  the  side  branches^ 
in  such  cases,  prematurely  decaying,  from  the  absence  of  light  and  air.  Trunks 
of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  spruce  fir  plantations  of  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
and  they  constitute  the  fir  poles  of  commerce,  so  much  used  throughout 
Europe  as  masts  for  small  craft,  and  as  supports  for  scafibldipg.  Trunks  of 
the  same  character  are  also  found  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  of  North  America :  and  from  them  are  made  the  masts  of  the  largest 
American  ships ;  and  the  beams,  rafters,  joists,  and  boards,  used  in  civil 
architecture,  and  particularly  in  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  branches,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  species,  are  verticillate,  hori- 
zontal in  their  direction,  uniform  in  their  size  and  shape,  and.  with  the 
smaller  shoots,  especially  in  old  trees,  generally  pendent.  In  all,  the  main 
shoot  of  the  branch  is  slender,  and  never  attains  a  great  thickness.  In 
some  genera  (as  in  Pfcea)  the  branches  are  frondose,  and  quite  ^at ;  having 
a  slender  main  shoot,  regularly  furnished  with  smaller  side  snoots ;  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  twigs,  or  spray;  and, the  surface  of  the 
whole  is  flat,  like  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  fern.  Ih  .i4^bies  and  l.ariv^  the  side 
braodhlets.  Which  proceed  from  the  main  shoot  of  the  branch,  are  for  the  most 
part  pendent.  In  Cedrus,  the  branches  are  more  woody  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  genus ;  and  in  Pinus  least  frond-like.  As  the  tree  advances  ih  growth, 
the  branches  die  off,  beginning  from  below ;  m6r6  especially,  where  several 
trees  have  been  associated  together^  Thei^e  are,'  However,  exceptions  I'n  the 
aae  of  single  trees  in  favourable  situations,  when  th^,  brancfie$  assume  p, 
woody >nd  permanent  character;  and  this^'is  very  fre()uently  e)cemplified  In 
^ngle  trees  of  the  cedar,  the  silver  fir,  and  the  Scotch,  pine,  which'  ftate 
"lad  tfieir  trutiks  broken  over  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth.  ,  fndeej, 
^)ihching  out  the  leading  shoot  of  any  species  lor  two  or  t^ree  years  in  siic- 
.i^^i^s^ob,  When  the  tree  is  young,  will  generallv  caixs^.  It  to  proauce^  Instead 
oE^a'si^gle  trunk,  a  number  of  trunk-like  tranche^.  Which  fofm  a  bushy  treie. 
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of  adianieter  aQomaloiw  to  tiiat  of  the  JfaiMue  in  ^stMsnal*  Thi»eooiiia^ 
lous  character  will  be  illustrated  by  the  portraita  of  a  aihrer  fir,  and-soBie 
spruce  firs,  which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  page. 

The  bark  of  the  ilbietins  b  tbm  in  young  trees  ;  and»  iu  <soid«  epedea  of 
if^bies  and  Pfcea,  even  in  old  trees,  it  is  never  either  ?ery  thkk,  or  .very 
rouffb.  In  many  species  of  Pimis»  on  the  contrary,  it  beoomes  very  thicdt, 
ngidL  cracked,  and  deeply  furrowed  in  old  trees,  from  the  trunks  of  which  it 
way  be  cut  in  laige  plates. 

The  wood  is  chie6y  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  arranged  in  a  manner 
somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  dicotyledonous  and  OKNiocotyleN 
donous  trees ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  fibres  not  bein^  very  cIosc^  the 
wood  is  elastic  and  resilient.  Being  resinous,  it  is  also,  m  general,  ytry 
durable,  and  oi  great  combustibility.  Michaux  remarks  that  **  the  braodies  ii 
resinous  trees  consist  almost  wholly  of  wood  of  which  the  Qi;ganisatioo  is 
even  more  norfect  than  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  that  the  reverie  is 
the  case  witii  trees  having  deciduous  leaves.  As  soon  as  vegetation  ceases  in 
any  part  of  the  tree,  the  consistence  of  the  wood  speedily  changes;  the  sap 
decays;  and  the  heart, already  impregnated  with  resmous  juice,  becomet  sur- 
chai^d  to  such  a  degree  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  year«  The  accumulation 
is  said  to  he  much  greater  afber  4  or  6  years ;  the  geue^  fact  nwy  be  -proved 
by  comparing  the  wood  of  trees  recently  felled,  with  that  of  others  long  aiDce 
dead."    (M  Amer,  <%^/.,iii.  p.  143.) 

The  leaves  are,  in  almost  every  caae,  linear,  subulate,  acicular,  and  per- 
sistent ;  though  in  CunianghamMi  they  are  lanceolate,  and  in  Ddmmara  oblong. 
In  some  species  they  remain  on  for  four  or  five  ;^ears,  and,  in  Armuednaf 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  only  one  genus  (Lmx)  are  they  deciduous. 
In  Plnus,  LktiXf  and  C^rus,  they  are  phioed  tocether  in  bundles  of  from 
S  to  6  in  a  bundle;  but  in  A'hiea  and  Picea  the  leaves  are  single.  Where 
the  leaves  are  in  bundles,  they  are  considered  by  botanists  as  abortive 
shoots;  because  the  rudiments  of  a  shoot  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves :  and  hence,  in  pine  plants  of  only  one  or  two  years'  growth  from  the 
seed,  the  leaves  are  solitary ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
that  in  the  axils  of  these  solitary  leaves  small  short  shoots  appear, 
each  terminating  in  a  fasciculus  of  from  2  to  6  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
all  the  species  are  without  stipules ;  the  numerous  scales  which  are 
found  among  them  when  the  shoots  are  newly  developed,  being  considered 
as  bdongiog  to  the  buds.  In  Plnus,  the  leaves  are  in  general  more  than 
double  the  len^  of  those  of  the  other  genera ;  the  shortest,  as  in  P.  sylvtena* 
bei^g  from  IJm.  to  2  in.  lone;  while  those  of  P.  Pindster  are  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  in  length,  and  those  of  P.  australis  AGckjt.  are  from  1  fL  to  1^  ft«  In 
all  the  other  ^nera,  the  leaves  are  not  much  longer  than  half  an  inch;  and 
very  rarely,  as  in  Picea  Webbiomi,  exceed  an  inch.  The  long4eaved  apedes 
belong  to  warm  climates ;  and  theae^  when  grown  in  cold  cliimtes,  have  their 
leaves  considerably  shortened.  In  texturci  the  leaves  are  hard  and  eori^ 
aoeous,  as  in  the  case  of  most  eveigreens;  but  those  of  IMx  form  an  except 
tion.  The  leaves,  an  all  the  species,  are  without  lateral  nerves;  and  thcgr  .are 
composed  of  paraUel  fibres,  like  those  of  the  Monoco^ledonesk 

Tne  buds  are  enclosed  in  numerous  scales,  and  are  developed  a  the  axikof 
the  leaves,  or  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots.  In  aU  the  species  ih^ave 
very  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  of  broad*leaved  treea,  in  which  there 
u  a  bud  either  developed,  or  in  embryo,  at  the  base  of  everv  leaf.  In  tha 
ilbietinee  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  bud  for  a  inulien  of  Ijaavea^ 
and  the  few  liiat  are  found  in  the  axils  are  ahnost  confined  to  the  genera 
if  hies,  Picea,  Z^rix>  aad  C^rus.  The  buda  are  most  numerous  in  JLdtixy 
and  least  so  in  PSnua,  in  which-  b»t  genua  they  are  .ahnost  entlrelv  confintd 
to  the  points  of  the  shoots.  In  general,  the  bud  which  terminatea  the«unMt 
of  the  tree^  and  is  destined  to  form  its  leading  6hoot»  and  inereeaO'its  Jieighti 
is  develojped  the  last ;  and  ibis  letardataon  seems  a  provi8ion,of  nafture  lb^the 
salety  or  the.  most  .important :  shoot  »htch  the  tree  can  produce  (thiia.inv 
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■oriog  its  hdgfat  ntther  than  its  breadth,  and  the  production  of  tiraber  by  the 
pnservatiQn  of  ite  permanent  trunk,  rather  dian  of  its  temporary  aid  com- 
parathrely  useless  branches. 

The  flowtr*  are  disposed  in  catkins :  they  are  unisexual^  and  those  iA  the 
■nle  are  tocafly  difibrent  from  those  of  the  female.  In  most  species,  both 
male  wcA  female  catkins  are  on  the  same  tree ;  but  in  Araucmia^  as  fiur  as 
tibat  genua  is  known,  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  difl^nt  trees.  The  male 
flowers  consist  of  a  number  of  stamens  without  any  floral  envelope,  but 
simply  aoeompanied  by  scates;  and  are  much  more  numerous  thaaihe  temales, 
as  la  generaUy  the  case  in  unisexual  plants.  The  pollen  from  the  anthers 
of  moat  species,  when  ripe,  drops  on  tne  lower  branches  in  such  abundance 
as  to  change  their  colour  from  green  to  yellow  ;  and  both  in  the  Highlands 
ef  Scotland,  according  to  Lightfoot ;  and  in  the  Vosges,  in  the  north-^east 
of  France^  aecordine  to  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  it  nas  been  carried  to  a 
distance  by  wind,  and  has  fallen  on  the  ground  like  a  shower  of  sulphur,  to  the 
great  terror  cf  the  superstitious.  The  female  flowers  consist  of  a  pistil,  or 
stigma,  aidosed  in  a  simple  perianth,  or  calyx,  and  accompanied  by  an  in* 
vomer  urn  composed  of  one,  two,  or  of  several  scales.  There  are  in  most 
genera  two  scales  to  each  flower;  an  exterior  one^  which  is  huge  and  thick, 
and  fomsa  the  outer  surfece  of  the  nine  and  fir  cones ;  and  an  interior  one, 
which  apringa  from  the  baae  of  the  otner,  and  is  thin ;  and  which  protects  two 
flowers,  that  afterwards  become  two  seeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  AtnMmm  are  ail  oonesi  which  vary  somewhat  in  form, 
though  they  are  in  seMral,  aa  the  word  im|^ltes,  corneal ;  and  they  diflfer  in 
sixe,  from  tliat  of  if^bies  canad^nsia,  which  is  at)out  half  an  inch  m  length, 
to  dmt  of  iPlnus  Lamberta^,  which  has  been  found  8  ft.  long.  The  cones 
which  are  thickest  in  proportion  to  their  length  are  those  of  P,  Pinea,  Cedrus, 
and  Artntcdrm;  that  of  tne  latter  beiuff  almost  spherical.  The  largest  of  all 
the  conea  known,  is  that  of  P,  macrocmpa,  whicn  u  more  than  1  ft.  in  length, 
and  6  in.  in  dismeter;  and  which  weighs  about  41bs.  In  some  species  of 
ZMx,  the  am  of  the  cone  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  shoot;  and  in  Pfcea 
bracteittB  the  scales  are  prolonged  in  the  shape  of  leaves.  In  some^  aa  in  Cedrus, 
PHma  Pfnea,  &c.,  the  scales,  or  exterior  calyxes,  of  the  cones  adhere  closely 
together^  and,  as  they  ripen,  become  almost  of  a  woody  texture ;  in  others,  as 
in  P.  ftrdbus,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  species  of  if  bies,  the  scales  are  loose 
and  open,  and  of  a  leathery  or  soft  texture,  and  may  be  very  easily  sepamted. 
The  aeed  is  readily  extracted  from  the  latter  description  of  cones,  but  with 
difficulty  from  the  former.  The  cones  in  some  species,  as  in  P.  sylv^stris, 
arrire  at  maturity  in  the  second  vear ;  but  in  otiiers,  as  in  P.  Pifnea  and 
the  genus  Cidrus,  not  till  the  third  year.  In  some,  they  remain  on  the  tree 
onir  two  years :  but  in  others,  aa  in  P.  7\B>da  and  t^drus  LibiUiit  they  re* 
main  on  three  or  four  years  ;  and  on  P.  pungens  from  ten  \a  twenty  years. 

The  laigest  seeds  are  those  of  the  Puius  Plnea ;  and  the  smallest  those 
of  some  sf^des  of  u4^bies.  The  seeds  consist  of  albumen,  composed  of  farU 
naceouB  matter,  impregnated  with  reain  and  oil ;  in  which  tne  embryo  is 
embedded.  This  oil  haa  an  acrid  taste ;  but,  as  it  can  be  removed  by 
roasting,  the  foriaaceoua  matter  wluch  remains  may  then  be  eaten  like  that 
of  o^er  seeds  and  roots.  Hence  all  the  aeeds  of  the  ^fbi^tinse  may  be 
conaidered  not  only  as  edft)le,  but  as  bi^ly  nutritive*  In  some  species,  aa 
the  P.  Phiea  of  Europe,  and  the  Amawki  braailiiRa  of  South  America, 
the  cct^intfainate  matter  in  the  aeeds  is  so  arnaU,  that  they  may  be  eaten 
wjchoot  roasting;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  Ammcdna  imbricita,  and  in 
GMnia  O^odA-m^  it  is  so  gnat  that  the  seeds  are  kiUidried  by  the  collectors 
of  them  in  the  mountains,  before  being  brought  dowrt  into  the  plabia  for  sale* 

In  germinating,  the  seed  first  sweUaand  bursts  at  the  upper  or  narrbw  end, 
a%Mcethe  radiele  proceeds  and  turns  downwards  into  the  aeil ;  while,  aeon 
after,  the  lower,  or  thick,  pait  t>f  the  aeed  opens,  and  the  leaves  nt^  developed, 
and'riae  above  the  soriace  of  the  ground.  The  seeds  in  most  of  the  species 
are  pofyeotyledonmis ;  but  in  Cunninghamia  there  "are  only  two  cotyledons. 
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«fid  iekkmi  more  in  AmueibriaiaMcktau  In  Phius  lnot>^'!fh6rc  ^e  totl^ 
eoCyledeiis ;  in  P»  sylv^^stris  Amb  fi>re  vi  «^eh ;  in  inneft  exc^ba  tlhcre  att; 
froiB  three  to  nine;  in  Z^arix  eoropie^a  ^Nim  five  lo  seven ;  in  Antn  3ttdbui 
eight;  in  t'ednit  likNbii  from  mine  to  eleven  ;  nod  in  Mhta  jPbea  from  ten  to 
twelve. 

The  general  structure  of  the  ilhi^tiiMB  is  remarkable  for  fts  ohity.  fht 
vessels,  both  in  the  leaves  and  wood,  ate  siraipht  and  paraUel;  the  tmnit  h 
straight,  and  the  branches  and  idl  tiicir  anbdivisions  straigiittind  parallel  also. 
Bven  the  leaves,  whether  inserted  in  rows  as  in  the  firs,  or  irregnlarly  ronnd 
the  stem  as  in  the  spruces  and  pbies,  all  standi  out  parallel,  and  at  right  an- 
gloi  to  the  branches.  The  branches  form  whorb;  and  so  do  t!ie  leaves  of 
thecotyledons*.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  conical,  and  so  is  that  of  die  entire 
tree; 

>  The  rate  of  growth  of  AeAbMnm  is,  in  general,  rapid ;  and  the  dnracion  of 
the  ttce,  coBBi^rad  with -that  of  the  oak,  short.  The  most  rapid-growing 
SfMciea  in  the  ctimate-of  London  ii  the  Plnus  Larfdo,  which  win  attain  the 
hei^.of  20ft»'in  10  yeara;  and.  the  species  of  this  section  generally  reach 
matuntjr*  in  tl¥»  ctimate  .of  Britain,  in  from  60  to  100  yean.  Most  of  the 
Europeaaaposiesheaa^Nies  at  about  90  years*  growth,  or  before ;  the  spruce 
fir,  on  -dry  chati^  soils,  in  less  than  half  that  pmod.  The  pinaster  arrives  at 
maturily  sooner  than  any  other  Earopean  pine,  but  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
from  40  to  ^yeara*  The  European  species  of  slowest  growth,  and  greatest 
da^on»  ia  tlia  P*  Ccwdma^  whica  seldom  attaina  more  tlum  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in 
heighti  but'  Vfhicb'  livas  for  several  ceneoiies.  The  two  species  whidt  hi 
Europe  are  moat  finable  for  their  timber  are  the  P.  sylv^stns  and  the  lAm 
auropsB^.  Thar  frandesi  ibid  moss  oraamental  species  is,  unquestionably,  ilie 
(7ednis  Lib^y  and  Ahe-most  e^gaat  and  graeeful  the  ^f^ies  canadensis.  The 

raes  which  prodvca  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  in  the  shortest  time,  in 
cUoiate  of  Britain,  are  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  larch ;  but  in  favourable 
situations,  both  ia  Germany  and  Switaiefiand,  these  species  are  exceeded  in 
this  respect  by  the  silver  fir ;  in  Spain  by  the  pinaster ;  and  in  North  America 
by  the  We>«nouth  pine. 

The  greater  nuinber  of  the  speciaa  of  ilbidtinse  will  live  in  the  open  ahr  in 
the  climate  of  London ;  but  some  km  require  to  be  protected  there  from  the 
frost. 

Gtograpk^.  The  AbiMut  ts^y  an  extensive  range,  but  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northera  hemisphere.  Some  spNecies  are  found,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  so  far  north  as  to  be  bordering  on  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow  |  and  otiiers,  in  Central  Eorcme  and  in  Asia,  on  the  Alpine 
and  Himalayan  moaoitains,  in  placea  where,  from  their  great  devation,-  the 
climate  is  equaUy  cold.  Wahmber^  and  Von  Bach  descnbe  the  genus  JPhias 
as  occupying  the  eairame  limits  oi  arboresoent  dants,  on  Bfont  Blanc  and 
BIqbA  Pardm  kt.  40°  46^  and  oa  Solitmia,  in  Laphmd,  lat.  66°.  Next  to 
iPinus,  the  genus  Lknx  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  line  of  snow.  (JStf. 
PAftL  t)«am.,'i  pb.dl6.)  Iwil^hiea  dtsappeara  on  these  mountains  about 
400  ft.  lower  than  Pinus,  the  species  of  wnich  extend  to  within  2800  ft.  of 
the  Kb0  of  perpetual  saow.  The  mean  temperature  necessary  for  ilHnea  is 
37*4%  while  oiat  for  Piaus  is  only  36i^  On  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  ifum- 
bofdt  and  Bonphuid  found  the  genus  Phius  always  attaining  the  extreme 
limits  of  arboresoent  plants,  in  the  same  arannsr  as  it  does  m  Europe;  P, 
australis  MicJut.  they  found  occupying  a  cone  at  the  height  of  0000  ft.  oir 
Popoc.  LiautsBant  Olennk  B.  it,  who  aseended  the  nMuatmn  of  Popo- 
ooaapetl,  in  April,  1«87,  deacribes  the  sides  of  the  atountain  as  thklly' 
wooded  with  wests  of  pines,  esteodiaa  to  ifae  heh^  of  nearly  12,003  It., 
beyond  which  allitvdo  irgsTarioa  ceased  asdrely.  The  ground  oensisted  of 
loose  blade  sand  of  considerable  depth, on  wpfakh  numerons  fragpMnta  of  Imialt 
and  pumice  stone  were  dispenad.    {Ptoc.  of  ike  Otoi.  She  <afhmiA,.,  No.  vL 

}>•  76.,  fos  I02V-A.)    \3k  the  aoutham  hemisphere,  the  jlbiMiie  have  not  been 
bund  beyond  lat.  10^  or  20^«    33he  greater  number  of  thara^waittdiguHia^ 
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ID  ll«  wMfli  i^dilUdb  «f  6«|opc^:ig^  <8ten%  «Dd  to  te 
Horth  Amencar  )5kiwe<rfdi»  Siutb  Ai^priMnapedMiaucfaMthejJriwtcJWii^ 
SSkt  ^outUmMy  ifkmB^  m$Mttt  frdi  thoae  of  tlie  nortten  henlililNve  I 
AiidadUin9ttf»d»(KMfi^<Aiiilnttft  and  IWjfwwin, gaoh  MlMmMmlaiid 
Cmming^b^AiM.  Very  few  ipedes  of  Aiai^fut  are  oatiTes  of  warm  cUttwtei| 
Jbi^  thoi^  alew^'aueliaatlM  JP^nm  ngrid^nrtlw  of  0t«  Doamlgo^  and  the 
Plynsloqfifoliaof  the  Bart  Iii4pea|  ace  £o«iiid  within  iJm  trapica,  y«b  tlM^ 
general^  in  loealitiw  fendered  leiapenite  ekfaer  bj  their  ekpv^on  ev  their 
promity  to  the  tea.  In  l^epal^  aaoording  to  Rojde^  the  ifbiMtfa  ate  tuuldly 
««»oct«ted  with  the  4m]u»  and  **  though  but  amall  thmhs  are  foand  ki  the 
fkiniljr  of  the  bigheat  peflJi8»  no  where  are  more  ^>leBdid  piaea  to  beaeeli  thm 
at  11,000  ft.  or  11,600  ft.  of  elcmitioiL  The  ipedea  mote  comaMware^  Pfeea 
WebbiofM,  Cednia  Ikodara^  Bmm  exc^lsa,  and  if  bias  JforMb.*'  {lU^ 
JUmL,j^9B.)  Acc»rdw^ioIinh,thehMhartliBUtof  thapine^aaaeatl^ 
tre6a»ontfaeUiaialaya8yisl8,a00ft.t  but  the  piae  wooded  no«axi«idheyoml 
from  11,000ft.  to  U^SOOfeet.}  though^  **  at  a  mush  h^hav  eleraidoni  pflftart 
12  ft,  in  drvmnfereace  have  been  obiemd.'*  (Am,  Jmttj^  lf«^,  1885^9  p.aw^aa 
quoted  in  y^m^JOfi'jJbiiriM/;  July,  1887»p^  TbejftiRhii^anfrahMWall 

aocial  troea,  and  they  am  geaeniUy  foimd  ooiwcing  aalwiiive  tiwsta  of eountryv 
whi]e,.fiKMD  their  bemg  e?ergreeo»  the^r  do  thb  tothe  eaelUMdm  of  almoit  aU 


other  treea  and  shrubi;  a  |»ine  Ibraat  flauAituig' nia»e ■  muAvoMtf  of  (ihiet, 
than  an  oak  forest  does  of  oak%  or  a  Ibrait  eonnituig  priiMipally  t>r  any  odief 
Juad  of  dedduoua  tree  does  of  that  from  which'  it  takes-  its  'iHne.  The 
nearest  to  the  ilbi^tmaB  hi  exchisiveDess  is  the  bcteoh^  (8ee*p.  lOM.)  Hie 
Ai^mUj  with  vefy  few  efiKoeptionsy  anafimndin  thin  sout^  on  loek,  or  on  i 
cold  but  drjr  subsoil;  and  hut  a  lewspedes^  stick  as  the  ^^biss  exo^lsa  and 
A.  canadensis,  del%ht  in  situations  where  the  surfiuseof  the  gtwund  isaatorated 
with  water  duxing  a  great  part  of  the  jrear*  The  most  eMUnon  species  in 
Burope»  and  also  the  most  uasftily  is  P«  syivteris  ^  and  the  most  oommdn  in 
North.  America  is  P.  iStrdbus,  which  pfoddces  the  white  deal  of  cmnmerce^ 
and  these  species  are  found  covering  immense  tiacts  of  andsand^in  both  hemk 
spheres  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow.  The  species  found  in  a  wiU 
states  in  good  soil  in  the  south  of  Europe^  are  chiefly  tbe\Piote  pectii^ta,  and 
some  of  Uie  varietieB  of  the  Plnus  Laricio* 

Very  few  species  of^bietinae  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state.  NeverthelesSi 
some  remains  of  leaves,  aments^  and  seeds  of  a  apedes  of  Ptnus,  which  Bron* 
gniart  has  named  P.  Psejkdo-^trabusi  have  beso  found  in  some  tertiarv  de^ 
posits  at  Armis8au»  near  the  Narbonnc,  in  France^  where  also  have  been  ioand 
the  cooes  of  eight  other  difoent  species  of  jPinus,  none  of  which  now  exist: 
the  niwifa  given  to  thsse  by  firongmartwtU  be  found  in  his  HiiMre  de»  Tk^ 
toMM  Foialu^  and  in  the  Uklkmmikre  dn  Soknt9$  HatureUeB,  torn.  Iviik  p.  d. 
in  the  sane  tertbry  deposits  in  £ndand»  and  aUo  in  Oermanyysoma  of  mesa 
oonca,  or  some  cones  near^  resemung  tiiem,  have  ahro  been  found  in  a  fosidl 


Hu  distribtttkm  of  the  speaies  and  principal  varieties  of  the  ilbi^tinsft  m  as 
follows^*- 

Im  Efurapgp  H  kindst  vis.  Pknia  sylvteris,  pamllid,  Mtighui^  ImAm^ 
PisUsMiaaa,  /9nea,  mnritmm,  br^tia,  halep^mis,  PmiMter,  Ckmbra  /  il>bieS 
caol^;  Picea  peotiaka^  JUtfix  europse'e* 

/•  Ewnm  and  Am,  5  kinds:  via.  i^nos  halep^isis,  Pinfrster,  Chnbm; 
ifbiea  aseaisai  Iikix  eanipmHL 

In  Am9,  19  kiads :  viz.  Plana  MissoalaNa,  kmgitfoiia,  rinteii,  exe^lsa, 
QenH4idsM%  hatepoMW,  Pin&ster*  Cemim  /  iTbieadum^  onentalis,  Smiti^ 
Urn  iMa4nd»)^^etim,t  Pitea  Webbwmi^  Mu^aoiv  4  Z^^int  euvopsi'a;  IMhw 
libiln^Xlgaitog/  Ganningfaamia  sin^oaia^  Jtfwiiasni  orkntMIs* 

Im»Mitmi  ft  kkids  i^vian  P..  oanarj^nsss,  Plnsa.' 

Jm  Mmr9^md4M^*  ^  ^^ '  ^*  ^^^^^  Plnsa. 

jb  iihr»k,Mimim^  iO  kinds:  via.  1%  ikt  Umted  Smtet  mtd  Cmmda,  lb 
Anna  Bswhsarswi  iaap%  resindsi^  vari4billsi  TVdik,  Hgida,  p6ngttis; 
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mwi  Friseri ;  Xiuix  pendda,  microdirpa*  .  In  i  JriyiliUyoi<i[  AiMada^  oiy»  kCo^, 
forma,  15  kinds:   PinaB  Lambeitiaiia,  pondeitdm^  %te«iiM» 
div>c4nm)»  muridita,  tabercuUkta,  radikti^  monift^la^inilgifeiTn^rfaNii  Hmeaibih 
Vlmiffsmi  JPieea QiSbitifly priadisy  aaiftbiUA^.breoteptiia  ./bJl^roc^ 
Pinus  p4tiila,  Teocdte,  leioph^Ua,  Montezi^iiitf^  IJtt?«iM9^  iPfcoftfOBUg^aaib 

ill  iiifpomo/b^  Ikind:  Pinus  oocideatktisw ..<•<•  .  >m    >  •• , 

^Jn.Somik  Amerkaf2\dnds:m.  Afauc9f40ii9B^^  ,i  ;    <    .i.i. 

tiii»  ^i«4ri&i,  1  kinds  yiZk^^tfoSnaCiiimiaghd^  r'.  j* 

b&»  /V(S^n0na»  2  kinds :  vis.  Arauedria  exc^lstt i  iMnmopa'BXlstg^^ia**: •  •  •  <  •< • 
Jlki«y»    We  find  the  pine  and  fir  noitiotied  bj^  mostof  ifae-eiHrlgrXp^neekf 
and  Eonaii  wnten.    Theopbrastns  speaks  of  tbe  fdnes  df-Miottnt-  (dayirbifili. 
[Musesaad sueh « superabundance  of  resin, that tbe  wood^bavk,! axid ^rmlbe' 
radtSyWftrBi  completely  saturated  with  it,  and  the  toee  waa  atJeoi^h  -UUed.^ 
In  .thia  slate,  it 'waa  uaed  for  making  torches  for  sacred  ceraiaonieaf  mI^ 
hmotf^tht  !iM>ffd'tadB  (a  toitehX  was  freqventlF -applied  a»  an  •epithet  to  tJie 
pbei  .  Uetedoliis  teUs  us>  that,  when  Imltiadesi  kiag  of  the*  t>ol«ttei,(  vaa 
takeU'prisoner'b^  ike  people  of  Lampsacus,  his  friend  CroMus,  kiag  of  Lydia^- 
pmcured  his^  raUase^^  by  thoealeniatf^  his  conquerors,  that,  tf  they  did  «dt 
release.BlskiadeB,  .he  i(Clrcesui)  would  cut  them  down  Uke  pine  traes.    The. 
people  of  litmpsaeuS'did'net,  M  firat»  oomppefaend  the  force  of  this  menaoes 
iMit'wbeii  lihcnr  undevatood  that^.tke  pme  tree^  when  once  out  dowsr  nerer 
sprioj^  again 'treiia  the  root>  they  w^ere  tenified,  and  set  Miltiades  at  bbepty..- 
we  LatuiSy  anidttusiOn  .to  thia  properly  of  the  piae^  had  a  proverb,  *'  Pmi 
in  .fldofen' eatirpancv"  to.  indicate'- tolal  destmcdom    The<  victoca*  in.  th« 
Isthmian  eames   (which  were  instituted  1326  a.  c»)  were   cf^wned  witb 
oatfkodt  oapuui  lKNNDofaes»    The  fimieof  the  pine  was.  caUed  by  the  Greeks 
iSQfio%  and'StreMlos  r  but  the  RemaM  ealled  it  nux  jiinea«  and  sometimes  tbe 
mlteof  the pine#  <  When  Vatimus  gave  a  show  or  tfladiators  to  conciliate 
the/  peopI(b,  by  whom  ho  ^aa  much  hated,  they  pelted  mm  with  stonea.^   The 
edtleaoaide'an/ -order,  forbidding  the  people  to  throw  anything  but  applas 
within  the'  arenai  and  on  this  the  people  pelled  Vatinius  with  the  applea  of 
the  piae  tfeoki   The  i{uefltioa  was,  then,  whether  this  was  to  be  considered  aa 
a  defianee  of  the  law;  and  the  celebrated  l«wyer  Cascellius  being  consulted, 
replied*  **  Nux  pioea,  ai  in  Vatinium  missums  es»  pomum  est."  The  wood  of 
the r pine-tree  was  employed  byihe  Romans  to  form  the  funeral  pile  for 
btftmulg  the  dead»    The  Koaaans  also  used  the  wood  as  shingles,  to  cover 
the  row  ofi  housed,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Jiita  aadtlie  V«ages,raiid  bv  aenreral  others^  at  the  present  day. 
'Ffiay*  mentions  several  kinds  of  pine^    The  [unaster,  he  says,  is  quite 
diflbrenc  fit>nklAieiwid  pin«^and  it  grows,  both  on  plains  and  mountains,  to  an 
aatoniahfaig  Jidlgbt«    Tne  ailvier  fir  lovea  mountainous  and  cold  plaeesf  and  it 
throw*  0ifei;ita  hranche«i  which  are  not  very  iaige^  Qrom  tbe  very  root  upwardsf 
onenHdy/sidcL'  .The  spmoefie  grows  in  the  same  manner,  and  ia  nueh  sought 
aAc»  ibrbifilding  vtfsa^lafr  it.ia  lbu«d  op  the  higheat  monntainsi    Tbe  mok 
grows- in  {the  same  aitiiatlons  as  the  fir^  but  its  wood  is  better*  almost  inooi^ 
roptlble^  redjiaod  with  Ik  stroatf  acentM    The  lesin  is  abundant  and  ^utinoui^ 
but  I  It '.does  not  harden^  •  *^  Qmato  gmm  situs  idem»  endem  faci^:  Jaiis. 
vodlltur..   Materiea  prasstantior  loM^»  ineorrupta  vis»  mori  cqntumax j  niNma 
p^MHetea,  let  odoueaitRkNr.^pluaculuin  buic.erumpit  liquoris,  melleo  oolore^- 
atqbe  lentior6,.nuoquam  dureacentis."  (PAi.»lib<  xvi.)    Pliny  also  »«n|iail«i 
that  tho  ibiit  of  i%MiB  .syivilstda^  which,  he  c^ls  pityida^  waa  c^^tosidfffedvbf : 
th(t  Ramans  aa  nnevc^tot  remedy  for  •  cough.  . .  y    „. 

irTho^domto  jof  pine»' wei»ffised  by  lAieRoinans  to  flavour  thek*  wme^  havUig 
bt!ertt,ths0whtiy«heai  4nio  i^e^ twine  V9t»,  V9h0r^  timy  fio«t  /on  .the-^ur%9> 
ak>ng  with  the  scum  that  rises  up  from  the  bottom,  as  may « be  ^eeuA^ip 
the.wii^  Isiyka^aftisirhedito  ma,aa4Arni^ 

ofutelylAttttie>pBeQeat}d^y«.  i  HiH)e%ithe.thyrausi.which  mp\^6i^|/9lM^)[mi4^. 
oifijfoiimhiwiABfiMffm  coqfw.iPioe  eon>>p,v.Qi;  ( piiii»<>rylWarfywifeWt 


iom<i|miiiih  BwehMbMitoyfttiirBoman-wiilntiir^  and' the  latter  •  appettaciotf,- 
pibe«^te^li»t^Atrtti«ferr6dfoth«lhih«r  tfaew^^  its  rt»eiiiblafic«' 

■»«liBp»40't6e  coMiteC  lifeimie'^ 

lii>aM]Ar^4MiilbraiibKiei,'iwtifind  ttccountsof  hnmeiMe  forests  of  pinevaml 
fin.itrdM*8ni«€eiintrias.buci  tfaoM  af«  the  north  of  Europe  and  Koith: 
ABMcksu  aseth^  aMt  ceMtrated^ 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  are  enormous  forests,  consisting;'  almost  entireljr  #f 
the  Scotch  pine  and:  the  anrdce  fir;  which,  in  many  places,  are  nearly  in- 
acccsaible.    **  If  the  reader,-  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  will  cast  his  eyes  oo  tha  map 
of  Swedofiv-  flAd  imagine  the  Oulf  of.  Bothnia  to  be  snrrounded  by  one  con- 
timtoiih  ttnbrolcen  foreai,  as  ancient  as  the  world,  consisting  principaMy  of 
{dne^trvM^'witba  few  nringliag  specimens  of  birch  and  jumper,  he  wiU  have 
a^geoeral  ami  tokvably  correct  notion  of  the  real  appearance  of  the  conntry*''. 
(  TtaxK} » The -manner  of  oonveying  the  trees  in  these  forests,  over  land,  to  the 
Uafeaof «  river  or  the  sea,  is  thus  noted  by  the  traveller  just  mentioned  t 
<*  At  H^siirfwrg,  eone  6r  trees  of  astonishing  height  M«recoadutted  by  wheel*: 
am  to  the  water  side.  A  separate  Tefaide  was  employed  for  eadi  tree;  drawn 
by  hovs^  which  ^were  driven  by  women;    These  long,  white,  and  taper  sbai^ 
or  dad  timber,  ^vested  of  their  bark,  afibrded  the  fint  speeiaMns-of  thfffpro*' 
ducfe  of  those  boundless-  fcvests  of  which  we  had,,  til  then,  fonaed^o  cDn*> 
fSptsoB.*    The  orincipal  river  in  Sweden- Im^  which  the  mneand^fis  timber  of- 
that  country  is  noated  to  the  sea,  is  the  Uotha,  by  whichrit  isoonvi^ed  to' 
CkMenlnirgh.    The  timber  of  Norway  is  floated  dotwn  the  Otomm  to  Chvisv 
tianm,  whence  it  is  called  Christiania  deal ;  down  the  Drammen  to  Dramv  o 
aeaoort  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Christiania)  whence  it  is  oitfied  Dmni  deal ; 
mA  down  various  other  rivers. 

In  IVuMtia,  Ruima^  and  Poland^  are  also  immense  {nne  and  fir  forest^  thw 
teber  of  which  is  brought  down  the  rivers,  and  shipped  into  the  porta  on*  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  whence  it  is  called  Baitie  timber.  Thepfindpal 
of  these  ports  are  Memel,  Dantzic,  Riga,  and  Petersbut^.      lie  river 
Memel  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  the  pine  trees  grown  in  tias  north 
of  Pkmesia  r^u^  die  sea  at  the  town  of  that  name,  the  timber  they  produce  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Memel  timber.    In  the  hoA,  or  lowlanda;  of  thb 
eouBtiy,  amber  is  found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  odier  part  of  the 
worid  ;  and  it  is  now  genenally  supposed  that  this  substance  ie  the  re^ous 
matter  of  decayed  pines,  changed  by  the  length  of  time  tt  has  been  buried  in  the 
earth.  (See  Jam.  Jour,,  July,  1837,  p.  173.)    The  timber  shippedat  Memc^ 
eemea  principally  from  the  estates  of  Prince  Radzivil,  in  Poliah  Prussia,  end' 
it  is  always  mucli  more  abundant  than  that  shipped  at  any  other  porO'  of  the 
Baltk  ;  that  of  Dantric  is  of  better  quality,  and  it  is  floated  down  the  Bug 
and  the  Vistula,  from  the  forests  of  Vest  Prussia  and  PebMuL    The 'best 
Balcie  tiuber,  however,  is  that  of  Riga ;  and  it  is  the  principal  kind  naed  fov'the*- 
amsts,  both  oC  the  British  and  French  navies.    **  The  mast  uad^'*  sayij 
IP€alk>ch,  **  is  veiy  extensive.    The  burghers  of  Riga  send  persona  wbe/ane  - 
oaKed  mast  braleers  into  the  provinces,  to  mark  thefrees,  whichal^e  porehaaed 
sanding.    They  erow  mostly  in  the  districts  which-  border  on>  the  Dniepsvv 
asd  are  sent  tip  that  river  to  a  landing-plaoe,  whenite^  th^  are  cmiisportecToO'i 
vCifMa  fahoat  88  English  miles)  to  the  Dwioa;  where  being  formed -' into 
rtdbi'or  from  60  to  100  pieces  each,  they  descend  the  stream^  to  Riga. '  The* 
tree  which  produces  the  longest  masts  is  the  Scotch  pine^'   T^  pieeas; 
Mii^'fltte  from- 18  in.  to  25  in.  m  diameter,  are  called  masts  ?  and>those  under- 
tlMsedii66nsi(ms,  spars,  or  in  Bn|;tand  Norway  masts^  because  Noeway  ea^ 
ports  no  trees  of  more  than  18  m.  in  diameter:    Oveataktiiis  re^mrediai- 
(fiUiHghiahing  vhdee'  masts  which  are  sornid  irom  thesewhitth,  are'in  the  least 
cftlgt^  inte#naKy  deciiyed.    They  are  usuatty  from  704b..ioi80/ft.«in  kdgthi'r  ^ 

'^'Kt'vifit  Wii\k»  shipped  at  PetertAmrgMsav  present  bro«ight  irom  ^a 
^tMI<Vl»lhi»^e'  hf  the  lafterior^  all  the  Ui^  timiber  of^tlte  eompansthselyin^r 
ilveitti'haM^)'beeia;ldngnhice  cut  Uowm    il^  ilusiiaapiisprieior.wisiihii^te 
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difpow  of  the  timbar  on  his  p0operty»  havh« .  i9piii|pkl«d  f^  hftfnun  inA 
tUe.  Petersburg  merchant,  eeta  bis  peasant^  to  work  in  picking  out« 
cntdog  down,  and  dn^ggbg  the  trees  from  ine  forest  to  the  lakes  and 
r},Yefs*  This  work  generally  takes  place  duiiqg  the  winter  months,  in  order 
^atieYe^  thing  may  be  ready  for  floating  the  limber  to  Petersbuig  as  soon 
as  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  breaks  up.  As  the  ground  is  generally 
fsovered  several  feet  deep  with  snow,  and  the  trees|u4gBd  to  be  suffidently  large 
and  sound  Ion  the  foreign  market  lie  widely  apart,  ue  workmen  and  othm 
fnpk^ed  in  picking  them  out  are  compelled  to  wear  snow  shoes,  to  prevent 
them  firom  smking  in  the  snow.  VHien  the  trees  are  found,  they  are  cut 
dow9  with  hatchets^  and  the  head  and  branches  lopped  o£  The  trunk  is 
then  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  a  circular  notch  is  cut  round  the  nanow  end  of  it» 
m  which  to  fix  the  rope  by  which  the  horses  are  to  dn^  the  trunk  along;  and 
fthole  is  made  at  the  other  end  for  a  handspike,  to  steer  the  log  over  the 
naii^  obstades  which  He  in  its  way.  Many  of  these  trees  are  70  ft.in  length, 
cod  of  pioportionata  diameter;  and  they  are  drawn  by  from  5  to  9  horses 
cacly  ^  yoked  in  »  straight  line  one  before  another,  as  the  intricate  narrow 
paths  in  th/e  wood  will  not  permit  of  their  goiqg  in  any  other  war.  One  man 
mounta  upon  the  leacb^  iiorse,  and  another  upon  the  middle  on^  while 
olfaecsi  suifport  and  auide  with  handsnikes  the  laige  and  distant  end' of  the 
trae^iQ  raise  it  over  ue  elevations  of  Uie  snow,  and  make  it  glide  smoothly 
aloi^.  The  conveyance  of  these  large  trees,  the  long  line  of  Sie  horses,  and 
the' number  of  boors  accompanying  them  thiough  the  forests,  and  across 
the  fields  of  snow,  present  an  appearance  very  interesting."  {Howtem  in  EtL 
fkU^Jtmr^  xii  p^  Q^.>  In  many  cases,  the  trees  are  brought  above  1000 
versts  (nearly  1000  Englbh  miles)  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  merchanti 
wini  th^.  ganerally  remain  under  his  care  ^  another  winter,  to  be  shaped  and 
fitted. m  exportation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  pos- 
sible on  sbinboardf"  so  thai  the  Russian  timber  does  not  readi  the  foreign 
oonsumrr  tuL  tvo  years  after  it  is  cut  down.  When  the  trees  are  delivered 
la  thomerchant  they  are  carefully  examined  by  him,  and  the  nobleman,  or 
)4s  overset  to  aaoertain  thor  soundness;  and,  for  dbis  purpose,  a  hatchet  is 
struck  several  times  sgainst  them,  and  by  the  sound  arismg  from  the  strokes 
they  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  tree.  The  trees  rgected,  which  are  called 
Walaktf  are  in  the  pn^iortion  of  1  in  10.  The  trunks  we  formed  into  rafU, 
and  floated  down  the  rivers  by  the  current ;  but  on  the  lakes  they  are  propelled 
bv  sails  or  paddles,  or,  where  practicable,  by  horses;  the  boors  mo  ^ide 
dae  raft,  Mvmg  in  a  wooden  but  constructed  on  it.  Most  of  the  pine  tunber 
sent  toi  Petenbuzg,  lies  bevond  the  Bid  Oser,  or  White  Lake,  the  waters  of 
which^  and.  of  the  Ovusp^  Lstke,  it  has  to  traverse,  besides  passing  down  several 
siveiSy  before  ift  reaches  Petersburg.  "  Across  these  great  lakes,  resembling 
seasin  extent,  the  navigation  is  at  times  difficult  and  dangerous.  Storms  and 
sudden  gales  of  wind  frequently  occur,  driving  the  vessels  and  timber  rails 
firon  the  sides  into  tl^e  middle  of  the  lakes,  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  often 
frovii^  destructive  to  them  and  to  their  crews.*^  In  order  to  prevent  such 
accidents,  Peter  the  Qreat  began  the  Ladoga  Canal,  along  which  the  rafts  are 
eoWMiyed  with  perfect  safety,  to  the  river  Neva,  the  stream  of  which  carries 
them  down  to  Petersburg^  where  they  remain  in  the  timber-yaid  of  the 
fMSchant  till  they*  are  ready  to  be  floated  down  to  Cronstadt  for  fordgn  ex- 
portation.'^ (iU.,p«70.) 

,  Jhk  G^wmaajf  tbere  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  fir  trees^  and  the  foU 
lowing,  description  of  the  rafts  of  timber  on  the  Rhine  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  Erne  by  which  these  trees  are  conveved  down  that  river  to  the  sea  :,-—^ 
"iA  littW  below  Andernach,  the  viUa^  of  Kamedy  appears  on  the  left  ttank,i 
uiMecAwopded  mountain.  The  Bhme  here  forms  a  fittle  bfy,  where  the 
pilota  ace  accustomed  to  unite  together  the  small  rafts  of  tmiber  floated 
down  the  trib^iM^y  rivers  i^t^  the  fihine,  and  to  conitoict  enormous  t^s, 
whi^b  ifre(.niivig|i|s4  to  O^recht  (Dort)>  and  there  sold.  The^^  ma- 
ehinaa  hav^:the  appearance  of  floating  villages^  each  composed^oTtwjtft^^  <>r 
fifteen  little  wooden  nuts^  on  a  large^platform  of  oak  and  deal  timber. ''  Tn^ 


are  ft^quentfy BOD  ft.  or  900ft.'lohg^  tod  60ft.  or  70ft.  in  breaileb.  This 
rovers  and  Hrorkoien  somedines  tiaiount  to  700  or  800,  superintended  bf 
pilots,  and  a  proprietor,  whose  habitation  is  superior  in  site  and  elegance  to 
Che  rest  The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees,  placed  one  ori 
aaodier,  and  tied  together:  a  large  raft  draws  not  less  than  6 ft.  or  'S' ft.  of 
nrater.  Several  smaller  rafts  are  attached  to  die  large  one,  besklea  ft  Mring 
of  boats,  loaded  with  arichors  and  cables,  and  usm  for  the  rmrpodea  m 
sounding  the  river,  and  going  on  shore.*'  (An  Autumn  near  ike  Imie.)  Ever^ 
tttide  of  provision  for  the  workmen  b  earned  on  board  these  rafts,  tog^ef 
ivith  live  pJfts,  poultiy,  &c. 

In  Austrui  tnere  are  immense  forests  of  pines  and  fin,  perticukirljr  in  the 
Alpine  districts,  and  in  the  Tyrol;  and  the  timber  is  in  many  instances  coUi^ 
veyed  several  miles  before  a  stream  is  met  with,  capable  of  floadng  it  to  a 
laj^  river  or  lake,  whence  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sea.  In  tfiese  CMes, 
semicircular  troughs  called  slides  are  constructed,  formed  of  six  or  eight  Hf 
trees,  placed  side  by  side,  and  smoothed  by  stripping  off  the  bink.  These  ^Udei 
sre  Biade  in  such  a  direction,  as  always  to  preserve  nearly  the  same  sloped 
*od  while  they  require  in  some  places  to  pass  through  prqfecirny  fodcfritl 
tiuinel^  in  others  they  are  carried  over  ravines  on  lofty  piers^  i^rm^d  of  tlill 
trees.^  The  first  slide  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  hflve  been  that  of  Alpnath-, 
of  which  some  notice  w91  be  found  in  the  succeeding  paragraplu  These  ^MM 
are  chiefly  made  use  of  in  winter,  at  which  time  they  are  rendered  moreflfi^ 
pecy,  by  pouring  water  down  them,  which  freezes  immediately.  (6ee  JSMMIt 
for  Trit9eller»  m  Stmikem  Germany.) 

In  SwUterland^  on  the  Alps,  are  extensive  pioe  and  fk*  foretts  f  thbi^  but 
little  use  can  be  made  of  the  timber  of  most  of  tkem,  except  for  local  pnti 
poses,  fiom  the  great  difBcuky  of  transporting  the  trees  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  navf* 
gable  river.  In  Uie  year  1810,  when  the  price  of  Baltic  timber  had  Attained  its 
greatest  height,  a  stupendous,  and  at  ttke  same  time  suceessfol,  eflbrt  Wai 
niade  by  an  enterprising  engineer  to  convey  the  timber  of  Mount  PHstte  td 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  whence  it  might  be  floated  down  the  Rhone  to  the 
tea.  IL  Rupp  conceived  the  idea  of  makiqg  an  inclined  plane^  iviiiek 
cbould  extend  the  whole  distance,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne;  that  b,  above  eisht  Engli^  miles.  This  extraordinary  eon* 
trinmce  (the  construction  of  which  occupied  eighteen  months,  and  whieh 
vas  completed  in  1812)  was  called  the  Slide  of  Alpnach,  and  consisted  of 
a  trooglh,  formed  of  25,000  pine  trees,  6ft.  broad,  and  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft. 
<leep.  Its  length  was  4400  English  feet;  and,  of  course,  to  preserve  its 
regular  dope,  it  had  to  be  conduced  over  the  summits  of  rocks,  along  their 
o&a,  undermuad,  and  over  deqp  gorges,  where  it  was  sustahied  by  soaflW^ 
ings.  The  uide  was  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  trees  descended  by  ft 
into  the  hike  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  laiver  jiines,  which  were 
about  100  ft.  long,  ran  through  the  whole  aoace  of  eight  miles  SLitd  athM,  in 
about  six  minutes.  A  gentleman  who  saw  tois  f^teai  work  stated,  **  that  sack 
was  the  vdocity  with  whic^  a  tree  of  the  largest  sue  passed  any  given  point,  thai 
he  could  only  strike  it  once  with  a  stick  as  it  rushed  by,  however  qoicklyM 
attempted  to  repeat  die  blow.'*  The  speculation,  however,  did  not  answer 
long;  and  as  soon  as  the  markets  of  the  Baltic  were  opened  by  the  peace,  the 
Slide  of  Alpnach  was  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin.  (See  Sdm.  Phi.  Jaum.,  1 880.) 

TV  aor^A  of  England  and  tome  parts  qf  Scotland  and  Ireland,  appear  tOF 
have  beoi  anciently  nearlv  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  immense  tract 
of  country  afterwards  called  Hatfield  Chase  was  once  an  rimost  impeae^ 
trable  forest ;  but  the  trees  in  it  were  partiy  cut  down,  and  partly  bomt  bjr 
the  Romans,  not  only  to  make  a  road  through  tile  country,  but  to  drhe 
the  Britons  from  their  fastnesses.  Fallen  forests,  if  the  tnees  be  not  nft^^ 
moved,  soon  become  peat  bogs;  by  the  fallen  trees  stagnatinjg^  the  w«ter,i 
and  pviBg  rise  Co  thegrowth  of  tlie  5^h^nm  paUntre,  and  other  mosses 
and  aquatic  plants.  These  continue  growing  on  the  sorAce,  fHid  decayirig 
at  tkSr  lower  extremities,  tUl  the  sur&ce  of'thi^  spfasgitutli  luur,  risen  'si» 


^U\6  AR0(Hi9TUli  ANDt  FEOfKIG^TUM.         .nif^^BVkill. 

ii^ obORA  tlio  natmal mnrfiwe  as  to  Umww  off  thft  mk^.m^md  of  fwfnwiilc 

U«    The  «pbi«ium  and  other  aqu^tioa  then  die*  «nd  iono  a  »Ufftca.tiJhf<oH 

jigff  .wQMeSv  wHich  delight  in  dry  3oU{  ajid  for  other,  f^anU^.  the  Jigfat  eeede 

lOf  irhich  oay  be  floating  io  the  atnoqj^herey  or  earned  liither  CQr  bMfk 

Xbe  Forest  of  Hatfield,  contaimng  180,000  aare«»  undterweot  llm  ofoom^ 

and  i^emaiaed  a  complete  waale,  only  ioiiabited  by  ved  deer«  tiU»  i*  *  ih^^^mb^ 

pf  ChiMrlea  !•»  if  was  sold  to  Sir  Corneiiua  VemuiideB^  a  Diitt:hfiMip»>  wlio 

draio^d  it,  and  brought  it  into  use.    W^en  this  fonsst  was  dndoed*  mmf 

4X9ie^  of  exUBordioary  sixe  were  found,  and^  aaioitf  others,  the  fitsk.  already 

'iDfntioned,  p.  1775.    The  pine  and  fir  trees  were,lioweiv»  neat  eblUMiMU;» 

^d.iKire  narks  of  having  been  burnt,  some  quite  through,  and  others  ooltr.^ 

4>ne^  side*.    Some  had  been  chopped  and  squared*  some  bored,  and  0m)m 

Jhilf  spUi^  with  laraa  wooden  wed^  and  stones  in  them,  and  farafcen  amh 

jheildsr  aowetbing  iSke  the  sacrifiang  axes  in  shape.  (See  JVmm*  RyfvJSo^* 

fffg  .17Q1.).   In  Scotland,  one  of  the  principal  pine  forests  i»  thafe^  Bottao- 

ilMifcbuaif^hich  .spreads  over  the  glens  and  valleys  of  the  Grampian.  HiltL 

The  timb^  ia  this  jforeit  ia  generally  floated  down  the  Spey.:  andrMrhent  ^9m 

] » longt  saasoa  pf  4rov^t  or  any  other  cause,  there  is  any  diMcultv  in  geltinf  jt 

iom^  4P  thariFfff,  the  workmen  4x>Uect  the  trees  into  a  auitable  deU ;  and,  harag 

Imilt  MP  a  ^eipp^w^  da^,  wait  the  coming  of  a  flood,  which  in  a  couiftrynf 

Mck  YaHied  surface  lis  n0  rs<e  oocurrenee*    As  soon  as  the  temporary  danf  4s 

•fuliofw^f^,  they  brealc  down  ihe  boundary;  and  the  liberated  waters  nirsti^g 

^rom  ithev  iconfioemeat^  caory  the  trees  with  them,  thundering  down  the  Spciy. 

The  tfs^s  grown  in  the  Forest  of  RBnnoch,in  Perthshire,  are  floaled  down  ibe 

Tay,jpmd  3ie  remaiaa  of  this  forest  may  be  traced  across  the  country,  bjr 

atmp^a  andoccasional  treea^  to  the  weeds  of  Mat  in  Aberdeenshire^  the  timber 

in  which  Is  floated  down  tbe  Dee.  In  the  vtdl^  of  the  Dee  is  an  extensive  pent 

inofis,i)r.bQysj,  in  which-  pine  i$  the  pnndpal  timber  found  submeiiged ;  and  snch 

u  the  durability  of  this  wood,  that  while  the  bog  timber  of  the  birch  is  often 

found  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  the  oak  cracks  into  s{4inters  as  it  dries,  the  heart 

of  the  pine  remains  firesh,  embalmed  in  its  own  turpentine :  it  is  quite  elastic, 

and  is  used  by  the  country  people  instead  of  candles.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 

as  late  as  the  sixteenth  ana  seventeenth  centuries,  an  extensive  forest  of  pine 

and  fir  appeiurs  to  have  extended  through  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone ; 

and.  according  to  Mackay  (Ft»  Hib.,  p.  859.),  trunks  of  very  large  dimensiona 

of  the  Scotch  pine  are  often  found  in  nogs,  sufficiently  firesh  for  roofiqg  houses. 

'*  The  resinous  roots,"  he  adds,  **  are  sold  in  Dubfin  as  fire  wood,  and  are 

used  by  the  peasantry  in  tiie  west  of  Ireland  in  lieu  of  candles." 

*  In  North  Awmca,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  the  most  ex* 

tanave  pine  forests  in  the  world  f  and  the  most  gigantic  specimens  of  i<bi4|ine 

that  are  known  to  exist,  some  of  the  firs  found  bv  Dougias  in  California 

growing  to  the  height  of  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft.    In  Canada,  ftom  the  summit 

0(  '  thot  ridge  extending  fixna  the  shores  of  Labrador  westward  across  tike 

eonnUry  to  the  marshes  near  JLake  Winnipec,  and  on  the  south  side  of 

the  great  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  fiir  as  the  boundary  of  the 

United  JStaietj  the  land,  before  it  beg^  to  be  deared  by  the  fioropean 

settlers,  was  covfared  with  one  immense  forest  of  pines  and  nnr;  and  <m  the 

spvth  nf  l^e.J^tf  I^awcenf^Cf  tjbie^  forest  refu^  down  to  the  water's  edtft^  algqg 

t(\e  ,wl)ok  shore^  and  ^veq  covered  the  islands.     The  Canadian  ,|tipi^ 

f^nt  t9,^ngland,^j;uanc^aPy  bon^  }few Brunswick;  and  in  1624  i^  ap^^pu^^id 

Anvalueto  l^alf  a  ipsIUo^^t}^lipg«^  Xbe  loUowing  accoufit.of  tM  ff^o0J^if£ 

,  culdag.the  tuiiber  iQ  the  oack  woods  of  Canada  is  abridgfsd  Iron^^M^^OrflK^ 

,l^ficfi9.^,fk^  Mai:U^  Wwm<90^  .publislji^.m„4^. 

^^^ever^l  jP«!r^ipi?.  (prtp  ithe^^  what  is  caUed  ''a.  luwhj^rmiiW^'' 

.  u^dei;  ^e,,c6minaivaljQf  ^    master .lun^borer,'*  who  jnanages  the  whol^  >  i^m 


vW  ^^^jfJ^^J^^Mwho^are  ^y  r^cetyejmymgnt  out  of  the  .stock  i9(tuaBt«imint 
ttW'J. W9iY^9rtlP*\HTOwiU5;.^^^^  /Jlw.paqple  ttov  nr0«9?*wtfi|,|*e 


'  iream'imiM/- Mtif^tttmi 


UeSt'dioi**U  AMndbe  k  pK  tiVMltar  Below  It  to  prcBtfrre  tliMe  tmit 
^tm&imto'be'ii^WeShythe  froM.    Tbe  cold  id  so  ioRmaethu  th^ 


®  ,  .         .     . 

ar»«MlHd^tO  kel^  op  R  Mftistant  fire  night  end  (tay,  and  they  drink  eeertn AM 
qtaaRiiite^MA,g«ni!mrj<iri(lH»t  wBter.  Whaa  they  work,  ibej  divide 
iM»tllrM'^UIg«;'<MWi)rwMdi  cuts  dcnvD  the  trees,  anotho-  hews  thetn,  aild 
itelMrd  li  aiMloVed  With  oxen  in  ibagging  dte  ioga  to  the  neurit'  crtrMU. 
KsajtMrj'1t»UJItb«Bnowbepn«todiuolve  in  April  or  May,  whm  "the 
riMn,MMU,'or,  wconfing  to  the  himberer«'phrese,'tiie  fi-eshMi  come^Mrik' 
Ar-tlwa  'tmtv  all  the  timber  cat  during  winter  ia  thrown  into  the  wUer,  aM 
-SMwil  4own  till  die  river  become*  eufficiently  wide  to  make  the  wbofe  jntb 
IT  MoM  raR».  The  water  at  this  period  is  eiceedin^l)F  oHd ;  yet  filr  vMta 
i^rfivaiw  ore  in  it  from  monting  till  night,  and  it  is  seidtfai  leea  thalf « 
b  «r  rfx  weoka  fVom  tbe  time  that  floating  the  timber  dowH  tUe  Iftvntis 
WMce^  until  tbe  rafta  are  delivered  to  tlie  mwcbantR  N»  e«WM  «f  Sfe 
^sa  oldOTmiiM  the  cottstitBtlon  nore  than  that  of  ■  lumbel^r  bnd  taflainMi. 
Tbc>  wfafterniowMdfhMt,  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  en  Am,  <»eom|Mri- 
ij„  ^ g  coldn«a  of  the  bdow  water  of  the  freshrtW)  hi  which  the 


tofixtt."  Tbe  iiimkcrers  of  New  Brunswick,  and  those  who  cat  d6WD'  tllnber  tu 
the  Uriled  Stotea,  take  great  care  to  Klect  trees  of  a  propel  «iaK  M^. 
H'firegor  ante*  that  not  one  tree  in  10,000,  in  the  woods,  is  fit  for  the 
fwptti  of  conwnrce.  In  the  Unhed  States  the  ibretrtl  ttTphifes  mid 
tn^'wtMn  tbejr  occnr  on  poor,  Jtj,  saody  pfeiw,  where  brood-leatell  (r<«is 
w31 '  HOC  grvw,  are  called  pme  barrens,  and'Hief  eit^nd  over  a  v«rj  odasid^ 
able  pM«on  of  tbe  foBtfaetn  staces,  as  hr  aa  Tldrth  CaiwHha:  ' "  Upwai^ 
of  OOO-nilea  of  our  journey,"  saya  Captite  HsU,  *■  k^  through  these  tleM- 
hte  fiiMaia,  and  1  b«*e  thaefore  tlMufbt  hwortfa  wKle  to  girbh  icet«h 
0%  seo4  ),  wfakb  is  RBfflcMntly  charactsmtic  of  ihtat  riA^ltir  rqjtoiA. 


(Jg  tQOff)  gaftMUi!  refi^  tb'dftf  tbdl&n^  fill 
-^,  -id  wheresoever >  ttoiiil  otieUiteU,  thf,  ^mjf  1 
tt*wallii&e)KgrstdUtb'tKt^?^^tMtfm 
lc*,jBi*Wdl£«lhh)Uiihftfe  Bi^yt  """■""   ■"  J-^-'"i 

f    OM^jh  Ui.  ..^U  1A^    lu.lil  MJl    JJU 


_  eVety  duerildtt  ^  Of 
•rfe  orOfeae  ik^Hok  A 

,  dF-wHaetht^iiord  imm 


*Mefio*-'#e^bttWltpitW),H^'i^k=j. 


the  New  York  jjme,  and  it  s  sold  at  a  lower  pnce  than  th«  of  i»  ButtraihtL 
but  higher  than  that  of  P  5lt6bu3  The  bw  leaved  pme  »  the  ana^2. 
tree  in  the  extensive  jiine  barrens  of  the  ooutbern  statea.  The  tunbci  ofit 
is  sent  to  England,  pnncipallj  from  Savannah  in  Oeoma,  in  pi—''-  called 
"  rancing  timbera,"  which  are  from  15 ft.  to  30  ft.  long,  and  lOin.  or  18 in. 
broad.  At  Liverpool  it  is  called  Georgia  piteli  pine,  and  is  sold  S5  w  30  De- 
cent higher  than  any  other  pine  imported  from  the  United  SutM.  "ffio 
timber  of  P.  Strdbiw  is,  however,  that  most  generally  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  United  States  1  and  the  beat  is  brought  from  the  diatci^of 
Mwne,  particularly  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Kainebeck.  The  penona 
eisateJ  in  &dling,thiB  timber  are  generally  emigrants  from  New  Hai^ibire. 
"In  Uie  summer  they  unite  in  small  companies,  and  traverse  Umm  nwt 
>oliiW<leB  IB  every  direction,  to  ascertain  the  places  in  which  the  pines  abouod. 
Aller  cutting  the  grass  and  converting  it  into  hay  for  the  nouriahment  of  the 
cattle  to  be  employed  in  their  labour,  they  return  home.  In  the  badiiuiiait 
of  winter  they  enter  the  forests  agun,  establish  themselves  in  huu^vered 
with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  or  arbor  riue;  and,  though  the  cold  is  so 
intense  that  the  mercury  sometiniee  remains  for  several  weeks  from  io"  w 
StF  Fahr.  betow  the  fi-ee^  point,  they  peraerere  in  their  labour  '  (Mkk* 
Nofih  Awxr.  M.  ui.  p.  la?:)  Wh«i  the  trees  are  felled  they  cut  ilugn  into 
logs  of  from  Uft.to  18  ft.  long ;  and.  by  nieMis  of  their  cattle,  di«  them  to 
the  river,  wbere,they  stamp  them  u  a  mark  of  property,  and  then  t^  i^ffiw  aa 
its  frozen  surfece.  to  remin  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  enabln  them  U 
float  down  the  current.  All  the  logs  that  come  down  the  K«uebed:ara 
stopped  at  Winslow,  120  milea  from  the  sea;  where  each  perwn  a^civ  hia 
own,  and  forms  them  into  rafts  with  the  intention  of  aelW  tfcfm  to  the  I 
proprietors  of  the  numerous  saw  mills  between  that  place  and  th«  aw  *  fx\ 
of  having  them  aawn  into  planks  for  his  own  beaeSt,  at  the  price  of  hailC  «r 
Wen  three  quarters  of  the  product  in  abundant  years,  lie  iotm  that  ue  aa/L. 
sawn  the  first  year,  adds  Mchaux,  are  attacked  by  large  worms  which  fon, 
holes  about  2  luea  in  diameter.  In  every  direction;  but,  if  stripped  of  their 
bark,  they  will  rem«n  unMured  for  tWy  years.  The  disSbt  of  M«Be 
flinuahes  three  fourths  of  all  the  white  pine  exported  from  the  United  Svaa^ 
mduding  wh^t  la  brought  from  New  Hampshire,  hy  the  Merimack,  tq  1\r^[ 
Ion.  That  cut  on  thfe  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  is  carried  to  Quebw 
bytheSorel  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  "What  is  fumiihed  by  the  amSMra' 
part  (rf  the  Uke  is  sewn  at  Steensborouah,  transported  TO  oufeTicrS*-' 
winter  on  ffledj^  to  Albany;  and,  with  oil  the 'ljimb5TV<?(  N«mii  ^^. 


brvNightdoini  in  the  flprine  to  New  York,  in  sloops  of  80  or  lOO  tons,  to  be 
•fto^firds  eaqiwrtcd  to  jSirope  and  tbe  West  Indies."  (Jfiol«.)  Umber  of 
the  wfaite  pioe^td'  iilsb  flOBted  down  ikut  Delaware  and  Suamiehanaft^  to 
PkiladelBiiia^  aai  down  the  Oluo  and  Alleg|)iany  to  New  Onems.  Bos- 
toii  is(^(i.firindpal  emporium  of  pine  timb^  in  the  nordiem  statas;  and 
tbetinner  Qzpocted  fnm  that  citv  is  generally  divided  into  what  are  oaled 
Aibao^i  9t  eomiaon,  boards,  which  are  frequently  deformed  with  knots ;  and 
die  'disar^  or  picked,  boaad%  ^diidi  are  called  at  Philadelphhi  white  pine 
psoeb. 

The  fterary  Mg^9ry  €f  Hie  pim  Mid  jfr  tribe^  in  modern  times,  im^  be  said 
ttreaoamence  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Belon  pnblisfaed 
Ins  woik   ZJe  Jrloribm  Comfem^  Eeim^eru,  &c^   already  noticeo^  |l»  187.  . 
Forests  of  pines  and  firs  were  at  that  time  much  more  connnon  throughout 
Eorope  than  they  are  at  the  present  da^ ;  and  the  atlendon  of  planters 
seesDs  not  to  have  b^  drawn  to  the  raising  of  pine  and  fir  plantations,  till 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  pine  timber  of  lan»  dimensioas,  whisk  occurred 
sboot  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oenturv.    Evelyn,  and  afterwards  Milled 
la  England^  and  Buflbn  tmd  Da  Haooel  in  France,  first  directed  attention 
to  the  sabj/BCL    Abont  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Baron  Tschoody .. 
translated  into  Erench  what  fifiller  had  written  on  the  pfaw^i  he  also  made 
a  great  msmy  experiments  himMlf;  and  was  die  first  to  introduce  ^thq . 
pnictiee  of  grafting  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.     In  the  beonnfng  of  the  PI^e- 
leat  century,  the  first  volume  of  Lambert's  Gentu    P*nus^  appearea  in . 
Bn^ilBad,  smd  it  has  been  ^ce  followed  by  two  others;  m   IBiO,.  Mi*, 
chanx*^  Ar&r»  FmH^t  de  P  Amerique,.  and  m  18S6,  tbe  Mhnoiret  9iir  let] 
Csajfr<;j,  of  BL  Bicfaard,  were  printed  in  France  i  and  these  works,  as 
&r  as  respects  botanical  science,  are  by  far  the  best  yet  published  on  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat.    In  Delamarre's  TraUe  PraBque  de  la  Culture 
des  Puu,  Sd  edit^  published  in  1834,  will  be  found  an  alphabetical  catalogue 
of  43  authors,  who  have  written,  more  or  less,  on  the  culture  of  the  pine 
ia  Fkwice ;  but  the  worka  more  particularly  worth  referring  to,  In  addition 
to  those  abOTC  mentioned,  are  the  Nimoeau  JDu  Homely  and  the  Flora  Amer^ 
osms  SepiefdrionaUi  of  Pursh. 

Several  sorts  of  pines  and  firs  appear  to  have  been  known  in  England  In 
the  time  of  Gerard  and  Psrkinson ;  and  afterwards  Ray  and  Evelyn  refer  to 
gardena  contsining  particular  species.  It  had  not  then  been  common  to  form 
pkntatkHia  of  the  pue  as  a  nsefiil  tree;  for  Evelyn  mentions  as  remarkable, 
that  *  a  northern  gentleman"  had  informed  him  that  the  (Hne  was  abundantly 
planted  in  NorthumberUmd  for  timber.  Evelyn  pnentions  ten  several  sorts 
as  then  in  Enriish  eardens ;  including  the  cedar,  vsui  the  larch,  the  pinaster, 
the  Anna  TVda,  the  silver  fir,  die  spruce,  and  one  or  two  other  species  or 
vsrietieB  oCdoubtfiil  identity.  In  the  London  nurserymen's  Catalogue  of  1730^] 
(mentioned  p.  60.,)  about  the  same  number  are  enumerated  as  being  thei\ 
nrapwated  for  sale.  In  Idler's  time,  collectbns  of  pines  and  firS  appear  to. 
have  oeen  first  made  by  some  of  the  principal  landed  gentlemen*  Among  the 
oldeat  of  dieae  coUecdons  was  tliat  at  Wobum  Abbe;^,  where  the  park,  at  the 
beghiBMag  of  the  present  century,  contained  some  immense  silver  firs,  diat, 
lavro  since  been  cnt  down  on  account  of  their  age.  At  Whitton,  an  excellent 
ceileedon  was  made,  between  1720  and  1730,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll!; 
sOflie  fine  specimens  of  which,  and  especially  of  die  cedars,  pinasters,  Wey- 
OMudi  pines,  and  hemlock  spruces,  still  remain,  and  condnue  to  grow 
vigorously.  According  to  the  Hwtui  Ketuenm^  the  i^nus  Cewbra  was  first 
plsntied  at  Whitton ;  and  the  original  tree,  which  s^itl  exists,  ^^,  in  July, 
ia87>  fiaft;  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.6in.in  diameter.  Between  1750  and  1760, 
Fsieir  Obllinson  made  a  collecdon  of  all  the  rarest  pines  and  firs  that  could  be 
pM^!lifM'in  his  dme,  in  his  pounds  at  Mill  Hill ;  and  several  of  thesie  trecai, 
(lanieiihirtj  ^JCemhra^  P.  PInea,  and  some  of  the  cedars  and  spruces,  still 
ndoia^'  A  coBbctSbn  of  phies  and  firs  was  made  at  ^yon  about  the  same) 
pdPM;  iiai^'whhen  Kew  Gardens  were  formed  hi  1760,  as  many  species  were' 
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f  Iflited  tbelw  as  oonld  be  fmebrcd^flad  tlKi^eeliODiuvaittcvMcei^^ 
additioiis  from  dme  to  tamie.  The  best  edllectlbiii  ai, old  Mee^hi  Itoiate^ 
diate  neigfabomrhood  of  London,  now  (1669)  'mrirttrngj-ai^  itheae>«l  Kflvriand 
>8yon;  but  the  most  complete  ooUectioD^  where •  Che  phaito«re  ofii  eoftisider- 
abie  siiey  in  Enghmd,  and  donbtlea»  in  ^he  werUy  is  Ihat^ihepuifltinB  at 
DfOpmore,  near  Windsor,  oommeneed  bjllw  late  LordGDen«3Uei>abDiit  MIO, 
and  new  (.1637)  amounting  to  above  100  kinds*  This  Aw<oallcntioB^i»4ept 
ntt^wilh  the  greatest  care  by  Lady  Greii?ille,and  emy  Inew^speeiea  onvoaiMy  is 
Mded,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured.  All  the  soits  of  ilbi^dme  thtt'are  in 
the  eoontiy  arein  the  garden  of  the  London  Hortiddtonl  fiooietyi  butithe 
plants  there  are,  for^themoat  part,  of  small  siae.  -  .<  .i 

Pinsiumgy  by  whidi  are  to  be  understood  collectiona  of  the  Jbi^tinee  planted 
t^  Ihemsel^esi  and  ^thont  the  intermixture  of  braBd4eaved  dDees^hnirei'siftice 
the  commenocBient  of  that  at  Dropmore,  been  formed  by  sereraL  knded  pro- 
prieton  in  diffitrent  parte  of  the  country;  stimulated,  no  doubts  by  tbe  ex- 
traorcKnary  beasty  and  inttrest  of  the  Dropmore  pinetum,  and  by  thei  siudA>er 
of  new  <and  beaudfid'  species  of  pines  and  fita  which  have  bead  introdutod 
from  Caltfbniia  and  the  HiBahmiat  Many  persona  have  also  made  oaJttectbns 
of  Che  JM^fi8P,-«Bid  nlamed-tliem  in  ornamental  grounds  akmg  with  bitiad- 
leatFed  tre^    Itt  Engtaad,  pinetums,  or  collections,  hai?e  bean  made  by-Ja  T. 
'BMoks,  Bsq.,  at  Flitwick  Honac^  in  Bedfordshire,  where  there  an  lOC^  sorts; 
byflfir  Oharl€!elionclc,at  Behayin  Northumberland;  by  Sir  CSiarles  LeoMa,  at 
CBdrdeirth  Gotnw«ll|  by  WiUiaia  Harrison,  Eso^  at  Cheshnnt ;  by  tke  Dnke 
«f  Dtf»omhire>  at  Chatsworth ;  by  the  Duke  of  Bedlbrd»  at  Wobom  Abbey ; 
W.  A;  BakA*,  Esq.,  at  Bayfordbuiy,  in  Hertfordshire;  by  F*  Peikina, 
q.,  GbipsteBd  Place,  Kent;  by  Lord  Arundel,  at  Waidour  Castle;  hj  the 
Earl  of  CaerMtrvon,  at  Highdere;  by  William  Welb,  Esc]^  at  Redleaf ;  and  by 
several  others;    In  deodand,  the  ivsc  collection  of  ilbi^tiDss  was  focmed  at 
Metfaven  Castle,  on  the  estate  of  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  by  the  xeal  of  hie  able  and 
intdligoit  land  steward,  Bfr.  Thomas  Bishop ;  one  has  been  formed  at  Poaso^ 
in  Peebieshtre  (apkce  wineh  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  trees,  see  page 
98.),  which  it  is  believed  eontahis  a  mater  number  of  qmaes  than  any  other 
in  Scotland,  though  the  planta  are  aU  youns.  At  Haddo  House,  in  Abeideeo- 
shine,  the  Eari  of  Aberdeen  has  formed  a  ccMlection,  and  spares  no  expense  in 
pnk*afing  plants  of  all  the  new  aorta  aa  they  are  introduced.    At  Ballei»- 
idailoeh,  Momyahive,  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Eaq.,  commenced  a  pinetum 
in  1636,  te  which  every  new  sort »  added  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Ballendaltoch  seem  to  be  particniariy  adapted  for  the 
AbiMamt  as  wiU  appear  by  an  account  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  trees  tbere^ 
which  weshdl  give  in  afoiure  page;  ao  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  this  pinetum 
tiecomingin  afowyeanoneof cne  veryfirat  ia  ficodafld.  CollactionBofnioceor 
less  extent  hffre  also  been  formed  at  Lowhill,in  Pifeshire,  the  property  of  C 
Cnu^e  Halkett,  Esq*;  at  fiopetoua  Honae^  near  Edinburgh,  the  veaft  of  the 
Earl  cf  Ebtpecoott,  where  'tacee  is  the  hsgest  tree  of  ^^bies  SmaMina  in 
Britain ;  et  Oxcnford  Cascle»  Edadnughafaire,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Dalnaiyile 
M«Gitl;andaC  Mdvilla  Hooae^FifoBhare^  the  aeat  of  the  Esri  o^  Lmi«n. 
For  cUs  accoont  of  thepuetuaasof  Sootiand,  weaie  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrion, 
the  eminent  seedsman  of  Bdinbiirgh,  idioaecomnmaicatiotton  the  anlaect 
will  be  foond  at  loigth  in  the  Gard^  Mag^  voL  xiii    in  iraiand»>thatir8t 
^ettmi  formed  waethatofdK01asDevinGardett,whicfa«ascoauneiiea4in 
1797;  and|)alNNit  the  stole  dme, «  number'of  apedea  were  pladtecbaalGHd 
Timple,  in  die couiCy  of  |uoud^  1^  die  late  Lord  Oiid..   Both  iniiii duns 
coMfflue  te  raiid^  addldone,-  Loid.  Viiwannt  Fervstd,  dw  aoab  and'aaooesaor 
iofLbidOdel,'bdag^lihetiiaifodienmatth  attached  10 ir^  In^IVimiirOiUese 
'Btftank  Qdrttaiy<iniDnblin,4i  pkietum  wm  etmuDcnced  in  leost  wnid^dike 
that  aC'(^leBfiev4njllaa  idiiice  teddvbd' the  addicien  of  moal  of  die  new^i^iedes. 
AtTitloiif^]i6tfnt>l&CHDtdyv'1n  the  cotsaQr  of  Widiiow^a  coHeedttnL^UaaiBeen 
tormaii'BiidianAt  atcamionttpaid  iia.4he  cntonreof  the  pid^tmiajl^uid^n 
Ntttiell,^!]  aad-i  d>Iiectlon>has^  bete  toinmeneid>  in  thfe^'BaHMtsBottnic 


^•fileri^  FbrtbeaeAodbMlA^pkiMiiMs  m  Iraland>  we  jore  inddlted  tD:|fr. 
KtttttSl,  Ilk*  Neidn,  and.  Mtt  Macki^y  whose  napBctvre  commankatioiia.oa 
timtmbjtek^^ii te found Ja'the^Gardmar**  Magoxme^ yoL  juak 

▲moogaunerpdQii^ltke  most  complele  coUeciion  in  England  it  in  theacbo- 
fBtnmi^f  •  'McBsr8i>Led<ign  y  and  nexC»  as  regards  the  nomber  of  race  species, 
a#e  the  coUectiaos>of  young  pkttts  geown  £x  sale  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Jtoown  iit»«BlDagh,  oTMesscs^  Osbone  at  Fulham»  and  of  Messn.  Lm  at 
HmwTnfwamith*  The  best  nursery  ooUections  in  Scotland  arei  Mr«  Lawsoa^s  at 
BdiobUrgb^and  Mr«  JBloy's  dt  Aberdeen;  and  the  best  in  Ireland,  that «f  Mr* 
Hodgki|i-at  Bungaaaton*  Mr*  Charhraod  is  the  principal  British  mmerytaan 
fi:ir  seeds  of  rare  ulbi^tinfley  which  he  imports  annuaUy  urom  America. 

la  Cnmo^  the  first  collection  of  .ibietinae  worthy  of  notica  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  oelefarated  DaHamelyon  his  estate  at  Bfoieeau»  noticed  p.  i40. 
HmttB  timt  period,  sevend  species  hare  been  sent  from  America  by  Michaux,  or 
coteeted  by  the  ^oiTemment  gardeners,  and  pkmted  in  »the  ginmnds  of  the 
TWifloon^  at  VersatUcsi  and  ia  the  Bois  de  Boulogneri   TheJBacon  Tscboady 
had  a  eoUecrion  on  his  estate  at  Colombeyi.and  M«  Delaimaine  bed  extenaive 
plaatiations  at  Viey^HaFOourt,  in  the  dqwrtascnifc  lof  the  Afoine^.  whifib'he 
thouffht  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  bequeathed  Ihenv  lageiber.witbiiis 
tieatbe<m  the  sul^ect  (DraUe  FraftquedeJa  CuMme  de$  M»),4o  the  French 
govermncnt.    M.  Vifanorin^  the  joint  author  with  Michaux,  of- note*  to  ithe 
edirioa  of  Delaniarre^s  work,  publkhed  .in  183  L,  jhas  paid  great  attention  to 
the  8iri>ject  of  pines,  and  has  tried  many  specie^  on  his  estate  at  BaEres,  where 
he  has  eoUected  all  the  species  which  he  coiild  procure^  and  planted  them 
singly,  or  in  groups,  or  masses;  die  aorta  most  neady  allied  being  placed 
a<^uing  to  eadi  other,  with  a  riew  to  the  study  of  the  species  and- varieties 
bv  botanists^  when  the  phmts  shaU  be  ^wn  up.     In  this  pkietum,  M. 
Vihaorin  has  been  particularly  assiduous  in  procuring  and  planting  all  the 
▼arieties  of  the  species  most  esteemed  in  Europe  £ot  their  timber :  such  as 
P.  sylvteria,  P.  Larido,  P.  Pin&ster,  &c.      M.  Pnvts^  who  has  given  an 
account  of  M.  VilmcHrin's  plantations,  in  his  work  entitled  Z>e  ^Agnouiiw^  du 
GatinaiMf  flic.,  states  tiiat  the  pmetum  at  Barres  is  at  all  times  open  to  the 
inspection  and  study  of  botanists  and  cultivators.    Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able fiict  connected  with  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  Fiance,  is  the  circumstance 
of  grafting  having  been  performed  on  a  large  scale  ou  the  pine  trees  in  the 
Forest  or  Fontamebleau,  belonging  to  government.    Here  M.  De  Laiminat, 
the  conservator  of  the  forest,  had  grafted  many  thoosands  of  P.  Laricio  on 
plants  of  P!nus  sylv^tris,  which  have  become  nne  trees;  and  the  practice  is 
ammdlv  continued.    In  the  French  nurseries^  the  best  collectiona  are  those 
of  M.  Vilaiorin  and  M.  Soolange-Bodin«    In  Germany,  there  are  cdAeetions 
of  pines  in  tiie  diflkrent  botanic  gardena;  and  the  moot  complete  is  that  in  the 
Berlin  Garden ;  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  number  of  species  by  the 
collection  of  MeasrSk  Boesh,  in  ^e  Fleetbeofc  Kurseries; 

Aerifed/,  mytkohmeoi,  und  iegtndary  Alhaimu.  The  gloomy  grandeur  of  the 
nne  and  £br  tribes  weir  opr^ht  growti^  and  great  height^  l^e  regularity  of  their 
fbrina^  and  the  marmuaag  of  the  wiads  throagh  their  stiff  leaves  and  rigid 
baanchcfe^  hate  aiade  thai  finrourheB  irith  the  poets  from  the  reaiotest 
aataqoity.  The  Egyptians  conaidared  the  fane  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul. 
HaMcrdateribert  the  residence  oC  the  Gyolopa  as  *^ brown  with  o'erarcbing 
bsne^"  and  other  Greek  poets  teU  as  that  the  nymph  Pttys^  who  was 
Manrdd'by  |^aa,  haaring  alighted  the*  passion  of  Boceas,'was  dished  by  him 
agsiiatafock,  wlien  the  pitying.  Paa  eaased'a  pbie  /tree.to  .^ring  from j  her 
fleoBDBcL  3iai8ya^  Who  challenged  ApoUoi  toc  !a.  trial  of  skill  «p  a  maaician, 
AltdHmaftl^wnrda  fiaj^ed  elite  by  thalgod  for  hisorflsusspitioc^  was  fastaied  to 
a^pba'tree^-flind'-lefb  there  to  perish^'  llo  is.oraflirepicestfnlad,  iuiim^ent 
laeulptiiies^  as;  tied'With  his  >himda*bdiiiid  his. back*. tfQ'ia.'kiil^pia(S|  while 
ApiuiQstaaib  before  him  boIdingUs. 1)7^  ..8pa»eMitllQr8uilB^vever^.qsy/that 
..ih&jtlsBeofJ&iayas's  sulferingwaaagainiit4i)plfmeirBSk  (See  p«  8P33«)  The 
RottaBiiMiiteAleqnJBntlty  mention  that  |»^  (bi^  P.olarphsfnus 
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ctffied  with  him  a  lofhr  pine  tree»by  wav  ctf  vaOdpffi^f  tha^  Pmrbore.a 
flaming  pine  tree,  plucked  from  Mount  Etnai  in  e^dp,  bana,.dunQ|S  b^.swq^ 
for  her  daughter  Proserpine ;  and  that  Cybcle»  when  her  favounte  M^i  wj^ 
about  to  destroy  himself,  changed  him  into  a  pine  tree,  and  heneo  tha^  Jtrt^ 
was  oonsiderea  sacred  to  Cybele.  He  adds  that  a  grove  of  sacred'  (an^ 
was  among  the  trees  mored  by  the  music  of  Chpheas,  Orid  fi^p  fiT^cs.  vfi 
die'hiBtorf  of  Sdron,  or  Cmyon,  the  pine4>ender,  a  ootorioua  robhe*^ 
^whose  habit  was,  when  he  had  taken  a  prisoner^  to  bend  two  pin^  trees,  ana 
to  tie  one  of  the  prisoner's  hands  to  each,  and  then  to  let  the  treea  fly  baci^ 
when  the  unfortunate  traveller  was  torn  asunder.  This  cruel  mmister  was 
'  destroyed  bv  Theseus.  Virgil  tells  us  that  the  ships  of  iBneas,  wtick  were 
afterwards  changed  into  nymphs,  were  made  of  pine  trees  sacred  ta  Cybele. 
He  also  alludes  to  the  mournfol  sounds  produced  among  the  pme  branches 
by  the  wind|  and  calls  them  the  nnging  pines  : 

**  The  pinei  of  Msnalui  were  heud  to  mouro. 
And  ■oondi  of  woe  aloQf  th«  ftOfVM  wen  lorat.'* 

The  cooes  of  the  pine  were  sometinMa  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  because  they 
were  putlinto  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  toraednies  to  Escukpius,  because 
their  odig/fir,'bnog  balsamic,  was  thought  excellent  for  asthmas. 

The  piae  tree  is  frequently  mentKmad  by  the  dder  British  poets,  prin- 
opatiy  aa  afibnfiog'an  object  of  comparison  ior  tall  and  atatdy  beauty,  or  for 
daik  and  gloomy  grandeur.  One  of  the  finest  allusions  to  the  pine  is  by 
MUton,  ib  his  splaadildeBiii  Iption  of  Satan,  in  the  iirat  book  of  the  PmwBie 

"^  Rii  qpeuv  «»«q[8al  wUdi  Hie  taBert  pine. 
|fanm«a  Nocw^ttan  hUK  to  ^  Uie  niMt 
Of  MMo  jrefet  ammizal,  were  but  •  wend.** 

Ifiltonako  says :  -*• 

"  Hie  yndiVTe  wlndi,  that  ftom  Ibar  qoeiten  blow, 
BreAhe  wm,  or  loud ;  end  were  your  topi,  yt  pinei, 
MHth  every  plsnt.  la  sign  of  wonhip  weve 

Among  the  more  modem  poets,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  lines  relating 
to  the  i^e  are  those  of  Barry  Cornwall.    Speaking  of  Polyphemus,  he 

says,— 

•^-.<*JII«hty  teurs  then  iiU*d 
SBi  Mriitary  eye, —and  wlUi  tuch  nolte 
At  Uie  rough  wuMk  of  autumn  make  when  they 

«is  o*«f  a  CmbiI.  and  bcMd  down  the  pinai, 
e  giant  •lgb*d>  Deaik  «r  Acit. 


'  ■*  Here  dark  kieet 
'  Funereal  (cyprett.  yew,  and  shadowy  pine 

And  qiley  cedar)  elufteied  t  and  at  ntghft 
Shook  trcm  thrtrmdanckQly  hmnrhm  aowndi 

'       '  '  And  light  like  deaS.*"  Jhid, 

lif9)gh  1^^  has  also  aome  beaotifid  linea  on  the  pine  tree:  — 

•^  And  then  there  aed  by  me  a  nidi  «r  air 
^tatitkred  up  ap  the  other  foliage  thwe.  .    . 

FORng  the  ■olnude  with  panting  tongues ; 
Ad  VQjch  the  pinca  woke  up  inie  ttMUr  aongt, 
flbaUnf  their  choral  locks. 
^  HoKt*!  Foliage:  Soerifretnttp,  i%,       ^ 

.    "  Add  "aildft  the  aowen,twriroandt)eneathU)e  shade 
;:  Of  civellag  ptaie^  a  taaUillng  amntalif  platM : 

Aud  twlxtthe  malla  ynu  mw  the  water  UEtdD^ 
r  iWUoh  thniiigh  the  dariuomtf  tops  g^nmef^  with  lowering  light** 

^  AAMiaf,  caatv  ui. '  '  '* 


t  Sltaljytiwiadas6pibpaoiieofflia.copflagrariotiamthe  Norway  ibresla  :-^\ ' 

C  '  i'  ^!  AatbeKorwar'^batomanqudli,  "^ 

"  '  ofpinydeDi.  '  .       '  -  .'/i 


In  the  depUi  of  piny  deDi, 
And-iM  mitbtf  fruofci  w  Ivn 

...  >. ■ 1. - . ' ..«w«S;x»a»?d««;-         ''■••• ' ••'■'I' <- 

•.  .     «•■  I ■■    •mn^SP&SS^tSSS^^.^  •  ' '^'■"" 
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Prvpertief  tm4  Vut.  Hw  ludve  fbrecu  of  AtAi^am  tre  obflored  to  be 
Vai'inerlb  wint^  dnn'lbdse  of  any  other  evergreen  tree  in  the  same  climat^. 
They  conHxpeatljr  nSbn)  escdient  shdter  for  wild  sjumals  of  every  descripr 
titm,  a^d  bm  or  the  best  mhadtutes  for  a  hoiue  for  man.  la  ihe  north  of 
^orope,  diis  Ir  more  pattlciilaHj  applicable  to  the  forests  of  tpruce  fir,  whu^ 
form  K>  deoRe.a  covenrig  as  almost  to  exclude  heat  ia  summer,  and  cold  io 
Winter.  The  phie  and  fir  tribe,  in  a  livbg  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fsnii  (that  tree  laving  tender  foliaee),  afford  (bod  to  but  few  insects ;  but  the 
wedi  are  greasy  devoured  by  the  «]uuird  and  other  animali,  and  by  »ome 
tnds.  In  cnri&ed  society,  the  wood  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is  in  universal 
nse,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  ortides  of  European  and  American 
annmerce.  No  other  tree  i^oduces  timber  at  once  so  long  and  so  straight ; 
H^  *6  Kdit,  and  yet  so  strong  and  stiff}  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  for 
dmost  ^the  purposes  of  civil  arctiitecture,  and  for  some  peculiar  uses  io  the 
coottruclion  of  shipa.   Haits  are  every  where  made  of  it,  where  It  can  be  pro- 


cnredofauSdentnie;  and  the  yellow  deal  of  Europe,  which  is  produced  by  the 
Hiina  ^Iv&tris ;  the  white  deal  of  Norway,  which  is  produced  by  the  A^iAea  ex- 
cilaa;  and  the  white  pine  wood  of  Americ^  which  is  (he  Pinus  Ardbus,  are 
aaed  throngbout  the  civilised  world  in  building  and  fitting  up  houses,  in  the 
conatnietionofmBchiMry,m  furniture,  Bod  (or  an  endletsnumber  of  purposes. 
Loff4K>aaeB  (aet  Jig.  9009.)  are  more  conveniently  made  of  trunks  of  the  pine 
and  ir  tiibt  than  o(  any  other  tree,  on  aeOMnt  of  their  stT«i^htiieas,'antl'the 
dght  degree  m  which  thev  tapm. 
For  the  same  reaaon,  aba,  the 
worm  fence  of  America  (/g, 
S007.),aiid  the  wooden  fence  of 
Sweden  and  Sorway  0^.8008.), 
tfe  always  made  of  pine  or 
fir  wood,  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed. In  Bnagia,  Poland,  and  other 
parts  oi  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  the  interior  of  North 

America,  roads  are  formed  over  ' 

marafay  gromid  by  laying  down  the  trunkt  of  piM  trees,  side  by  side,  and 
ckae  together,  across  the  line  of  road.  Ia  the  latt^  country,  these  are  called 
CO  duroy  roads.  In  some  parts  of  the  town!  of  tlusaa,  and  particularly  in 
Hoacow  and  Kiow,  rwularly  squaFeri  planks  are  ind  down  instead  of  rough 
tranks;  and,  bodi  in  MoMOw  add  V^4oi>%  '(^  eowts  of  some  of  the  larger 
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matidons  are  paved  wWi  pieces  gf  Ae  muiRof  aWiit  18lo:'U*»%th,«i  iScfc 
by  ride,  and  beaten  down  till  they  form  « level  sutftce.fa  the  Milie  »^  »^  »■ 
done  vhen  atones  ttn  used  for  a 
Nunlar  purpose.    Tbis  wood,  ttom 
the  qiitinmy  at  reainaug    oiatter 
which   it  contains,   is   very  com- 
bustible, and  makes  excellent  fiiel ;    *?& 
and,  in  the  HighUnda  of  Scot-  ^]gv 
land,  spGntera  of  It  were  fomierly  ■  ; 
used  in  BBubscitute  for  candles  i  as 

theystill  are  in  some  parts  of  Ire-  

land,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  some  part*  of  North  Atnenca.  Tn  die 
latter  countrv,  accordhiK  to  Michaux,  the  inhabitants,  in  some  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, spUt  the  red  wood  of  the  pine  into  pieces  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger, 
which  they  call  ca;ndle  wood,  and  burn  instead  of  candles  ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  disagreeable  black  smoke  which  these  pine  candles  produce,  they  ace  ge- 
neniTlybiiniedin  the  chimney  comer,  upon  aflat  stone  or  iron.  The  branches, 
more  especially  those  of  the  genera  .4'bie»  and  flcea,  from  their  frond-likB 
forms,  are  welfadapted  for  protecting  plants  during  winter,  dther  in  the  open 
ground,  or  trained  against  walls.  In  Switzerland  and  Norway,  they_  are  uaed 
as  food  for  cattle.  The  roots,  and  also  the  trunks,  produce  turpentine,  resin, 
tar,  pitch,  and  lampblack.  The  bark  of  the  larch,  and  of  several  other 
■peaes,  is,  or  may  be,  nsed  in  tanning.  P.  Ptnea  affords  a  kernel  which 
is  valued  for  the  dessert  in  Italy  and  Greece ;  the  kernel  of  P.  CemAm 
is  equally  prized  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  P.  Lambertuna  not  only 
aBbrds  eattmle  nuts,  but  a  substance  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of  CatHbmia 
as  aagar.  The  kernels  of  the  araucaiias  are  highly  prized  as  food  in  Braol; 
and,  donbtlos,  those  of  most  of  the  other  species  might  be  eaten,  if  freed 
from  their  resinous  matter  by  roastmg.  A  decoctkin  of  £e  tops  of  the  spruce 
fir  is  employed  for  flavonrin^  spruce  beer;  end  from  the  inner  bark,  dried 
and  grannd,  a  kind  of  meal  is  produced,  which,  in  the  north  of  Eurc^K,iii 
times  oF  scarcity,  is  mixed  with  that  of  rye  and  oats,  and  made  into  bread. 
The  cones  of  pines  and  firs,  thrown  into  wine  or  beer,  have  a  tendency  to 
check  fermentation,  and  also  to  communicate  an  agreeable  resinous  flavour. 
The  larch  exudes  a  glutinons  matter,  wbich,  in  some  countries,  is  collected 
by  Ae  natives,  and  used  ns  a  substitute  for  manna;  and  the  same  tree  pro- 
duces a  fimgui  which  is  used  medicinally  in  Siberia.  The  more  hardy  kmdl 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  much  valued  in  plantations  as  a  shelter  to  othen 
of  a  more  tender  kind ;  mors  especially  the  oak,  wbich,  as  we  have  sr  ~~ 


p.  1803..  is  protected  in  the  government  plantations,  even  in  the  south  oC 
Enffland,  for  a  number  of  yeara,  by  the  Scotch  pine.  Pew  trees  are  ao 
well  adapted  as  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  for  covering  immense  tracts  of  barren, 
or  even  driftihg,  sands,  with  wood;  either  by  tfirectly  sowing  the  seeds  on 
the  jand ;  or  by  sowing  them  among  plants  ofbroom  or  creepms  grasses  pre- 
viously raised  on  driftmg  surfaces,  in  order  to  fix  the  sand  and  shelter  the 
youuK  pines.  "Hiis  practice  has  been  Caeried  to  a  great  extent  in  France, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Oascony;  where  it  was  commenced  in  17B9,  hjf 
Bremontier,  an  engineer  connected  with  the  national  forests  and  waste 
lands  of  France.  (See  De  Candolle's  Phyiiolope  VegkaU,  torn.  iii.  p.  IS36., 
and  the  history  of  P.  i°mister,  b  a  future  page.)  Wherever  waste  ground 
iscoveredwithheathalone,  a  forest  of  pines  may  easilv  be  created  by  merely 
■owing  the  Meds  among  the  heath.  This  is  a  remarRably  simple  mode  of 
nisbg  a  forest  of  trees,  but  it  scarcely  applies  to  ground  covered  with  anv.  ' 
other  description  of  herbage  than  heath,  or  to  any  other  kinds  of  UmW '" 
trees  than  those  of  the  pme  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  birch.  The  poplar  and  the'  "'. 
wilh^nr  m^t  be  created  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  seeds  of  these  cai^ 
•eldom  be  procured  in  sufficient  <^antity.  ■       ■  i 

The  most  uieful  species  of  .fliiftinte,  at  least  in  Europe,  In  the  (»ia^i^ 
state  Of  the  pine  OtiU  fir  (brcstk,&nd<>faliN7ridu)turc,bUnqiicttioftBbl'f^tlle''' 


ScQjtc^  jpipei  neit^.to.  icb  ,tS)e'  larcb,  and  iAer  that  th«  spruce  fir»  Whei< 
9019^  of  the  oewly  intcodtKied  American  and  Hjmalayan  species  are  better 
knowny  perhaps  they  oaay  rank  as  high  as,  or  hkher  than,  these  European 
ones;  buLat  pIMiit,  with  Ibe  exoeplion  of  ^^bies  ^ouglasit,  which  promises  to 
be  a  rap|d<^;rowi!ig  species,  what  they  are  likely  ultimately  to  become  in 
Britam  most  necessarily  be  only  matter  of  coiyecture. 

Resinous  sobstances  hare  beSsn  extraeted  from  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  since 
the  days  of  Theophrastus,  who  has  giTen  (book  ix.  c.  10.)  a  very  good  ac-* 
cooa^iof  the  process^  which  has  been  copied,  with  very  little  Tariation^  by  ail 
authoiB  who  hanre  written  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  Du  Hamel ;  and 
which,  as  Dr.  Clarke  obserres,  corresponds  so  well  with  the  modem  prac- 
tice in  the  north  of  £urope,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between 
a  tar-w6rk  in  the  forests  of  Westro-Bothnia,  and  one  in  those  of  ancient 
Greece.    Du  Hamel*8  account  forms  the  groundwork  of  an  article  on  the 
restoous  productions  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  by  Dr.  Maton,  published  in 
Lafflbert*s  Genus  Pmus,  vol.  n. ;  but  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  In  the  Didumnaire  de$  Eaux  et  Forits^  where  the  German  practices 
areg^Ten  from  Hanig  and  Burgsdorf;  and  those  of  France^  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  firom  modem  authors  of  the  respective  countries.    From  these,  and 
other  sources  we  shall  here  give  what  is  general  to  all  the  ^i^tinse ;  and 
Qoder  the  particular  genera  and  species  we  shall  insert  the  details  for  extract- 
ing and  manufacturing  the  products  peculiar  to  each.    These  products  are 
farious ;  but  they  may  be  all  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz.  those  obtained  from 
the  tree  while  it  is  in  a  living  state,  and  those  procured  from  the  wood  and 
nxfts  after  the  tree  is  cut  down.  The  first  kinds  are  extracted  from  the  tmnk  of 
the  tree  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood,  from  which  a  resinous  matter 
Howi  in  greater  or  less  ouantitv,  according  to  Uie  kind  of  tree;  and  from  this 
are  procured,  turpentine,  liquid  balsam,  the  common  ydlow  and  black  rosins  of 
the  shops,  oil  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  some  mmor  articles.    The  other 
kinds  are  procured  from  the  tmnk,  branches,  and  roots,  after  the  tree  is  cut 
down,  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  they  include  tar,  j;>itch,  lampblack,  &c. 
The  common  turpentine  is  generally  the  produce  of  the  pine ;  and  the  process 
for  obtaining  and  manufacturing  it  will  be  given  under  the  h^ul  Ptnus.    The 
Strasburg  and  Venice  turpentines  are  drawn  from  the  silver  fir  and  the  larch 
(see  Picea  and  I/arix) ;  and  the  best  yellow  rosin  is  that  of  the  spmce  fir  (see 
if  bies).    The  resinous  matter  drawn  from  the  trunk  o^ine  trees  is  put  into 
baskets,  and  placed  over  stone  or  earthenware  jars.    The  fluid  part,  which 
runs  from  it,  is  the  common  turpentine;  and  the  solid  part  lefr  in  the  basket, 
when  purified  b^  boiling,  is  the  common  yellow  rosin.    Oil,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  turpentine,  are  dbtilled  from  the  raw  turpentine,  and  the  residuum 
left  after  distillation  is  the  black  rosin,  or  colophony,  used  by  players  on 
the  violin  for  their  bows.    Tar  is  procured  by  cutting  the  wood  and  roots 
into  small  pieces,  and  burning,  or  rather  charring  them,  in  a  close  oven,  or 
heap  covered  by  turf,  while  a  tube  or  trough  is  lefl  near  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  or  oven,  through  which  the  tar  mns,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  fluid. 
The  iSwedish  tar  is  the  most  hkhly  esteemed  in  commerce ;  and  that  of 
Aithangel  ranks  next  to  it.    In  the  United.  States,  Michaux  iiuorms  us,  tar 
is  ^erally  made  from  dead  wood  collected  in  the  forests,  and  on  this  accoimt 
it  18  considered  very  inferior  to  the  tar  of  Burqpe.  The  lampblack  is  the  soot 
erdyed  during  this  process,  and  is  collected  from  the  uwer  part  of  the  oven^ 
or  m>m  the  turf  which  has  covered  the  heap ;  and  pitcais  menely  tar  boiled 
to  ^ness.    The  resinous  matter  of  the  spruce,  like  that  of  the  pine,  is  col- 
lected from  incisions  made  in  the  bark ;  but  it  does  not  yield  its  tnipentine 
without  th^  aid  of  heat  and  pressure.    The  resinous  juiqe  of  the  silver  fir  is 
obdd^ed  by  collecting  the  natural  exudations  on  the  surface  of  its  trunk;  and 
tha£  of  the  larch;  from  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  by  tapping  it  with  an  augers 
as  lb' dofie  tb  obtain  the  sap  of  the  birch  and  the  .sugar  maple. . 

^e  ^^CTifial  properti^  of  the  resinous  juice  of  the  pine  and  fir  trib# 
*tt^/j^jpTenatJengeijLbof  p^•,Ma^?nt  ip  I*w)^rt!s  qcnus  Pkuf^  fjom. 


of  |h>  finAck  anarchfatinit,  hat—  iMiiter^ig|i»ijpuit  tMrtt?<*k  li^iscMttid 
If ■M|i>ipni J  wdtty  iniami—bk^  and  cMJIy  betonifeg  coticyMii*^  Lt  €b6MSm 
.  widi  watar,  h  jrieldt  a  higfe^  penttraiiiig  MieB^ 

lo  ba  faipwyiaxd  with  an  aad,  a  brittle  reiinoM  matter 'Mdaniiiig  bdibd. 
J]%;«8tion  with  rectified  apirit  of  wfaie  comflkitdy  diMoIvetf  alt  the  redwma 
fMuty  along  with  which  some  portioa  of  the  laaipid  gtim»  or  inudhige,  is  aho 
lakmap.  If  thii  solution  be  fiitared,  and  dihrtodhmly  with  water,  if  be- 
caoaee  tiufaid,  and  throws  off  the  greatest  partoftheoil^  liie  gummy  sobstaiMe 
bettgietained*  If  the  solvtioB  be  subjected  to  distiUatiGiii,  the  spirit  brinn 
over  with  it  aoaM  of  the  Kgfater  oil»  so  as  to  bo  smribfy  iibfir^gnaied  wA  m 
.lersbintfahwte  odour;  and  it  leofes behind  an  extract  cfife^r fhmi  the  rosm 
aapaSDtod  by  water^  in  hairing  anadmixtufe  of  niuafage.  liie  native  Juke 
teaoBMB  Buacibfe  in  water  by  tlie  mediation  of  llieyolk  or  the  wlifte  oiP  an 
an  or  bythat  of  YCgetafale  mneilage,  and  fimns  a  m9ky  liquor.  Exposed  tb 
the  imnwwint^nBtieB  of  flra>  the  roots^  and  other  hard  parts  ofthetreeyprtf- 
duoa  ft  thiol4  Mask*  CBapjiaumatie  fluids  whieh,  oootsfikint  a  proportiott  cff 
aatineaadiodisr  mafttsrmised  with  the  resinous  and  the  oOy,  prores  soluble 
in  aquapoifiiyii^csy  and»  acoording  to  its  seterai  modlfieatioiis,  constitutes 
the  rarielMe  01  tar  and  pitch.  The  resinous  residue  of  the  setend  processes  id 
which  tha^msdScr  cKtrartod  Irem  pines  may  be  sulgected  constitutes  tiie  varie> 
lica  of  sesn^onosiUy  colophony,  drc;  TMve  are  also  other  products,  bodi 
natnral  uAd  astifioial,  bbucIi  emptoyed  in  medidtte  and  die  arts."  (toL  it 

Mtdkkmi  Vhtlte§*  "^TMUnthfaiie  sidMitances,  when  taken  internally, 
aatmio  warm  the  visoera^  raise  theptda^  and  impart  additional  excitement 
lo  the  whole  YVSGolar  system.  Appiiedextemally,  they  increase  the  tone  of 
lAMpact,  oonMeraettheindalenceof  iMrtion,  and  deterge,  as  it  were,  ill^x>ndl* 
llened  nksers."  (I^)  They  also  act  as  gentle  aperients,  and  as  diumics ;  and 
they  possess  a  stvptie  property.  Fonaeriy,  they  used  to  be  considered  as  highly 
effiseeieas  in  puynonary  complaintB;  and,  omy  a  few  years  since,  a  gentle- 
man affioted  with  asthma  is  said  to  have  received  immediate  reBcf  by  mhal- 
»\  the  lames  ef  melted  resin,  which  he  was  employing  to  secure  the  corics 
botllea»  The  virtueaof  tsr^water  were  celebrated  for  curhig  various  dis- 
sascs,  about  •  oentury  ago  9  and  Dr.  Berkdcj,  Bishop  of  Ooyne^  wrote  a  Ions 
dissertation  on  the  suliject,  under  the  titleor  Strit  $  or  a  Chain  of  Philoi^MM 
M^ietikmimdBnquifieicoiuernuigihe  VtrtnetofTar-WiOef.  Cullen, and  other 
asedical  writeray  i^pear  to  hove  Mieved  in  its  efficacy,  and  it  was  thought  to 
mwn^hin  tfie  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  exeiteappedte,  and  to  promote  d^^^tion. 
is  waa  made  by  poarmg^anUon  of  cold  water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  stirring  it 
wall  togiSher,  and  then  letdng  it  stsnd  for  48  hours,  alter  which  the  tar-water 
was  strained  off  Ibr  use^ 

\  IhimMk  and  EiWkmkmi  Vhet  of  Ae  resmoui  Product  cf  the  Pine  and  Fit 
flVlftei  The  aaoients  were  accustomed  to  medicate  some  of  their  wmes  with 
theiMinoaw  aafcstances  of  the  pine  tree,  the  astrii^^t  flavour  of  which  was 
also  agreeiMe  to  Iheir  psJatea,  These  wines  were  supposed  to  asdst  dijea^ 
liott,  restrsis  nle^ods  di^diavges,  and  strengthen  the  bowels ;  but  tno»~ 
eeiUea  inisrBs  ue  that  they  were  known  to  produce  vertigo,  pt&n  in  the. 
heal;  end  nnuay  mischteft  not  incfident  to  the  same  quantity  of  vinous  Hquor 
IbaeliperiiSQch  admktnfes*  Inmodem  times,  tarand  pitdi  are  extenshrely 
eaed  hr  the  p4ifpose  of  retardhig  the  decomposition  of  wood,  cordSM  ftnd 
dthcf  artieles,  ntoie  especially  in  marine  aiBdn.  Tar  atone,  or  mixSi  trith' 
gKase^  or,  ashi'  somepaita  of  the €}6etineat,  with  clay,  is  much  ab^df  fdr 
greasing  wheels  and  madiinery.  ^mr  is  idso  applied  to  wounds  in  hdra|9i  iM'. 
fettle;  aMlaearem^fbrAeephavinji^  the  scab.  Yellow  iiDsin  is  edidoy^ 
in  the-nmanflM^ms  6f  dtmanon  yeiltfw  soap,  in  the  proportion  of  3  cwf.  of  fiK 
rin  to  lOcwt'of  «sllew,  bofth  in  Europe  and  Amenca.  Shoemaker's  wn  b  a 
tfumpesitien  rf  pitrtir,  oil;  and  Suet  g  bntitiaaisomadeofroshnbee^Watlfiid* 
triMr»  aeis  Ae  gndttog  wai^tmetf  In  gardenhig,  somethnes  with  tttft'Udlwb 


^^ffk^ni,      Kiefltfu^MUhiv^AmaB^muik'  tlf7 


w»4  W>iK|riti^](Nii  ii>-pitetiig» .  Xar  mi4 pitoh»  wkkm  mixtore  of  w«r,  i^ 

tt  iSa|in«d  ^  wywjaM  tol4'ff0pw>  4taepQi  in  4iuv  and  is  is  imtnraa  «teii 
.sl^iyp»4wiikii«g^    M?tpMnfk<»i<iied.tiy  p#Mt<ts,  both  with  imfr  id  otty  <ttd 

i^  abMuoeqttil.<4iiaotik  woal  of  tihe  moieB.of  cbe  ifbietiiie  are  tpiHwrnly 
deMTvU^  of  culture,  lud  tbey.wmy  all  be  Md  to  be  beaistiful  in  cvtry-tt^ 
of  tkear  fiowth^  from  the  rcgutoiity  and  fmnmetry  of  their  Ibraii,  hoti 
diejciolkge  beiBg  «?eq|reo%  apd  froip  the  lofty  stature  ^ftaiaeri  by  nosi  of 
the  .wporifia  whea  fiiU  gpovo.  The  fesiooiis  odour  of  aiort  ofthe  tpocinr  is 
also  a  powerfiuA  recoauDendation  to  many  persons  in  modem  times*  as  k  mm 
andauivtotheGraekaAndfiomaiis.  The  fiagrence  of ^heoamwiin  ipr—oAr 
k  conme^ylB  Sweden  and  J<orway»  to  be  pwiticuiariy  lyaeahie  apl  peftMii- 
ing^  4ad,.,h«9ce»  the  ioomof  cottwps  eregeoenllyataewedwithitiwtholte 
countries.  In  the  Dvmir^rmfkla  xi  JobnaleB^  gpfwi  of  piaa  ave>said  lo  He 
particularly  wholesome  to  walk  ini  and  every  one  must  haaeftlb  the  tcftmali 
wg  inflofi&ce  of  such  a  walk  in  the  beginning  of  summerj-whsii  the  pififie  ate 
liroduciiig  thoir  young  ahooti^  and  the  wen&er  is  wim;*  tfae*iBsitt  at^  thMt 
time  bdng  In  a  comparatively  volatilised  atatc^  and  flcotiag  tn  thftataMis^hisre. 
Among  the  most  omamentol  speoips  ar%  the  eadar  •  of  Lqbaagw^  the  cedar 
qf  Doodar,  the  sUvcr  fir,  the  JrmvMa  imbriei^taymKl.the  Moea  WebMihw) 
but  all  the  species  are  ornamental  in  an  eminent  degree,  when  full  grown,  a| 
sngje  olgects.  No  species  is  more  pictaMaipm  thm  even  tbe^mmon  8eotch 
pine»  when  it  Jias  stood  detached*  naa  attained  a  oensidemlllo  i^  and  km 
grown  in  a  suitable  soil  and  Mtuotton.  Some  of  the  ownmnifit  i^aciei^  ia 
particular  localities,  and  from  accidental  circumstanaesi  beoona  fasy  fliB|iiiir 
objects;  such  as  the  spruce  fir  when  its  bmnchestaka  foot  at  their  oBtreaBiiaatti 
and  send  up  shoots  wnich  become  trees ;  oi^  when*  from  beiog  thrown  down 
on  its  side,  its  branches  become  trees,  proceeding  £rom  the,  paroM  tiunki 
The  same  species  also  afibrds  a  curious  monstrosity  (iXbies  exc^lfa  Cknhfa* 
wHdmt^j  which,  when  propagated,  becomes  a  bush,  seUhmi  seen  above  Sft.  at 
4ft.  h]£^.  The  silver  fir  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanoa*  and  also  the  larah^  often 
form  branchy  heads,  which,  from  such  heads  rarely  oaeurriBg  in  needlo* 
leaved  trees,  have  a  vcory  sinffulBr  appearance. 

SoU  and  Situation,  The  oebris  or  granitic  rock  mav  be  oonsideaed  aa  the 
universal  soil  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  a  dry  subsoil  an  esHeatial  eoadition 
for  thdr  prosoenty;  but  they  will  grow  on  all  soils  whatever,  that  an  mm 
aorcharaed  with  water*  The  roots  g€  all  the  Jbietuue  run  immediately  undef 
tibe  surmce,  and  hence  do  not  require  a  deep  soil;  and,  aa  their  oeedle-ltiio 
leaves  do  not  carry  off  much  moisture  by  evaporation,  the  aoii  in  which  iho 
<^etinm  will  grow  to  a  huge  sixe  may  be  orier  than  that  required  Aw 'any 
oth^  kind  of  tree«  In  pine  and  fir  forests,  or  extensive  gPovas»  the  leitvM 
and  decaying  fixinds  of  toe  trees  drop  on  the  surface  of  thft  gwnmd^  and  mih 
only  retain  moisture  in  the  soil,  bviormii^  from  the  much  ioi^  time  whieh> 
they  require  to  decay,  a  non-conaucting  stratum  of  greater  thirknw  ti^an  isi 
ever  found  in  groves  of  broad-leaved  trsea,  but  they  aupply  a  layer  of  vegemblO) 
Ibod  to  the  roots.  When  the  trees  stand  sii^y,  or  in  scattered  groupie  thaiR 
fronds  or  branches,  being  fuUy  exposed  to  the  l^ht  and  sir,  do  not  wa^  sov 
madily  as  they  do  when  grown  m  thick  mntn^Wi  fkom  wiuoh  the  mr  iar  hi  % 
measure  excluded^  and,  consecpiently,  so  much  manure  is  not  auppU^. 
:  but,  on  the  other  band^  as  in  thb  oasi^th^y  cover  the  grauodso  as  to 
in  a  great  nteasore  the  sun  and  air,,  evaporation  in .  praveiitad»  whil^. 
fto0  the  grater  raiye  which  the  root9  have  (^  fPfery  side,  ahuBMdbnca  or 
flourisfament  is  supplied.  Ifevertheless^  a  soil  aamewhat  Wmjr*  and  a  ,09ol 
subsoil^  are  necessar;^  to  bring  the  timber  of  the  pina  to  itp^prwitist  dfgiap  oC 
f^^ection;  and  various  species,  particvUarly,  tnoie  bebii(B^  to  thii^  genus 
?(^.reqi4reifi  loam  r^er  rich  than  poo%  BD/dAminmii^  W  i»lheriban- 
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elevated.  P.  syWidstria,  and  iome  oUier  *p«c|«^  will  grow  on  iAmk 
titijMtions  on  lofty  mountains ;  and  P.  Plnftster^  aad  oihera  belonaiiig  ta  tkat 
section  of  Pinus,  will  endure  the  ^ea  breeze :  bufc»  in  geBenu,  whersifer 
tbe^bii^tins  are  to  be  exposed,  they  require  to.be  planted  together  an  xHuna, 
so  as  to  shelter  one  another,  ^one  of  the  species,  boveTer^  becdaie  ioni»- 
meot^  when  so  planted;  because  they  necessarily  lose  their  side  branciieiy 
on  the  preservation  of  which,  either  wholly  or  partially,  firom  the  iponnd 
to  the  sununit  of  the  trees,  their  charactenatic  beanty  afanoet  entirely 
depends. 

'  rropaeoHon,  The  only  mode  of  propagating  the  pine  aod  &r  tribe  on « 
large  scale  is  by  seeds  $  but  all  the  species  will  succeed  by  layers,  by  inardiiiig 
on  closely  allied  kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  grafting;  and  many,  if  not  aU»  may 
also  be  propi^^d  by  cutting^.  That  the  Jbi6tuut  aif^t bepropajpited by 
layers  and  cuttings  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eyelyn,  and  was.  ^  diTuiaed  ** 
by  him,  '*  aa  a  considerable  secret."  Cook,  also,  mentioos  these  meiMS  of 
propagating  {Hues  and  firs  in  his  Forest  7Vb«»» third  editioo,  p.  117*;  but  they 
have  never  tiU  lately  been  much  in  use^  At  preaeot,  in  the  Hoxtieateiiral 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  and  other  nurseries,  upwarda  of  tmeatf 
difierept  species  of  the  ilbi^tinse  are  propagated  by  cwttings  with  the  moat 
perfect  success;  the  plants,  in  moat  cases,  heeoming  as  handsome  treea 
as  if  they  had  been  raised  from  secd»  The  only  ezceptums*  to  this  result 
aie,  where  the  plant  becomes  bushy,  and  does  not  throw  up  a  very  d»> 
cided  leading  shoot;  but  this  can  alwaya.be  obtained  by  pegging  the  branchea 
down  to  the  .ground,  and  leaving  the  collar  iiilLy  exposed;,  wiience  one 
or  more  vigoroua  shoots  will  not  iiiil  to  be  produced,  trom  wfaieb  a  leader 
may  be  seitected,  aod  all  the  others  kept  p^md  down  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  and  afterwards  cut  away  by  d^cees.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  tlua 
manner  of  treatment,  a  plant  <u  the  little  stunted  monstrosity  of  the  spruce 
fir,  called  id^bies  Clanbraaili^aa,  mi^  be  restored  to  the  niUiiral  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  species. 

B^  CMitkoff.  The  species  which  strike  by  cuttings  moat  readily  are  those 
belonffing  to  the  genera  Picea,  il^bies,  I«4rix,  and  Cedrus.  The  cuttings  may 
be  tsKen  from  the  lateral  branches,  when  the  current  year's  shoots  are 
b^inning  to  ripeo^  and  pr<;pered  like  those  of  Cape  heaths ;  they  shonld  then 
be  plant^  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  glass.  ThSa  bong  eeneraHy  done  in 
August  or  September,  the  cuttings  should  be  kept  in  a  name,  from  wlricii 
frofit  is  excluded,  throughout  the  winter;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
send  up  shoots  the  following  May  or  June,  and  may  be  transplanted  the  suo-^ 
ceeding  autumu*  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Cbrden,  where 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  superintendant  of  the  arboretum,  is  sm^iularly  auceesa&l 
in  this  mode  of  propagating  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  the  cuttu^gs  are  genersily 
taken  off  fi'om  the  points  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  September ;  and,  being 
planted  in  shallow  pots  of  sand,  they  are  placed  in  the  shady  psurt  of  a 
trame,  without  being  covered  hy  beU-^lasses,  till  the  fiiUowing  spring;  when 
they  are.  put  into  a  very  gentle  moist  heat,  and  begin  growing  in  April. 
The  kinds  which  Mr.  Gordon  has  found  to  strike  most  easily  are,  iliiiea 
Smithiawi,  il.  Dougl^^  A»  Menziesii,  Picea  Webbidna,  and  C^rns  lAeodoro. 
After  many  triai%  and  a  mod  deal  of  experience  on  the  auk^ect,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lindsay*  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Caemarvoi^  at  Uighclere,  savs ;  ^  I  harefound 
the  autumn  the  best  time  to  nut  in  the  cottiags  ;  and,  thou^  the  early  spring 
will  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  not  found  success  so  certain  at  that  season* 
The  sort  of  cuttings  I  pre£sr  are  the  smallest  I  can  select,  from  8  ]n«m  3  in. 
long :  they  should  be  of  the  current  year's  growth,  and  taken  off  just  aa  the 
wood  is  ripened,  say  about  the  b^gpnaing  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttinga 
should  be  cut  off  close  at  the  commencement  of  the  season's  growth;  or,  if 
stripped  off,  and  then  cut,  so  much  the  better.  I  have  found  silver,  or  pnre 
white,  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  bog  or  heath  mould  mixed  frith  it» 
answer  the  purpose  better  than  sand  alone.  With  respect  to  bottom  iicat, 
I  have  been  successful  |xith  with  juid  without  it;  and  tfauik  that  a  littleiif  it» 
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it  9  9fttmAmtisan,  is  of  terviM,  ttUhougfa  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  at« 
te  pBt  in*  I^Ottld  recenmend  the  euttings,  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks, 
t»  beoovereil.wilh  a  belL-^asH,  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  any  house  or 
pk  iAa»  fte  cliemionieter  generally  stands  at  about  60^;  after  which  they  lotfy 
o«rD«  littks  bottom  heat,  idnch  may  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  k 
dpoted  by  AMny,  whether  plants  oi  ConSferee,  raised  from  cuttings,  will  ever 
ibnn  icndcrSy  lifce  aee^Bing  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected  for  the  cutting*. 
I  can  onlyaay  that  all  I  have  raised  have  formed  good  leaders,  and  many  of 
them  have  grown  6  in.  this  season  (1837).  The  following  are  the  species 
whiefa  I  have  eaised  from  cuttings ;  —  Plnus  sylv^stris,  halep^nsis,  Cembra, 
escdsa^  imd  montfeola;  A±ieB  excelsa,  nigra,  PickUi,  8Aitinana  (Morimh), 
Memi^sst,  Dongl&sis  aiKi  Gianbrasiliaiia ;  i^cea  pectinkta,  ndbilis,  Webbisfia, 
and  am^hiiiff  ;  Zduriz  microcirpa ;  Cednis  Libani  and  Deoddra ;  Cunninghanna 
sin^nais;  ^niaairia  imhricita/' 

B^  Ciraftmg^    The  application  of  this  mode  of  propagation  ta  the  pine  and 

fir  aibe  was  first  macfe  by  the  fiaron  Tscfaoudy,  probibiy  about  the  end  of 

the  kit  oentnry ;  and  was  practised  by  him  on  his  estate  at  Colombey,  near 

BfetSy  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  that  city.    It  is  described  at  length 

in  vaiioiis  wcvks,  of  which  one  of  the  latest  is  the  Trmte  Pratique  of  Dela- 

loam,  pu  138.  142. ;  the  essence  of  which  is  as  follows : — The  speoee  intended 

to  be  nnited  should  be  as  nearly  allied  as  possible;  for,  thongfa  the  pinaster, 

and  the  P.  Pbiea  may  be  grafted  on  the  P,  syiv^stris,  and  the  cedar  on  the 

larch,  yet  it  is  prefenble  (because  the  grafts  succeed  better,  and  the  trees 

pfoduccd  ace  likely  to  last  longer)  to  graft  species  which  are  evei^eens  on 

efefgreen  atocks,  and  those  wiui  the  leaves  in  bundles  on  stocks  not  only  with 

the  kaves  also  in  bundles,  but  with  the  same  number  of  leaves  in  each  bundle. 

P.  Plnen  is  found  to  succeed  remarkably  weU  on  P.  marftima,  and  P.  Cembra 

00  P.  ftrdbus.    The  operation  of  herbaceous  grafting  is  performed  in  the  cleft 

aanner ;  the  slit  being  made  a  little  deeper  than  that  part  of  the  scion  which  is 

to  be  inserted  in  it.    The  time  of  performing  the  operation  is  when  the  leading 

5boK)t  of  the  stock  has  attained  the  length  of  from  8  in.  to  12  in.,  and  will 

brcatk  over  (without  tearing  the  bark)  like  a  piece  oi  glass,  or  the  most 

nioculent  part  of  a  shoot  ofasparagua  fit  to  ^ther  for  the  table.    The  time 

daring  which  any  given  species  has  its  leadmg  shoot  in  a  fit  state  for  being 

broken  over  is  tfaia  manner  is  not  more  than  15  days;  and,  as  the  scions  firom 

the  apeciea  to  be  mfted  are  equally  tender  with  the  stock,  the^  will  not  remain 

kmger  in  a  state  fit  for  the  opemtion  than  about  the  same  penod.  The  graft  is 

always  inserted  in  the  leading  shoot ;  the  grteter  number  of  the  side  shoots 

are  either  removed  altogether,  or  shortened;  and  the  young  shoots  produced 

fi'om  the  atooka  doling  the  season  are  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb 

at  about  half  their  length.    In  perfomnng  the  operation,  the  first  step  is  to 

break  over  the  leading  shoot  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  len^h 

of  fixKD  4  in.  to  6  in. ;  the  leaves  are  next  removed  from  this   remainmg 

portion,  with  the  exception  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  on  which  they  are 

left  fer  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  sap.    The  acions  should  have  been 

pcocnned  the  same  day  or  the  evening  before,  from  the  extremity  of  the 

brancheB  of  the  kmda  to  be  grafted;  anil  thc^  should  be  preserved  in  a  vessel 

of  water,  and  covered  with  grass  ct  leaves  to  exclude  the  sun.    The  scions 

nend  not  be  above  S  in.  in  length ;  the  lower  half  of  which  should  be  deprived 

of  its  leaves,  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wedge,  the  operator  using  a  very 

sharp  knife.    Thescioo  shoidd  be  rather  narrower  than  the  stock,  in  order  that 

it  mar  be  mora  completely  tied  into  it,  which  is  done  by  a  lasature  of  matting,  or 

woollea  twist*    After  this  is  done,  the  graft  is  covered  with  a  comet  of  paper, 

slightly  tied  to  the  atock,  so  as  to  exchsde  the  sun,  but  yet  admit  the  air. 

Fnom  10  to  Id  days  after  grafting,  the  eomet  may  be  taken  away  ;  about 

\b  6ayn  later  the  ligature   may   be  removed;   and  in  six  weeks  or  two 

months  aftorwards,  me  upper  port  of  the  stock  left  with  the  leaves  on  may 

be  trimmed  off  on  both  sides  of  the  scion,  and  all  the  ^oots  which  have 

been  produced  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed,  so  as  to  throw  the 
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vhote  of  the  w  Into  the  (don.  Agood  woiiipsn,  it  is  mid.  w3ler«ft200<ff 
250  subvects  a  day,  pronded  he  have  an  assiotBot  to  cut  the  side  AooU  from 
the  stock,  end  prepare  the  taoa;  leaTing  him  oothing  to  do  but  to  break  08 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  stock,  nuke  the  slit  in  il.  iosert  the  srioa,  tie  the 
ligature  round  it,  and  fix  on  the  paper  envelope.  The  shoot  madebj  the 
■cion  is  little  or  nothing  for  the  first  fear;  but  the  second  jear  it  is  cooside- 
lable,  and  the  third  a  foot  or  more,  iad  most  frequently  from  8  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  lengtli.  The  fiiture  shoots,  says  Delamarre,  are  truly  admirable  for 
thor  length,  their  thickness,  and  tnor  great  Tigour,  The  most  suitable 
stock)  are  rianta  sown  where  tliey  are  finaOr  to  stand ;  and  of  4,  5,  or  $ 
7esrs'nairtli,thedt^eGtbangtoniake  thegtaft  3ft.orl(L&oia  thetroun^ 
to  avcjd  the  necem^  of.  stooping  on  the  part  (rf*  the  operator.  Gruting  in 
tins  manner  has  been  carried  to  n  great  extent  by  BC.  De  Laraiinat,  in  the 
ForeatofFontainebleaik  In  the  Am /imfiwr  for  1B26,  it  is  stated  that  about 
10,000  adons  of  P.  Larfciolud  been  at  that  time  grafted  on  P.  sylT^stris  in  that 
ibrast  I  and  M.  Delamane  in£bnns  us,  in  1830,  that  the  process  bad  been 
coDlJDued  qp  to  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  seiversl  thousand  trees  every  year. 

The  lOode  of  mfting  practised  by  H.  De  lArminat  iit  described  by  H, 
PoitCMi  in  (be  volume  ot  the  Son  Jardaacr  above  referred  to ;  and  we  give 
it  h«c  becausaJt  diflert,tlio(i^  in  aveiy  alight  degree,  &om  that  just  described. 
The  propa- time  for  grafting  pines  is  when  the  young  shoots  have  made  about 
three  ^oartan  of  their  length,  and  are  atill  so  herbaceous  as  to  break  like  a 
■hoot  otusun^a.  The  shoot  of  the  stock  is  then  broken  off  about  8  b. 
under  its  terminating  bud ;  the  leaves  are 

stripped  off  from  SO  to  84  lines  down 

from  the  extremity  i  leaving,  however, 
two  purs  of  leavei  opponte  and  dose 
to  the  section  of  fracture,  which  leaves 
are  of  ^eat  importance.    The  shoot  n 
then  agiit  with  a  very  tbin  knife,  between 
the  two  purs  of  leaves  (fig.  S0O9  a),  and 
to  the  def)tfa  of  2  in. ;  the  scion  is  then 
prepared  (A^ ;    the   lower   part,  being 
stripped  of  its  leavea  to  the  length  5 
8  in.,  is  cut,  and  inserted  in  the  usual 
sianuer  of  deftfrafting.    They  may  be  grafted,  also, 
h]  the  brteral  manner  (c}-     the  graft  is  tied  with 
a  slip  of  woollen;  and  a  cap  of  paper  {JSg.  8010.)  is 
put  over  the  whole,  to  protect  it  from  ue  sun  and 
ran.    At  the  end  of  Ifi  days,  this  cap  i*  rauored. 
Bid  the  lignture  at  the  etid  of  a  month;    at  that 
tune,  also,  the  two  pairs  of  leaves  (a),  which  have 
served  as  nurses,  are  removed.    The  scions  of  those 
MNta  of  fbiM  which  make  two  growths  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  teduncal 
*     i»  fa^  hn>e  a  second  ssp,  pmducaa  shoot  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  the  Erst  year; 


t  thoeeoffml]'  one ■«>„««  the  Coraican  pine^  Weymouth  pine,  &c.,  mo^ 
■ipen'  tfceiTMd  grown-  More  grafting,  and  form  a  Btrong  tcrmioatntf  bud, 
wUeb  b  the  Ulowtng  year  producee  a  shoot  of  15  in.  or  S  ft.  in  tength. 


(Gatd.  ibg.,  vol  li.p.  800.)  Thix  mode  of  srafting  was  practised  by  die 
Baron  TscbNidy»  who  ^ave  it  the  name  of  berbaceous  grafting,  not  only 
«rilb  ika  pine  ud  firtnbCi  but  with  everv  other  class  of  ligneous  ttlaiite, 
■nd.alsa'with-  h«ha«a«us  vMetaUes.  It  is  very  Hnerally  practised  by  the 
Pvb  >minMn'ment  and  enecially  by  TA,  Soulange-Bodin,  thou^  it  is,  as  yet, 
feat'liltl«<knD(r»  Bi  J^tah  ^dent.  One  of  the  Srst  trees,  that  we  are  aware 
'  of,  tfatt  was  gnfted  b  thu  way  in  Britain,  was  an  X  bies  Smithidna,  at 
■Hopaonn  Houae,  wUch  wu  grafted  on  a  common  spruce  in  1886,  the  same 

Sir  wbieb  tbt  above  account  aj^wared  in  the   GarJcnar'i   Magaxme. 
tree  is  now  0837)  .10  A.  higb. 
jy  Sttd.     Ths  Jaumber  of  seed*   in  s  eone    varies  according'  to  t^c 
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^pedesy  some  cdHtdi&g  as  mwny'ta  900;  and  the  ^to 
seeds  of  most  species^  when  afiowed  to  remattt  in 
the  con^preserre  their  vegetative  power  for  serenU 
jears.  *rhe  cones  are  xoature,  in  some  species,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  hut,  io  most,  not  till  the  end  of 
the  se^^nd  autumn.  They^  onght  to  be  gathered  a 
short  dme  before  thejr  are  perfectly  Hpe,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  scaka  ifrom  opening,  and  the  seeds  from 
dropping  out.  In  the  European  Abii6^mab^  the  seeds 
begu  to  drop  from  the  cones  which  remain  on  the 
trees  generally  in  Mieircb ;  for  which  reason  Febmary 
is  a  eood  month  to  collect  them.  The  cones  of  J^nus 
sylrestris,  and  of  the  allied  sorts,  soon  open  of  them* 
selves^  afVer  they  have  been  gathered  from  the  tree,  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun ;  but  the  cones  of  P.  PfaiAster, 
P.  Pinea,  and  the  allied  sorts,  though  treated  in  l!te 
same  manner,  will  not  open  their  scales  for  several 
months,  or  even  a  year.  The  cones  of  C^nis  Lib^t 
wOl  not  open  till  they  have  been  three  years  or  up- 
wards on  the  trees ;  and,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  to  steep  them  in  water  for  ^4 
hoursy  and  afterwards  to  expose  them  before  a  fire,  or  to  the  snn.  In  Soot*- 
laodyPrance,  and  Germany,  the  seeds  of  the  Pkms  sylv^tris  and  cf  the  LMx 
europse^a,  are  very  commonly  separated  fi^m  the  cones  by  kilndrying,  and 
afterwards  thrashmg  them ;  but,  as  the  heat  of  the  l^n  ia  sometimes  carried 
to  sudi  excess  as  to  destroy  the  vital  principle,  it  is  consodered  rafer  to  steep 
the  cones  before  drying,  in  which  case  less  fire  is  requisite;  or  to  «plit  them 
by  insertine  an  iron  triangular-pointed  instrument,  not  unl^e  a  shoemaker's 
awl,  into  the  axis  of  the  cone,  at  its  broad  end.  The  cones  are  also  some- 
times broken  by  passing  them  through  a  bone-mill,  or  between  two  cylmders ; 
or  by  putting  them  into  a  bark^mill.  The  cones  of  the  silver  and  the  balm 
of  Oilead  firs,  and  also  of  the  Plnus  ^trobus,  open  of  themselves  4n  a  dry 
room,  and  give  out  their  seeds  with  less  trouble  than  those  of  any  other 
species. 

A  Kiln  for  drying  the  Cones  of  the  AbietnuB  is  described  by  Sang,  as  being 
constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  common  malt-kfln.  The  joists  or  beams 
which  support  the  floor,  or  surface  on  which  the  cones  are  to  be  spread, 
should  be  about  9  ft.  alx>ve  the  hearth  on  which  the  fire  is  placed,  and 
2  in.  apart.  "  A  haircloth  is  spread  over  them  from  side  to  side  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  cones  are  laid  on  it  to  the  thickness  of  12  in.  or  14in<  A 
gentle  fire  is  then  applied,  and  regularly  kept  up  till  the  cones  become  opened. 
Dunne  the  time  of  (tying  the  cones  must  oe  fi^uently  turned  upon  the  kiln ; 
and  woen  the  seeds  b^n  to  drop  out,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  dry  shed, 
and  sifted  tin  all  the  seeds  which  are  loose  fall  out,  and  be  ttdKen  fl^m  afflonc 
the  cones.  The  cones  are  afterwards  to  be  thrashed  severely  wich  fiflils»  and 
lifted  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  seeds  are  taken  out  as  completeW  as  poi- 
sible.^  (JToi^n^br,  p.  326.)  Various  modes  of  constroctlng  dryteg4dlns  wfll 
be  found  ^ven  in  our  Eneyclojxs^  of  Cottage,  Fiarm^  amtyiUa  Archii&otmre, 

7%e  mod  general  Time  for  towing  the  Seeds  6/*  the  AbiMinbe  f#  in  the  ond 
of  March,  or  in  April  The  ground  ought  to  be  in  good  lieatt,  fights  «ttd 
sandy  rather  than  loamy,  and  prepared  as  finely  as  poasibte;  Tm  seeds 
may  be  roost  conveniently  sown  m  bed^ ;  and,  after  b^ng  gently  bdaien 
down  wi^  the  back  of  a  spade  or  a  slight  roller,  they  lAiould  beeovevedwith 
fight  soil  or  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth,  an  eighth^  Ory«t<<moA, 
a  quarter,  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  stee  of  the  seoda,  'and  oivetod 
witli  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs,  fronds  of  frtir,  widbetwofk  liuvdlea«  Or 
netting,  to  shade  the  soil  from  tiie  sun.  anfd  protect  the  atodafrom  bMs. 
V^  tiuleeft>,fhe  seeds  are  gently  patted  in  with  the  back  Of  the'«pade,'and«tile 
beds  kepk  shaded,  and  of  a  uniform  gentle  moisture, 'no-  tovenng  at  all  is 
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necessary.    Wheo  rare  kinds  are  sown  in  pots,  if  the  sorfiitce  of  the  8o3  is 
kept  1  in.  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  pot  may  be  covered  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  the  seeds  will  come  np  with  certmnty  and  Tigour.    Traps  ooght  to 
be  set  for  mice,  which  are  great  devotirers  of  the  seeds  of  the  ilbietxnas.    In 
very  dry  weather  the  beds  should  be  watered  in  the  erenings ;  bat  in  tins 
case  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  shade  them  in  the  day  time ;  becaase 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  are  tiiey 
liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun.    The  precaution  of  shading  is  much  less 
necessary  in  Scotland,  than  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent ;  and,  though  ft 
requires  to  be  regularly  practised  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in  Surrey,  yet  we 
believe  it  is  altogether  neglected  in  the  nurseries  in  the  ndghbourfaood  •f 
Aberdeen,  where  more  plants  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  larch  are,  we  believe, 
raised,  than  in  an^  other  nurseries  in  the  world.    The  seeds  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  AbtStinss  come  up  in  from  30  to  50  days.    Those  of  P.  JPlnea 
nave  been  known  to  come  up  in  28  days ;  though  some  of  this  species  often 
do  not  come  up  till  the  second  year,  and  seeds  of  P.  Pin&ster  often  not  till 
the  third  year.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  when  the  seeds  are  coming  through 
the  ground,  to  raise  sufficiently  above  them  the  material  employed  in  shading 
the  beds,  and  also  to  remove  it  by  degrees.    The  young  plants,  in  most  i^ 
the  species,  grow  slowly  the  first  two  or  uu-ee  years ;  but  some  few,  such  as  the 
Scotch  pine  and  the  larch,  grow  with  comparative  n^idity ;  and  all  of  them 
grow  most  raoidly  between  their  fifth  and  thdr  tenth  years. 

Culture,  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  do  not,  in  general,  succeed  so  well  when 
transplanted  as  the  broad-leaded  trees ;  for  which  reason,  most  of  the 
sorts  planted  for  ornament,  such  as  the  cedar,  stone  pine,  Weymouth  pine, 
Siberian  pine,  &c.,  should  always  be  kept  by  the  nurserymen  in  pots.  The 
Scotch  pme,  the  larch,  the  spruce,  the  silver  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  the  Corsi* 
can  pine,  and  the  Weymouth  pine,mav  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  fi^m 
the  seed-bed,  in  the  second  year ;  and,  after  remaining  one  year  in  these  lines, 
they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Very  few  species 
can  be  kept  with  advantage  for  a  longer  period  in  the  nursery  than  3  years ; 
viz.  two  in  the  seed-bed,  and  one  tr^uplanted.  The  species  which  may  be 
kept  longest,  and  afterwards  transplanted  with  safetv,  is  the  common  spruce, 
on  actount  of  the  concentration  of  its  roots,  and  its  very  numerous  fibres. 
The  worst  species  for  transplanting  b  the  pinaster ;  because  it  has  mone  of 
a  taproot  than  any  other  of  the  ^bietinae.  In  transplanting  all  the  spedes 
to  wnere  they  are  finally  to  remain,  attention  should  be  paid  not  to  plant 
them  too  deep;  and  to  Imve  a  pit  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  spreading  out 
the  roots  in  every  direction.  This  spreading  out  of  the  roots  is  more  espe> 
daily  necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have  been  kept  for  years  in  pots, 
and  that  have  not  naturally  taproots;  for,  when  it  is  neglected,  theplantsare 
often  many  years  before  they  become  firmly  established  and  grow  vigorously. 
The  reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  The  roots  of  a  tree,  when  confined  in 
a  pot,  may  be  compared  to  the  head  of  a  tree  which  has  been  for  several  years 
confined  and  clipped  into  some  regular  shape,  so  as  to  present  an  exterior 
surface  of  spray  and  leaves,  without  any  one  snoot  beine  stronger  than  another. 
Hence,  when  the  head  of  such  a  tree  is  left  to  itself,  a  smaller  or  greater 
number  of  years  will  elapse  before  a  leadmg  shoot,  or  one  or  two  lea^ng 
shoots,  are  produced;  and  till  that  is  the  case,  and  the  sap,  in  consequence,  is 
diverted  into  main  channels,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed  over  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the .  bush,  no  vigorous  growth  can  take  place.  In  like  manner,  the 
matted  roots  of  a  |>lant  which  has  been  a  long  time  kept  in  a  pot,  when  they 
are  not  spread  out  in  transplanting,  will  be  some  vears  before  they  throw  out 
leading  or  main  roots,  without  which  the  part  of  the  tree  under  ground  can 
no  more  grow  vigorously,  tSian  the  part  above  ground  can  grow  vigorously 
without  main  branches.  Hie  proper  time  for  transplanting  the  Jbi^tinse  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  trees,  wnen  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant 
state,  which  is  between  ^e  end  of  autumn  and  the  b^ginmng  of  ^ring;  but, 
when  the  plants  are  of  any  size,  care  must  be  taken  to  perform  die  operation 
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obIj  ia  j»ild  weatlier,  when  there  are  oo  drying  windsy  and,  if  possible,  during 
geoile  raina.  In  the  case  of  all  the  more  tender  species,  the  plants  ought  to 
be  fiufToondod  by  matting  fixed  to  stakes,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ;  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  and  serves  at  once  as  a 
shelter  from  the  son,  a  protectbn  from  the  wind,  and  a  guard  against  cattle,  a 
cyhmlcr  of  wickerwork  ought  to  be  placed  round  each  plant.  No  pruning 
oaght  to  be  mven  to  the  heads,  and  nothing  should  be  cut  from  the  roots, 
but  such  of  their  extremitiee  as  are  bruised.  When  the  common  ilbietins, 
such  as  the  Scotch  pine,  the  spruce,  the  larch,  and  the  silver  fir,  are  taken  up 
out  of  the  nursery  lines  for  transphmting,  their  roots  should  be  immediately 
plunged  into  a  niixtureof  loam  and  water,  so  as  to  cov^  them  with  a  coating 
of  mud ;  and  in  that  state  they  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  planting, 
and  carefully  mserted  in  the  soil  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  For  want 
of  this  precaution,  a  great  proportion  of  evergreen  i^bietinse,  of  three  or  four 
years'  growth,  perish  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  carried  to  any  distance; 
nK»re  especially  if  the  weather,  at  the  time  or  planting,  should  happen  to  be 
dry.  The  vlbi^tinsB  are,  of  all  trees,  the  least  adapted  for  being  sent  to  a 
distance,  unless  in  pots.  After  the  i^bietinat  have  been  transplanted,  and 
become  established  m  the  soil,  they  require  very  little  care  for  a  number  of 
years,  aod^  perhaps,  less  than  trees  of  any  other  order.  No  care  is  requisite, 
unless  in  pAiticular  cases,  either  to  provide  a  leading  shoot,  or  to  prevent  any 
of  the  branches  firom  coming  in  competition  with  the  main  trunk ;  cares  whicn 
ase  always  more  or  less  attendant  upon  the  culture  and  management  of  every 
kind  of  broad-leaved  tree. 

When  pUmtations  of  ilbi^nae  are  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale^  the  best 
mode,  in  some  cases,  b,  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  finally  to  remain, 
eitfaer  in  drills,  which  appears  the  most  scientific  mode,  as  it  will  adroit  of  regular 
culture  between  the  rows,  or  broadcast;  and,  where  the  sur&ce  is  steep  and 
rocky,  by  sowing  in  irregular  patches.  There  are  many  objections  to  sowing, 
however,  which  generallj^  render  planting  the  most  profitable  mode.  A  great 
quaatity  of  seed  is  required,  to  provide  for  the  ravages  made  by  birds  and 
other  vermin;  and  the  labour  of  preparing  the  soil,  if  this  is  done  properly, 
b  grcAter  in  proportion  to  the  number  ofplants  wanted,  than  in  the  case  of 
planting.  There  b  also  a  certain  loss  of  time ;  since  plants  three  years  old, 
which  nave  been  one  year  transplanted,  will  be  at  least  three  years  in  advance 
of  seedlings  raised  where  they  are  to  renuun.  On  rocky  steeps,  however,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  visible  soil,  and  where  the  seed  can  only  be  deposited  in 
chinks  and  crevices,  or  sown  on  occasional  patches  of  soil,  thb  mode  of 
raving  a  wood  of  pincA  and  firs  may  deservedly  have  the  preference. 

Very  little />rttfii»^  b  necessary  tor  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  whether  they  are 
grown  singly  or  in  scattered  groups  for  ornament,  or  in  masses  for  usefiil  pur- 
poses in  plantations.  In  the  former  case,  to  remove  any  of  the  branches 
would  destroy  the  object  in  view ;  and  in  the  latter,  if  the  plantation  is  of 
suitable  thickness,  the  lower  branches  b^n  to  die  off  of  themselves,  after  the 
trees  have  acquired  a  certain  age  and  growth,  and  all  that  b  necessary  is  to 
assbt  nature,  bj  cutting  off  the  branches  close  to  the  trunk,  the  moment  they 
be^  to  show  mdications  of  decay.  Some  authors  contend  that  no  pruning 
whatever  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  planted  so  close  together,  that  the  branches  may  rot  off  when  they  are 
qutte  small,  as  the  trees  advance  in  height.  Thb  is,  doubtless,  the  manner 
in  which  the  clean  timber  of  the  pine  and  fir  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
b  produced ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  timber  is  obtained  at  a  great 
expense  of  time;  for,  if  the  trunk  is  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  side 
branches,  while  it  b  sinali  in  diameter,  the  tree  must  require  to  stand  many 
years  before  the  few  branches  composing  its  head  can  elaborate  a  sufficient 
portion  of  sap  to  thicken  the  stem  to  a  timber-like  size.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand^  recommend  depriving  the  tree^  of  branches  to.  two  thirds  of  their  height, 
which  must  place  them  nearly  in  the  situation  of  trees  drawn  up  in  their 
natural  forests.    To  us,  there  appears  no  reason  for  making  the  Abi6xm9i  an 
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culture  ofa  dliiereDt  kind,  but,  if  tbey  ace  tq  be^ BMlgwIod  toltpi^tfe^r  mmt-^ 
h^  pnmedp  and  otherwise  treau^  so  as  t^  Attfiew  foTilus.piifposM  in^ftiett 
most  complete  maimer,  aad  in  the  shortsst  y^ssibU- tioiei  ^wbm.k^mmim^' 
s(iown  that»inan  artificial  state,  thej;  will  bepoma.fii  foffihesofiiiiyshiraanv 
a  ^ul^ciently  short  time,  without  pruning,  or  ai^  oKktT  kind*  of  oaltmOi. 
M.  lioiseleur  Deslongchamps  and  BL  Bosc  afiirm  that  the  ulbi^tiaae  JMrOi 
mor^  need  of  numerous  branches  than  the.bD9aA*lea«ied.tr0M&'beeattsew«^ 
they*  the  prnes  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  as  much  nourishmfol  by  their- 
Wves,  as  thc^  draw  from  the  soil  by  tiieir  roots.    These  authota  raQOMirnd . 
pines  and  firs  to  be  left  wholly  without  pruaiog  for  thefiiat  dght  or  ten  yeirti 
that  at  that  time  the  lowest  tier  of  branches  may  be  out  off;  and  that  after- 
wards a  tier  mar  be  cut  off  ammally,  tiU  the  trunk  is  cleared  to  the  hei|^  of 
Btt^orlftt  after  which  they  should  be  left  entirely  to  nature.    We  oadftot,, 
howeveTj  counsel  leaving  them  entirely  to  nature^eren  after  thb  period; 
becapsoj  in  that  case,,  when  the  blanches  b^^  to  decay  and  drop  ofl^  the 
stumps  which  remain  would  become  buried  m  the  wood,  and  would  greatfar 
diminish  its  yaluei     M.  Hartig  is-  in  fii?our  of  pruniiw  the  ^bi^tinir ;  but  IL 
Burgsdorf  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.    Aooorwg  to  oL  Delamarrc,  the  -man 
jofitv  of  French  authors  recommend  pruning  and  thinning;  and  the  praetiee 
ra  the  department,  of  the  Maine,  where  his  estate  lay,  is  to  cot  off  the 
branches  at  2in*  or  3  in.  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  leave  some  amall  ahoota 
and  leaves  to  draw  up  the  sap.    In  Champagnep  he  says,  6  in.  are  left  at 
first ;  and,  in  a.  year .  or  two  sifterwards,  these  are  cut  off  close  to  the  traoJu 
Delamarre  adds  that  ^in.  is  the  pre£ecahle  distance;  and  a  stump  of  thia 
length,  he  says,  will,  in  three  or  (bur  years,  be  buried  in  the  trunk  of  the  treew 
In  Britain,  and  also  in  most  parts  of  Qermany,  dose  pruning  has  the  derided 
preference.    The  advantage  of  early  and  eloae  prumn^  in  the  case  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  was  pointed  out  by  Itfr.  Salmon,  m  the  Drauioetitmt  of 
th^  Sockijf  rfArii,  about  the  banning  of  the  present  century ;  and  afterwarda 
strongly  recommended  t^  Mr.  rontey,  in  his  Foreti  Pruaer^  and  practiaed  Inr  > 
him  in  various  places  where  he  had  the  management  of  the  dlantations.  ^  It* 
is  generally  conaidered»  however,  that  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Pontey  carried 
the  practice  of  dose  pruning  too  ftr.   Blr.  Main,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  of  prunii^  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe  intended  for  profit  should  be  planted  to  grow  up,  and  be  **  all  cut  dowD> 
together,  like  a  crop  of  com.*'    Bar.  Salmon,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
fbOowing  directions,  founded,  as  he  says,  on  several  years*  obaervraoa  and. 
experience : — ^The  pruning  should  commence  when  the  trees  are  six  yean  old,, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  five  distinct  tiers  of  branches  appear  on  the  stem. 
The  lowest  of  these  tiers  are  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  four  remaining*    After 
which,  at  everv  succeeding  four  or  five  years,  the  pruniiig  is  to  be  repeated*- 
till  the  stem  of  the  tree  be  deared  to  the  height  of  40  ft. ;  after  which  the  tree 
may  be  left  to  nature.    The  best  practice  seems  to  lie  between  Mr.  Main'a 
opinion  and  that  of  Mr.  Salmon ;  and  we  should  think  that  if  small  poles  and. 
masts  were  the  obiJecL  Mr.  Main's  plan  wonld  be  the  best;  but  for  l«ge 
beams,  planks,  and  deals,  Mr,  Salmon's.    We  shall  hereafter  hanre  occbsiba 
to  enlarge  on  the  sulyect,  when  treating  on  the  pruning  of  particular  mdaa^ 
and  more  especially  of  i^nua  sylv^tris.    In  exposed  situations,  MrkNttttall 
has  found  that  the  ilbLetina  are  much  inv%orated  at  the  root  by  fwidwy* 
out  the  points  ot  the  side  shoots»  and  even  of  the  leading  shoot;  wlnci 
causes  tbe  plants  to  increase  ip  diameter  at  the  base,  and  to  become  fitmiakdd 
frith  roots^  larger  and  more  vigoroua^  in  prcportioa  to  the  elevalioii  of-  tfa& 
stepOf  than  would -otherwise  be  tbe  case,  which  consequently  enables  thoai 
the  better  to  withstand  the  fierce  of  high  winds.    Phmts  so  tmtod  soon 
recover  their  leading  shoots;  or,,  if  they  send  up  more  thanoaeb  th^.n^iflr*) 
fluoua  ones  can  be  removed.    The  details  of  Mr.  KuttaU's  peactiooiviUiia 
found  in  the  Gardenet^t^  Maaflxme^  vol.  xiii.  p.  3^.    The  best,  season  >fov 
prifning  the  ulbictinae  is  in  mud  weather  in  eai;!^  ^ri^g,or  in  th«.AUtulHi«(j;: 


n^Mla^'  «liii(f ' J^te^:' '  1niH«AUi^dflg^t  id  be  carried  on  in  connexion  witii 
pmimg%  ttfui^iirheii  large  timber  h  to  be  prodnced,  this  is  no  less  necessarv 
m  Ae  case  of  tbe  .^etios  iSifrti  in  that  of  the  broad-leayed  trees ;  thou^in 
tfaef^ivmatf,  IhMi  their  narrow  eonicat  shapes  and  great  height,  do  not  require 
so  maeh  mem  as  the  latter.  The  advantages  derived  from  thinning  will  be 
afaowa  m  a  strikhig  Bunner  from  actual  pracdce  in  Britain^  when  we  coma, 
to  traat  ol  Che  lareli. 

The  pine  and  fir  ti%«,  not  bang  trees  that  stole,  are  never  cultivated  as 
cMioe^wood ;  and  when  a  grove  of  pines  is  felled,  the  roots  ought  to  be 
tweo  vp,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  succeeding  crop.  In  the  German 
and  Fftnch  works  on  the  culture  of  the  ilbi^tinse,  there  is  much  difference 
ofepkrion  as  to  whether  a  grove  of  pines  or  firs,  when  fiill  grown,  and  fit  for 
timber,  ought  to  be  wholly  cut  down  at  once,  **  like  a  crop  of  com"  (to  use 
Mr.  Bfain^s  phrase),  or  cut  down  by  de^;rees  by  thinning  out.  If  the  latter 
mode  is  eoondered  the  best,  another  pomt  arises  for  discussion  |  which  is, 
wfadher  the  smaller  trees  are  to  be  taken  out,  so  as  to  feave  room  for  the 
kige  onea  to  grow  larger,  which  is  called  expbMatkm  par  kctmrctes;  or 
the  larser  ones  removed  to  leave  room  for  die  small  ones  to  increase  in 
siae,  wnich  is  called  exploiliiUum  en  jmUnani,  In  the  JHc^kntnaire  d4i  JEaux 
et  J^MU^  a  comparative  view  is  ^en  of  diese  two  modes^  and  the  preference 
is  giveii  to  the  fitrst ;  but  both,  it  is  alleged,  are  inferior  to  the  mode  of  cutting 
down  the  endre  grove  or  forest  at  once ;  and  this  seems  the  most  rational, 
becauae,  when  ue  air  is  once  let  in  to  a  grove  of  ftiD-grown  pines,  they 
seldom  increase  much  in  size  afterwards ;  doubtless,  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather  on  their  naked  trunks,  which  have,  till  then,  been  shaded  and 
protected  by  the  evergreen  branches  of  the  trees  that  Imve  been  removed. 
Decidaoiia  trees,  as  they  never  receive  so  much  nrotection  fitim  one  another, 
never  suflEbr  so  much  from  thinning,  whether  'wrlen  young,  or  when  mature 
sad  fit  for  felling  as  timber.  The  season  for  felfing  the  ilbi^tinae  is  during 
winter;  but  in  &e  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
sad  Norway,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  six  or  seven  months 
m  the  year,  the  trees  are  cut  during  summer.  It  is  alleged  that  the  wood 
felled  (Uuing  the  latter  season,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  sap  con- 
tained in  it,  must  necessarily  be  less  durable  than  that  felled  when  nie  sap 
is  dormant.  This,  however,  must  chiefly  apply  to  the  sap  wood ;  because 
the  heart  wood,  which  alone  is  used  for  important  purposes,  is  not  pene- 
trated by  the  ascending  or  descendmg  sap.  Afler  the  trees  are  felled,  the 
roota  are  dug  up,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  distilled  for  tar;  or  burned 
in  covered  heaps  for  that  product  jomtly  with  charcoal. 

in  situations  naturally  adapted  for  the  progress  of  pines  and  firs,  the  self- 
sown  seeds  keep  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  same  species  for  an  un- 
known period  :  but  when  the  plantation  is  cut  down  before  the  trees  have 
shed  abuadanee  of  seeds;  or  where,  from  being  an  artificial  plantation  of 
trees  all  planted  at  the  same  time,  the  ground  is  fio  completely  shaded, 
as  eo  preivnt  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  which  may  have  dropped  on  it ; 
or  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  congenial  to  the  iAii^tinae;  m  any  of 
these  cases,  this  order  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  another  totally  different 
fioBS.  it,  but  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  ^e  soiU  IM^ny  authors  have 
obimrvei  that  native  woods,  both  in  England  and  America,  when  cut  down» 
are  genesaliy  succeeded  by  a  difibrent  kind  of  tree  (see  Gard,  Mag,,  v. 
p.  421*^;  and  others,  that  pine  forests,  when  destroyed  accidentally  by  fire, 
m  sAaaerica,  are  usually  succeeded  by  oak.  M.  Le  Uomte  of  Riceborough, 
Geoigia^  has  for  upwards  of  thirty  yetu's  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject 
of  die  natural  successioQ  of  woods ;  and  the  foiiowin^  are  the  results  of  his 
obamvations  respecting  pme  forests: — **  The  pine  lands  in  the  southern 
statca  iMKve  genemllv  old  oak  ^ubs,  which,  by  reason  of  the  periodical  flres^ 
areprerebted  from  becoming  trees,  notwithstanding  which  they  still  continue 
alive  (ate  p.  1891.);  and  when  land  is  turned  out  (that  is,  when  the  culti^ 
vadon  eC-  It  b  relinquialied),^  the  pines,  being  naturally  unproductive  of 
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gnoheray  «e  ooMequeDtlf  killed  in  Mo;  whfle  the  osk^  bo^  SQlepoanssor 
<MP  the  8oil«  starts  up  and  growa  ^ngotowXj.  On  the  othef  band«  land  whioh 
haa  been  soldv  occupied  by  oaks  previoualy  to  ita  caltiTaitioii,  is  uiTanaMy  of 
aauperior  quality  to  what  is  termed  pine  land;  and  is  naturally  a  loogcf 
period  under  cultiradon  before  it  is  turned  oirt»  by  which  means  the  roots 
of  the  oeks  are  'completely  eradicated.  The  pine  seeds*  being  wtnged»  and 
thereby  easily  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  distance,  u  the  ground 
is  free  firom  the  roots  of  other  trees,  are  the  first  to  establish  tfaemsdvest 
aad»  being  of  a  free  and  rapid  growth,  they  take  the  lead  of  all  other  species 
of  timber,  and  become  the  principal  occupiers  of  the  land :  bat  when  die 
roots  of  the  oaks  are  not  destroyed,  they  wiU  take  the  lead,  and  resist  the 
pine  and  other  trees.  All  pine  lands,  which  originally  had  no  oakt^  wiH 
mmrkibly  produce  pines  again,  whether  they  have  been  under  cuhiration  lor 
a  loeg  time  or  a  short  period.'*  {Gard.  Mag.,  yol.  viii.  p.  £87.)  In  the  nortfi 
of  Europe,  including  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  pine  forest,  unless  it  has 
been  cU»red,  and  the  soil  brought  under  the  plough,  or  laid  down  in 
pasture,  conthiues  such  for  ever;  the  seeds  of  the  older  trees  coming  up  id 
the  open  -spaces,  as  thick  as  in*  the  nurserymen's  seed-beds. 

Acddenif.  With  reference  to  the  soodness  and  Talue  of  the  tuaber,  the 
most  iajuiious  accident  that  can  befiiU  a  pine  or  fir  tree  is  to  have  the  dead 
stumps  of  the  side  branches  left  on,  whether  through  neglect  in  artifidsl 
plantations,  or  fi*om  the  trees  not  being  sufficiently  close  together  ni  natund 
ones.  In-  such  caaes^  the  dead  stump  hi  buried  under  the  urine  wood ;  and, 
when  the  tree  is  sawn  up  into  boards,  every  point  where  Uiese  stumps 
intersect  the  board  forms  a  knot,  which,  if  not  glued  in,  generally  drops  out, 
leaving  a  hole  through  the  board*  Hie  pine  and  fir  tribe,  fix>m  their  reonotis 
nature  f  resin  being  a  powerfiil  non->conductor),  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
be  struck  by  lightning  than  broad4eayed  trees;  and  hence  they  are  coik 
sidered  as  particularlv  suitable  for  growing  on  mountains.  (See  Nuttall  in  Gar- 
dener^9  Magmme,  toL  xiiL  p.  351.)  As,  when  standing  smsly,  their  spiiy 
tops  do  not  oppose  so  large  a  surfilce  to  the  wind  as  those  of  round-headed 
treeii  and  as  their  narrow  leaves  offer  very  little  resistance,  the^  are  not 
ao  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  hieh  winds  as  n^ght  be  imagnied  nom  their 
eompararively  small  roots ;  and  wey  are  stfll  less  so  when  assocmted  toge- 
ther in  dense  masses  of  plantation  or  forest.  As  forests  of  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe  are  generally  situated  on  hills  or  mountains,  and  for  the  moat  part 
in  diraates  where  they  are  sulject  to  be  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months  ui  the  year,  thev  are  yery  liable  to  what  may  be  called  geolopcal 
and  meteorolopcal  accidents.  In  Switserland,  those  movements  of  roou, 
stones,  and  sod  which  take  place  m  the  mountainous  districts,  more  or  less 
every  spring,  and  are  called  ehtmUme$kt,  often  destroy  several  acres  of  pine 
forests  at  a  time.^  In  scattered  forests,  the  snow  falling  on  the  traes 
individualhr  is  retained  by  their  branches,  and,  when  these  are  of  great 
length,  often  weighs  them  down,  and  breaks  them;  while  diose  more- 
ments  of  snow  luM>wn  by  the  name  of  avaianckei  are  sometimes  as  iiyuri* 
ous  as  the  ffwidemem.  We  have  seldom  been  more  gratffied  with  winter 
scenery,  than  when  passing  through  a  spruce  fir  forest  in  Sweden.  We 
have  seen  trees  of  aU  ages  grouped  and  distributed  in  innumenri>le  ways ; 
here  we^ihed  down  with  snow,  and  there  boldly  shooting  through  it  tneir 
virid  green  pyramidal  heads.  When  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place  in  aprki^  the 
snow  and  toe  branches  seem  all  in  motion ;  some  hnmcnes,  being  rweved 
firom  their  load  of  snow,  are  rising  up  in  consequence  of  their  eiastioity ; 
and  others^  from  the  snow  fidlhig  on  tnem  horn  branches  stitt  higher  im  toe 
tree,  are  brading,  and  perhaps  brMldog,  under  the  additionid  weignt;  m  the 
pine  and  fir  fofeats  of  Europe,  a  number  of  branches,  and  also  of  entire  trens, 
are  damaged  in  ttua  way  eveiy  year;  bat  this  is  nothing  to  the  havoek  whaeh 
takes  plaoi  in  America,  during  what  is  called  an  **  ice  stonn."  In  the  Mugi^e 
iff  Naiwral  Jiuhrw  ([voL  vi.  p»  lOOt),  a  very  striking  deacriptioft  ef 'oea  of 
these  atome  at  Philipsburg,  Hear  the  Allegheny  Mountainst  is  given  fay^BvC. 
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Ts^or,  Esa.  A  factvy  fid!  of  giiow  hud  been  saocceded  by  n  partial  duw 
and  nuByibUawed  bvmwsfere  frost,  which  eEivieloped  ^die  trees  and  earth 
in  a  thidc  ooadiig  4ir  tnuispaveat  i^ew"  The  foiiowing  morning,  the  armmn*' 
latioQ  of  iee  on  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees  presented  a  beautiful  and 
extnKwdinary  spcctade^  The  noblest  timbers  were  every  where  to  be  seen 
bending  beneatn  the  enormous  load  of  ice  with  which  their  branches  were 
iaemsted,  and  the  heavy  icicles  which  thickly  depended  from  ^erv  point; 
the  tidckneas  of  the  ice,  even  on  the  spray,  often  exceeding  an  incn.  The 
sHttUer  trees,  from  20  fb.  to  even  50  ft.  ui  height,  were  bent  to  the  ground  by 
this  unwonted  bunfen,  and  lay  pressing  on  one  another,  resembling  fields  of 
gigantie  com,  beaten  down  by  a  tempest.  Above,  the  taller  trees  dipped  and 
swung  heavily;  their  branches  glittering,  as  if  formed  of  solid  crystal;  and^ 
with  die  slightest  breath  of  wmd,  clashing  against  each  other*  and  sending 
down  showers  of  ice.  The  following  day,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  began  to 
give  waj  beneath  th^  load«  Tbe^eafy  spray  of  the  hemlook  spruce  was 
ciiiddv  incased,  and  hung  drooping  round  the  trunks  upon  the  long  pliant 
branches^  nntil  the  trees  appeared  like  sohd  masses  or  monumental  milars  of  ioe. 
Every  where  around  was  heard  the  crashing  of  the  branches  or  the  loftiest 
trees  c€  the  forest,  which  fell  to  the  earw  with  a  noise  like  the  breaking 
of  glass,  yet  so  loud  as  to  make  the  woods  resound.  As  the  day  advanced, 
instead  of  branches,  whole  trees  began  to  fall;  and,  during  twenty-four  hours, 
the  scene  which  took  place  was  as  sublime  as  can  well  be  conceived,  lliere 
waa  no  wind  perceptible,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  cahnness  of  the  day,  the 
whole  forest  seemed  in  motion,  falling,  wasting,  or  erumbling,  as  it  were, 
piecemeal.  Crash  succeeded  to  crash,  until  at  length  these  became  so 
rapidly  continuous  as  to  resemble  the  incessant  discharges  of  artiUery; 
gradually  increasing,  as  from  the  irregular  firing  at  intervals  of  the  outposts, 
to  the  unintemipt^  roar  of  a  heavy  cannonade.  Pines  of  150  ft«  and  180  fl. 
m  hdgfat  came  thundering  to  the  ground,  carrying  others  before  them. 
Under  eveir  tree  was  a  rapidly  accumulating  debns  of  displaced  limbs  and 
branches ;  their  weight  increasieii  more  than  tenfold  by  the  ice,  and  crushing 
evefy  thing  in  their  fiill  with  sudden  and  terrific  violence.  Altogether,  this 
spectacle  was  one  of  indescribable  grandeur.  The*  roar,  the  cracking  and 
rending,  the  thundering  &11  of  the  uprooted  trees,  the  startlinj^  unusual 
sounds  and  si^ts  produced  by  the  descent  of  such  masses  of  sohd  ice,  and 
the  suddenness  or  the  crash  when  a  nei^hbourine  tree  gave  way,  was  awfiil 
in  the  extreme.  Yet  all  this  was  going  on  m  a  dead  calm,  except,  at  intervals, 
a  gentle  air  firom  the  south-east  slightly  waved  the  topmost  pines.  Had  the 
wind  fi'eshened,  the  destruction  would  have  been  still  more  i^paUing* 

Another  kind  of  accident  to  which  pine  forests  M>pear  particularly  liable 
is  their  destruction  by  fire ;  and,  in  Sioeria  and  in  Pforth  America,  immense 
tracts  of  pine  forest  are  sometimes  thus  consumed.  The  fire  generally  ori> 
ginates  wtth  man,  either  purposely  or  by  accident;  but  it  is  supposed  some- 
thnes  also  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  dry  decayed 
wood  of  fallen  trees ;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  effect  of  lightning. 
In  Captain  Hall's  Sketches  m  Canada,  &c.,  he  ^ves  the  foUowmg  description 
of  an  American  pine  forest  on  fire :  •—  *^  Sometmies  the  monotony  of  the  pine 
barren  was  interrupted,  hi  no  very  pleasant  style,  by  the  heat  and  smoke 
arising  firom  the  forest  being  on  Gre  on  both  sides  of  us;  though,  as  it  hap* 
petted,  we  were  never  exposed  to  any  danger,  or  to  serious  inconvenience, 
m  oofwequence  of  these  conflagradons.  The  sketch  (Jig,  2011.)  shows  the 
forest  in  the  predicament  we  have  alluded  to.  The  tree  in  the  foreground  had 
cansht  fire  near  the  ground ;  and  havings  I  do  not  know  how,  been  hollowed 
out  m  its  centre^  the  fiames  had  crept  up  and  burst  ont  some  feet  higher,-  so 
Umt  they  were  roaring  like  a  blast  fumacsi  and  rapidly  demolishing  the  tree 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  branches  at  top  were  waving  about  in  fiul  verdure^ 
as  if  nothing  unusual  was  going  on  below.  (HalTs  Sketeke»  in  Canada^  Stc^  No. 
84.}  WQngot  informs  us  that  in  New  Brunswick  the  forests  are  sometimes 
puffKisel^  set  on  fire  by  the  setders,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  cutting  down  the 
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,  trees, BOil  grabbing  up  tfaor  roots]  but  headdatbat  the  metice  i>  hi^ly  in- 
fiuliciou*,  M,  by  tbese  intUicriniinate  conflagnuioBa,  tbe  IuhI  w  dm  praperiy 
I  cleared,  and  "  »  very  (trong  and  noxioui  plant,  called  the  fireweed,  apringa 
,  up  every  whei^  and  exbauBts  the  Tertilitv  ortheaoil.  The  appearance  of  s 
{turning  forest  i»  one  of  the  most  fearful  and  aubliuie  olgecta  that  can  be 
united,  and  haa  been  poverfiiUy  deaoribed  by  Cooper  in  T%e  Pimuert,  and 
ajao  by  Oalt  in  Lamrie  Tadd.  "  The  flanea  leap  froni  tree  to  tree,  and 
win<ting  t^i  U>  their  Lopa,  tlirow  out  isMteoee  volumes  of  fire  from  thick 
«]ouds  of  sm^lUi  that  \mng  over  the  burning  maaa,  while  the  lUlnig  treea  ochdc 
'.  down  with  moU  tremendous  crash."  The  following  scconnt  of  one  of  Ibcae 
',fires,  which  wh  more  than  luually  destnictive,  is  extracted  fromHr.  M'Qra- 
gor'^  book ;  —  "  In  OetcdMT,  1SV4,  upward!  of  a  handred  inika  of  theeowH 
try,  on  th«  Dortb  side  of  the  Hi  rami  chl  river,  becane  aacciwof  themoM 
I  dnadfiil  confbgrstioD  that  hai^  .p«rbep«i  erer  occurred  in  tbe  biatoiy  of  tile 
I  world,  la  Eiintpe  ve  can  lesroely  form  a  coneqition  of  the  fiiFy  and  rapi- 
.  dity  wid)  ^hich  ilte  $rea  rage  ihrmigh  the  Americaa  forcats  dnring  a  dir  b«t 
~  aeasoD,  at  which  time  tbe  underwood,  decayed  vegetable  anbttaKB^  '  mUai 
i.bcanchcs hank, and  withered  Mna,  araaa  btbainmhleaa  a  KttHAaenoe  of 
moisture  qaii  make  tbenb  When  thew  tremendous  6rea  are  once  is  uoiiaQ, 
,;or  at  least  when  tbe  flantea  eatiend  ev«r  a  few  milea  of  the  Joeeat,  M>Q  wu- 
roundiflgair  becoDiealug|i^  rarefied,  and  the  wind  wtuiall^increaaea.ilfaa 
.,1iurricane„.  ttappetinthat  the  wooda  bad  been,  on  both  bhIm  «ftb(ini»nlK 
west,branch,.pariiallyonGrftibrs0aietii»e,but  not  to  an  slaraiing:eiuant 
.tiptiltb^  Llth ^ Odfttm  when  it  (pma  to  blow  fupoualy  from  tt^l«oi»|»- 
weat,  arid  the  inhabitants  on  the  banWafihe  liver  woe  !lid(te«t;iBUr]MAJr 
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m  tremendous  roBriog  io  the  woods,   resembling  the   incessant  rolling  of 
tbiinder ;  wfaflc^  at  the  same  time^  the  atmosphere  became  thickly  darkened 
vith  smoke.    They  had  scaccely  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon, before  all  the  surrounding  woods  appeared  in  one  vast  blaze,  the 
flamea  aacending  more  than  100  htt  above  the  top  of  the  loftiest  tree ;  and 
the  fire,  like  a  ga\£  in  flaroei^  rolling  forward  with  inconceivable  orienty.     In 
leaa  than  an  hou^  Xkniglastown  and  Newcastle  were  env^ped  in  one  vast 
blaxe»  and  manv  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  unable  to  escape,  periadied  in 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  fire.'*  (Skeicket  o/iAe  Mar.  Col.  o/Mntuk  America.) 
In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  also,  the  pines  and  firs  are  purposely  burnt,  to 
dear  the  fidds  for  agricultural  purposes;  but   there   are   also   extensive 
accidental    fires.      ut.  Clarke,  describing   his  journey   from    Stockhohn 
northward,  says;  "'As  we  proceeded  to  Hamrange,  we   passed  through 
noble  avenues  of  trees,  and  saw  some  fine  lakes  on  either  side  of  the  roiul. 
Some  of  the  forests  had  been  burned,  by  which  the  land  was  cleared  for 
cultmtion.    Tlie  burning  of  a  forest  b  a  very  common  event  in  this  coun- 
trji  bat  it  is  most  frequent  towards  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Somedmes  a  considerable  part  of  the  horizon  slares  with  a  fiery  redness, 
owing  to  the  conflagration  of  a  whole  district,  which,  for  many  let^es  in 
extent,  has  been  rendered  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames***    la  Lapland, 
beyond  Tomea,  he  adds,  '*  some  forests  were  on  fire  near  the  river,  and 
bad  been  burning  for  a  conuderable  time."     Bfr.  Tippine  infonned  us  diat 
these  fires  were  owing  to  the  earetessneas  of  the  Laplanders  and  boatmen 
on  the  rivers,    who,  using  the  J?oletus  (Pol^porus)  igniaiius  (German 
tinder)  fi>r  kindling  their  tobaoeo-pipes  (see  p.  1834.),  sSSet  it  to  fall  in  an 
ignited  state  among  the  dry  leaves  and  moss.    They  also  leave  large  fires 
burning  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  which  they  have  kindled  to  drive  away 
the  mosquitoes  fnnn  their  cattle  and  from  themselves  i  therefore,  the  con- 
fii^0Ktion  of  a  forest,  however  extensively  the  flames  may  rage,  is  easily 
explained.   Yet  Linnasus,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  oountry,  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants,  attributed  the  burning  of  forests  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
to  the  effects  of  lightnins.    During  these  tremendous  fires,  die  bears,  wolves, 
and  foxesy  are  driven  firom  their  retreats,  and  make  terrible  depredations 
among  the  cattle."  (Travels ^  ^c.) 

BUeaaeM.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  subject  to  some  diseases,  and  more 
particolariy  to  the  flow  of  resin,  in  consequence  of  being  wounded  by  pruning 
when  the  sap  is  in  active  motion  in  npiing.  They^  are  also  affected  by  can- 
kerous excrescences;  and  the  wood  is  liaMe  to  become  shaky;  an  eVil 
vMch,  of  course,  is  not  observed  tiU  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  sawn  into 
boards,  ^riien  the  annual  layers  are  found  to  separate  from  each  other. 
The  liardi  is  sufcrject  to  a  veir  pecuMar  disease^  called  pumping,  ^n^ch  rots 
e«t  the  heart  wood,  and  which  we  shall  describe  when  speaking  of  that  tree. 
hueata^  Ur.  Westwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  ob- 
terras,  that  the  attacks  of  the  insect  tribes  upon  the  genus  Hnus  are  n^:^ 
m  tide  country,  so  prejudicial  as  in  Sweden  and  some  parts  bf  QennhXifi 
wfcere^  owing  to  their  very  great  extent,  the  pine  forests  are  <^  such  vast 
importance*  Henoe  it  is  £at  in  these  countries  the  investigatipn  of  the 
Mits  of  the  different  species  of  insects  which  attack  the  (^ne  and  flf  tribe 
lias  been  pursuedwith  nrnch  more  care  than  among  us.  We  sbaD  avtiil 
oiirMlfes  in  this  article  of  the  most  recent' kbottrs  both  of  Continentid  and 
'BfagfiibaMhors,  adding  thereto  some  origimd  matter,  whidx  we  have  not 
'ibitttd  notieed  in  their  works. 

-  The'insects  which  attack  the  difihrent  specie^  of 'i%nis  m&T  ^  divided  fhio 
tmO'  elaeses }  viri,>  internal  foeders,  and  external  febders.  The  ibrmer  may 
sgiia'bt  sepsmtod  btio  those  which  buntm  into  l3ie  n^ood,  and  those  %h9dh 
mierelyfeMe  beneath  the  bark :  not,  indeed,  that  the  latter  are  less  iK^jmioos 
ihtti'tlitf  fiMpmei)  beanlse^  as  m  the  etmndestroying  SciSlytus,  the  presence 
i0f'giKair' Mmbem  of  subooi^cal  species  canses  the  death  of  a  tree  hs 
-tbieiily  ia  tiwie  whieh  strip  it  of  its  leaves,,  or  bttrrow  into  its  solid  sub- 
MH^^ifidtindMl,  «fteoniore0^d6di)y.       ■■ 
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genus  SIrex  of  LiiuueuB  (Ur^cerus  Geqfr*)^  MoRgvi^  to  lii9>ortlfir"H3^ 
mendptera,  are  amongst  the  largest.  In  ihietwipged.rtte,  thej-aoa  eiH»> 
ppwrntayely  ionoKious.  They  are  often  as  laig&  aa  homatt  |r  aad  'aomeufcfa* 
8|^ies  are  coloured  similarly  to  those  int^ta. ;  Thegr  espaoalljn'.  abound  in 
cpld  and  mountainous  iegbo%  where  the  piaesand  other  oonifieiboa  tieea 
abound ;  and  during  flight  they  make  a  loud  hununing  noise.  The  beat 
l^iowD  species*  Sirex  gkas  Lkm.99ttaiM,AH}\w  ezc^isa  {Mommmkt^Fbntmi^y 
It.iavei7  oommoD  m  Sweden*  and  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees^  !Qie  ftmalea 
fve  provided  with  a  very  strong  horny  otipositOTy  by  means  of  which  tJiey 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  trees.  The  larrse*  when  hatched,  'bur* 
row  into  the  wood  in  various  directions :  they  are  fleshy  and  cyUndrieal»  wifek 
a  scaly  head,  six  very  minute  pectoral  feet,  and  a  homy  point  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  extremity  of  the  body.  (Lair.  Hist.  QMr.^  xiiL  p.  149.)  •"  Tka 
species  of  the  ^nus  Sirex,  probably  all  of  them  in  the  larva  state,  faasw-no 
'te  but  for  ligneous  foM.  Linneeua  has  observed  this  with  resj^eot  to  iS4 
urn'  and  OaroUus ;  and  Mr.  Ifarsham,  on  the  antfaoiity  of  Sir  Joaeph 
I,  relates  (Xms.  Tratu,^  x.  408.)  that  several  specimens  .of  8.  gigas  ware 
seen  to  come  out  of  the  flocnr  of  e  nuisery  in  a  gentlcman'a  house,  to  the  m 
small  alarm  and  discomfiture  of  both  nurse  and  children.".  (/nIrodL.io  JRa^«,  i. 
p.  331.)  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  floor  of  the  room  must  bawe 
been  recently  laid  down,  the  planlpi  oontabmg  the  sirexes  either  hi  the 
larva  or  pupa  state;  and  that  they  made  their  appearance  on  attainipg  the 
imago  form.  Jbinnaeus  (Sytt^  J^^ai.^  ii.  p.  929.)  says  of  Shwx  sp^ctnim^ 
**  Habitat  in  lignis  putridis  anti^tiis  Pini  et  Abietis."  Wm.  fiaddon,  Esq., 
has  lately  fbrmutled  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  specimens  of 
Sirex  juv^cus,  another  kive  species^  of  a  fine  blue  ooknir  in  the  fianale; 
accompanied  by  specimens  ol  the  wood  of  a  fir  tree  fiom  Bewdley  Foreat^ 
Worcestershire,  perforated  and  destroyed  bj  the  larvsB  of  this  insect;  tome 
of  whidi  still  remained  in  the  wood.  Of  tms  tree^.SOft.  were  so  intenected 
by  the  burrows,  that  it  was  fit  for  nothii^  but  fire-wood ;  and,  being  {^aced  in 
an  outhouse,  the  perfect  insects  oame  out  every  morning,  five,  aix,  or  more 
each  day.  The  females  aveni(^  one  in  twdve  for  the  first  six  weeks ;  bat 
afterwards  became  more  plentiful,  and  continued  to  make  their  appeanmee 
until  the  end  of  November;  feraaks  being  only  prochiced  during  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  (Trans.  Eni.  Soc.  London,  i.  p.  Ixxxv.)  At  the  same  meethig 
of  this  Society,  it  was  also  stated  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.Hope^  that,  in  hb  fether*s 
grounds  at  Netley,  in  Shropshire,  die  Sirex  generallv  attacks  those  tnet 
which  have  passed  their  prime ;  and  that  the  Weymoiith  pines  are  more  enH- 
ject  to  their  attacks  than  the  Scotch  pines.  These  statements  will  be  ouite 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  recently  puUished  view  of  the  Count  <fe  Saint  nr- 
geau  (Hiti.  Nat,  Humtwmt.,  tom.  i.),  that  the  Siricidm  are  painaitK  npon 
other  insects,  like  the  /chnenm6nidm.  It  is,  however,  amongst  the  cole- 
opterous insects  that  the  greatest  numbera  of  pme4xiring  nedes  are  fi>mui ; 
and  of  these  a  considerable .  portion  belong  to  the  fimnl^  of  the  weevfli 
([Curculi6nidm),  one  of  the  largest  British  species  of  winch  is  thus  injnrkwa : 
it  is  the  Hylomus  abietis  of  Gerraar  (^^culio  abietis  of  Linnmus,  CtovOiie 
plni  Mar^m^  4'c.).  This  insect  varies  in  length  firom  half  to  three  qutftnra 
of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  pitchy  black  oolonr,  varied  with  ydlowiah  p9e.  Foi^ 
tunately,  however,  in  this  country  it  is  but  of  rare  occurenoe;  altbongll  ki 
Scotlaaj*  and  especi^ly  in  Sweden,  it  is  very  abundant  and  deatractive.  A 
memoir  upon  the  habits  of  this  beettle  haa  been  published  by  Bfr.  W.  8^ 
Mfl^eay,  m  the  Zoohmcal  JoumoL  A  graat  fiufane  of  the  yoang  file-  and 
larchea  on  Lord  Carlisle's  eatatea  in  Scotland  had  taken  plaee^  wfawh  'was  nt 
first  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  miee^  ao  eompletely  waa  the  bai)i<«katr0yiad« 
The  wood  warden  was^.  however,  BUbsequentiy  cottvinced  that  the  miadnef 
was  produced  by  insects,  of  which  spemmcns^were  ferwarded  to  Mr.  W«  S« 
H'ltcay.  The  destruction  was.  moretvpid  when  the  mots  of  the  Scowh  At 
were  In  astete  of  dooay  |  a  oirtitwatanoe  atvongly  aupporting  the </puAMk  that 
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[ltf«atbar*rtiieniKWefvrMM)iiuect{  for  mice  would  only  sttaddte green 
ami  baiOif  buk  :  ud,  indeed,  the  iiaettB  proved  to  be  no  odier  than  tbeHjr- 
libm  ibKtii.  Aeeonling  to  BoMmaasler,  it  is  chieflj  };oui^  trees  of  Ploua 
tjtratra  nd  A'tiea  excelsa  which  are  attacked  by  tbia  species,  ^lotber 
mthmaf  tbe  tame  genut  is  tbe  Hyl^tniu  pioistri  Dejean,  wluch,  accordh^ 
to  GjUcsbal  (/lA  Sitee.,  iu.  1S8.),  "habhst  in  ironiGbiu  et  ligno  Pini  et 
jUiidia." 

The  ipecKa  of  aootber  geniu  of  weenk  (PUsodefl  Germar)  are  alio  TCry 
dntnumve  to  difierent  speciea  of  tbe  pine  Hid  fir  tribe.  G^llenhal  dsscribeit 
Stg  ifiedcs  i  three  odI;  of  which  have  been  detected  in  this  country,  and  tA 
of  ihem  are  here  of  great  rarity ;  namely ;  P.  plni  Xmr.,  P.  notitns  Fa^., 
ami  P.  lun^  (Fahricii  Leach).  An  interasting  memoir  has  recently  been 
"  '  3  by  Dr.  Ratwburg  in  tlie  lost  volume  of  tbe  Nova  Acta  Katnrte 
t  (vol.  xvii.  p.  484.),  in  which  the  habits  of  the 
spcdca  are  ^ven  ID  detail.  J^.£D18.  ibows  the  mode 
b  iriuch  young  treea  are  attacked ;  the  tre«  being  four 
years  old  when  tbe  drawing  was  made.  The  paaaue  | 
o(  the  larva  is  here  marked  with  tbe  letter  a ;  the  <>.| 
ibode  of  the  pupa,  or  cocoon,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
with  the  letter  b ;  and  e  indicates  tbe  opening  throogh 
wiiich  the  pedect  insect  escapes.  Gyllenbal  ^res  fJnus 
sytvESliis  and  JHiies  exc^lsa  as  the  habitat  of  I^ssodes 
piiKt) ;  iTbtes  exc^lsa,  as  tbat  of  Pissddes  Hercyniie, 
notatus,  and  piniphilua ;  but  he  describes  the  economy 
of  Pitsodes  ptni  as  being  more  general :  "  Habitat  io 
arboribua  resuious,  prEaaertim  in  abietis  trontfibus  et  i 
ligno  miper  oeso,  frequens."  (  /ai .  Suec.,\.  pars  S.  p.  M.) 
1^.  Heer  has  also  recently  described  tbe  metamor- 
phoacirf  another  spedes  of  tbe  same  genus  (Pissddea 
pfc««e  IIBger),  of  whidi  many  lame  and  pupee  were 
diicoMred  u>  the  trunk  of  PIcea  TulgitTis  in  the 
middle  of  June,  1835.  {Obtem.  EntomoL,  1S36,  p.  87. 
tab.  iv.  B.)  Ihere  ia  also  another  tribe  of  SBSall  Iwetles, 
ver^  nearly  allied  to  the  family  <^ircuUdnidn,  but  in 
which  tbe  head  is  not  produced  into  a  muzzle,  of  which 
several  of  tbe  spedei  are  ver^  destructive  to  tbe  trees 
<rf  this  genua.  They  constitute  the  genus  Hylurciu 
of  Latrnlle,  and  were  included  by  Fabricius  in   nis 

SIS  HykfsinuB.  The  species  H.pinip^da,  lignip^rda, 
,  pallintiiB,  and  an^tatus,  are  recorded  as  in- 
hahitinif  of  Br  plantations.  Rossmassler  gives  the 
first  of  these  as  an  enemy  to  old  treea  of  J'bles  ex- 
cilsa;  but  Oyllenhal  says  of  it,  "  Habitat  in  Hni  Bylvestris  ramulis,  quos 
pertbrat  et  eisiccat  etiom  in  li^o  et  sub  cortice,  freqiiens."  The  following 
observations  and  figures  relative  to  the  economy  of  this  spedes  were  com- 
miuiicated  by  Dr.  Lmdiey  to  Mr.  Curtis ;  —  "  For  Ate  purpose  of  examining 
its  proceedings  more  narrowly,  I  placed  a  shoot  of  the  Scotch  pine  under 
8  ^Msi  with  the  insect.  In  about  three  hours  afterwwds,  it  bad  just 
b«fUD  to  pierce  the  Iwrk  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  leaves.  Its  mandibles 
■e^ned  chidly  emploved,  its  legs  being  merely  used  as  a  means  of  fixing 
Itself  more  firmly.  Four  hours  af^,  its  bead  and  tliorax  were  completely 
buried  in  tbe  shoot ;  and  it  had  thrown  out  a  quantity  of  wood,  whldi  it  had 
reduced  toapovdsr,  and  which  nearly  covered  the  space  under  the  glass.  In 
uxteen  hours  m(»«,  it  was  entirely  concealed,  and  was  b^nnin^  to  form  its 
petpemlicular  eicavations,  and  was  busily  employed  in  throwing  l>ack  the 
wood  as  it  proceeded  in  destroying  it.  There  were  evidently  two  binds  of 
this  saivdult;  part  consisting  or  ataapeleas  lumps,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
very  tfainBCDUtransparent  lameUfeiOr  rattier  sbavit^.  I  now  examined  it  every 
day,  till  Ike  ^tb ;  when  I  found  it  had  emerged  through  the  central  butts,  at 
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about   I  in.  from  where  it  had  first  entered. 
(Curtis  Brii.EHi^yoVm.  p.  104.)  2?%. 2013. shows 
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makes  after  it  has  finished  its  excavation ;  and  c, 
the  end  of  the  first  and  berinning  of  a  second  ex- 
cavadon."  (Cvr<tf,loc.  dt.)  Stephens  states  that 
it  is  extreme]  jT  detrimental  to  the  leading  shoots  of 
the  Scotch  pme,  perforating  them  longitudinally 
and  transversely,  and  also  injuring  the  wood  and 
bark  of  the  trunk.  This  insect  (d.)  is  about 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  len^,  of  a  cylmdrical 
form,  and  black  colour,  with  lineate-punctate^ 
elytra.  It  varies  to  a  pitchy  red  or  duU  bufBsh 
colour. 

Dr.  Ratzebuig  has  given  numerous  details  re- 
lative to  the  history  of  this  species,  and  H.  kter 
and  angustiitus,  in  the  memoir  above  referred 
to ;  and  Dr.  Rossmassler  recommends  that  trees  infested  with  them  to  a  great 
extent  should  be  cut  down  and  burned,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  rest 
of  the  plantation  or  forest. 

Many  species  of  longicom  beetles  also  inhabit  the  pine  forests,  amongrt 
which  iS^pondylis  Auprestoldes  Fabr,  (Gvii,  Itu.  Suec^  iv.  p.  117.),  Pridnus 
deps^us  Fab,  {GylL^  p.  116.),  liUnia  (Acanth6dnus)  .£d2lis  Fabr.  (iEdilis 
mont^a  ServUlet  Gyll,^  p.  54.),  and  iSh^um  inquisitor  JP'oftr.,  are  parti- 
cularly to  be  mentioned ;  the  last,  according  to  Rossmassler  (p.  77.),  attack- 
ing old  trees  of  if  bies  exc^lsa,  but  committing  less  damage  than  we  other 
tribes.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Callidium  are,  however,  much 
more  obnoxious.  C.  bijulus  inhabits  the  wood  of  the  if  hies  exc^lsa,  in 
which  the  larva  is  nourished ;  it  is  also  very  abundant  in  old  costs  and  rails 
of  deal,  in  which  the  female  deposits  her  c^ggs  by  means  or  her  elonfinted 
tele8cope4ike  ovipositor,  and  also  in  the  rafters  of  houses ;  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  nas  been  informed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  that,  at  his  residence  in  South 
Lambedi,  it  became  necessarv  several  times  to  cover  aftesh  the  leaden  part  of 
the  roof,  in  consequence  of  tne  insects  which  had  been  bred  in  the  rafters 
eating  their  wav  throiuh  the  leaden  sheeting  by  which  they  were  protected. 

The  proceecungs  of  another  species  of  the  same^  genus  (CalHdium  viola^ 
cenm)  have  been  described  by  tne  Rev.  W.  Kirby  in  the  fifth  volume  of  die 
TSwuacUona  of  the  lAimtBan  Society,  This  insect  feeds  principally  on  fir  tim- 
ber, which  has  been  long  felled,  without  having  had  the  bark  stnpped  off;  a 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance;  as,  by  taking  off  the  bars  as  soon  as 
the  trees  are  felled,  the  attacks  of  various  insects,  subsequently  to  be  no> 
ticed,  uu^t  be  prevented.  The  larva,  as  soon  as  hatched,  proceeds  in  a  ser- 
pentine direction,  filling  the  space  which  it  leaves  with  its  excrement,  resem- 
bling sawdust,  and  thus  stop^ng  all  ingress  to  enemies  from  without.  It  is 
chiCTy  beneadi  the  bark  that  it  constructs  its  galleries,  which  are  more  tortu- 
ous and  irregular  as  it  increases  in  size :  but,  previously  to  assuming  the  pupa 
state,  it  burrows  into  the  solid  wood  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  Uiere 
becomes  an  inactive  pupa;  the  perfect  insect  generally  appearing  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  gnawing  its  way  out  opposite  to  the  hole  by  which 
it  descended  into  the  wood. 

The  iniemal  Feeden  vfkich  are  fimud  under  the  Bark,  or  the  subcortical 
tribes  of  beetles,  are»  however,  those  by  which  we  find  the  matest  extent 
of  injury  committed  upon  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The  genus  T6* 
micus  tielon^  to  this  tribe,  containing  numerous  species,  which,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  burrowing,  have  been  fancifully  termed 
printer,  or  typompher,  beetles.  The  type  m  this  genus  is  the  2>erm^st^ 
typdi^aphus  of  Ijnnswis;  a  small  cylindncal  beetle,  one  fourth  of  an  indi 
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lon^  aoi  of  *  pitchy  black  or  reddish  colour,  with  \aag  jelkiw  bun ;  the 
(Ivtra  beii^  oblique]  vCmncitte,  with  six  tcetii  on  each  side,  behind  the  margiqi 
«rtl|e  truacadon.  This  beetle  is,  fonuaately,  very  rare  in  EogUnd ;  but  ia 
Qt^nany  it  bas,  at  Tariixu  times,  abounded  to  so  great  an  extent,  tliat  tbc 
ffeat  pine  foteats  have  Bufiered  very  Beverely,  "The  insect,  in  its  feplr 
nttry  Btats,  feeds  upon  the  sotl  inner  bark  only;  but  it  attacks  this  imptitr 
taut  part  is  rach  vast  numbera  (80,000  being  sometimes  found  in  a  single  tree), 
ikat  It  ia  infinitety  more  noiious  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the  wood; 
tad  audi  is  its  ritality,  that,  though  the  bark  be  battered,  and  the  tteeitlunM^ 
into  water,  or  laid  upon  the  ice  or  snow,  it  remains  alive  and  unhurt.  The 
lavea  of  tlie  trees  infested  by  these  insects  first  become  yellow ;  the  treef 
ttieiBselves  tlicn  die  at  the  tops,  and  soon  entirely  perish.  Ttieir  ravagea  have 
lougbeenknown,  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  wurm-trokni&a  ^decavcaiwed 
by  wonnsji  and,  in  the  oldlinu^ies  of  that  country,  the  animal  itaelf  iaferr 
ma)!^  tnenttoned  under  ila  vulgar  appellation,  the  'Turk.'  This  pest  waa 
particularty  preralent,  and  caused  incalculable  mischief,  about  t^e  year  1665. 
In  the  twiimtng  of  the  last  century,  it  again  showed  itsalf  in  the  HarU) 
foRBta.  H  reappeared  in  17^7,  redoubled  its  injuries  in  1769,  and  arrived  at 
it!  height  iu  1783 ;  vhen  the  number  <^  trees  destroyed  by  it,  in  the  sbon 
ibreeta  alone,  was  calculated  to  amouut  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
mhabftanta  were  threatened  with  a  total  suspension  of  the  working  of  their 
miaea,  and,  cooaequently,  with  ruin.  At  this  period,  Uiese  insects,  when 
aimed  at  the  perfect  state,  migrated  in  Bwerms,  lilu:  beee,  into  Suahia  and 
Pranconia.  At  length,  between  the  years  17S4  ami  17B9,in  consequence  ai 
a  soccesaion  of  cold  and  mout  seasons,  the  numbers  of  this  scourge  were 
sensibly  diminished.  It  appeared  ^ain  in  1790;  and,  so  laCe  as  1796, 
there  was  great  reason  to  fear  fur  the  few  fir  trees  that  were  le^'t."  (fiOe/nt's 
BemaHoni  nt  Xai.  Hill.,  quoted  by  Lalret/it  and  by  Kirby  ead  i^peaof.) 

Roaamiissler  gives  the  old  trees  of  ^'biea  excelsaas  thehalutat  of  diisif^en 
des;  but  Oyllenfaal  adds  Pinus  sylv&tris;  justly  callit^  the  insect  "pinet«> 
iumj>estis.''  (/ni.  Suec.,i.p.  111.  pag,  351.)  Its  passages  are 
■o  similar  to  thoseof  SctSlytus  destructor  (figured  m  p.  1388.), 
that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  represeutadon  of 
them.  Its  proceedings  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Sc6- 
lytos  (to  which  genus,  indeed,  it  is  very  nearlv  allied^  j  so  that 
it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  attribute  the  oestructioa  o{  the 
Oeiman  fmvats  to  other  primary  causes,  and  to  consider 
T6iiiicuB  mHSgraphua  as  a  secondary  cause,  as  it  is  to  deny  J 
that  the  8c61yti  are  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  elms  I 
■round  London.  Wilhelm,  indeed,  expressly  states  that  the  I 
Busphced  confidence  which  many  persona  entertained  that  the  I 
inects  attack  only  trees  already  injured,  and  that  their  ra-  | 
fagea  are  aiupended  by  the  insects  themselves,  has  lost  many  I 
hundreda  c»f  trees.  The  remedies  su^esced  in  a  preceding  1 
pap  (1390.),  for  the  destruction  of  Sc6Iyti,  may  also,  to  a  I 
great  extent,  be  advantageously  adopted  for  the  extermiaatioii  I 
•tf  the  Tdnuci.  I 

Roemitssler,  Becbstein,  and  Ratieburg  detail  the  natural  J 
hiati^  of  several  other  spetnes  of  this  genua  of  beetles.  T,  1 
ch^cograpfaua  attacks  old  trees  of  .4'bies  excdlsa;  T.  (nnistri,  1 
tho»  of  i^UB  nlv^Irisj  T.  abietit)£rda,  Finns  Piceti  T.I 
Ziaricis  inhabits  Zarix  commitnis.  T.  8Klentittus  and  T.  au-  I 
taiilia  are  also  pine  feeders ;  as  is  also  T.  bldens.  J%.  S014.  I 
r»f  tsMiM  the  woiUnn  of  the  lost-named  species  beneath  the  I 
ball:  of  m  finir-years^lil  fir  tree.  f 

Tdudeus  cbalcdgraphus  GifU.     (ff-dentitus  Oliti.)  has  not 
hMMito  been  recoided  a»  a  native  of  this  country ;  it  must, 
btwetn,  bore  been  long  Mnce  introduced  from  the  north,  in  the  Ac  tcea* 
vnpoTted.    Mr.  Bpence  has  recently  communicated  specimens 
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to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  discoyered 
in  a  living  state,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 
beneath  the  bark  of  a  foreign  fir  tree,  which  was  being 
prepared  at  Southampton  for  a  mast ;  several  of  the 
msects  being  at  the  time  just  emerging  from  the 
pupasy  and  others  still  larvs.  The  perfect  insect  is 
small  (about  1  line  long),  pitchy  black,  with  cas- 
taneous  elytra,  retusely  truncate  behind,  with  three 
teeth  on  each  side.  The  galleries  made  by  the  fe- 
male are  horizontal,  like  those  of  the  genus  Hyldsinus 
(not  vertical,  like  those  made  by  the  Sc61yti),  though 
very  often  more  or  less  curved  or  obhque.  (See 
Jig.  2015.;  in  which  a  represents  the  insect  of  the 
natural  size.) 

Dr.  Heer  has  described  another  species  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus,  under  the  name  of  Bdstn- 
chus  ctobrse,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  Pinus  Chnbra.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1835,  this  species,  in  all  its  states,  was  discovered  in  the 
above-mentioned  situation,  at  an  elevation  of  5700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  *^in  valle  Beversiana."  (Oberv,  Entomol,,  p.  28.) 

i'ps  ferrugfnea  is  another  coleopterous  insect;  of  small  rize  and  depressed 
body,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  the  fir. 

The  external  Feeden  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  caterpillars  of  various 
species  of  lepidopterous  insects,  together  with  those  of  a  few  of  the  saw-flies. 
Amongst  the  S^YAx^gidte  is  to  be  noticed  the  iSjphfnjr  pmistri  of  Ltnnsus,  a 
fine,  but  in  this  country  very  rare,  species,  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds 
upon  iTbies  exc^sa,  and  on  PSnus  sylv^tris,  P.  5tr6bu8,  &c.  This  cater- 
pillar is  smooth,  and  at  first  entirely  yellow ;  but  it  finally  becomes  of  a 
fine  green,  with  a  brown  dorsal  line.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  terminated 
by  a  curved,  black,  and  homy  tail.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  an  ashy  colour; 
the  fore  wings  being  marked  with  three  short,  longitudinal,  black  lines.  It  is 
nearljT  3)  in.  in  expansion  of  the  wings.  Bouch^  {Garten  Int.^  p.  63.)  states 
that  It  is  sometimes  very  destructive,  when  it  abounds  to  a  considerable 
extent,  occasionally  entirely  stripping^  the  Weymouth  pine  of  its  leaves. 

Amongst  the  linnaean  ^6mbyces,  Ei^tricha  plni  is  oftcaa,  on  the  Continent, 
a  perfect  land  scourge,  entirely  stripping  many  of  the  pines,  especially  the 
Weymouth,  of  their  leaves.  This  large  moth  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  an 
irregular  reddish  bar  across  the  fore  wings,  and  a  small  white  discoidal  spot. 
The  caterpillar  is  hairy,  and  varied  with  white,  brown,  and  grey;  with  the 
anterior  sqpnents  ornamented  with  two  blue  transverse  stripes,  and  some  red 
spots  on  the  sides.  The  moth  and  caterpillar  are  beautiftilly  figured  by  Curtis 
(Brii,  Ent,,  pi.  7.),  who  observes,  in  his  new  edition,  that  the  hairs  with 
which  the  latter  are  clothed  cause  excessive  irritation  when  handled.  The 
caterpillars  were  found  at  the  end  of  June ;  and  the  moths  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  following  month.  Rossmassler  gives  old  trees  of  Plnus  s^lv^tris  as  the 
habitat  of  this  species.  The  irritating  powers  of  this  insect  are,  however, 
far  surpassed  by  the  celebrated  pityocampa  of  the  ancients,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  caterpillar  of  the  ^6mbyz  Pityociropa  Fabr.  (genus  Cnethodimpa 
Stephens),  which  resides  upon  the  fir,  the  hairs  of  which  are  said  to  occasion 
a  very  intense  degree  of  pain,  heat,  fever,  itching,  and  restlessness.  By  the 
Cornelian  law,  **De  Sicariis,"  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  upon 
those  who  should,  with  malice  prepense,  administer  either  the  pityocampa  or 
the  buprestts : — **  Qui  buprestem  vel  pityocampem,  tanti  facinoris  conscu,  aut 
mortiferi  quid  veneni  ad  necem  accelerandam  oederit,  judicio  capitali  et  paena 
legis  Comelise  afficiator."  This  moth  belongs  to  the  same  modem  genus  as 
the  processionary  moth,  before  described.  (See  p.  1820.)  The  moth  is  of  a 
sreyish  colour,  with  three  darker  transverse  bars ;  and  the  caterpillars  are 
dark  or  dusky  grey,  with  a  white  lateral  line.  They  are  processionary  in 
their  movements,  but  not  so  regularly  so  as  the  CnetKoc&mpa  processidoeft. 
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Tie  cBterpillan  nf  Pnlilra  mooftcba  (or  the  black  archcB  moth)  a 
*Ilr  feed  upon  the  old  trees  of  Fimu  sylv^stru,  •ccordiog  to  Roaain 

In  the  familj'  Lithosiidie,  Litfadaia  aurtela  feedi  apon  the  ^^btea  eic^ln 
anil  on  Plnua  sylr^tris ;  P.  complina,  occbmouIIv  upon  the  latter  ;  P.  d» 
prtssa,  upon  the  same  ;  and  P.  quidrai  occanonulj  Oil  the  Gr. 

AmoDgBt  the  A'bctuidfr,  the  most  destructive  ipeciet  ia  the  Achiteaapr^ 
Fabr.  (^6ctua  pinip^rda  Sob.),  a  spedea  of  considereUa  rarity  ia  Engtand, 
which  u  recorded  by  the  Contiaental  writers  as  occaaooall)'  doina  very  gr«M 
bjuiT  in  the  pine  foresis.  It  ia  figured,  both  in  the  winged  and  larra  itate, 
by  Mr.  Curtis  (ffril.  Ent.,  pi  117.);  who  remarka  thU  the  caterpillars,  "Ilk* 
tooae  of  Sphinx  pin&stri,  Bilpaliii  piniarius,  &c.,  are  atiiped  m  a  way  to 
reaenible  the  leaves  upon  which  they  feed:  they  are  fiill  grown  ^xiut  the 
end  of  June,  wben  they  descend  into  the  earth,  and  become  chrysalides ;  and 
the  following  March  the  By  appears.  At  this  time  multitudea,  no  doubt,  are 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  thereby  preventing  the  serious 
coQaequeaces  that  occur  when  such  a  check  is  withheld  by  tbe  great  Author 
of  nature,  who  has  protected  them  with  a  clothing  that  has  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  hair  than  scales,  and,  no  doubt,  is  better  adapted  to  tbetr  wants. 
Mice  we  find  tbe  same  in  many  other  moths  which  make  their  appearance  u 
ao  early  period  of  the  year."  Rossmassler  gives  the  old  trees  ol  Pinat  tyi- 
Tjstris  aa  the  habitat  of  this  species.  ^6ciua  (Dypter^gia  Sleph.)  pia&stri 
Um.  feeds  on  several  species  of  Aumei.  In  the  tamdy  Oeom^ds,  the 
Oeometra  (Bilpalui  Leach)  pini^ia  Lmn. is  a  greatpest ;  and  it  is  fortuoata 
that  it  ia  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country,  llie  foltowing  report,  ad- 
dreaaed  by  the  inH>ector  of  forests  at  Strasburg  to  the  bureau  (H  the  admj* 
nistration  of  woods  and  forests  at  Paris,  and  published  in  Silbennann'i 
Unae  Entomoloaifoe,  will  show  the  extent  of  damage  which  this  insect  ia 
capable  of  commitang:—"  At  the  end  of  1888,  a  malady  occurred  amtmgst  the 
fir  trees  in  the  Forest  of  Hagenau,  one  of  very  considerable  extent,  near 
Sttasborg.  extending  over  7000  hectares.  The  firs,  covering  a  space  of  about 
40  hectares,  were  at  first  observed  to  have  their  leaves  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  to  be  dried  in  their  appearance.  The  cause  of  this  malady  was  sought 
for  in  vain;  but,  duriog  the  following  year,  it  was  so  much  increased,  tnat 
0K>re  minute  researches  were  made;  and  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  larva  of  the  moth,  which  commenced  its 
ravages  at  the  bednning  of  the  month  of  May,  passing  from  tree  to  tree, 
Ntirthe  month  of  October,  when  it  descends  into  the  ground  to  undergo 
its  tranaformationB.  The  trees  attacked  in  183S  are  now  entirely  destroyed, 
without  hope  of  future  vegetation."  Stephens  gives  ^%ies 
excilsa  and  Finaa  sylv^stris  as  its  habitats.  (lUmlr,  Srit. 
Bat^  ^-P- 14'' ■)  Bouch^  states  that  the  most  advantageous  jf^ 
meaiia  of  preventing  its  attacks  is,  to  hunt  for  and  destroy  If'' 
Ifaechryaalidesin  tbe  winter,  under  the  most  at  the  roots  of  [.  < 
tbe  sttAcked  trees.     The  caterpillars  of  Elldpia  fasci&ria    '^X 

iOe^metra  Linn.)  and  Th^m  vari&ta  also  feed  upon  dif- 
erent  species  of  Jvuia ;  the  latter  preferring  Pfcea  vulgJUia 
and  if  hies  excels*.  De  Gecr  (Miiaoim,  torn.  ii.  t,  9.  f. 
10 — IS.  has  figured  the  transformations  of  several  small 
moths,  the  caterpUlars  of  which  feed  within  the  cone  of  the 
fir.  Phahe'ns  Tinea  plni  Selt.,  ibid.,  fig.  li.  (Jg.  8016. 
is  a  cone  endonng  two  caterpillars;  a  a  rcpreaentii^ 
the  excrement  ejected  from  the  cone) ;  i%al)e^  atrobi- 
Idrum  plni  m&jor  Rett.,  ibid.,  fig.  15.;  Phals^a  strobi- 
Idrum  plni  minor  Sett.,  torn.  i.  pi.  88.  fig.  87. ;  Pbalse'na 
geinmikrum  plni  Relx.  There  are  several  other  small 
moths  which  are  also  destructive  to  the  young  cones  and 
buds  of  the  fir ;  namely  ;  TArtrix  Buoliina  (^Ratztbin-e  and  RottmiutleT) 
and  T.  Turioniina  (genua  Orthots'nia  Sitphem).  Vii.  Curtis  bred  the 
latter  fitnn  caterpillars  which  feed  on  the  shoots  of  the  Scotch  pine.  Ortho- 
6z  8 
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tn'nia  comiiinft  is  also  common 

amongst  Gr  trees.  Eudiirea  resfnea 

HatD.  frequents  the  trunks  of  firs 

and  pines.  DeOeerhai  figured  the 

natiual  hiatorf  of  Orthot«^nin  re- 

sin^lla  Linn.     The  calerpiilars  of 

this  beautiful  little  moth  reside  in 

tesanoOB  gtdls,  which  they  produce 

St  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  of 

the  fir.  Fig.  8017.  exhibits  one  of 

these  ^Is ;  in  which  a  r^resenu 

the    withered    bud  at  its  extre-.. 

Diity;  A,  one  of  these  rails  opened,v 

showing   the  internal   cavity   < 

closing  the  caterpillari  and  c,  t 

moth.     The  pseudoHraterpillars  of  K 

•ereral  of  the  spedes  of  the  genus  «i 

Loph^rus  (bdonging  to  the  family  of  the  saw-flies,  TtetbredlnidM)  also  feed 

upon  the  leaves  of  the  pine.     De  Qeer  has  given  full  detwls  of  their  hi*t<^. 

(Menuurei,  torn.  ii.  pi.  36.)     The  mates  of  this  interest!^  genus  are  dis- 

tingnished  byhavinglneantenns  very  deeply  ^pectinated.    L.  plni,  according 

to  Rossmassler,  is  attached  to  old  trees  of  i^nus  sylvfstns.    The  singular 

hymenopterouH   genus  Xy^la  oi  Dalman,  was  named  I^nicola  by  Brebison, 

in  conseijuence  of  the  species  brang  found  exclusiTely  upon  the  pine. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  numerous  ouier  small  insecta,  be- 
lonnng  to  different  orders,  which  inhabit  trees  of  the  ^enus  Plnus;  namdy, 
A'^is  pini  anil  pin^ti,  Eriosdma  ab?etis,  Cdccus  abletis,  i^yila  i^letis  and 
ptni,  and  Hantines  (Pach^menis)  abietis,  beloi^ng  to  the  IJonzan  order 
Hemiptera ;  a  small  midge  ^  Cecidomyis  pini),  which  produces  small  gatls  oa 
the  young  stems  in  which  its  larva  resides  {De  Geer,  Mhn.,  torn  vi.  t.  26.) : 
and  belonging  to  the  Cole6ptera  are,  Cryptoc£phalus  pini,  Brech^onvx  mdU 
gena,  Brachyderes  uclnus,  and  Migdsiis  viouceus  (all  of  whose  histories 
ere  detailed  by  Ratxeburg) ;  as  well  as  C^phon  pini  and  Halthlnus  t^ic<d(i. 
Panuilei  and  Eptphyla.  Among  the  plants  which  live  on  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe,  may  be  includeiT the  mistletoe  in  Europe,  and  the  Arceuthwiuro  Hook, 
(Plscum  Oxj^cedri  Dec.)  in  North  America:  the  former,  we  b^eve,  baa 
been  chiefly  found  on  P,  ^lv£stria  and  on  the  stiver  fir,  and  the  latter  on  P. 
BenkMoaa  and  P.  ponderosa.  For  the  following  enumeration  of  f^ingi  that 
live  on  the  bark,  or  on  the  decaying  wood,  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  we  are 
bdebted  to  Ibe  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkefrv  :  — 

Vina.  The  natural  order  Contfene  is  very  rich  in  ^ngi,  and  produces 
many  uiat  are  peculiar  to  it,  though  it  has  likewiBe  a  few  species  wnich  are 
found  on  trees  of  other  orders.  We  shall  first  notice  those  which  grow  upon 
species  belonging  to  the  generaHnus,  ^^bies,  and  L'^tix,  treating  of  those  which 
belong  to  other  Contfene  under  their  reflective  genera.  It  is  probable  that 
many  pines  and  firs  have  species  peculiar  to  them ;  but,  though  this  b  well 
known  with  r^ard  to  a  few  ^ungi,  authors  have,  in  general,  so  loosely  indi- 
cated the  kinds  which  produce  particular  Fdngi ;  and  the  terms  pinicola  and 
atu^tina  are  so  oflen  applied  inaccurately,  thiu  it  is  not  always  pomble  *- 
speak  decidedly  on  the  subject. 

Upon   the  wood   of  different   firs   and  i 
lines,  the  following  are  amon^  the  more 
'  interesting  or  mostgenenlspeaes  observed 
his  country : — jfgiricus  mtilans  Sch^., 
.  XCTamp£linuB  Sow.,  t.  3' 
2018.,  is  remarkable  for  il 
n  red  downy  pileus,  tinged  occasionally 
with  olive  brown,  and  ita  yellow  floccoso- 
serrated  gills.      This  species  occasionally 
1  trees  of  other  natural  orders.     A.  rris  Berk.  Eng.  Fl.,  v.  p.  56., 


rays  pomble  to 
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with  B  downy  sky-blue   pileas;   A.  campanula 

BaUck^  syn.  A.  caulicioMis  Sow,^  t.  163.,  and  our 

Jig^  2019.;   A.  lepfdeua   Fr^  syn.  A,  squamdsus 

SchiBffi^  t.  29^  and  our^g.  2020.  Monstrous  forms 

of  tnis  Aingus  occur  m  dark  situations,  with  or  ^ 

without  a  pileus,  exactly    anal(»ous  to  certain        *Qi!iC    4S^     ^^^ 
states  of  Poi^porus  squamdsus.    ouch  are  figured 
by  Sdueffer  at  t.  24f8.  and  249.,  and  by  Sowerby  at  t.  S82.,  under  the  name  of 
A,  tubsefiSrmis.  A.  pdrrigens  Pen,  Syn^  p.  480.,  found  by  Herr  Rlotzsch  near 
luTerary;  A,  fl4 vidua  iSlcS^r^,  t.  35.,  and  our^.2021.  Meriklius  pulveruldntus 
FV'.  El^  ▼.  i.  p.  60.,  syn.  AuricuUna  pulverulenta  Sow, ;  one  of  the 
species  known  under  the  name  of  dry  rot ;  first  found  at  Ash  Hill, 
in  Norfolk,  on  fir  beams  in  a  wall.    DsedUea  sepiiria  Widf,,  syn. 
A^jpcoB  6oletif6rmis  Sow,^  t.  418.;  found  upon  uns^uared  deals  in 
m  Thames  dock.    Dsedklea  obietina  Ft,  Svtt,  Myc,^  i.  p.  334.,  i<g4- 
ricos  abidtinus  BviL^  t.  442. ;  a  nearly  allied  species,  found  in  a 
sinular  locality  at  Glasgow.  Possibly  both  these  nave  been  imported 
into  our  dockvards.  Pol^porus  cas^sius  Fr,  SytU  Myc^  v.  i.  p.  360., 
syn.  boletus  albidus  Sow,^  t.  226. ;  remarkable  for  turning  blue  when      ^^ 
bruised ;  a  property  which  exists  in  an  eminent  d^ee  m  several  ^oleti,  and 
appears  to  arise  firom  a  chemical  change  taking  place  in  the  juice  of  die  plant 
when  exposed  to  air.    Pol.  irr^^luris  Khtxtch ;  sj^n.  ^ol.  irregularis  Sow.^  t. 
423.,  PoL  amiSrphus  Fr,  Sysi,,  i.  p.  364.,  PoL  abidtinus  Pen,  Syn.,  p.  541., 
Grev,  Sc,  Cr.  FL,  U  226.;  a  very  beautiful  species,  el^antly  tinged  with 
violet.    PoL  tnnlcola  FV,  Syd,  Myc,  v.  i.  p.  372. ;  found  on  pine  trunks  in 
Scotland,  by  w.  Amott.    PoL  und&tus  Pen,  Myc,  Eur.,  v.  ii.  p.  90.  t.  16. 
f.  3;  Pol.  incamatus  FV.  Syst,  Myc,  v.  L  p.  379.;  PoL  armeniacus  JBerk, 
Sng.  FL,  V.  ▼.  p.  147.,  a  beautifiil  buff  and  white  species,  found 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  collection  of  Capt.  CarmichaeL 
Frpex  ptedulus  Fr,  EL,  r,  i,  p.  143. ;  syn.  H^anum  p6ndulum 
A&,  et  Sckw,,  t,  6.  f.  7. ;    TheMphora    sanguinolenta    Alb»  et 
Sckw^  p.  274.,  Grev.,  t,  225.,  and  our  J!g,  2022. ;  Thel.  amdrpha  _ 

Fr,  EL,  V.  i.  p.  183.     TheL  lact^cens  Berk,  En^,  FL,  p.  167.,        9022 
and  Brit,  Fimn,  No.  21.;    remarkable  for  distilling  drops  of  milk  when 
wounded,  which,  in  taste  and  smell,  resembles  that  of  Ag,  qui^us.     This 
species  occurs  also  on  the  elm.    Thel.  gigant^  Pen,  Mve,  Eur.,  v.  i.  p.  150.; 
Thd.  Uvida  Fr,  Sytt,  Myc.,  v.  i,  p.  ^7.     Thd.  puteana  Schum,,  fri  Syst, 
Myc^  r.  i.  p.  448. ;  a  peculiarly  hygrometric  fungus,  which  occurs  in  houses. 
When  placed,  after  bemg  gummed  on  paper  and  preserved  in  the  herbarium 
for  several  weeks,  in  the  cupboard  where  the  fungus  was  first  found,  and 
where  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate; 
though  the  woodwork,  which,  in  consequence,  in  an  unusuallv  damp 
season,  had   before   been  constantly  dripping,  was  miite  dry;  it, 
in  12  hours,  recovered  its  original  fleshy  appearance,  and  was  studded 
with   drops  of  coffee^oloured  moisture.    (Berk,  in  Mag.  of  BoL 
and    ZooL,  V.  L  p.  44.^      Cal6cera  viscdsa  Fr.  Sytt.  Myc,  v.  i. 
p.  486.;  syn.  Claviuia  visc6sa  Pen,  Contm.,  t.  1.  f.  1.    Peziza  caly- 
dna  Schum,,  syn.  P,  pulchdla  Grev,  Fl,  Ed,,  p.  421. ;  extremely  com- 
mon on  fallen  branches  of  the  larch.    Pez.  buccina  Pen.  Syn,,  p. 
659. ;  Pez,  sangulnea  Pert.  Syn.,  p.  657. ;  Pez.  xanthostigma  Fr. 
OA#.,i.  p.  166.;  Pez.  flex^lla  JFV.  Sytt.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  152.;  Ditlola 
radicata  Ft  -  Sjftt,  Myc,  v.  iL  p.  170.,  and  our  J!^.  2023.    Helotium      9(^3 
radicatum  A16,  et  Schw.,  t.  8.  t.  6. ;  a  very  beautiful,  but  destructive,  fungus, 
growing  on  boards  of  Pinus  sylvestris.      The  mucedinous  roots  insinuate 
themselyes  between  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and,  creeping  far  and  wide,  sepa- 
rate, and  at  length  render  the  substance  soft  and  rotten,  by  exhaustinff  its 
mitritive  particles.   Besides  which,  from  the  erumpent  mode  of  growth  of  this 
fungus*  die  wood   is  rendered  pervious  to  the  rain,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
becomes  brittle  and  perishes.    The  roots  are  perennial,  and  put  forth  fresh 
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individuals  every  year,  which  are  in  pecfection  after  the  a 
raink  Stfctia  parallelB  Fr.  Syil.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p, 
undescribed  ipecies  (Sticlia  ntvea)  is  found  in  ereat  abundance 
near  Paris,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  on  the  fallen  leavei  of  i^ui 
maridnuu,  and  u  most  probabW  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
,_.  London     nurseries.       NffimatUia 


TodeFung.  Meek., 

Fr.   Sytl.  Myc,  t.  a.  p.  : 

■ordina  Fr.  Syil.  Myc,  v. 


^r 


e  spring 


ncephalu  Fr.  Syil.   Muc._ 
22t. ;  Dacrymyces  stilUtus  Keet, 
Grev.t.  159..  and  Our ^.2084.; 
Agyrium  rufum  Fr.  Syil.  Mt/c.,  v. 
,  ii.  p.  833. ;   Niduliria  crucfbulum 
/  Fr.S^a.  Myc.,\.a.p.299.,Gm., 
t.  34.,  and  our  j^.  2025.   Sphm'ria  gclatindn 
I.  48.  r.  123,  124.  a  verv  rare  spedes.     Sp.  abletis 
i   Sp.  strigosa  Alb.  et  Sdiw.,  t.  b.  I.  7.j  Sp, 
,  Syii.  Myc,  V.  ii.  p.  458.;  appearing  like  a  black  scurfy  stain  on 
moist  pine  wood.     Sp.  piUfera  Fr,  Sytl.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  472,;  remarkable  for 
'is  hair4ike  orifice.    Ldphium  mytilinum  Ft.  Sytt.  Mye.,  v.  ii.  p.  533.,  Orai, 
t.  177.  f.  l.,andour^.S026.; 
and  Ldphium  elltum  Grev.,  t. 
^;;^^^         177.  f.  2.,  and  our  fig.  8087. ; 
~"  are  most  cuiious  and  el^ant 

i)Oss  Fungi,  resembliiig  minute  bU 

valve  shells,  placed  with  their  frontal  margin  upwards. 
Pbaddium  Fini  Sdimidl,  Myc.  Heft.,  iL  t.  8.  f.  1 1. ;  on  the 
bait  of  Pinua  sylv^stris.  B^aculiti^itn  Alb.  el  Sdnc^t.S,  {.3.;  l^copfr- 
don  fuligindium  Sate,,  t.  257. ;  Bet.  oliv^ea  fY.  SffiL  Myc^,  v. 
iii.  p.  89.;  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  olive-green  noridia. 
Pencbs'Da  obiftina  Fr-.  Sytl.  Mac,  v.  iii.  p.  191.;  SphBTO* 
dirpuB  steilii  Sow.,  f.  258.  ]  and  Pachn6cybe  fermgiDea  BeHi. 
Eag.  Ft.,  V,  J.  p.  334.,  syn,  Hilcor  ferruglneus  Sou/.,  t.  378.  f. 
10. 
Seveial  spedea  occur  on  the  &llen  conea ; 
■  amongst  which  are;  .ilgiricus  tenac£llu* 
Pen.  U.  Picl.,  t.  1.  f.  3,  4.,  syn.  Ag.  spl- 
•es  iSbui.,  t.  806.,  and  our  fi^,  2088. ; 
°ri,  Syn,,  p.  388,  Ag.  sangmnoltetus 
^.  196.;  a  small  but  elegant  species,  * 
illiiw  B  claret-coloured  fluid  when  broken,  which  often  occurs  on  o 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  though  found  also  on  the  twigs  of  various  trwa. 
strobitlnus  Pert.  Sj/a.,  p.  393.,  and  our  ^.8089.,  syn.  A 
1. 197.;  which  occurs,  also,  occadonally  on  twigs,  as  in 
our  figure.  Jf^dnum  auriscalpium  L.,  Sow.,  t.  867., 
Grev.,  t.  196.,  and  our  &.  2030. ;  ou  cones  of  Finns 
■ylv^tris.  Fetiza  piuki  Battdt.  Cont.,  L  f,  140.;  P.  conf- 
gena  Peri.  San.,  p.  634.,  Gree.  Ft.  Ed.,  p.  485. ;  Sph«'ria 
strobillna  HoU.  et  Schn.,  Fr.  Sytt.  Mye.,  v.  ii.  p.  495.; 
Hysterium  conigenum  Moug.  el  Nett.,  No.  475.;  on 
cone*  of  th«  ' 
Scotch 


^^^^ 


Mye.,Y.m.p.l90.,OTev.,t.i'i&.i 
between  the  scales  of  old  cone* 
of  tiie  spruce  fir. 

On  the  leaves  are  produced  : 
FexlMSubtllisFV.SM'.  Mye.,  v.  ii.  p.  157.;  SphnVia  FintUtri  Dec.  Ft.  Fr., 
T.  ri.  p.  133. ;  Hystirium  Finistti  Sdmid.,  Pen.  &fn.,  p.  S8,,  Grev,,  t.  M. 
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/eddJani  f^td  Pen.  ^.,  p.  813^  Gnv.,t.  7^  udour^.  S031.;  on  i>]oiii 
qiriatris,  occurring  BOmedmea  on  twigs,  and  bong  then  much  larger.  An  allied 
nedes,  JR.  abietinum,  ii  found,  in  Oennany,  oo  the  spruce  fir ;  and  two  on 
Anus  flcea,  M.  columo^e  and  ^.  elittinum.  Allarefij^ured  byAlberttni  and 
Scbwriniti,  in  tbdr  fifth  plue.  The  Utter  infesti  tre«a  to  such  an  extent,  that 
:  nuine  of  hexenbaume. 

Many   Fungi   grow   beneath  the 

ibade  of  (Janfters ;  ai  jfg&ricus  hy- 

poth^iu  ^.,syn.  ^.limacinus  Sow., 

t.  8.,  and  our  _fig.  803S. ;  A.  mutti- 

(inaia  Sdn^.,  »yn.  A.  t^reus  Soa., 

t.  76.,  and  our ^.  8033.;  il.ddici- 

L.,  Saw.,  t.  802.,  and  our  J!g. 

;  thereitikers  of  the  Germans,  "^ 

its  name  implies,  a  most  delicious  agaric,  but  not 

1  with  impunity.     It  abounds  in  mucilaginous  matter,  and 

baa,  therefore,  been  recooimended  for  pulmonary  affections  by  H.  Dufresnoy. 

■^^"^"^       A.  rufiiB  Scop. ;   A.  biWut  Peri. ;  A.  macul&tua  Alb.  rt  Schw., 

J  syn.  A.  camosuB  Sow.,  t.  246,,  and  our 

W  j^.  8038.  j_  A.  vul^is  Pert.  ;  and  A.      t^ 


limdnius  ^V«,  Cantbareli  us  aurantlacua 

Wti^.  t    a    poiaonous  species,  which 

muat  be  carefully  distinguished  from 

tbeediUeoi)e,C.  db4rius,fV.,  our^.S037.  Boletus    | 

"     syn.  B.  Uctffiuus  With.,  Sow.,  t.  +80. 

an  esculent  species,  according  to  Persooo.  B.  bovlnua 
b£.;  and  £.  Tariegfttus  Swartx.  H^dnum  imbriciUum  It., 
Gnv.,t.  71.,  and  our /tf. 
2035. ;  and  H.  compAc-^ 
tUDi  Pert.  Thel£phora> 
terriatris  Fr.;  T.  lad- 
I  Fi-.,  syn.  Helr£lk 
caryopbyllse'a  Boll.,  t. 
■""  ,Bnd  ourj%.8038.i 
T.  byssdides  FY. 
Claviiria  irin^tinB  Pen. ; 
■yn.  I.eitia  milrula  Gnv.,  t.  81.,  and  our 
Pen.,   Gret.,    t.   165.,  and   our  ^.8040.      , 

SnfaK'riB  agaricifiirinis  Saw.,  U  354.,    and  our  _fig,  804S,  paraMtk   upon 
Bianhdmyces  granul^tus  JV.;  and  S.aluticea  Pm.,  lyn.   8, 
danta  Saw.,  t.  159.,  and  our  J!g.  2044. ;  are  both  among  the 
.  — : J fn-.-i,  f^ugi;   and  to  these  may 


cucuU&tum    Fr., 

Spathularia  Mvida 

CB|Ht&ta  Hohulr,  syn. 


be  added  the  interesting  8.  laterlda  fV^  developed  upon  a^  „  ,  ,,, 

so  strangely  altered  by  the  parasite  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  ^HeWelJa 

"  tC  branches  of  the  larch,  which  are  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  thinning 
plantations,  are  frequently  covered  with  i4garicus  mitis  Pen.;  and  under  the 
■bade  abounds  Boletus  /aricinus  Berk. 

Tie  Sfgda  of  lie  ^eaei.     The  mode  which  we  have  followed  in  the  study 
of  the  AiWnK,  as  in  all  the  other  orders  and  genera  treated  of  ip  '*•••  -~* 
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has  been,  first,  to  study  the  subject  historically,  that  is,  to  asceitaln  what  has 
been  said  of  it  in  books ;  and,  next,  to  study  it  practically,  that  is  to  compare 
the  information  and  the  plates  given  in  books,  with  Uvinf  plants.  After 
perusing  all  the  works  we  could  procure  on  the  subject,  incmduig  Lambot's 
GefMs  Pmut,  8d  edit.,  2  vols,  8vo,  and  the  third  Yolume  of  that  woiIl  (which, 
though  only  three  or  four  copies  have  vet,  August,  1837,  been  published, 
we  have  been  very  kindly  favoured  with  tne  loan  of  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford),  we  took  the  first  two  volumes  of  Lambert's  work,  and  that 
volume  of  fiJQchaux's  North  American  Syha  which  contains  the  iAi^tinas  of 
North  America,  in  our  hands,  and  visited  Loddiges's  arboretum,  the  Horti- 
cultural Societ/s  Garden,  Kew,  Syon  House,  Dropmore,  Whitton,  Pains 
HUl,  Mill  Hfll,  White  Knights,  and  the  principal  nurseries;  and,finom  the  study 
of  die  plants  in  these  pluses,  in  connexion  with  the  descriptions  and  plates 
in  the  books  we  have  mentioned,  we  have  arrived  at  the  general  condumons 
which  we  shall  now  shortlv  lay  b^ore  the  reader,  as  prelinunary  to  giving  each 
genus,  and  its  species  and  varieties,  in  detail. 

In  every  arrangement  of  species  and  varieties,  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  objects  in  view.  I^t,  to  throw  all  the  kinds  into  groups 
capable  of  being  more  or  less  distinctlv  defined ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  being  repre- 
sented by  one  species  as  a  type;  such,  for  example,  as  the  group  Sylvestres, 
of  the  section  Bhne,  which  consists  of  species  aU  more  or  less  resembUog  the 
Scotch  pine  in  foliage  and  in  cones.  The  use  of  these  groups  is,  to  render 
the  whole  mass  easily  comprehended  by  any  person  who  knows  only  a  few  of  the 
species ;  and,  secondly,  wnen  separating  these  groups  into  species  and  varieties, 
to  give  as  prominent  a  place  to  all  varieties  and  subvariedes  that  are  truly  dis- 
tinct,  as  if  they  were  species.  Besides  the  azgument  which  we  have  advanced  in 
favour  of  throwing  the  kinds  into  groups,  there  are  the  important  ones  men- 
tioned in  Part  II.  of  this  work  (y,  216.^ ;  vis.  those  of  assisting  a  collector  of 
trees  to  make  a  judicious  selection,  and  of  preventing  a  beginner  in  botanical 
studies  from  puzzling  himself  in  finding  out  specific  disdncdons  where  none 
really  exist.  The  reason  why  we  wish  to  keep  every  variety  and  subvariety 
as  distinct  as  possible  is,  that,  in  the  practice  of  arboriculture,  whether  for 
useful  or  ornamental  purposes,  a  variety  is  often  of  as  much  importance  as  a 
species,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  more  so  :  for  example,  in  P.  sylv^tria,  the 
Highland  variety  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  produce  timber  of  a  superior 
quality  to  the  common  kind ;  and,  in  point  of  ornament,  for  situations  where 
die  common  kind  of  Scotch  pine  is  too  large,  the  species  may  be  repre- 
sented by  P.  (s.)  p.  Mufhut  nana,  which  forms  a  beautifiil  Utde  bush. 

In  studying  the  ilbi^time  from  living  trees,  the  terminal  buds,  the  number 
of  leaves  in  a  bundle  or  sheath,  and  their  position  on  the  branch,  the  sheatha 
being  persistent  or  deciduous,  and  the  form  of  the  cones,  and  the  character 
of  their  scales,  are  the  principal  points  by  which,  we  think,  one  species  or  group 
of  kinds  can  be  distinguished  fit>m  another.  Thus,  in  Plnus,  all  the  varietiea  of 
P.  sylv^stris  have  short-pointed  resinous  buds,  differing  less  in  this  respect 
•than  they  do  in  their  cones,  or  in  the  length  of  their  foliage.  P.  LaHcio 
(which  we  consider  as  including  a  number  of  European  and  some  Astatic 
kinds,  generally  ranked  as  species,  such  as  P.  tatirica,  P.  romluoa,  P.  caUi- 
brica,  P,  caramdnica,  ficc.*)  is  distinguished  by  its  long,  sharply  pomted,  con- 
cave-sided, resinous  buos;  and  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pfnea,  by  their  abort, 
blunt,  imbricated  buds,  which  are  never  covered  with  resin.  The  buds  of 
P.  7\eMa  (which  we  consider  to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  varieties  generally 
treated  as  species,  under  the  names  of  P.  rlgida,  P.  variabilis,  P.  ser6tina,  &c) 
are  very  small  and  resinous,  and  they  are  more  numerous  on  the  shoots  than  in 
any  other  species,  either  European  or  American.  All  the  kinds  belonging  to 
P.  T^BB^da  have  also  the  peculiar  property  of  sending  out  numerous  small  abor- 
tive shoots  from  the  dormant  or  adventitious  buds  in  their  trunks  and  larger 
branches,  by  which  the  trees  may  be  known  at  a  glance,  even  at  a  distance. 
All  the  tender  kinds  (such  as  P.  longif61ia,  and  its  allied  sorts,  P.  leiophf  Ua, 
P.  canari^nsis,  &c.)  have  small  obscure  buds ;  and  so  on*     The  scales  of 
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the  cones  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  syW^stris  terminate  in  surfaces  having 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  a  depressed  pyramid;  Uiose  of  all  the  varieties 
of  P.  Larido  have  a  smooth  lip,  more  or  less  protruding,  and  terminating 
m  a  depressed  point ;  those  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  Pindster  terminate  in 
a  strong  woody  pyramidal  pomt;  and  those  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  TVe^da 
in  a  slender  sharp  prickle,  turned  upwards  or  downwards.  The  cones  of 
(fiflerent  varieties  or  what  we  consider  as  the  same  species  vary  much  in 
sixe;  and,  as  these  variously  sized  cones  are  generaliy  reproduced  from 
seed,  the  plants  bearing  them  have  been  usualfy  treated  as  distinct  spe- 
cies. We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  &ct  of  the  seed  of  laige-coned 
varieties  producing  phmts  bearing  lai^  cones,  any  more  a  proof  that  the  kind 
is  a  species,  than  we  do  that  of  seedlmgs  from  the  seeds  or  a  large  apple  pro* 
dttdn^  trees  bearing  large  apples,  a  proof  that  the  particular  kind  or  apple  is 
a  species  distinct, from  ipple  trees  bearing  small  apples.  The  cones  of  P.(a,)  p. 
MugkuM  are  twice  the  size  of  those  of  P.  (s.)  p.  pumilio ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  plants  are  hardly  distinguishable.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  the  com* 
perison  between  pine  trees  and  apple  trees  is  not  a  fair  ground  of  aigument ; 
because  the  apple  tree  is  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  far  removed  from  its  natural 
habits ;  but  to  this  we  answer,  that  the  same  efiects  as  those  produced  by 
culture  in  the  apple  tiee,  are  produced  by  a  varietv  of  seographical  and  phy- 
sical drcomstances  in  the  pine  tree ;  and  of  this  the  two  above-named 
varieties  of  P.  sylvestris  ma^  be  cited  as  a  proof. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  species  of  pines  may  be  classed  according  to  the  num- 
ber in  a  sheath ;  and  this  is  a  most  convenient  mode  of  determining  the  groups 
and  even  the  species,  in  the  case  both  of  young  plants,  and  of  trees  without 
cones.  All  the  European  species,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Cemhra^  have  only 
2  leaves  in  a  sheath,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic,  Mexican,  and  Califomian  kincls 
have  S»  4,  or  5  leaves ;  while  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have,  for 
the  most  part,  3.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  in  diflferent  species ;  but  much  less 
so  in  the  varieties  of  the  same  species  t£ui  might  be  imagined.  Thus,  in  all 
the  variedes  of  P.  Larido  the  leaves  are  nearly  double  the  length  of  those  of 
P.  sylvestris. 

i4aus.  In  studying  this  genus,  and  arranging  the  kinds  according  to  their 
bods,  cones,  and  Inves,  we  consider  P.  sylv^tris,  P.  Larido,  P.  i^idster, 
P.  i%nea,  P.halep^nsis,  and  P.  Cembra^  as  the  principle  European  species,  and 
the  other  European  kinds  as  only  varieties  of  them.  P.  austr^is,  P.  T^e^da, 
P.  Bankstona,  P.  Inops,  P.  p6ngens,  and  P.  5tr6bu8,  we  consider  as  the  prin- 
qpal  spedes  of  North  Amenca.  P.  Sabini oiia,  P.  ponder6sa,  and  P.  ins^nis 
are  the  principal  species  of  California.  P.  Lambertir^  and  P.  montfcola 
also  from  Cahfomia,  and  P.  exc^ka  from  Nepal,  appear  to  be  only  varieties 
of  P.  Ar6btt8.  The  most  remarkable  species  fVom  Nepal  is  P.  Gerardu^, 
which  has  strsight  stiff  leaves  like  those  of  P.  Pfnea,  but  with  caducous 
sheaths. 

^'^bies  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  so  few  spedes,  that  it  is  attended  with 
no  great  difficulty.  A,  rQbra,  A.  nigra,  and  A.  kibe,  are  probably  only  differ- 
ent forms  of  one  and  the  same  species.  A.  Smithiona  may  possibly  be  a  variety 
of  A,  exc^lsa,  and  A.  dumosa  of  A,  canadensis.  A»  Do6eIasi  and  A,  Menriesti 
appear  spedfically  distinct,  but  there  are  only  ver^^  small  plants  of  the  latter 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  if  hies,  from  Cepha- 
lonia,  which  has  lanceolate  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  like  those  of  an  arau* 
caria,  has  just  (1837)  been  introduced. 

Plcea  is  a  very  easy  genus ;  P.  balsamea,  Fr^er^  and  Pichta  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  one  spedes ;  and,  though  P.  Webbidna  has  ptirple  cones,  we  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  considered  more  distinct  from  P.  pectiniita  than  T^lia 
srandifblia  is  from  T,  parvifolia.  The  colour  of  the  cones  in  the  Abi66Bx 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  specific  distinction ;  because  in  all  exten- 
sive woods  of  one  species,  such  as  of  P.  sylv^tris  and  LfU*ix  europae^a  in 
Scotland,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  considerabi  v. 

7/arix.    It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether  there  are  more  than  one 
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Species  of  this  genus ;  but  the  varieties  we  adroit  to  be  distinct ;  and  these  might 
be  increased  in  number,  if  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  cones  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

To  obsenre  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  same  species,  they  should 
be  studied  in  all  their  native  habitats ;  and,  to  mark  how  all  these  diflerent 
forms  return  to  that  of  the  species  which  may  be  considered  the  central  or 
normal  form,  it  is  necessai^  to  stud^  them  under  cultivation  in  the  same  soil, 
situation,  and  climate.  Many  species  of  ^Ibi^tinse  that  are  very  distinct  in 
the  forests  of  America,  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  the  pinetuma  of 
Britain ;  and  species  which  appear  very  distinct  in  the  pure  air  and  elevated 
situation  of  Dropmore,  are  hardly  recognisable  as  different  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  Hackney  arboretum.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  this 
last  situation,  the  only  species  which  thrive  are  P,  Larido  and  its  varieties, 
and  P.  Pin&ster  and  P,  Pinea.  These,  thereforei  may  be  considered  the 
best  pines  for  planting  in  cities. 

Wnatever  we  may  think  on  the  subject  of  species,  we  have  treated  all 
the  kinds  in  such  a  manner,  and  given  so  many  synonymes,  that  those  who 
difler  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  our  pases  the 
species  of  other  authors.  The  great  objects  that  we  have  had  in  view,  in 
this  work,  in  reducing  the  number  of  species,  have  been  to  simplify  and  to 
generalise,  in  order  to  render  the  subject  of  technical  distinctions  less  per- 
plexing to  general  readers,  and  to  young  students  in  arboriculture. 

As  the  dried  specimens  of  the  ^bi^tinsB,  firom  the  large  siie  of  the  cones, 
cannot,  in  general,  be  kept  in  paper,  like  the  spedroens  of  broad-leaved  trees, 
we  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners,  that  we  have  found  slight  paste- 
board boxes,  like  those  in  which  hats  are  kept,  which  cost,  in  London,  about 
6d,  each,  a  very  convenient  receptacle  for  enclosing  them.  Each  box  will 
contain,  at  an  average,  half  a  dozen  species.  The  specimens,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  gathered,  should  be  dipped  in  boiling  water,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  they  will  retain  their  leaves ;  and  as  the  cones  generally  open 
by  drying,  when  it  is  wished  to  see  their  correct  shape,  they  ought  to  be  put 
into  cola  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  sc^esdose  up,  and  the  cone 
resumes  its  original  form. 

Genus  I. 


aafflffin 


PPNUS  L,    Tbb  Pinb.    Lm.  Sysi.  Monce'cia  Monad^phia. 

IdeuMemihn.  Lin.  Gen.,  4091:  JuM.,414ij  Ft  Br.»  108J.|  Tourn.,  LSSB,  356,  i  G«rtii.,CSL; 
nTdu  Ham ,  &  p.  SS9. ;  Umb.  Pin.,  fid  ed.,  L  t  1. 

Stftumffmei.  Ve  pin,  lY. ;  Fichte,  Pynbaum,  or  Kiefer,  Oer, ;  Pynboom,  DtOek ;  Pino,  ItoL  and 
Sptm.  \  Plnu.  Angto-SoMom ;  Plnnua,  WeM  i  Pelgne,  Er$e. 

DerbtaiUm.  The  wonl  Plnua  comet  ttom  the  Greek  nAiai,  lued  by  Theophraitut  to  detisnate  the 
pine  tree.  Finoa  hai  for  Its  root  slon,  which  tigniflet  fkt ;  becf  use  the  trees  of  tbit  genu*  Axralch 
pitdi  and  tar.  Othert  derite  toe  word  Plnut  flnom  ata,  or  pya,  a  mountain  or  rock,  Cettici  in 
aUiuioa  to  the  habitat  of  the  tree ;  the  British  towns  Pen-ryn,  Pen-rith,  and  Pen-maen  ;  and  the 
Spanish  ones,  Penna-flor,  Penn»*flel,  ftc,  bdng  so  call  from  bdng  buUt  on  hills,  or  roeka. 

Detcnpiion,  Evei^green  trees,  generallv  of  large  size,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  an  eminent  de^;ree  l^th  useful  and  ornamental. 
They  flower,  in  Britain,  in  May  and  June,  and  generally  ripen  their  cones  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  The  species  may  be  Arranged  either 
according  to  their  cones,  or  their  leaves ;  and  we  have  adopted  the  latter 
feature  as  the  foundation  of  our  sections,  because  it  is  applicable  to  trees  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth ;  and  because  many  of  the  species  in  London 
gardens  have  not  yet  borne  cones. 

Sect  i.  Bina, — Leaves  generally  2  in  a  Sheath. 

$  i.  Sylvestres. 
Sect,  Char,    Leaves  short,  more  or  leas  glaucous ;  cones  short,  generally  small. 
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on  ihort  (botitalks.    Buds  ovate,  blimtf<Mnted,  and  more  or  leu  eoTered 
iritli  resin. 

A.  Coti^  hmmg  the  Scalei  without  Prirkkt. 

The  wood,  or  Scvtdi,  Kne,  or  Scotch  Fir. 

.,  ISX  ;  Hook.  Scot,  US.  1  Dun.  BM. 


J  1.  p.  stltb' 

Hmtmmtkm     Un.  Sp.  I 
CslL.  G.  p.  ue.  j  WdoiIt 


.,  mii.arf  ■ 


•rl.lilLLI 


|H.T« 


|Ll».  I 


in., S.D.3X;  Limh.  Ptn., 
— --— —  .   '    .  .   M  .    -,    s    I   .,  ,    .     .      ,    ,.     .  iIkJu.  h.  Hlb«ni..  p.  258.  i 

M^mO.  Sfmifi^,  a.  ,.,. .  1  „.i,„^L  .,,,,...,,.„,  ..  |.  ,.„  -  |^„,,  ;.(„„,  B  3*8, 
»■- 1""      J"-  'S'l'  blnU,  St..  H«n.  /Wr     Nn   irjvi.  ;  /•  rOLra   ,1/i/f   1^,   Ncl  1  j  ?,  iTtrMMl 

fr.  -  taiwiM  FohtL  ttBitiDB  Flc^u,  KIcrer,  Tiune,  juid  iSothrr  aanw,  whTcb  m  fl.tn  Ln 
Hmjort  j(»a*iBtjiSn'.i  Prabooin,  Dmc*  j  Pinn lyiy.iko.  iiai.  i  l-iue  wjltiUn,  Span. ;  Fjnt, 

Etfrmtimn.    Wtni.lv.  IfnL  BoL.  l!'Ji7. ;  fill.  Rot..  1  e  f  1  i  Mill.  Illuit,L8S.i  Hunt  E»tl. 
t  k^  SiU^N"'\'-"  '."-.■■'""".  '■'"■    :■'.■"",:  '  :  .'■■"■  -■'■■'!■. '■»-'- i  N.  Oit  Hbb.,& 

Spec.  Qim:,  !sc.     Leaves  rigid,  id  pairs.     Voung  c 
recurred.     Creat  of  the  anthers   very  small.    {SmiiA.)     Buds 
(J%.  8043.)oyate,bluot-poin[ed,rrom  Jin.  toiiii.  loi.g,andiin  " 
wide  in  the  broadest  part ;  white,  with  a  reddish  tip,  the  whitt   , 
produced  by  resiiioiiBexudatiaD.    The  central  bud  generally  with 
£  or  6  smaller  ones  round  it.   Leaves  (Jig.i0i4.b.)  Trom  IJin.  t     ' 
8}  in.  long,  somewhat  waved  and  twisted,  slightly  concave  on  th 
upper,  and  convex  on  the  under  sur^e;    light  bluish  green,  ' 
inel;  serrulated  on  the  edges;  tbe  sheath  lacerated  and  sEghtly 
ringed.     Cones  (JSg.  8044.  a)  from  8  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  from 
lin.  to  IJin.  broad.     Scales  (_y^.  8044.  dl  from  I  m.  to  IJ in.       ww 
long,  lerminaling  in  an  irregular   rour.ai<led    projecting  point,  often  re- 

cnrved.     Seeds,  with  the  wing  (c),  from  1  in.  to  IJin.lor         '"' '""- 

wing,  fivm  -^  in.  to  J^in. 
long;  dark-coloured.  Cotj- 
ledons  (Jig.  8045.)  5  lo  7,  — 
A  tall,  straight,  hardy,  long* 
lived  tree,  from  60  ft.  to 
100ft. high;  anativeof  most 
parts  of  Europe, do weriDg_  in 
Hay  and  June,  and  ripening 
its  cones  about  18  months 
afterwards  j  the  most  valu- 
able, for  its  timber,  of  all  the 
European  species  of  Pinae. 

rcncfvf.  Like  all  trees  which 
have  an  extennve  gef^^aphi- ' 
cal  range,  and  grow  on  almost 
ever3r  kind  oT  soil,  and  at 
gTe*t  elevationE  as  well 
plains,  tbe  varieties  and  van- 
I  of  the    Scotch  pine 


;  without  the 


the  exterior 
»  of  the  tree,  and 

Uity  of  its  timber  and 

la  products.    On  poor 
•mis,  at  great  elevations,  it 

beetunes  a  diminutiTe  ahrub:  and  in  low  situations,  where  it  is  a  lofty 
timber  tree,  the  wood  on  some  light  sandy  soils,  is  white,  almost 
without  resin,  and  oflittle  duration;  while  on  other  soils,  of  a  colder  and 
more  substantial  nature,  it  is  red,  heavy,  and  of  great  durability.  It 
appeara,  also,  that  the  same  soil  will  produce  both  white-wooded,  and  red- 
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wooded  trees;  and  that  aeeds  from  red^wooded 
trees  will,  at  least  in  many  instances,  produce 
others  the  wood  of  which  is  red.  ^  The  first  re- 
corded notice  which  we  have  of  varieties  or  varia- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Scotch 
Sine  is  in  the  IVeatue  on  Forest  TVeei^  published 
y  the  Earl  of  Haddington  in  1760.  HisXordship 
says :  **  Though  I  have  beard  it  asserted  that  there 
is  but  one  kmd  of  Scots  fir,  and  what  difference 
is  seen  in  the  wood  when  wrought  is  only  owing  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil  where  it  grew, 
yet  I  am  convinced  it  is  otherwise ;  for  this  reason : 
When  I  cut  firs  that  were  too  near  the  house, 
there  were  people  alive  here  who  remembered  when 
my  father  Sought  the  seed.  It  was  all  sown  to- 
gether in  the  seed  bed,  removed  to  a  nursery,  and 
afterwards  planted  out  the  same  day.  These 
trees  I  cut  down,  and  saw  some  of  them  very 
white  and  spongy,  others  of  them  red  and  hani, 
though  stanmng  within  a  few  yards  of  one  another. 
Hiis  makes  me  gather  my  cones  from  the  trees 
that  have  the  reddest  wood,  as  I  have  said 
before."  (IVeaiise,  ^c)  Boutcher,  in  1775,  sa^s 
that  it  has  been  an  old  dispute^  which  still 
subsists,  whether  there  are  more  sorts  than  one  of  the  Scotch  pine  or  fir. 
It  is  commonly  objected,  he  adds,  that  the  diflerence  which  we  see  in  the 
wood  is  owinc  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows ;  but  Uiat  this  opinion  is  founded  on  insufficient  observation^  for 
he  haa  seen  many,  pine  trees  cut  down  of  equal  age,  in  the  same  spot, 
where  some  were  wnite  and  spongy,  and  others  red  and  hard.  "  The  dtf- 
ference  of  colour  may  easfly  be  distinguished  by  any  one  who  walks 
through  a  newly  pruned  plantation  even  of  young  trees.**  {TV-eatite^  4^., 
p.  137.)  The  important  met,  that  both  red  and  white  wood  mav  be  pro- 
duced Dy  the  same  soil,  is  confirmed  by  two  specimens  of  wood  in  I^w- 
son's  Museum,  Edinburgh.  They  were  presented  by  James  FarqnharsoD, 
£s^.,  of  Invercauld,  in  Imvemess-shire,  tne  proprietor  of  some  of  the  finest 
native  forests  of  Scotch  pine  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  specimens  was  of 
very  fine-grained  red  wood,  cut  from  a  tree  800  years  old,  and  grown  on  a 
gravelly  soil  with  a  mixture  of  clay ;  and  the  other  was  a  specimen  of  a 
wldte-wooded  tree,  cut  from  one  dbout  70  years  of  age,  which  had  been 
grown  on  the  same  soil.    (Man,  p.  «S32.) 

The  difierenc^  both  in  the  external  appearance  and  in  the  qualities  of 
the  timber  of  difibent  trees  of  P2nus  sylv^tris,  received  a  cood  deal  of 
attention  from  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar,  about  1810  (see  Mem,  CaL  Hort.  Soc, 
vol.  i.  p.  121.^;  and,  subsequently,  from  various  other  authors,  more  sne- 
ciallv  tne  cultivators  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  France :  but,  after  all  tnat 
has  been  done  on  the  subject,  we  agree  with  M.  Vilmorin,  who  has  studied 
P,  sylv^tris,  in  its  various  forms,  more,  we  believe,  than  any  other  roan, 
that  its  varieties  can  only  be  properly  known  and  described  by  those  who 
have  studied  them  in  collections,  or  Scoles  d*etudc,  in  which  several  plants 
of  each  sort  have  been  planted  in  the  same  ground,  and  allowed  to  attain 
maturity  there,  both  standing  singly,  and  in  masses.  fDelamarre's  TVaUe 
Pratique  de  la  Culture  des  IHns,  &c.,  p.  24. :  note  by  M.  Vilmorin.)  IL 
Vilmorin,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  2121.),  has  made  a  collection, 
for  this  purpose,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  pine  that  he  could 
procure  in  Europe,  on  his  estate  at  Barres,  near  Montargis ;  with  the  view, 
after  a  suitable  period,  of  determining  the  distinct  sorts.  In  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  marked  varieties,  of  which  we  have  seen 
plants  in  the  environs  of  London. 
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1  P. «.  I   milgaru,  the  comn%o7t    wild   Pine   {Jig.  8040.,    to  our  uiual 

Kale),  is  diui  described  by  Dod  of  Fomr,    Branchet    forming 

a  pjrramidal  head;    leaves  mBrgiiiBted,  of  a  duk  green  colour, 

ana  but   little  gUiicons   underiieath  j  cones 

conudeTBblj  elongated,    and    tapering   to   a 

point,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  very  rugged. 

"  This  vBiiety  seemi  to  be  but  short-Ered, 

becommg  soon  stunted  in  its  appearance,  and    ' 

it  is  altogether  s  very  inferior  tree  to  either  \ 

varietr8,orv8riety3,"(ro/.Mfm.,i,p.  183.)  , 

The  common  wild  pine  of  the  Frencn  is,  by    j 

Loiseleuf  Dealongcbamps   and   some    other  A 

authon,   called    simply  P.  sylvfairis,  ii4iile  N 

others  again  name  it  P,  a.  genev^nsis  :    but, 

whether  the  P.  sylv^tris  of  Loiseleur  Des- 

longchamps  (in  the  Xoupeau  Du  Hamel')  and 

oTBose,  and  the  P.s.genevdasisofDehunarre 

(ihpti   Prat.,  Sec,   p.  83.1  and  of  several 

other  French  authors,  apply  to  one  and  the 

same  rarietr  ;  and  whether  this  variety  be  8046 

dentical  with  the  P.  s.  genev£nsis  of  the  Horticultural  Societ}^* 

GardcD,  received  froni  Noisette  of  Paris,  and  of  which  a  plate  is 

given  in  our  last  Volume ;  we  are  luiable  to  decide.     If  they  are  the 

•ame,  which  we  think  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  then  the  A  aylvia- 

tris  of  the  French  is  of  little  value  as  a  timber  tree,  ancf  verv 

inferior  to  even  the  P.  s.  rulg&ris,  or  commonest  variety  of  the  Scotch 

pine  (bund  in  Britain, 
I  P.  f.  2  harnont^ :   P.  horiiontilis  Dom  of  Foifir ;  P.  sylvfstris  var. 

fDontioa  Sami,  Plant.  Cal,  p.  65.  j  the  Speystde  Pine,  Horl. 
Soe.  1    the   Highland   I^ie,    Grigor  in   Gard.    Mag.,  viii.  p.  10. ; 

the  hori2ontal'%ranched  wild  Pbe,  Lauit. ;  the  red-wooded  Scotch 
Roe,  Saxg !  ?  P.  rAbra  Jlfi^  Did.  and  N.  Du  Ham. — This  va- 
riety is  described  by  Don  of  Forbr  as  being  "strongly  marked 
and  permanent."  It  "  ii  diatinguisbed  fma  the  fbnner  by  the 
disposition  of  its  branches,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  hori- 
(ontal  direction,  and  for  a  tendency  to  bend  downwards  close  by 
the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  the  first  variety, 
and  serrulated,  and  not  marginated.  They  are  distiagiushsbie  at  a 
distance  by  their  much  lighter  and  beautiful  glaucous  colour.  The 
baritof  the  trunk  is  not  so  nigeed  as  in  the  preceding  varietv.  Its 
cones  are  thicker,  not  so  much  pointed,  and  smoother.  Tne  tree 
seems  to  be  a  more  hardy  plant,  being  easily  reconciled  to  very 
various  soils  and  aituadans.  It  grows  veiy  treely,  and  ijuickly 
arrives  at  a  considerable  siie."  Ur.  Don  abo  coi^ectures  "  that 
the  fir  woods  which  formerly  abounded  in  Scotland,  the  trees 
of  which  arrived  at  a  large  siie,  may  have  been  of  this  variety  or 
species."  "  I  have  certunly  observed,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  fir  woods  of  the  present  day,  which  are  ao  much  com- 
plained of,  are  of  the  common  variety  [P.  s.  1  vulgkris];  at  least, 
not  more  than  one  tree  out  of  10  or  12  is  of  the  second  and  more 
desirable  kind  [P.  a.  2  horiiontSlis].  I  think,"  continues  Mr.  Don, 
"  that  this  is  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  supposed 
decline  of  the  Scotch  6r  in  this  country,  for  two  reasons  :  lit,  be- 
cause var,  8  [P.  s.  8  hoHiontilis]  retains  all  the  good  qualities 
formerly  attributed  to  the  Scotch  fir;  and,  Zdly,  because,  as  var.  1 
[P.  a.  1  vulgaris]  produces  its  cones  much  more  freely  than  the 
other,  the  seed.gatherers,  who  are  pud  by  the  quantity,  and  not  bv 
the  qu^ty,  would  seise  upon  the  former,  and  n^lect  the  latter. 
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(Cal.  Mem,,  i.  p.  125.)    This  variety  abounds  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Moray,  ana  Inverness,  more  espexnally  in  the  Hiffaland 
districts  of  Abemethy  and  Strathspey ;  and  in  the  forests  of  Mar, 
Invercauld,  and  Olentanner,  alone  with  the  white-wooded  pine»  and 
always  on  a  light  hazelly  loam.    The  first  individuals  who  collected 
seeds  and  raised  plants  for  sale  of  this  varieQr  were  Messrs.  A. 
and  J.  Grieor,  nurserymen  at  Elgin  and  Torres ;  for  whose  exer- 
tions the  Highland   Society  awarded  thero  a  premium  in  1830. 
This  variety  appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by  Sur  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1828,  in  which  he  recomniends 
procuring  the  seeds  of  red  pine  firom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
alleging  that  the  ordinary,  or  white-wooded,  "Scotch  fir  "  is   ''an 
inferior  varietv,  brought  from  Canada  not  more  than  half  a  century 
since."  This  Canadian  variety  he  describes  "  as  a  mean*lookine  tree^ 
but  very  prolific  of  seed ;  on  which  account  the  nursery  gardeners 
are  enabled  to  raise  it  in  vast  quantities."  (See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  iiL 
p.  351.)     Every  botanist  knows  that  the  Scotch  pme  is  not  indi> 
genous  to  America ;  and  every  nurseryman,  that  seeds  of  pines  of 
any  kind  are  received  from  that  country  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities.   It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  commonest  description  of 
Scotch  pine  is  much  more  prolific  of  seed  than  the  P,  s.  norizon- 
talis ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  led  Sir  Walter  Scott  into 
the  above-mentioned  error.     We  may  also  add  that  at  Stratton 
Strawles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
pines  in  the  woods  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq.,  of  both  of  which 
that  sentleman  has  sent  us  specimens.    One  of  them  is  called  the 
Scotch  pine,  and  the  other  the  American  pine ;  but  both  are  ob- 
viously P,  sylv^tris:  the  so  called  American  variety  has  longer 
leaves  and  a  redder  bark  than  the  other ;  and,  when  cut  down,  the 
wood  is  found  white  throughout,  while  the  heart  wood  of  the  other 
is  red.    There  are  young  plants  of  P.  s.  horizontilis  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden ;  and  both  plants  and  seeds  of  it  may  be 
obtuned   in    large  quantities  from  Messrs.  Grigor  of  Elein   and 
Forres,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edmbur^,  Mr.  Charlwood  of  London,  and 
M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris.    There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  which,  in  1837, 
was  named  P.  rubra,  and  which  answers  to  the  description  of  Don's 
variety.    It  is  25  ft.  high,  and  was  planted  about  1 825.    The  branches 
are  depressed  towards  the  stem ;  and  the  leaves  are  short,  and  of  a 
beautiuil  glaucous  hue. 
2  P. «.  3  undnata,  the  hooked^oned  wild  Pine ;   Mar  Forest  wild  Pine, 
Hort,  Soc,  Garden ;  is  another  of  Don  of  Forfer's  varieties,  which  is 
described  by  him,  in  the  article  before  quoted,  as  a  remarkable 
variety,  quite  distinct  both  from  P.  s.  vulgiiris  and  P.  s.  horizon- 
tfdis.    Its  leaves  are  of  a  still  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  last, 
insomuch  that  they  appear  of  a  truly  light  glaucous  hue,  approach^ 
ins  to  a  silvei^  tint,    its  branches  form,  like  P.  s.  vulgiiris,  a  pyra- 
midal head ;  but  it  di^rs  remarkably  in  its  cones  firom  both  the 
former  varieties ;  the  cones  in  this  variety  having  the  appearance  of 
being  beset  with  blunt  prickles  bent  backwarcb.    The  leaves  are 
serrulated;  a  character  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  fixmi  i^.  s. 
vulgaris,  with  which  the  tree  agrees  in  having  a  ppamidal  head.  This 
variety  is  more  common  than  P.  s.  horizontaiis,  and  it  also  pro- 
duces good  timber.    There  are  young  plants  of  this  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  it  may  be  obtained,  also,  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh.  Fig,  2047.  is  a  cone  of  the  P.  s.  uncinikta 
of  M.  Vilmorin,  taken  fitnn  a  cone  received  firom  that  gentleman, 
and  which  we  conclude  to  be  the  same  variety  a8,or  at  all  events  nearly 
related  to,  that  described  by  Don  of  Forfiv.   It  will  be  observed  that 
this  booked  cone  b  quite  mfferent,  both  in  its  general  form,  and  the 
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3tighu,v\iich  is  alio  often  called  P.uncinita. 
P.  i.  4  iagueyieata  ;  Fia  de  Hagucnau,  Fr. ;  Ro- 
thentaane  of  Schoctel,  Beedsman,  Rastadt, — 
This  varietj  was  introduced  from  the  foreats 
of  Haguenau  (whence  its  name)  and  Raatadt, 
oa  both  lidea  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  thui  de- 
scribed ioLawson's  Manmal: — "The  old  trees 
are  ranarkaUj  tall,  stnight,  free  fiaiD 
bnnchea,  except  near  the  suiamit,  with  re- 
BMrfatUj  smooth  reddish-coloured  bark.  The 
learea  of  the  voung  plants  are  lon^  than 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding  varieties;  tbey 
are  much  waved  or  twisted,  of  a  light  green'  ,^ 
■lightly  glaucous  colour,  and  minutely  serru-kr^ 
lated;  the  young  terminal  budi  are  of  apecu-V'^ 
liar  reddish  colour,  and  generally  moreor  less 
covered  with  whitish  resin.  The  young  plants 
are,  bendea  their  difference  in  shade  ofcolour, 
readily  diatinguished  by  thdr  stronser  and  more 
rapid  growth."  (AgricuU.  Manual,  p.  230.)  On  Decembers.  I 
we  inspected  the  trees  of  this  variety  cniwinff  in  the  nd^bouriiood 
of  Rastadt,  and  purchased  some  seeds ;  and  on  the  next  day  we 
went  through  the  Forest  of  Haguenau,  in  company  with  M.  Nebe^ 
of  the  finn  of  Nebel  and  Neunreutter,  dealers  in  madder  and  in 
seeds  of  the  H^uenau  pine.  The  young  trees  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine  were  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth,  and  answer  well  to  the 
deacription  of  the  variety  given  by  Mr.  Lawson.  The  soil  in  which 
they  were  growing  on  the  Oermau  side  of  the  Rhine  was  gravelly 
or  taAdy  on  the  sur&ce,  and  somewhat  loamy  below;  that  at 
Haguenau  seemed  to  be  all  a  deep  sand ;  but,  the  sur&ces  of  both 
forests  being  quite  flat,  and  very  little  above  the  level  of  die  Rhine, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  subsoil,  at  a  certain  depth,  b^ng  moist 
in  both  cases.  The  Forest  of  H^uenau,  U.  Nebel  informed  us, 
extended  over  upwards  of  30,000  acres ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
pine  trees  were  cut  down  during  the  war.  There  were  still,  how- 
ever,  a  number  remaining,  with   trunks  remarkable   for  the   red 


seed  is  taken  out  of  the  cones  by  drying  on  the  same  kiln  which  is 
used  for  drying  madder ;  and  was  sold,  in  1828,  at  1  thmc  15  sous  a 
pound.  Webroughtoversomeanddistributedit;  andthereareyoung 
trees  in  Perthshire,  in  two  places,  to  which  the  planters  have  civeu 
the  names  of  Loudon's  Howe  and  Loudon's  Brse.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
TcA.  V.  p.  663.)  Seeds  of  this  variety  may  be  obtmned  Irom  Vil- 
morin,  Cbarlwood,  and  Lawson  ;  ana  from  the  latter,  we  believe, 
also  joui%  plants. 
1  P.  f.  5  r^g^iuif ;  FuideRigai]«j/'..Hift.,  t.ii.  p.  61.;  I^  de  Russie,  Pm 
de  Htoire,  ^V.  —  This  variety  is  said  to  constitute  the  forests  of 
Lithuania  and  Livonia;  to  which,  according  to  Desfbntmnes,  the 
ndnister  of  marine  of  the  French  government,  in  1785,  sent  a 
master  mast-mnker,  named  Barb£,  from  Brest,  who  brought  back 
irith  him  a  great  quantity  of  seeds.  These  were  sown  at  Koual, 
near  'Brea ;  at  Couatilloui,  near  Annion ;  at  Mency,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Odierne;  and  on  the  grounds  of  Du  Hamel  at  Monceau.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Foueeroux,  the  plants  which  came  up  did  not  diffir  from 
the  P.  lylvfstrisi  and  he  adds  that  Miller,  in  a  letter  to  Du  Hamel, 
thankiiu  him  for  the  seeds  of  the  pin  de  Riga  which  he  had  sent, 
states  that  he  had  previously  recei*M501b.  of  the  seed  of  the  Riga 
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pine  from  the  Dukeof  Northuroberlandf  and  that  the  trees  produced 
were  exactly  similar  to  the  Scotch  pine.    Pallas  assures  us  that  the 
pine  of  Liyonia  and  Lithuania  difiers  not  from  the  P.  sylr^tris : 
masts,  he  says,  are  not  made  of  any  peculiar  species,  as  roreigDers, 
and  more  especially  the  French,  thmk ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  P.  syl- 
v^stris.    Those  trees  are  chosen  that  have  a  yellow  bark,  and  a  tall 
straight  trunk,  free  from  branches.  {Detf,  Hut,  da  Arb^  ii.  p.  619.) 
In  1814,  this  variety  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Pkio- 
fessor  Thouin,  who  published  a  tract  on  the  subject,  recommending 
its  culture,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
common  French  variety  of  P.  s^lv^tns.    M.  Puvis  {De  FAgric, 
du  Ga^naiiy  &c.)  describes  the  pm  de  Riga  as  growing  beside  the 
pin  de  Haguenau,  on  M.  Vilmonn's  estate  at  Barres,  and  rivalling 
that  variety  in  dimensions.   The  following  are  Mr.  Lawson's  remarks 
on  this  variety :  — "  From  the  superior  quality  of  the  timber  of 
P,  sylv^stris  imported  from  Riga  under  the  name  of  red  pine,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  iTbies  commihiis,  or  whitedeal,  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  procure  seeds  from  the  natural  forests  in  the 
neidibourhood  of  that  place,  and  to  the  plants  produced  from  audi 
seeds  the  above  name  is  applied.    They  may  at  least  be  considered 
as  possessed  of  equal  merits  with  such  as  are  derived  from  the  best 
native  forests  in  the Highbmds  of  Scotland."  {Agjic.  Mamud^u.  331.) 
Seeds  and  plants  of  this  variety  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Lawsoa 
and  M.  Vilmorin ;  and  there  are  specimen  plants  of  it  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Sodety^s  Garden,  in  tne  arboretum  at  Kew,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Other  Timber  Tree  Farietiet,  The  names  of  several  might  be  pven  from 
books;  but,  as  we  could  neither  accompany  them  by  descriptions  or 
synonvmes,  nor  refer  to  any  place  where  living  plants  may  be  seen,  we 
consider  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  use.  P.  s.  altissima,  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  is  a  stronMrowing  variety,  resembliqg 
die  pin  de  Haguenau,  and  is  probably  identical  with  it,  though  raised 
fix>m  Caucasian  seeds ;  but  P.  altissima  is  a  name  more  generally  applied 
to  P.  Larido  than  to  P.  sylv^stris. 


b.  Varieties  curioiu  or  cmamentaL 

2  v.  i.%  genevhms,  TA«Crtfii«vaf0iUjPHitf.---There  is  a  planted  this  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  Societj^s  Garden,  a  portrait  of  which  is  given 
in  our  last  Volume,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  a  low  crooked  tree, 
with  numerous  twisted  branches,  extending  considerably  at  the  base. 
There  b  a  good  specimen  at  Dropmore.  We  have  alreadv  suggested 
that  this  may  possiblv  be  the  commonest  and  most  worthless  variety 
of  P.  sylv6stns  which  attains  a  timber-like  sise  in  France.  (See 
p.  2155.) 

t  P. «.  7  monophfUa  Hoddns.  —  The  leaves  are  long  and  glaucous,  and 
those  of  each  sheath  are  generally  attached  to  each  other  through- 
out their  length;  though  when  the  points  are  taken  between  tne 
finser  and  thumb,  and  the  apparently  single  leaf  twisted,  it  gene- 
rally separates  into  two,  and  sometimes  mto  three  leaves.  We 
have  oiuy  seen  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  to 
which  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgins,  nurseryman,  Dunganstown,  near 
Wicklow,  about  1830. 

i  P. «.  8  tcariota;  P.  scaridsa  Lodd.  Cat^eA,  1836. — A  French  varietv, 
introduced  about  18S0;  but  the  plant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  is  smaU, 
and  scarcelv  appears  diflferent  mm  the  spedes. 

1  P. «.  9  imermedia, — This  is  a  Russian  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  having  slender  voung  shoots 
depressed  towards  the  stem,  and  leaves  shorter  and  less  glaucous 
than  those  of  the  species. 
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1  p.  S.10  aUdka  Ledebour.— A  plant  in  the  Horticultoral  Society's  Garden^ 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Ledebour  in  1836,  and  which 
is  only  between  3  in.  and  4  in.  high. 
1  P. «.  11  iortwUa  Don  of  Forfiur.  —  This  variety  Mr.  Don  describes  as 
having  the  leaves  shorter  than  P,  s.  vulgaris,  and  somewhat  curled, 
or,  raiher,  twisted.  He  only  saw  three  or  four  trees  of  it,  and  thinks 
it  nearly  approaches  the  P.  Banksiema  of  Lambert. 
Other  Fariehei  ofcvrknu  cr  botanical  Interat,     Several  names  might  be 
added  from  books ;  but,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  plants,  or  seen  them  only 
in  a  very  young  state,  we  do  not  think  them  worth  notice.    We  roisht  have 
induded  in  the  list,  P.  (s.)  pumflio,  and  its  subvariety  P.  (s.)  p.  Mugkui ; 
but  though  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  P.  aylv&tris, 
yet  thev  are  so  very  different  both  in  appearance  and  magnitude,  that  we 
think  them  well  worth  keeping  dbtinct. 

J}e$cnptkm,  The  wild,  or  Scotch,  pine,  in  favourable  situations,  attains  the 
height  of  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  head  somewhat  conical  or  rounded,  but,  as  compared  with  the  heads 
of  broad-leaved  trees,  ||enerally  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
bark  is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  comparatively  smooth,  scaling  off*  in  some 
varieties,  and  rough  and  furrowed  in  others.  The  trunk,  when  the  tree  stands 
singly,  is  generally  furnished  with  branches  from  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ground  to  the  summit;  nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  species  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  the  lower  branches  have  a  groiter  tendency  to  decay  and 
nil  off*  than  in  broad-leaved  trees.  In  like  manner,  when  the  trees  are  grown 
in  masses,  the  branches  die  off*  sooner,  and  so  much  so,  that  no  European 
broad-leaved  tree,  of  equal  girt  of  trunk,  is  found  clear  of  branches  to  so 
great  a  height  as  the  wild  pine.  The  branches  are  disposed  in  whorls  from 
2  to  4  together,  and  sometimes  5  or  6:  they  are  at  first  slightly  turned 
upwards,  but,  as  the  tree  advances,  in  growth  the^  take  a  horizontal 
toidency,  and  finally  become  somewhat  pendent,  with  the  exception  of 
those  branches  which  form  the  summit  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  in 
sheathsy  spirally  dinposed  on  the  branches ;  they  are  distin^ishable  at  first 
light  from  those  or  all  other  pines  in  which  the  leaves  are  m  pairs,  by  being 
much  more  glaucous,  more  especially  when  in  a  vounff  state,  and  straighter. 
Those  of  P.  BanksOTim  and  P.  Inops  are  also  rather  ffiaucous  when  young, 
but  they  are  much  shorter  and  more  twisted.  Those  of  P.  Laricio  and  P.  re- 
sin^isa  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those  of  P.  sylv6stris,  fivm  not  being  slaucous, 
and  from  their  muchpeater  length ;  nor  those  of  the  section  7Ve*da  m>m  their 
being  3  in  a  sheath.  Examined  more  minutely,  the  leaves  of  P.  sylv^stris  will 
be  found  to  have  their  two  interior  surfaces  (which,  whUe  they  are  in  the  sheath, 
fiKe  each  other)  quite  flat,  or  nearly  concave,  so  as  to  form  before  they  expand, 
or  when  thev  are  pressed  together,  a  cylinder  of  about  half  a  line  in  diameter. 
The  general  Icneth  of  the  leaves,  in  vi^rous-growins  trees  under  20  or  25 
yean*  growth,  is  from  2  in.  to  3  in. ;  but  m  old  trees  Uiey  are  much  shorter : 
they  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  stiff*,  obtuse  at  the  extremities,  with  a  small 
point,  and  minutelv  serrated;  dark  ^;reen  on  the  upper  (that  is,  the  flat  or 
concave)  side,  and  glaucous  and  stnated  on  the  under  side,  which  is  convex. 
They  remain  green  on  the  tree  during  four  years,  and  genendlv  drop  off*  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifUi  year.  Long  before  this  time,  ancl  generally  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  they  have  entirely  lost  their  light  glaucous 
hue,  and  have  become  of  the  dark  sombre  appearance  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  tree  at  every  season  except  that  of  summer,  when  the  young 
glaucous  shoots  of  the  vear  give  it  a  lighter  hue.  The  flowera  appear  com- 
monly from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June.  The  male  catkins  are 
from  §  in.  to  1  in.  or  more  in  length ;  and  they  are  placed  in  a  whorl  or  whorls 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  and  round  the  base 
of  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  flowers  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  stamens ;  each  stamen  bein^  surmounted  by  two  anthers  of  a  sulphur 
colour.    The  anthera  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  powder,  which, 
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when  they  bunt,  b  fiometimes  disperaed  in  such  immense  qomthies  as  to  €11 
the  air,  and  give  rise,  as  we  have  already  obsenred  (p.  2109.),  to  the  idea  of  a 
shower  of  sulphur.  The  female  flowers,  or  embryo  cones,  appear  on  the 
summits  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  generally  8  on  the  point  of  a  shoot, 
but  sometimes  4,  5,  or  6.  The  colour  of  these  embnro  cones  is  geDeraliy 
purple  and  green;  but  they  are  sometimes  yellowish  and  sometimes  red. 
After  impreenation,  the  young  fruit  becomes  lateral,  stalked,  and  reflezed; 
green,  and  ofa  more  ovate  figure.  The  first  ^ear,  it  ceases  to  grow  about  the 
middle  of  July,  when  it  has  attained  the  rise  of  a  good  bean;  and  in  the 
second  year  it  begins  to  grow  in  the  month  of  April,  attains  iu  full  sik  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  ripens  into  an  ovate,  pointed,  hard,  tessellated,  but  un- 
armed, woody  cone,  about  the  middle  of  October.  If  left  on  the  tree»it  b 
not  till  the  following  March  or  April  that  the  scales  open,  and  allow  the  aeeds 
to  drop  out.  It  thus  requires  18  months  to  mature  the  cones;  and  in  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  two  years  before  the  seeds  are  in  a  condition  to  germinate. 
After  the  seeds  have  dropped  out,  the  cones  generally  remain  on  a  year,  or 
at  least  till  the  following  winter;  so  that  full-grown  trees  generally  exlubit 
cones  in  three  or  four  different  states ;  via.  young  cones  m  their  first  stage; 
cones  of  full  size,  but  green ;  cones  brown  and  openii^;  and  cones  with  tfadr 
sedes  fully  expanded,  after  the  seeds  have  dropped.  The  cone,  whidi  is 
stalked,  and  when  mature  begins  to  open  at  the  narrow  extremity,  as  shown  in 
^.2048.,  is,  while  closed,  perfectly  conical,  rounded  at  CW/>  *^^^ 

the  base,  from  1|  in.  to  2  m.  in  length,  and  about  an 
inch  across  in  the  broadest  part;  as  it  ripens,  the  co- 
lour changes  from  green  to  a  reddish  brown.  The 
scales  are  oblong,  swelled  on  the  back  nart  of  their 
upper  extremity  into  a  sort  of  pyramid,  wnich  appears 
pressed  down  upon  itself,  and  is  truncate  at  the  sum- 
mit. The  form  of  this  swelled  part  of  the  scales  is 
very  variable.  Sometimes  it  does  not  project  at  all, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  quite  smooth ;  and, 
in  general,  it  projects  ifiuch  less  on  the  ride  of  the 
cones  which  is  next  the  branches,  than  on  that  which 
is  exposed  to  the  rir.  Sometimes  the  pyramid  in 
which  the  scale  terminates  is  raised  so  as  to  form 
a  protuberance  of  more  than  two  lines  in  height. 
Sometimes  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  is  sunk ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  pointed,  and  turned  to  one  side; 
while  at  others,  as  in  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughus,  it  is 
turned  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  terminates  in  a 
prickle.  Thb  variation  in  the  form  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  of  P.  sylvdstrb 
nas  given  rise  to  different  varieties ;  thou^  hooked  cones  and  smooth  cones 
mav  frequently  be  found  on  trees  having  very  different  habits,  such  as  P. 
(s.)  p.  M^hus  and  P.^  s.  uncin^ta.  At  the  base  of  each  scale,  on  the 
inner  ride,  dose  to  the  axb  of  the  cone,  are  lodged  2  oval  winged  seeds,  some- 
what flattened.  Each  seed  b  a  little  monospermous  nut,  to  which,  as  in  all 
the  other  ilbi^tinas,  the  wing  b  not  attached,  otherwise  than  by  enclosing  it 
with  its  membranaceous  texture.  Hence,  the  wings  of  the  seeds  of  thb  pme, 
like  those  of  every  other  species^  of  ilbi^tinse,  may  be  separated  finom  them 
without  doing  them  the  slightest  ii\jury.  Sometimes  the  cones  are  sterile ;  but 
in  thb  case  the  winged  membrane  b  as  fully  developed  as  if  it  were  fertile,  which 
clearly  proves  that  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  seed.  In  germination,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  seed  exhibits  5  or  6  linear  leaves  escaping  firom  their  en- 
velope, as  shown  in  fi^  2045.  a ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
envelope  has  dropped,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  6.  It  b  remarkable, 
that  thb  species,  which  has  the  leaves  of  trees  of  3  ft.  or  4  fit.  in  height 
glaucous  when  younc,  has  the  seminal  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  young  plants 
m  the  first  or  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  for  3  or  4  years,  not  glaucous ; 
whereas  in  P.  Pin^ter,  P.  Pfnea,  and  some  others,  the  leaves  of  which,  in 
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plants  of  4  or  5  yean'  growth,  are  not  glaucous,  the  seminal  leaves,  and 
the  leaves  of  young  plants  of  8  or  8  jrears'  growth,  are  entirely  so.  The 
seeds  of  the  Scotch  pme  come  up  in  about  3  or  4  weeks  after  they  are  sown  : 
the  growth  is  not  above  Sin.  or  4in.  the  first  year;  the  second,  if  on  a 
good  soil,  they  will  grow  fiom  4 in.  to  6in.;  and  the  third  year  the  plants 
berin  to  branch,  ana  attain  the  height  of  from  14in.  to  2  ft.,  according  to  soil 
and  situation.  In  the  fourth  and  mh  years,  if  not  transplanted,  or  if  they  have 
beeo^  transplanted  careftdlv  in  the  second  year,  they  begin  to  push  strongly^ 
malring  a  leading  shoot  nom  I  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  according  to  soil  and 
ntuation ;  and  wey  continue  growing  vigorously  for  half  a  century,  or  even  a 
century,  according  to  circumstances.  In  10  years,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
plants  will  attain  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  S5  ft. ;  and  in  80  years,  fiom  40  ft.  to 
50  ft.  £vdyn  mentions  a  Scotch  pine  which  grew  60  ft.  in  height  in  little 
more  than  80  years.  Like  almost  all  the  other  species  of  the  ilU^tinse,  the 
Scotch  pine  is  a  social  tree,  and  is  dways  found  in  masses  of  considmble 
extent.  The  tree  is  considered  full  grown,  and  fit  to  be  cut  down  for  timber, 
at  50  or  60  years'  growth ;  but  where  it  stows  slowljr,  as  in  its  native 
habitats  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  other  cold  climates,  it  wiU  continue  in* 
creasipg  for  three  or  four  centuries.  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Marlee,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Strutt  infcnrms  us,  cut  over  close  to  the  root  a 
tree  of  8|  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  nearly  the  size  which  a  Scotch  pine,  reared 
in  a  nursery,  and  then  planted  out,  woiud  attain  in  about  50  years ;  and  he 
counted  exactly  814  circles,  which  made  this  self-sown  tree  about  four  times 
the  age  of  the  cultivated  one.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  360  circles 
have  been  numbered  in  a  tree  that  was  composed  entirely  of  soimd  wood. 
The  largest  Scotch  pine  that  was  ever  cut  down  in  Scotland  is  supposed  to 
be  one  which  stood  in  the  Forest  of  Glenmore,  which  was  called  the  Lady  of 
the  Olen,  and  of  which  there  is  a  plank  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Goraon 
Castle,  6  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  5  ft.  5  in.  broad.  The  annual  layers  of  wood,  as 
reckoned  by  Mr.  Origor  (see  Highland  Soc.  TVam,,  xii.  p.  188.),  are  about 
835.     The  plank  bears  the  followmg  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  >^ 

**  In  the  year  1783, 

William  Osbournb,  Esquire, 

Merchant  of  Hull,  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  the  Forest  of  Glenmore, 
the  whole  of  which  he  cut  down  in  the  space  of  twentv-two  years,  and  built» 
during  that  time,  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Spev,  where  never  vessel  was 
boiltbefore,  forty- seven  sail  of  ships  of  upwards  or  19,000  tons  burthen.  The 
largest  of  them  of  1050  tons,  and  three  others,  little  inferior  in  size,  are  now 
in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
This  undertaking  was  completed  at  the  expense  (of  labour  onlv)  of  above 
70,000^.  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  this  plank  is  ofiered,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  growth  of  one  oi  the  trees  in  the  above  forest,  by  His  Grace's 
most  obedient  Servant, 
Af//,  September  86,  1836.  William  Osboubnb." 

The  Scotch  pine  which  is  supposed  now  to  contain  the  roost  timber  of  any 
tree  of  the  species  about  Gordon  Castle  is  one  of  which  the  skeleton  portrait, 
JSg.  8049.,  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  tlie  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  is  about 
100  ft.  high,  and  contains  860  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of  the  branches. 
Some  of  the  finest  smgle  specimens  of  Scotch  pine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  are  at  Whitton  and  Pain's  Hill,  where  some  of  them  are  between 
80  ft.  and  90  ft.  hi^b,  and,  standing  singly,  are  very  picturesque  in  their  general 
forms.  A  portrait  of  one  of  the  hirndsomest  or  those  at  Pain's  lull,  by 
by  H.  Le  Jeune,  Esq.,  is  dven  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are  also  a  few  very 
fiine  specimens  at  Miiswell  Hill,  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
which,  by  W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  is  given  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are 
others  at  Studley,  in  Yorkshire,  of  one  of  which,  88  ft.  high,  /la.  8050.,  to  a 
scale  of  84  ft.  to  1  in.,  is  a  portrait  by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.;  and  there  is  a  very 
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noble  specimen  at  Dunmore,  which  b  con-  2049 

■idered  to  be  the  most  picturesaue  tree  in  . 

the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  or  which  fie,  s^igil^ 
2051.  is  a  ]x>rtnut  after  Stnitt^  to  a  soue  y\()\fitii 
of  24ft.  to  1  in.  The  height  of  thu  tree  was, 
in  1836, 67  ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  3  ft.  9  in. ;  and  it 
was  estimated  to  contain  nearly  300  ft.  of 
timber.  Among  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
Highlands  of  Sa>tland  are  those  in  Strath- 
spey, of  a  group  of  which  fig.  2052.,  to  a 
scale  of  24  ft.  to  1  in.,  is  a  portrait  by  W.  A. 
Nesfield,  Esq.  The  tallest  of  these  trees  is 
75  ft.  high. 

The  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  according  to  some,  is  altogether  depen- 
dent on  soil,  cfimate,  and  slowness  of  growth ; 
but,  according  to  others,  it  depends  jointly 
on  these  circumstances,  and  on  the  lund  of 
variety  cultivated ;  and  this  is  our  opinion. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  timber  of  the  \^fi^im, 

Scotch  pine,  grown  on  rocky  surfaces,  or  \ ^ 

where  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy,  or  hazelly,  is, 
in  general,  more  resinous,  and  redder  in  co- 
lour, than  that  of  such  as  is  grown  on  soils 
of  a  clayey  nature,  boggy,  or  on  chalk :  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case;  for  an  instance 
is  given,  in  Lawson's  Manual^  of  **  a  planta- 
tion, recently  cut  down,  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Perth  and  Dundee  road, 
nearly  10  miles  from  the  former,  the  seed  of 
whicn  was,  70  or  80  years  since,  received 
from  the  Forest  of  Mar ;  and  the  timber,  al- 
though ^wn  on  a  poor,  damp,  tenacious 
clay,  besides  attaining  to  a  gr«U  size,  was 
found  equal  in  quality  to  that  for  which  the 
above  natural  forest  is  esteemed."  (Ag,  Man. 
p.  320.,  note.)  Scotch  '*  pine  timber,"  Sir 
T.  D.  Lauder  observes,  **  is  best  in  the 
colder  situations.  In  the  warmer  r^ons, 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  white,  or  sap, 
wood.  At  what  time  the  sap  wood  is  transformed  into  durable,  or  red, 
wood,  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  vegetable  physiologists ;  and,  thou^ 
most  writers  believe  that  the  ligneous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  second 
year,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  fact.  More  than  a  dozen  layers  of  sap 
wood  may  be  counted  on  some  trees ;  and,  what  is  a  very  interesting  ob- 
servation, where  trees  have  been  much  exposed  to  die  raid-day  sun,  the  whole 
floutbem  half  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  found  to  be  little  better  than  sap  wood, 
whilst  the  northern  half  may  contain  only  a  layer  or  two  of  it  at  the  dr^ 
cumference."    {Laud,  Giip,^  i.  p.  174.) 

The  durability  of  the  reef  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  was  supposed,  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  Brindley,  to  be  as  great  as  that  or  the  oak ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Production  of  Timber,  in  the  Drantaciions  of  the  Htghland  Society 
ofScoUandf  vol.  i.  p.  165.,  says  that  he  has  seen  some  Scotch  pine  grown  in  the 
iTorth  Highlands,  which,  when  taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  the 
roof  of  an  old  castle,  was  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel ;  and  that  part  of  it  was  actually  wrought  up  into  new  furniture. 

Geography.  P,  sylv^tris  and  its  varieties  are  indigenous  throu^out  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  on  Uie  south,  to  70°  >!  •  lat. 
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bt  Norway  on  the  north  ;  and 
from  Spain  and  Brttaio  od  the 
wot,  to  the  cosfinet  of  Sberia 
■nd  Kamtxdistks  on  the  east. 
It  cxtenda  into  the  north,  east, 
and  west  of  Anaj  and,  accord* 
ing  to  soaie,ftis  ibund  at  Nootka 
Sound,  in  North  America.  In 
^M  aouLh  of  Europe,  h  grom 
at  the  elevation  of  1000  ft  to 
tMOft;  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  at  1400ft.;  end  m 
Norway  and  Laplaod,  at  700  ft. 
In  the  eztmne  elentiona,  aa  in 
the  eitrane  limits  of  its  northern 
rang^  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  Mnnted  tree,  or  biuh. 
Hirbel  indicates  the  range  of  the 
Scotch  i»ne  to  be,  "(^ucaaiu, 
Pdoponneaua,  Calabria,  Valen- 
da,  Fyreneca,  La^uid  to  70° 
H.  lait.,  Bucharia ;  Western  Si- 
beria, on  the  Oby,  under  64°, 
perfaapa  bejond;  Eastern  Si- 
beria, at  the  Stanenoi  Moun- 
taii)a,in62°OT63°;KatntscliatkB, 
between  &S°  and  S7° ;  Dahuria, 
Japan.'  The  elevation  to  which 
it  attaina  on  the  mountaf 
carding  to  the  same  aul 
n  I^daad,  under  70°. 
imaea  (of  about  6  ft  6  in. 

on  the  Carpathians,  to  AGO ;  on  the  Alps  of  Switxerland  and  Dauphtni,  to 
B70;  on  the  Pjrraieea,  from  600  to  1250;  and  on  the  Caucasug,  to  900 
tMaea  (or  3S5Dft)  Von  Buch  considers  the  space  between  P.  sytv^^tris  and 
popetnal  snow  in  Nor- 
way to  be  2771  ft.;  and 
that  the  mean  temper- 
ature where  it  ceases 
is  31°  of  Fahrenheit^ 
Wahlenberg  makes  the  3 
mean  temperature  of  the  ^ 
earth  1°  8*  Cel.  (ab  ou 
S5°  Fahrenheit),  "nd 
the  deration  1878  ft  . 
when  it  ceases  in  Swe-  - 
dirii  Lapland."  {Wat- 
son's  Ovt&Ki,  Ac,  p. 
S69.)  The  Scotch  pine 
is  most  abundant  in  the 
Borth  of  Europe,  be- 
tween latitude  AS°  and 
«a°.  ITiere  are  ira- 
menat  forests  of  it,  on 
Nind,  in  Poland 


to  ISA 
«:h), 


andBuuii 


Luuia,  and  on  hills 


n  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Genuauy, 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
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and  the  Voigei.  In  Spain  it  is  found,  but  not  in  great  Bbuadance ;  except 
in  the  Ibnn  of  the  P.  uncinate  of  Capbun  8.  E.  Cook,  which  we  belierc  to 
be  only  a  moiint«^  miety  of  thii  tree.  In  Britain,  P.  qrlT^stna  i«  indi- 
genous to  the  mountainous  di«tricti  of  Scotland ;  but  it  appears  not  to  be  w) 
tb  England,  thouoh  this  ma;  probably  have  been  the  case  at  tome  diataat 
period ;  as  Mr.  Wincb  states  that  the  roots  and  trunks  of  very  large  pines 
are  seen  protruding  from  the  blackpeat  moBa,ataneleTatioQ  of  nearly  SOOOfti 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  cones  are  also  frequently  dug  up  out  of  the  p»t 
bogs,  particularly  in  the  latter  county.  (See  p.  SI.)  In  Scotland,  it  eraws 
at  the  hei^t  of  STOOft.  on  the  Grarapian  Mountains;  at  the  height  of 
8300ft.  on  Bcn-na-Buird.  in  Aberdeenabire;  and  as  high,  or  hi^er,  on  the 
Biountuus  near  Loch-na-Oarr.  ( IValton.y 

In  all  these  various  situations,  the  Scotch  pine  is  always  found  on  soQs  dry, 
sandy,  greyelly,  granitic,  or  argillaceous,  but  least  frequently  on  such  aa  are 
calcareous.  The  largest  trees  and  finest  timber  in  the  Hifrfuanda  of  Scotland 
are  found  on  light  hazelly  loam ;  on  a  cold,  but  dry,  subooil,  genenlly  gruiitie 
Todt.  The  roots  of  the  tree,  in  indigenous  forests,  run  dong  the  aumce,  and 
even  rise  above  it ;  and  the  tree  seems  to  derive  a  great  part  of  ita  nourtdt- 
inent  from  the  black  vegetable  mould  (brmed  by  the  decay  of  ila  own  leavea. 
The  wind  frequently  carries  the  seeds  of  this  tree  to  marshy  surfacea  and 
peat  bogs  ;  but  there,  as  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  t^tferves,  it  is  always 
stunted  in  growth,  and  soon  sickens  and  dies.  In  the  higher  pnrta  of  Abo- 
deenshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dee  and  the  Spey,  where  the  surface  is  the 
most  elevated  of  an^  land  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  in  the  valleys,  on  the  borden 
of  these  rivers,  and  in  the  smaller  vales  on  the  banks  of  tributary  torrtots, 
consisting  of  alluvial  soil,  in  the  gentle  slopes  at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  or 
in  the  elevated  recesses  of  the  mountains,  that  the  native  pine  thrives,  and 
becomes  valuable  timber.  (Grant  of  Monymtai  in  Pimleyi  Farul  Prwter, 
ed.  3.,  p.  60.)     The  soil  of  the  Forest  of  fbaemar  is  a  light  gravel,  formed  of 
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the  debni  of  |;nnitic  rock ;  there  ia  a  eoosiderable  extent  of  nirfiice,  in  which 
rocks  of  gnaute*  porphjrqr,  and  gneiss  rise  in  the  most  precipitous  manner ; 
and  some  other  parts  entirely  covered  with  peat  bog  ;  but,  on  the  rocks,  the 
trees,  where  they  occur,  have  dwindled  to  mere  bushes ;  and  great  part  both 
of  the  rocky  surace  and  of  the  hoc  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  A  Re- 
port on  the  native  Pine  Forests  of  8cothuid»  by  Mr.  John  Ongor,  nurseryman 
and  sfifidwnan  of  Forres,  and  for  which  he  received  the  Highland  Society's 
salver  medal,  will  be  found  in  the  TVansactions  of  that  body,  vol.  xii.  p.  122. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  this  Report:  — 

Abermei^  Fime  Foredf  the  property  of  tne  Earl  of  Seafield,  stands  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Morayshire,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Spev,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  forests  in  Scotland.  The  surface  is  partly  nilly  and  partly 
leveL  The  soil  is  prindpail  v  composed  of  thin  sandjr  peat,  with  a  subsoil  of 
hard,  haaelly-coUuired  gravel ;  and,  in  some  parts,  it  is  a  black  mould  mixed 
with  sand,  and  very  stony.  The  timber  produced  is  very  resinous.  Great 
part  of  it  was  burnt  down  by  accident  in  1746 ;  but  a  new  crop  of  trees  has 
risen  from  the  ashes,  and  the  forest  now  produces  excellent  timber.  Mr.  Grigor 
mw  trunks  barked,  and  jprepared  fbr  floating,  10  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  6  ft.  in  girt 
at  the  loot  end,  and  5n.  Sin.  at  the  other  end.  The  number  of  annual 
layers  iB<iicaled  73  years  of  age*  The  finest  sp^ecimens  are  understood  to  be 
at  Reynloit,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  Mr.  Grigor  found  from  10  ft.  to  up- 
wards of  IS  ft.  in  circumference,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  at  6  ft.  from 
the  gnnmd  from  9ft.  to  12  ft.;  tapering  with  a  ckwi  trunk  to  the  height  of 
from  20ft.to  S5ft.,andshoothig  upto  the  entire  height  of  from  40  ft.  to  G5  ft. 
These  very  old  trees  stmd  on  low  and  level  ground,  on  the  side  of  the  Nethy ; 
hut  periups  the  finest  tree  in  this  forest  stands  on  a  steep  hill  side  adjoining, 
tho^Eh  not  highly  situated,  which  measures  in  drcumferencci  at  the  height  of 
1  ft.  from  the  surface,  13ft.  Sin.,  and  at  8  ft.  high,  12  ft.  It  tapers  to  32  ft. of 
trunk,  its  whole  he%ht  beiqg  about  50  ft.,  with  a  top  branching  like  an  oak ; 
to  wluch  all  the  large  trees,  in  point  of  form,  bear  a  strong  resemblance.  A 
lew  yards  distant  from  this  tree,  one  of  sinular  dimensions  had  lately  been 
feUed,  the  stump  and  roots  remaining  to  indicate  its  sise.  The  annual  rings 
of  this  root  indicate  the  s^  of  242  years,  and  that  of  the  top,  224.  The  top 
lay  at  the  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  root,  and  Mr.  Grigor  imagines  that  the 
tree  had  grown  sbout  that  length  in  18  years ;  that  being  the  number  of 
years  intervening  between  the  i^es  of  the  root  and  top.  Several  others  had 
been  feUed  of  nearly  the  same  sise,  which  had  almost  attained  the  sge  of  200 
years.  Mr.  Grigor  observed,  from  the  size  of  the  interior  layers,  that  the  trees 
had  rapidly  advanced  in  growth  between  the  ages  of  8  and  70,  the  growth 
havuig  afterwards  diminished;  and,  eventually,  the  outside  lavers,  althou^ 
dktinct  enough  to  be  numbered,  are  very  mmute,  and  the  whole  timber  is 
eouaUy  strongs  hard,  and  red,  to  within  less  than  an  inch  of  the  bark.  Many 
or  them  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  great  flood  of  1829;  the  stumps  of 
which  still  remain,  and  show  that  the  roots  had  derived  all  their  nourishment 
fiom  the  surfiure  soil,  none  of  them  beingmore  than  1  ft.  fi^m  the  surface, 
where  the  subsoil  is  hard  and  g^velly.  Thev  are  discernible  above  ground ; 
nd  each  forms  a  rib,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  on  the  side  of  the  trunk. 
The  soil  on  which  these  large  trees  have  been  produced  is  sandy  moss,  to  the 
depth  oCfrom  4in«  to  8  in.,Tying  for  the  most  part  on  a  brown  gravel  of  se- 
veral yards  in  depth ;  and  m  some  parts  the  subsoil  is  more  fertile,  and  of  a 
Uackish  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  laige  stones.  These  soils  produce  only 
the  ftiQowing  small  varietv  of  plants :  —  Calliina  vulgikris,  Faccfnium  Htis 
idaBH^  r.  MyrtSUus,  Hypochm^rU  radicata,  ^lechnum  bor^e,and  a  species  of 
Seinm.  {High,  Soc.  lYtrnt^  xii.  p.  124.) 

Duikel  Pme  ForaU,  alio  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  stand  north 
of  the  Spey,  to  the  west  of  Aberoetny.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the 
best  trees  grow  in  the  lowest  grounds,  and  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  bases 
of  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  a  thin  peat,  on  a  rich  subsoil  of  thin  brown 
mould.    Mr.  Grigor  examined  several  trees,  varying  from  112  to  126  years  of 
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i^e,  and  girtne  from  6ft.tol2ft.  at  IfL  froao  the  grooBd,  eoMitng  of 
ezoeUent  thnbcr,  with  the  np  wood  frying  from  1  ia.  to  2}iB.  in  ducknea. 
The  rircr  Dulnain  ormnirnrs  these  eiens.  flooti  the 


RoiMiemMrekms  Forai  B  the  |gmicfij  of  Sir  Joim  Peter  Gmt.  The  mr- 
fiice  is  nrceubr,  the  hoQowv  iat  the  aiott  part  manhj,  aod  the  soil  and  wni^ 
loil  of  the  derated  pomonsdrj  and  and  J.  neoUtreea  are  ddcAj  cot  down, 
bat  man  J  patches  ttin  renam.  The  pinei  are  not  so  reaarkable  Mr  dieir  prt, 
M  for  their  exlranrdinarihr  tail  and  anooch  tnmkiw  Mr.  Oiyt  found  teeea  men- 
sonng^at  6  ft.  high,  4  ft.  6  in.  in  drcnmlierenceywith  atiTHikuMitinuii^neariy 
of  the  same  girt  to  the  height  of  about  35  ft.  The  atcrage  height  of  tK 
trees  he  fou^  about  70  ft.,  and  their  age  from  ISO  to  125  jean.  The  trees 
stand  so  doaelj,  that  the  sar^Me  of  the  groand,withB  the  ■naaes*  is  alinost 
destitnte  of  herbage;  and  the  largest  trees  are  imifofmly  foond  on  the  out- 
skirts. The  progrcas  of  yoong  trees  in  this  forest  appeals  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
9  ft.  6  in.  in  15  jears^ 

Gltwmore  ForaL,  the  pmpeity  of  His  Grace  tiie  Mke  of  Ridunond,  is 
situated  in  a  glen  sorroimding  a  lake.  The  snrfoce  sofl  is  a  thin  Maidy  peat ; 
and  the  subsod  a  rich  brown  daj,  which  feeb  quite  ioft  to  tiie  touch.  The 
trees  grow  slowly  tli  they  are  at  the  age  of  12  yan»  which  Mr.  Gri^  eoo- 
jectnres  to  be  owing  to  t&cir  roots  not  penetntmg  earlier  inlo  the  rich  anb- 
soiL  The  arerage  rate  of  growth  of  you^g  trees,  in  10  years,  is  5ft.  6in. 
There  are  few  oU  trees  rrmaining  ;  the  greater  part  having  been  felled  aod 
-carried  away  by  Mr.  Osboome  (see  p.  2161.X  no  eoopleted  his  contract  in 
1804.  8oBM  scattered  trees  are  yet  standing  at  ^eat  distances,  which  are 
very  pictureaqne  in  appesnnoe,  with  trunks  HMniniin^  fiom  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
circomfefence  %  but  knot^,  with  bushy  hcnds,  and  of  no  vafaie  as  tiiiilni, 
havn«  evidently  been  left  on  that  account. 

PlamiaAoms  af  Cattle  GrwmL  in  addition  to  the  natural  forests,  Mr.  Gripir 
noticestheplantationson  the  estate  of  Osstle  Giant,  where  die  Scotdi  pme 
has  made  estraordinary  process ;  trues,  a|iparently  still  young,  having  trunks 
9ft.  6  in.  in  circumference;,  and  being  from  60ft.  to  70ft.  inrii.  These  trees 
•tandon  asorfeceofrichbladcearttiyOnasubaoaofgravel^aaDd;  bntyun- 
fortnnatdy,  Mr.  Grigor  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertainiqg  their  i^ge^  so 
as  to  calculate  their  rate  of  growth. 

'^TkeSoiimtie  Ofihmd  FarrtU;'  Mr.  Grigor  obaerves,  *"  is  foond  of  very 
diflferent  qualities,  which,  in  some  nieasure,rc|^lates  the  quality  of  the  timber. 
The  richest  gromid  produces  die  largest  trees,  consequently,  the  timber  is  not 
so  foie  in  the  grain  as  that  0own  on  sand  or  poor  gravel;  but  die  qnid[- 
grown  trees  appear  as  ftdl  ot  resin,  as  healthy,  stand  to  as^reat  an  age,  and 
are  as  red  when  cut  up,  as  thore  which  grow  on  poor  soiL  u  general,  die  ami 
of  the  native  Highland  forests  is  superior  to  that  on  which  fin  are  commonly 
planted  dirooghoot  the  low  eountr^  Neither  poor  soil  nor  bad  climate  can 
account  for  the  superiority  of  the  tCghland  pine,  as  the  forests  are  generally 
situated  in  ^ens,  or  in  the  most  shelttred  slopes  of  die  hills.  Natwal  bans 
and  alder  are  frequendy  met  with  in  diese  forests,  but  none  are  large  or 
▼aloaUe ;  the  latter  not  being  confined,  as  m^ht  be  supposed,  to  the  lowest 
grounds,  but  fteqoendv  foond  at  considerable  heights  on  the  hills.  It  it 
very  rare  to  aee  anr  other  trees  in  die  vidnity  of  these  forests ;  but  I  ob- 
served an  ash  standing  alone,  and  much  exposed,  on  die  western  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  loTerallen,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Spey,  opposite  Abemethy. 
Pernaps  another  hardwood  tree  is  not  to  be  found  within  a  mile  of  this  one. 
At  1  ft.  from  the  surfece,  it  measures  20ft.  9  in.  in  drcnmference;  at  die 
height  of  8  ft.,  it  measures  14ft.  lOin.;  at  the  height  of  13ft.,  it  is  divided 
into  five  limbs ;  and  its  whole  hei^t  is  about  60  ft.,  several  of  its  large  branches 
been  blown  down.    The  trunk  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  but  its  leaves 


have  a  healthy  appearance.    The  surfece  of  the  ground  where  it  stands 
rendered  fertile  trom  its  decayed  foliage^  and  by  the  tree  affording  a  shelter 
for  sheep,  which  pasture  on  the  surrounding  heath.    The  subsoil  b  of  a  sandy 
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day,  inferior  to  the  generality  of  the  subsoil  in  Duthel  and  Glenmore.  The 
qaality  of  soil  in  the  Highlands  seems,  in  no  degree,  to  alter  the  external 
appearance  and  figure  of  the  pines.  Under  every  drcomstance,  they  assume 
a  rough  and  shaegy  form.  In  general,  they  are  older  than  most  plantations 
throu^oot  Scod^d,  and  are  of  greater  size,  even  in  proportion  to  their  ape. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  u  very  uncommon  to  see  a  single  tree  in  a  decaying 
state.  We  obsmed  several  trunks  that  had  a  few  feet  of  timber  scooped  out 
from  the  aide  of  each,  to  be  used  as  eandlet  by  the  cotters,  yet  the  trees  con* 
tinue  quite  gr^n  and  healthv,  with  the  hollows  overhung  with  turpentine 
icicles  several  inches  in  length.  The  pines  grown  in  these  districts  appear  to 
be  of  one  species,  and  di£fer  from  the  great  bulk  of  those  produced  In  the  low 
ccmnties  or  Scotland  in  the  following  respects  :  — The  Highland  Pine  is  of  a 
more  robust  and  shaggy  appearance.  In  early  life  it  grows,  although  crowded 
together,  to  a  groiter  girt ;  it  is  found  to  attain  a  sreater  size  on  very  wet 
ffround ;  its  wood  is  redder  and  harder,  consequenuy  more  durable,  and  is 
fonod  to  be  more  inflammable.  It  produces  very  few  fertile  flowers  or  cones, 
and  what  it  does  produce  are  uniformly  found  to  be  rounder,  smaller,  and 
whiter ;  and  it  outlives  many  generations  of  the  common  cultivated  fir,  and 
ultimately  attains  a  larger  size.  It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  diflerences 
in  plants  necessary  to  constitute  a  distinct  species,  but,  if  the  superiority  of 
the  Highland  pine  to  the  common  tree  of  the  low  countries  should  not  be 
attributed  to  a  difierence  in  kind,  the  great  proportion  of  the  trees  in  Scot^ 
landy  by  repeated  cultivation,  must  have  lamentably  degenerated ;  since  it  is 
known,  that  thousands  of  the  common  fir  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  thou- 
sands have  died  of  old  age,  without  ever  producing  timber  in  any  respect 
comparable  to  that  of  the  districts  now  attempted  to  be  described ;  and  they 
who  aim  not  to  propagate  these  magnificent  objects  of  nature,  overlook  that 
analogy  which  is  every  where  observable  in  the  works  of  creation.'*  (Ibid,) 

The  influence  of  these  various  climates  and  soils  on  the  Scotch  pine  is  so 
mat  aa  almost  to  change  its  character.  In  Spain,  and  in  the  south  ot 
France,  it  flowers  in  Marcn ;  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  i^ut  the  end  of  April ; 
in  that  of  London,  about  May ;  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Norway,  it  flowers  from  the  beginning  till  the  middle  of  June.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Hi^land  and  Norwenan  mountains,  where  it  is  crowded  together, 
and  on  the  plams  of  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  where  the  trees  also 
stand  in  close  woods,  they  are  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  produce  clean 
straight  timber.  On  elevated  irregular  surfaces,  and  in  very  poor  soil,  the 
trees,  when  crowded,  are  often  stunted ;  and,  when  scattered,  become  tortuous 
bushes,  or  low  branchy  trees.  The  leaves  and  cones  vary,  in  these  situations, 
as  much  as  the  entire  tree ;  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  as  much  as  the  ex- 
terior appearance. 

Hittorif.  The  Ptnus  sylv^stris  was  doubtless  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  ^See  p.  19.)  Pliny,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  2112.),  expressly  mentions 
the  wild  pme,  which  was  called  pityida,  from  the  name  of  the  nymph  Pi^s 
(see  p.  2  J  21.);  and  that  the  fiuit  of  it  was  considered  an  excellent  remedy  for 
a  ooogfa.  (lib.  XV.  c.  10.)  The  first  modern  record  of  the  tree  is  by  Matthiolus, 
who  6aUs  it  PInus  sylvdstris  mont&na;  and  the  first  of  these  epithets,  sylv^s- 
tris,  was  adopted  as  a  specific  name  by  Linnaeus.  Miller,  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  JDicHonaty,  made  four  species,  P.  sylv^tris,  P.  riibra,  P.  tat&rica, 
and  P.  mont&na;  but  these  are  now  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  2150.)  considered 
by  most  botanists  as  only  varieties ;  viz*  P.  s.  vulgaris,  P.  s.  horizontldis  or 
P.  s.  ri^nas,  P.  (s.)  pumilio,  and  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughtu,  The  different  qualities 
of  the  timber  of  this  tree,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  was  first 
grown,  seem  to  have  been  ascertained  in  England  in  the  time  of  Evelyn ;  but  it 
was  not  till  long  after  his  time  that  it  was  generally  known  that  the  red  wood 
and  yellow  deals  and  planks  of  the  Baltic,  so  genmlly  esteemed  throughout 
Europe,  were  produced  by  the  Scotch  pine.  This  point  seems  to  have  been 
determined  by  Pallas  and  Cox,  and  made  generally  known  by  the  latter  in  his 
TVaveit,  which  were  published  in  1784.    The  tree  only  began  to  be  planted 
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in  Britmn  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  and  about  the  middle  of  that 
following,  some  planted  trees,  more  especiallj  in  Soodand,  haying  been  cut 
down,  and  employed  as  timber,  were  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality  to  impoited 
timber,  or  to  that  grown  in  natural  forests.  Dr.  Walker,  writing  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  obsenres  that  the  Scotch  pine  had  beoi  planted  every 
where  in  abundance,  but  had  not  yet  had  time  for  its  timbv  to  arriye  at  per- 
fection. The  timber  of  this  tree,  ne  adds,  is  depreciated,  beouise  it  is  white, 
soft,  and  perishable ;  though  he  argues  that  this  is  merely  fiom  want  of  i^ 
in  the  tree.  In  the  course  of  years,  he  says,  this  white  wood  will  beeome 
red ;  and  the  planted  fir  will  become  more  and  more  yaluaUe  in  quaHar,  and 
be  held  in'  greater  estimation.    The  prejudice  agmnst  the  wood  of  the  oootch 

S'ne  seems  to  haye  been  at  its  greatest  height  between  1790  and  1810;  for 
farshal,  writing  in  1796,  says,  the  Scotch  pine  **  should  be  inyariably  ex- 
cluded ftom  eyery  soil  and  situation  in  which  any  other  timber  tree  can  be 
made  to  flourish.  The  north  aspect  of  bleak  and  barren  heights  is  the  only 
situation  in  which  it  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  and  eyen  there  the  larch  is  seen 
to  outbraye  it.  In  better  soils,  and  milder  situations,  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
fir  is  worth  little;  and  its  growth  is  so  licentious,  as  to  oyerrun  every  thing 
which  grows  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  this  rendfvs  it  wholly  un- 
fit to  be  associated  with  other  timber  trees ;  we  therefore  now  discard  it 
entirely  fit>m  all  useftil  plantations.*'  {Plant,  tmd  Rur,  Om,y  L  p.  146.]^  Soon 
afterwards  (in  1798),  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  a  planter  and  manager  of  timber  of 
great  experience,  and  hich  and  deserved  repute,  who  had  then  had  the  care 
of  the  Blarquess  of  fiadrs  plantations,  near  Warminster,  for  35  years,  and  who 
had  planted  upwards  of  85,000  trees  a  year  on  poor  heathy  land,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wiltshire  Downs,  published  a  paper  in  the  TYaniaciioas  of  ike  Soeiefy  9f 
Arti,  vol.  xvi.,  in  which  he  refotes  tne  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  £np- 
lish-grown  Scotch  pine  was  of  no  use  as  timber,  by  facts  that  iiiid  come  withm 
his  own  knowledge.  *'  I  can  assert  fix>m  experience,"  he  says,  **  that,  for  strength 
and  durability,  £iiglish-grown  fir  is  equal  to  any  foreign  deal  whatever.  I  alfow 
that  the  Scotch  fir  (although  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  yellow  deal)  is  sel- 
dom of  so  fine  a  ^Tf>n  as  the  foreign  yellow  deal;  but  this  is  certainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  its  having  too  much  room  to  throw 
out  large  side  branches.  Lord  Bath's  Scotch  firs,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  punted  in  1696,  are  from  2ft.  to  3ft.  in  cUameter ;  whereas  tlie  ben 
Christiania  deal,  although  evidently  100  yean  old,  is  seldom  above  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  its  knots,  which  denote  the  sise  of  its  side  branches,  are  small 
and  inconsiderable,  therefore  evidently  appearins  to  have  grown  sk>w  and  close 
together.  We  haye  a  cart-house  on  Lord^  Bith's  estate^  which  was  built 
aiwve  80  yean  ago,  out  of  small  fin,  which  is  now  perfectly  sound  and  up- 
right; and,  for  the  last  20  yeare,  all  the  carpentera  or  the  country  have  used 
small  fin  for  rafters,  &c.,  with  success ;  and  no  timber  is  more  rndy  of  sale." 
{p.  125.^  In  Lambert's  Pbittf,  ed.  2.,  voL  ii.  p.  177.,  is  published  a  letter  to 
nearly  tne  same  effect,  firom  the  same  writer  ;  and  the  same  fiu:ts  have  been 
lately  (1837)  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr.  Davies's  son  and  successor,  the  present 
Thomas  Davies,  Es^.,  of  Portway  House,  near  Warminster.  Fbntey,  in  his 
Fortii  PrtmeTf  published  in  1806,  also  defends  the  Scotch  pine  agamst  the 
**  almost  universally  prevalent"  prejudices  against  it.  **  At  first  sig^t,**  he 
says,  "  it  seems  nataral  to  suppose  such  prejudices  must  be  well  finioded ; 
though,  in  feet,  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  -prqndke  that 
prevailed,  less  than  a  century  ago,  against  foreign  fir  timber;  namely,  a  pre- 
judice, the  eflfect  of  inexperience.  At  that  time,  no  workman  could  be  found 
credulous  enough  to  suppose  that  a  roof  made  of  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  one  made  of  oak ;  and  yet  now  the  tide  of  opinion  is  completely 
turned.  An  article  which,  apparently,  has  but  little  of  either  strength  or 
durability  is  found,  by  experience,  to  possess  a  very  extraordmary  dnree  of 
both."  (Foreti  Pnmer,  p.  52.)  Mr.  Pontey  traces  the  prijudice  to  &t  use 
of  young  trees  as  timber ;  Uie  absurdity  of  which,  he  says,  where  strength  and 
durability  are  required,  every  one  will  admit. 
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The  history  of  the  incfiigenoui  jmie  forests  in  Sootlaiid  is  thus  given  by  Sir 
T.  D.  Lsuder.    Conunencmg  with  the  Western  Highlands^  he  notices  the 
remains  of  the  Rannoch  Forest,  on  the  confines  of  the  great  counties  of  Perth, 
lavemess,  and  Aigvll»  which,  he  si^s,  has  been  "  unmerdfully  slaughtered/' 
in  consequence  of  tne  high  price  of  Baltic  timber  during  the  late  wars.    **  The 
roots  that  exist,  and  the  occasioiud  single  trees  and  groups  which  nia;|r  still  be 
seen  hece  and  ther^  in  situatbns  not  easily  accessible,  snow  that  this  forest 
stretched  &r  and  wide  across  the  country,  meeting  with  those  which  now  re- 
main on  the  Dee,  the  Spey,  the  Findhom,  the  Ness,  and  the  Beauley  {  as  well 
as  those  connected  with  the  Glen-mor-naFalbin,  or  Great  Caledonian  Glen, 
and  with  the  Glengarry,  Lochiel,  Glen  Neris,  and  more  western  sylvan  dis- 
tricts.    Of  these  remnants,  none  were  more  extensive,  or  more  esteemed  for 
their  timber,  than  the  forests  of  the  Spey  and  the  Dee.    The  Abemethy  fo- 
rests still  continue  to  furnish  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  timber.    In  1790, 
a  branch  of  the  York  Biulding  Compfuay  purchased  7000/.  worth  of  timber ; 
and,  by  their  improved  mode  of  working  it  up^  by  saw-mills,  &c,  and  their 
new  methods  of  transporting  it  on  floats  to  the  sea,  they  introduced  the  rapid 
manufiicture  and  removal  of  it  which  afterwards  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  fif  the  sylvan  districts.   About  the  year  1786,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  sold 
his  Glenmore  Forest  to  an  English  company  for  10,000/.  [It  will  be  perceived, 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  this  account  and  that  of  Bir.  Grigor, 
p.  8161.,  which,  however,  is  of  no  great,  consequence.]    This  was  supposed 
to  be  the  finest  fir  wood  in  Scotland.    Numerous  trading  vessels,  some  of 
them  of  above  500  tons  burthen,  were  built  from  the  timber  of  this  forest ;  and 
one  fi^gate,  which  was  called  the  Glenmore.    Many  of  the  trees  felled  mea- 
sured  18  St  and  20  ft.  in  girt ;  and  there  is  still  preserved  at  Gbrdon  Castle 
a  plank  nearlv  6  ft.  in  breadth,  which  was  presented  to  the  duke  by  the  com- 
pany.    But  the  Rothiemurchus  Forest  waa  the  most  extensive  of  any  m  that 
part  of  the  country ;  it  contained  above  16  square  miles.    Alas !  we  must 
now,  indeed,  say  that  it  was ;  for  the  huh  price  of  timber  hastened  its  de- 
struction.   It  went  on  for  many  years,  however,  to  make  large  returns  to  the 
proprietor,  the  profits  being  sometimes  above  20,000/.  in  one  year.    The 
Forests  of  Glenmore  and  Rothiemurchus,  though  belonging  to  cufierent  es- 
tates, were  so  united  as  to  form,  in  reality,  one  continuous  forest ;  and  they 
are  now  equally  denuded  of  all  their  finest  timber.    The  Braemar  and  In- 
vercauld  Forests,  on  the  Dee,  are  as  yet  most  entire.    They  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  some  very  magiiificait  pines  are  to  be  found  among  them ;  but  the 
desteuctave  axe  has  been  let  loose  on  that  of  Mari  and  we  fear  that  nothing 
but  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  timber  will  save  it  from  the  ruin  which  has 
befiUlen  those  we  have  mentioned.    It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  Rothie- 
murchus Forest,  and  in  all  the  others,  how  the  work  of  renovation  goes  on. 
The  young  seedlings  come  up  as  thick  as  they  do  in  the  nurseryman's  seed- 
beds ;  and  in  the  same  relative  degree  of  thickness  do  they  continue  to  grow, 
till  .they  are  old  enou^  to  be  cut  down.    The  competition  which  takes  place 
between  the  adjacent  individual  plants,  creates  a  nvah-y  that  increases  their 
upward  growth ;  whilst  the  exclusion  of  the  air  prevents  the  formation  of 
latoal  branches,  or  destroys  them  soon  after  they  are  fonned.    Thus,  Nature 
produces  by  fiur  the  most  valuable  timber;  for  it  is  tall,  strattht,  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  free  firom  knots :  aU  which  qualities 
combine  to  render  it  fit  for  spars,  which  fetch  double  or  triple  the  sum  per 
foot  that  the  other  trees  do.    The  large  and  spreading  trees  are  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  masses,  and  strag^e  here  and  there  in.  groups  or  single  trees." 
{Lauda^M  Giip^t  vol.  i.  p.  177.J|    These  last  are  the  trees  which  are  described 
by  tourists,  and  drawn  by  artists,  as  the  Highland  pine.  (See    fig.  2062. 
in  p.  2164.) 

The  pine  forests  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
have  suffered  like  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  same 
causes ;  but,  on  the  Continent,  the  work  of  reproduction  goes  on  with  rapidity, 
while  this  is  the  case  in  only  a  few  of  the  Higkland  forests.  The  reason  is,  that 
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the  Scotch  forests  are  for  the  most  put  pastured  with  cattle  and  sheep,  which, 
as  well  as  the  deer  that  are  found  wild  in  these  forests,  browse  upon  the  seedling 
trees,  and  prevent  them  from  attaining  the  size  of  timber.  The  forests  of  Sweden, 
NorwajT,  and  Russia  are  also  pastured  by  cattle,  but  in  a  venr  slight  degree ;  the 
proportion  of  cattle  to  the  range  of  country  open  to  them  being  incomparably 
smaller  than  in  the  Highlands.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  native  forests  are, 
for  the  most  part,  carefully  enclosed,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  woodmen, 
who  are  under  the  general  direction  of  scientific  men ;  and,  consequently,  for 
whatever  trees  are  cut  down,  a  succession  of  young  ones,  dther  supplied  by 
nature  or  art,  are  protected. 

In  Norway,  according  to  James  White,  Esq.,  an  extensive  proprietor  of  pine 
and  fir  forests  in  that  country,  the  only  tall  straight  trees,  fit  for  exportation, 
as  timber,  either  of  P.  sylv^stris  or  A'hies  exceisa,  are  found  in  shdtered 
situations  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  sides  2053 
of  the  mountains;  and  always  in  a  good 
soil,  that  would  bring  oak,  or  any  other 
kind  of  timber  tree,  to  perfection.  On 
the  sea  shore,  and  in  all  elevated  exposed 
places  in  the  interior,  and  also  where  the 
trees  stand  singly,  or  in  small  groups  on 
plains,  they  are  stunted,  short,  or  with 
branchy  heads,  so  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fiiel. 
In  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  White,  of  5000 
acres,  there  are  250  acres  of  naked  rock 
and  bogs ;  of  the  remaining  5350  acres, 
one  tenth  part  consists  of  the  stunted 
trees  already  alluded  to,  or  of  trees  only 
half  grown.  There  remain  4118  acres 
of  thriving  wood,  all  situated  on  the  sides  of  hills,  in  narrow  valleys,  or 
on  plains ;  and  all  the  trees  are  growing  close  ta|;ether  and  sheltered,  on 
gooi  soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  debris  of  granitic  rock.  On  each  acre 
of  this  good  soil  there  are  fi'om  320  to  500  trees,  of  which  above  30  in  each 
acre  are  considered  foil  grown,  and  fit  for  timber;  that  is,  firom  130  to  800 
years  of  age.  The  diameter  of  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  at  about  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  fi^>m  16in.  to  20  in.;  and  at  from  52  ft.  to  63 ft.  in  heisht,  from 

4  in.  to  6  in.  Thus  the  average  (tiinensions  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  spruce 
fir  timber  produced  by  such  an  estate  are  as  follows : — Length  of  the  log,  or 
tree,  57ft.  6in.;  diameter,  at  the  lower  end,  18in. ;  and,  at  the  upper  end, 

5  in.  Each  log,  or  tree,  may  be  sawn  up  into  two  deals,  9  in.  wide,  and  3  in. 
thick,  fit  for  the  English  market ;  and  two  other  deals  81  in.  wide,  and  ^ in. 
thick,  fit  for  the  French  market.  The  manner  in  which  these  deals  are  cut, 
so  as  to  include  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  sap  wood,  is  shown  in  the  cross  sec- 
^on,  J!g,  2053.,  in  which  the  shaded  part, 
a,  represents  the  sap  wood ;  b  6,  the  two 
English  deals  ;  and  cc,  the  two  French 
deals.  Another  mode  of  cutting  these 
trees  into  planks  is  shown  in  JSg,  2054., 
in  which  diSBXk  English  deal,  9  in.  by  3  in., 
and  ee  are  two  battens,  each  7  in.  by 
2^  in.  When  the  timber  is  intended  for 
masts,  the  tree  is  simply  barked,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sap  wood  is  cut  off,  after 
which  it  is  sent  down  to  the  seaport, 
and  shipped.  (Reports^  &c.,  for  1821  and 
1835;  and  M88.  communicated  b^  Mr.  White.) 

By  fiir  the  greater  cjuantity  of  pme  timbtf  employed  both  in  civil  and  naval 
construction  m  Britain  is  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  fi^>m  the  coast  of 
Norway.  One  London  builder  alone  (the  Mr.  White  mentioned  above),  who 
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imports  his  own  timber,  is  the  owner  of  pine  and  fir  forests,  in  Norway,  of 
20,000  acres  in  extent. 

Artificial  plantations  of  the  Scotch  pine  have  been  made  to  a  great  extent, 
Bot  only  in  Britain,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  durinc  the  present  century. 
From  1780  or  1790,  to  1815,  many  thousands  of  seecUings  of  Scotch  pines 
were  sent  by  the  nurserymen  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  to  the  English 
nurserymen  and  proprietors,  and  more  particularly  to  the  proprietors  of 
estates  in  Wales.  These  trees  were  planted,  not  always  with  a  view  of 
producing  timber,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  other  trees  which 
were^  considered  of  greater  value,  such  as  the  oak,  &c.  Both  in  Scotland 
and  in  Eittland,  also,  plantations  of  Scotch  pine  were  formed  solely  for  the 
pmpose  of  being  cut  down  as  a  crop  at  the  end  of  25  or  *S0  years;  when 
the  produce  was  disposed  of  for  load  purposes,  and  the  ground  aftowards 
other  planted  with  broad-leaved  trees,  subjected  to  the  plough,  or  kid  down 
in  pasture.  At  the  present  time,  the  Scotch  pine  is  still  in  general  use  as  a 
tree  for  sheltering  others,  especially  the  oak  (see  p.  1800.),  and  also  for  the 
sske  of  its  timber;  and,  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  red-wooded  or  Highland 
vsiiety  is  generally  planted,  at  least  in  Scotland. 

PoetiaS  Aihukms,  The  pine  mentioned  by  the  Boroan  poets  was  probably 
P.  Pinea;  but  that  of  Milton  is,  no  doubt,  the  P.  sylvestris :  -^  Speaking  of 
the  fidlen  angels,  he  says,  -« 

"  FaithAil  how  tbey  itood, 
ItMir  glorr  withered  j  as  when  HesTen'*  fire 
Hath  tcatbed  Uie  foreit  oalu,  or  mountain  i4n«i, 
With  ainged  top,  their  sUtely  growth,  though  bare^ 
Standi  on  the  blasted  heath/' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  also,  mentions  the  Scotch  pine  in  tlie  following  lines : — 

*'  And  hlgjher  vet  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  ■hatter'a  trunk,  and  frequent  flung 
Where  ieem*d  the  cliflk  to  meet  on  high 
Hia  bougha  athwart  the  narrow 'd  iky.** 

Churchill,  ¥nth  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  various  soils 
and  situations,  says,  — » 

— -  **  That  pine  of  mountain  race. 
The  fir,  the  SooCch  fir,  never  out  of  place. 

Wordsworth  has  frequent  allusions  to  this  tree : — 

'*  Unheeded  night  hai  ornroome  the  raka : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  baflled  Tiiion  faili ; 
The  lateit  lingerer  of  the  forest  train. 
The  lone  black  fir  fonakei  the  foded  plain.**  Vol.  i.  p.  67. 

**  And  there  I  lit  at  evening,  when  the  iteep 
Of  SUver-how,  and  Graimere*s  placid  lake. 
And  one  green  island,  gleam  between  the  itemi 
Of  the  dark  fin —a  Tulonary  scene.'*  VoL  U.  p.  S79. 

"  While  o*er  my  head. 
At  every  impulw  of  the  moving  breese,' 
The  fir  grove  murmun  with  a  lea-Uke'sbund, 
Alone  Itrcttd thii path.**  '  VoL  a  p. 880. 

Keats,  also,  appears  to  allude  to  this  tree,  when  he  says : — 

— «-«  "  Fir  treei  grow  around. 
Ay*  drapplog  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground.** 

Properiiet  and  Utei,  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  uses  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  generally,  in  our  introduction  to  the  Abi6tmx  (p.  2123.),  that  we 
hare  only  here  to  notice  such  uses  as  are  peculiar  to  the  species  before  us. 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  midces  the  best 
masts  for  ships;  and, indeed,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  use  to  which  the  timber 
of  the  genus  JF^nus  is  applicable,  that  that  of  the  Scotch  pine  will  not  fulfil. 
All  the  resinous  products  common  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  may  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  north  of  Europe;  but,  in  Britain,  the  tree 
is  seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  timber.  The  timber  of  this 
fpedes,  when  grown  m  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  is  fit  for  bemg  employed 
in  construction,  when  fi*om  80  to  100  years  of  age,  at  which  age  the  trunk  will 
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be  found  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  (fiameCer,  acocmling  to  the  drcumstanoes  under 
which  it  has  grown ;  but  it  will  continue  srowing  for  a  much  loiter  period, 
and  the  timbtf  will  increase  in  value  i»  w&l  as  in  bulk*  The  wood  imet  in 
colour  from  a  yellowish  white  to  a  brownish  red,  the  latter  being  produced 
by  the  presence  of  resin.  That  wood  which  grows  slowest,  end  in  the  coldest 
climate,  is  conridered  die  best,  and  it  is  generally  of  the  darkest  colcwr. 
That  which  grows  with  the  greatest  rapidity  u  commonly  white,  soft,  and 
spongy  in  texture,  and  without  resin.  A  slow-growing  tree  will  not  produce 
layers  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  thickness,  whQe  one  of  rapid  growth  may 
have  the  layers  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  red,  or 
resinous,  wood  is  almost  exclusively  of  very  slow  ^wth :  it  is  hard,  dry,  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  saw ;  while  the  more  rapidly  srown  wood,  when  it  is 
resinous,  chokes  the  saw,  and  has  a  clammy  unctuous  md.  When  rapid-grown 
wood  is  without  resin,  it  is  white  and  spongy ;  and  the  surfiice^  afUr  the  saw, 
has  a  woolly  appearance.  It  is  evident  that  such  wood  can  neither  be  atroqg 
nor  durable.  JBngUsh-grown  Scotch  pine,  when  cut  down  at  40  or  50  yearr 
growth,  has  commonly  this  appearance;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  8161.,  there 
are  many  exceptions.  Some  of  the  Russian  and  Baltic  pine  timber  is  often 
clammy,  the  saw  raising  up  and  pushing  before  it  what  the  carpentera  call 
strings ;  while  the  pine  timber  of  Norway  and  R^  is  generally  red  and 
firm. 

Masts  of  Scotch  pine  are  procured  from  different  ports  on  the  Baltic  (see 
p.  2113.),  and  also  from  Norway;  and  not  only  masts  have  been  obtained, 
but  entire  ships  have  been  built,  from  the  Scotch  pine  forests  in  Aberdeenshire 
(see  p.  2161).    The  most  celebrated  masts  in  Europe^  however,  are  those  of 

The  wdght  of  the  wood  varies  according  to  its  age  and  other  dicum- 
stances.  A  cubic  foot,  in  a  green  state,  weighs  from  i^  lb.  to  74  lb.;  and, 
in  a  dry  state,  from  31  lb.  to  41  lb.  According  to  the  Dicikmnaire  de»  JBatut 
et  Forets,  the  average  weight  of  the  timber  produced  by  a  full«grown  tree,  in 
a  green  state,  will  be  about  68  lb.,  and  in  a  dry  state,  about  401b.  5  os.  or 
6  oz. ;  losing  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  in  dryiiig :  wlule,  according  to 
Varennes  de  Fenille,  it  weighs»  ereen,  741b.  10  oz. ;  and  dry,  38  lb.  12  oi.; 
losing  only  a  tenth  part  of  its  bulk  by  dryinc. 

The  wood  is  valued,  like  that  of  every  other  pine,  in  proportion  to  its  fire»> 
ness  from  knots ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  knots  of  this  species  are  much  more 
easily  worked,  and  much  less  liable  to  drop  out  of  flooring  boards,  than  is  the 
case  with  knotty  boards  of  the  spruce  or  silver  fir.  The  fiuality  with  which 
the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  worked  occasions  its  employment  in  joineiy 
and  house  carpentry,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everv  other  kind  of  timber, 
wherever  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  at  once  strai|^ht,  light,  and  stifl^  and,  con- 
sequently, peculiarly  fitted  for  raflers,  girders,  joists,  &c.,  which  may  be  made 
of  smaller  dimensions  of  this  timber  than  of  any  other.  In  point  of  durability, 
if  it  is  kei>t  dry,  it  equals  the  oak ;  more  especially  if  it  has  been  of  slow  growth, 
and  is  resinous. 

The  timber  of  the  Scotch  |nne,  when  it  has  grown  rapidly,  on  a  good  aoQ, 
and  in  a  fiivourable  climate,  such  as  in  most  parts  of  the  low  country  both  of 
England  and  Scothmd,  is  found,  when  not  of  more  than  20  or  30  yean 
growdi,  to  consist  etdefty  of  sap  w<x>d,  and,  hence,  to  be  of  very  short  duration 
when  employed  in  btulmngs,  or  for  any  other  rural  purpose.  To  render  it 
more  durable,  Mr.  Menteath,  of  Closebum,  in  Dumfriesshire,  has  been  in  the 
practice,  for  upwards  of  40  years,  of  steeping  all  his  Scotch  pine  timber  in  lime 
water,  after  it  has  been  cut  out,  and  fitted  ror  the  different  purposes  leouired. 
It  would  appear,  either  that  the  alkali  of  the  lime  neutralises,  in  some  degree, 
the  albuminous  matter  of  the  soft  wood ;  or  that  the  water  acts  as  a  solvent, 
and  extracts  a  part  of  it ;  for,  while  Scotch  pine  of  20  or  30  years'  growth  ael* 
dom  lasts  30  yean  before  it  is  destroyed  by  worms,  timber  of  the  same  age^ 
which  Mr.  Menteath  has  steeped,  has  already  lasted  40  yeara,  and  is  as  sound 
as  when  firat  put  up.    The  solution  of  lime  water  is  formed  by  a  very  small 
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oamtity  of  qukklime  beinff  diflBolved  in  it,  and  the  time  o  /Bteeping  it  ten 
oftjw  or  a  fortniglit.  The  deeper  the  tank,  and  the  lower  the  wood  ia  sunk  in 
it»  the  more  efl<£tually  will  the  lime  water  penetrate  into  the  wood.  Probably 
alum  water  would  be  still  more  eflecdve  than  lime  water,  and  the  ccNrrodve 
snMiiiuite  tiaed  in  Kvamstng  would,  doubtless,  be  the  moat  effective  of  alL 

Aa  iud*  the  woocf  of  the  Scotch  pine  lifl^ts  easily,  and  bums  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  produces  a  black  and  yery  disagreeable  smoke.  Its  value  as  a 
combuatible,  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  1536  to  1540.  Its  char* 
coal  ia  excellent,  and  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1724  b  to  1600.  The  Asgot 
wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  valued  b^  the  chalk  and  lime  burners  of  Bn^uid 
more  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  rapid  burning  and  intense  heat,  and 
consequent  saving  of  time  in  atteikling  on  the  kilns.  The  resinous  juice,  whe- 
ther exuding  naturally,  or  procured  bj  incision  and  distillation,  produces  tar, 
pitchy  roain,  turpentine,  and  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  employed  in  house- 
punting.  Lampblack  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  from  tne  smoke  of  the 
wood ;  and  the  leaves  and  branches  are  burned  for  potash,  though  of  this  salt 
the  tree  yields  only  a  small  quantity.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  and  in  Lapland, 
the  outer  bark  is  used,  like  that  of  the  birch,  for  covering  huts,  for  lining  them 
inside,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cork  for  floating  the  nets  of  fishermen ;  and  the 
inner  bark  is  woven  into  mats,  like  those  made  from  the  lime  tree.  Ropes  are 
also  made  from  the  bark,  which  are  said  to  be  very  strong  and  elastic,  and  are 
generally  used  by  the  fishermen.  The  Laplanders,  and  other  people  of  the  ex* 
treme  north,  are  said  to  grind  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  into  a  coarse  flour,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bread.  This,  though  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  taken,  is  still  founded  on  fisict.  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Ren* 
denee  in  Norway,  states  that  he  had  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  use  of  fir 
bark  for  bread ;  but  he  found  it  more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
Norway,  it  is  tiie  custom  to  kilndry  oats  to  such  a  degree,  that  both^  the  grain 
and  the  husks  are  made  into  a  meal  almost  as  fine  as  wheaten  flour.  In  bad 
seasons,  the  inner  bark  of  young  Scotch  pines  is  kilndried  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  oats,  and  ground  along  with  them,  so  as  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  the 
meaL  The  present  dikpida^  state  of  the  forests,  in  districts  which  for* 
meriy  supplied  wood  for  exportation,  is  ascribed  to  the  great  desmiction  of 
young  trees  for  thb  purpose  in  the  year  1812.  The  bread  baked  of  the  oat 
and  pine  meal  is  saia  to  be  very  good.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  '*  flat  cakes^ 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  g^dle  or  frying-pan,  and  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper, 
being  put  on  the  girdle  in  nearly  a  fluid  state.*'  When  used  at  table,  these 
cakes  are  made  crisp  by  being  warmed  a  little.  (Laingt  Journal  of  a  Residence 
ca  NoruM^,}  According  to  Fallaa,  the  young  shoots,  as  well  as  the  inner 
bark,  are  ground  and  used  as  bread  in  some  parts  of  Siberia.  The  leaves  and 
branchea  are  eaten  bv  cattle  and  sheep  in  severe  weather ;  and  they  are  said, 
by  Delamarre  and  other  French  authors,  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot« 
Evelyn  teUs  us  that  pine  chips  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops ;  and  other 
writers  inform  us  that  the  young  shoots,  stripped  of  thdr  leaves  just  when 
they  are  b^inning  to  appear,  are  sought  for  with  avidity  by  the  children  of 
the  peasantry,  who  eat  them.  The  milky  juice  found  on  the  liber  of  the 
young  trees  is  also  said  to  be  very  sweet.  The  loe  houses  of  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Sweden  are  almost  etitirely  made  of  the  trunks  of  Scotch  pine,  notched, 
and  let  into  each  other,  as  alr^v  described,  p.  2123. 

In  Russia,  roads  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  the  Scotch  pine.  The  trees 
sdected  are  such  as  have  trunks  from  6  in.  to  1ft.  in  diameter  at  their 
thickest  end.  The  branches  of  these  are  lopped  ott,  to  the  length  of  12  ft. 
or  15  ft.,  according  to  the  width  which  the  road  is  intended  to  be,  and  the 
rest  are  left  on.  The  sround  being  marked  off  for  the  road,  and  made  some- 
what even  on  the  surtece,  the  trees  are  laid  down  across  it  side  by  side, 
the  thidL  end  of  one  trunk  altematins  with  the  narrow  part  of  another,  and 
the  branches  at  (he  ends  of  the  trunks  forming  a  sort  or  hedge  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  The  interstices  of  the  trunks  are  next  filled  up  with  sofl,  and 
the  road  is  completed.    The  hedges  formed  by  the  braoehes  on  the  extre* 
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rahies  of  the  tranks  are  found  extremdy  useful  after  snow  has  feUcn,  and 
before  it  has  become  hard  with  the  frost,  and  also  on  the  oommenoement  of 
a  thaw,  in  indicating  to  the  traveller  when  his  horses  are  gettinff  too  near 
the  edge  of  the  road.  Roads  of  this  rude  description  are  peculiar^  suitable 
for  mmhy  ground,  and  are  very  common  in  the  mterior  ot  Russia,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Poland.  Recourse  is  also  had  to  them  in  the  commence- 
ment of  back  settlements  in  North  America.  In  1814,  the  greater  part  of 
the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was  of  this  kind ;  but  it  has  since,  we 
understand,  been  Macadamised.  The  practice  of  paving  streets  and  court- 
vards  with  blocks,  cut  from  the  trunks  of  Scotch  pines,  and  set  up  endwise, 
has  been  already  mentioned,  p.  2193. 

Mode  of  procuring  the  remumt  Products  of  the  Scotch  Pme  m  the  North  €^ 
Europe,    The  turpentine  obtained  from  the  Scotch  pine  is  so  inferior  to  that 
of  the  silver  fir,  that  very  little  is  made  use  of  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
except  for  the  coarsest  kinds  of  woik.    To  procure  it,  a  narrow  piece  of  bark 
M  stripped  off  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and 
a  notcn  is  cut  in  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  formed  by  remoTing 
the  bark,  to  receive  the  resinous  juice,  which  will  run  freely  down  to  it.     As 
it  runs  down  it  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but  a  little  thicker,  which  is 
very  difierent  from  all  the  kinds  of  resin  and  turpentine  in  use,  and  which  is 
generally  sold  to  be  used  in  the  maldng  of  Sambeaux,  instead  of  white  bees* 
wax.    The  matter  that  is  received  in  tne  hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with 
ladles,  and  put  into  a  large  basket ;  a  great  part  of  this  immediately  runs 
through,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.    It  is  received  into  stone  or 
earthen  pots,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale.    The  thicker  matter,  which  remains 
in  the  basket,  is  put  into  a  common  alembic ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
being  added,  the  liquor  is  distilled  as  long  as  any  oil  is  seen  swimming  upon 
the  water.    The  oil  which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  is  then  separated 
from  the  water,  and  is  the  common  oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine;  and  the 
remaining  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  the  common  fellow  rosin. 

Tar  is  procured  from  the  Scotch  pine  in  great  quantities  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  is  considered  very  superior  to  that  produced  in  the  Umted 
States  from  P,  resindsa,  iStrobus,  austriilis,  and  other  species.  The  process 
followed  in  Sweden,  b^  which  both  tar  and  charcoal  are  obtained,  thouj^ 
the  latter  is  there  of  little  value,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Qarke: — ^'Tbe 
inlets  of  the  gulf  (Bothnia)  every  where  aopeared  of  the  grandest  charac- 
ter; surrounded  bv  noble  forests,  whose  tail  trees,  flourishing  luxuriantly, 
covered  the  soil  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.  From  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Westro-Mthnia,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ^If,  the  mhabi- 
tants  are  occupied  in  the  manufturture  of  tar;  proofs  of  which  are  visible  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coast.  The  process  by  which  the  tar  is  obtained 
is  very  simple ;  and,  as  we  often  witnessed  it,  we  shall  now  describe  it,  from  a 
tar-work  we  halted  to  inspect  upon  the  spot.  The  situation  most  favourable 
to  the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog ;  because  the  roots  of  the 
Scotch  pine,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted,  are  always  most  pro- 
ductive m  such  places.  A  conical  cavity  is  then  made  in  the  ground  (gen^ 
rally  in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill);  and  the  roots  together  with  logs 
and  billets  of  the  wood,  bein^  ^^^^^  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  same  conical 
shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  tinf,  to 
prevent  the  volatile  parts  from  bemg  dissipated,  which,  by  means  of  a  heav^ 
wooden  mallet,  ancf  a  wooden  stamper  worked  separately  by  two  men,  u 
beaten  down,  and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible  above  the  wood.  The  stack 
of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  pine  takes  place,  as  in 
making  charcoal.  During  this  combustion  the  tar  exudes ;  and,  a  cast^ron  pan 
being  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which  projects  through 
the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout  to  collect  the  fluid 
as  it  comes  away.  As  fast  as  tnese  barrels  are  filled,  thejr  are  bunged,  and 
are  then  ready  for  immediate  exportation.  From  this  description,  it  wUl  be 
evident  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  of  distillation  per  deseem^ 
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snm :  the  turpentine,  melted  by  fire,  mixing  with  the  sap  and  juices  of  the 
pine,  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  ia  converted  into  charcoal. 
(Tnto.  in  Scand^  &c.) 

When  pitch  is  to  be  made,  the  tar,  without  any  thing  being  added  to  it, 
is  put  into  large  copper  vessels  (fixed  in  masonry,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
the  tar  taking  fire),  and  is  there  suffered  to  boil  for  some  time ;  afler  which 
it  is  let  out,  and,  when  cold,  hardens  and  becomes  pitch. 

Tar  and  charcoal  are  obtained  in  Russia  much  m  the  same  manner  as  in 
Sweden,  from  the  bottoms  of  the  trunks  and  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In 
Oennany,  the  process  is  conducted  with  very  great  accuracy,  and  is  de8cril)ed 
in  detail  by  Hartig,  in  his  translation  of  Du  HameFs  Traite  det  Arbrct,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  15. ;  and  it  is  also  given  in  the  Dictkmnaire  des  Eaux  et  ForcU,  art. 
Resine,  p.  731.  In  France,  it  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner;  though  the 
resinous  products  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  in  that  country,  are  generally 
obtained  from  the  pinaster,  as  will  be  described  under  that  tree.  In  Britain, 
tar  is  sometimes  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  the  High- 
lands, in  a  rude  manner,  for  local  purposes.  The  countr}'  people,  having  hewn 
the  wood  into  billets,  fill  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth  with  them ;  and,  setting  them 
00  fire,  there  runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a  black  thick  matter, 
which  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  is  tar.  The  top  of 
the  nit  is  covered  with  tiles  to  keep  in  the  heat;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom 
a  litUe  trough,  out  of  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil :  if  this  hole  be  made  too 
large,  it  sets  the  whole  quantity  of  the  tar  on  fire ;  but,  if  small  enough,  it  runs 
quietly  out.  In  England,  a  piece  of  a  branch  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  put  in 
a  smithy  fire,  at  one  end,  while  the  sap  and  resinous  matter  which  oozes  out 
at  tlie  other  is  scraped  off  from  time  to  time,  and  mixed  with  tallow  for 
greasing  the  wheels  of  carts. 

Flambeaux  of  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  pine  are  in  use  both  in  Britain 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Hall,  in  his  Travel*  in  Scotland,  relates  a  story 
of  a  bet  made  in  London  by  a  Highland  chief,  that  some  massive  silver  can- 
dlesticks, on  the  table  at  a  gentleman's  house  where  he  was  dining,  were  not 
better,  or  more  valuable,  than  those  commonly  in  use  in  the  Highlands.  The 
chieftain  won  his  bet,  by  sending  to  his  estate  for  four  Highlanders  of  his 
clan,  and  producing  them  with  torches  of  blazing  fir  in  their  hands,  declaring 
that  they  were  the  candlesticks  to  which  he  alluded,  (vol.  ii.  p.  440.)  Dr. 
Howison  observes  "  that  the  little  tallow  or  oil  which  the  peasantry  in 
Russia  can  procure  is  entirely  consumed  at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and 
before  the  images  in  their  isbas,  or  huts."  To  supply  the  place  of  candles, "  they 
take  long  billets  of  red  Scotch  pine,  which  tney  dry  carefully  near  their 
peatches,  or  stoves,  during  the  tedious  winter,  and  split,  as  occasion  requires* 
into  long  pieces  resembling  laths.  When  a  traveller  arrives,  or  a  light  i& 
required  for  any  other  puqiose,  one  of  these  hiths  is  lighted  at  the  peatch, 
and  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives 
a  bright  flame,  but  only  burns  for  a  short  time.**  (For,  Trees  of  Run.  in  Jam, 
Jour,,  vol.  xii.  p.  60.) 

As  a  timber  tree,  for  planting  in  poor  dry  soils,  and  in  exposed  situations, 
none  can  excel  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  larch.  In 
Britain,  it  surpasses  every  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  for  shelter- 
ing other  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  spruce  fir,  which,  being  of  a  more 
conical  shape,  admits  more  light  and  air  to  the  heads  of  the  trees  which  are 
to  be  drawn  up  by  it.  The  Scotch  pine  is,  however,  altogether  unfit  for  giving 
shelter  in  single  rows,  unless  the  branches  are  allowed  to  remain  on,  from  the 
ground  upwards,  and  the  roots  have  free  scope  on  every  side.  Hence,  this  pine, 
like  everv  other  species  of  the  tribe,  is  altogether  unfit  for  a  hedgerow  tree. 
When  planted  in  narrow  belts  round  fields  for  shelter,  it  soon  becomes  un- 
sightly, unless  the  trees  stand  so  thin  as  to  allow  of  their  being  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  true  situation  for  this  tree,  when 
grown  for  timber,  is  in  masses  over  extensive  surfaces. 

Aa  an  ornamental  tree,  various  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  Scotch 
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pine }  the  diversity  of  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  great  extent  to  vhkli 
the  tree  has  been  planted  in  almost  every  part  of  the  low  country  of  Britain; 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  tree  in  these  plantations,  and  in  its 
native  habitxits,  in  hilly  or  mountainous  scenery.  Bven  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tree  standing  alone  or  in  small  groups,  and  growings  in  extensive 
plantations,  is  so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  hy  a  general  obaerver 
to  be  the  same  species  of  tree.  In  close  plantations,  which  have  never  been 
thinned,  the  trees  assume,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  gloomy  sameness 
of  appearance ;  and,  where  these  are  planted  in  belts,  as  they  often  are^  along 
a  public  road, "  da}  light  may  be  seen  for  miles  through  their  naked  fitems* 
cluJIed  and  contracted  as  they  are  with  the  cold."  The  timber,  also,  of  treea 
grown  in  the  fertile  soils  of  the  low  country,  which  have  been  cut  down,  bdng 
so  much  less  strong  and  durable  than  Highland  or  foreign  wood  of  the  sasM 
kind,  is  another  cause  of  the  tree  having  got  into  bad  repute,  though  the 
great  objection  to  it  is  its  appearance.     Mason  says,  — 

*'  The  Soottiab  fir,  in  mitrky  file, 

Rean  hU  inglorioiw  head,  and  bloU  Uie  (ni  horison." 

The  great  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  commonly  held,  sajs 
Gilpin,  "  arises,  1  believe,  from  two  causes.  People  object,  first,  to  its  colour : 
its  dtu'k  murky  hue  is  unpleasing.  With  regard  to  colour  in  genera),  I  think 
I  sneak  the  language  ot  painting,  when  I  assert  that  the  picturesque  eye 
makes  little  distinction  in  this  matter.  It  has  do  attachment  to  one  colouf 
in  preference  to  another,  but  considers  the  beauty  of  all  colouring  as  result* 
ing,  not  from  the  colours  themselves,  but  almost  entirely  from  the  harmony 
with  other  colours  in  their  neighbourhood.  So  that,  as  the  fir  tree  is  sop- 
ported,  combmed,  or  stationed,  it  forms  a  beautiful  umbrage,  or  a  murky  spot* 
A  second  source  of  that  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  conunonlT  held 
is,  our  rarely  seeing  it  in  a  picturesque  state*  Scotch  fire  are  seldom  planted 
as  single  trees*  or  in  a  judicious  group;  but  generaUy  in  close  compact  bodies, 
in  thick  array,  which  suffocates  or  cramps  them ;  and,  if  they  ever  get  loose 
from  tliis  bondage,  they  are  already  ruined.  Their  lateral  branches  are  gone, 
and  their  stems  are  drawn  into  poles,  on  which  their  heads  appear  stuoi  as 
on  a  centre.  Whereas,  if  the  tree  had  grown  in  its  natural  state,  all  mischief 
had  been  prevented :  its  stem  would  have  taken  an  easy  sweep,  and  its 
lateral  branches,  which  naturally  grow  with  almost  as  much  beautiful  irregn* 
larity  as  those  of  deciduous  trees,  would  have  hung  loosely  and  negligently ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  something  peculiarly  light  and  feathery  in  na 
foliage.  I  mean  not  to  assert  that  eyery  Scotch  fir,  though  in  a  natoral 
state,  would  possess  these  beauties ;  but  it  would  at  least  have  the  chance 
of  other  trees ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  though,  indeed,  but  rarely,  in  such  a 
state  as  to  equal  in  beauty  the  most  elegant  stone  pine,  AU  trees,  indeed, 
crowded  together,  naturally  rise  in  perpendicular  stems;  but  the  fir  has 
this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  its  lateral  branches,  once  injured,  never 
shoot  again.  A  grove  of  crowded  saplings,  elms,  beeches,  or  almost  any 
deciduous  trees,  when  thinned,  will  tnrow  out  new  latcnd  branches,  and 
in  time,  recover  a  state  of  beauty  ;  but,  if  the  education  of  the  fir  hats  been 
neglected,  he  is  lost  for  ever."  (For.  Scen,^  i.  n.  91.) 

The  Scotch  fir,  in  perfection,  continues  Gilpin,  *'  I  thank  a  very  fine  tree, 
though  we  have  little  idea  of  its  beauty ;  and  it  is  generally  treated  with  great 
contempt.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  is  therefore  put  to  every  servile  o^ce.  If 
you  wish  to  screen  your  house  firom  the  south-west  wind,  plant  Seotcfa  firs» 
and  plant  them  close  and  thick.  If  vou  want  to  shelter  a  nursery  of  young 
trees,  plant  Scotch  firs ;  and  the  pnrase  u,  you  may  afterwards  weed  them 
out  as  you  please^  This  is  knominious.  I  wish  not  to  rob  society  of  these 
hardy  services  from  the  Scotch  fir ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  set  it  in  oom[ietition 
with  many  trees  of  the  forest,  which,  in  their  infant  state,  it  is  accustomed  to 
shelter  :  all  I  mean  is,  to  rescue  it  from  the  diagrace  of  being  thought  fit  for 
nothing  else,  and  to  establish  its  character  as  a  picturesque  tree.  For 
myself,  I  admire  its  foliage,  both  tlie  colour  of  the  leaf,  and  its  mode  of 
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g^^thv  Its  himHicatioti,  too,  is  irregular  and  beautiful,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  the  6Umep^e,  which  it  resenrbles,  also,  in  the  easy  sweep  of  its  stem,  and 
likewise  in  the  colour  of  the  l>ark,  which  is  commonly,  as  it  attains  age,  of  a  rich 
reddish  br^^n.  The  Scotch  fir,  indeed,  in  its  stripling  state,  is  less  an  object 
of  teauity.  Its  pointed  and  spiry  shoots,  during  tne  &8t  year  of  its  growth, 
are  foniul ;  and  yet  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  good  contrast  produced  between 
its  spiiy  points  and  the  round-headed  oaks  and  elms  in  its  neighbourhood. 
When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  Scotch  fir  as  a  beautiful  individual,  I  conceive 
it  when  it  has  outgrown  all  the  improprieties  of  its  youth;  when  it  has 
completed  its  full  age,  and  when,  like  Ezekiel's  cedar,  it  has  formed  its 
heaa  among  the  thick  branches.  I  may  be  singular  in  my  attachment  to  the 
Scotch  fir.  I  know  it  has  many  enemies ;  but  my  opinion  will  weigh  only 
with  the  reasoits  i  have  giTen."  {Ibid.)  8ir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  his 
commentary  on  this  [mssage,  says,  •*  V/e  agree  with  Mr.  Gilpin  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  his  approbation  of  the  Scotch  fir  as  a  picturesque  tree.  We,  for 
our  parts,  confess,  that,  when  we  have  seen  it  towering  in  full  majesty  in  the 
midst  of  some  appropriate  Highland  scene,  and  sending  its  limbs  abroad  with  all 
the  unconstrained  freedom  of  a  hardy  mountaineer,  as  if  it  claimed  dominion 
over  tke  savage  reeiona  around  it,  we  have  looked  uf)on  it  as  a  Tery  sublime 
object.  People  who  have  not  seen  it  in  its  native  climate  and  soil,  and  who 
jvdge  of  it  from  the  wretched  abortions  which  are  swaddled  and  suffocated  in 
Ei^tish  plantations,  in  deep,  heavy,  and  eternally  wet  clavs,  may  well  call  it 
a  wretcked  tree ;  but,  when  its  foot  is  among  its  own  Highland  heather,  and 
when  it  stands  freely  on  its  native  knoll  of  dry  gravel,  or  thinly  covered  rock« 
over  whick  its  rooits  wander  far  in  the  wildest  reticulation,  whilst  its  tall,  fur- 
rowed, and  often  gracefully  sweeping  red  and  grey  trunk,  of  enormous  cir- 
<ii]mferanee,  rears  aloft  its  high  umbrageous  canopy,  then  would  tlie  greatest 
Semitic  on  this  point  be  compelled  to  prostrate  bis  mind  before  it  with  a  vene- 
ratMMiKrkieh,  perhaps,  was  never  before  excited  in  him  by  an  v  other  tree.*' 
{Laud,Gilp^  i.  n.  174.)  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  opinioo  or  Gilpin  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander,  with  which  we  entirely 
agree  wa  to  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  in  certain  circumstances  of  age  and  situa^ 
tioD,  we  have  onljrto  refer  to  figs.  205  L  and  2052.  in  p.  2163.  and  p.  2164. ; 
totheplattee  of  tms  tree  in  oar  last  Volume;  and  to  the  beautiful  views  of 
sonery  iq  the  Highlands,  by  Robson  and  Nesiield. 

S«d^std  SUuaHon.  A  gr»n9tic  soil,  it  is  generally  allowed  both  by  British 
and  Oontideatal' writers,  is  the  most  congeniai  to  the  Scotch  pine;  and  the 
amd  mad  grmrel  of  the  Forests  of  Rastadt  and  Hagueneau  are  composed  of 
tbeMria  of  this  roek.  J*  S.  Menteath,  Esq.,  has  remarked  that  the  Scotch 
pine  dees  not  harden  its  wood  well  when  growing  on  the  grauwacke ;  and 
seveml  others  hate  observed  that  it  is  short-lived,  and  never  attains  a  large 
sise  on*  chalk.;  The  Scotch  pine.  Sang  observes,  will  grow  and  flourish  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  from  a  sand  to  a  clay,  provided  the  substratum  be  rubble  or 
rotk  ;  **  but  in  wet  tilly  sorls  it  ought  never  to  be  planted ;  because,  whenever 
the  roots  bars  eidnulsted  the  turf,  or  upper  soil,  and  begin  to  perforate  the  sub- 
soil^the  Dree  langaisbw  and  dies."  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mathews,  that  the 
natural  location  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  poor  sandy  soils  does  not  result  from  these 
soils  foeiiig  best  adapted  for  it,  but  from  its  growing  more  vigorously  in  them  than 
any  other  treei  Should  any  one  doubt  this,  he  observes,  let  him  make  an  excur* 
siton  ioto  Mar  Forest,  and  there  be  will  find  the  Scotch  pine  in  every  description 
of  soil  tmd  rttuatk^n,  but  always  thriving  best  in  ^od  timber  soil ;  and,  in  short, 
not  (Mflfering  very  materially,  in  respect  to  soil,  from  the  sycamore,  the  elm, 
tke  oak,  or  the  ash.  Mr.  Mathews  also  mentions  that,  though  the  Scotch 
pine  has  a  saperior  adaptation  to  dry,  sharp,  and  rocky  soils,  yet  there  are 
msnysienadons  of  poor  wet  till  and  clay,  and  even  of  peat  moss  ground, 
where  it  woold  be  aovanti^eous  to  plant  the  Scotch  pine;  because,  from  its 
roots  running  along  the  surface,  no  other  timber  tree  will  thrive  so  well  in 
suck  soils^  The  same  author  observes  that  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the 
Quality  of  Scotch  pine  wood,  as  the  exposure  of  the  tree  while  growing. 
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'*  Under  the  great  shelter  of  the  close-planted  woods,  the  timber*  is  mA  Mid 
porous,  without  much  resin ;  but,  under  great  exposure,  especkillj  to  dry  air, 
the  timber  is  hard,  close,  and  resinous.  This  is,  however,  consHlerabW  mo^ 
dified  by  the  soil."  (On  Naval  Timber^  &c.,  p.  339.)  Accordmg  to  Df  .Walfcer, 
the  Scotch  pine  may  be  planted  on  the  thinnest  and  driest  smls,  and  also'm 
mossy  soil,  when  it  is  less  than  2  fl.  in  depth,  and  bottomed  with  gravel 
rather  than  with  clay.  It  may  also  be  planted  in  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
on  mountains  to  the  height  of  1400  feet.  {Highlandi  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  887.) 
In  England,  it  is  found  that  the  Scotch  pine  wnl  grow  on  every  soU ;  Imt  that, 
among  dry  soils,  the  one  on  which  it  thrives  the  least  is  chalk.  The  worse 
the  soil,  tne  farther  the  plants  should  be  placed  apart,  in  order  to  insure  their 
vigorous  growth ;  but,  as  this  distance  will  admit  of  their  becoming  branchy 
trees,  what  the  timber  gains  in  strength  and  durability,  it  will  lose  m  its  fii» 
ness  for  manv  purposes,  fVom  the  number  of  the  knots  produced  by  leaving 
on  the  branches. 

PropagaHon  and  Culture.  The  Scotch  pine  produces  cones  at  the  age  of 
iifleen  or  twenty  years ;  and  every  cone  generally  contains  from  60  to  100 
seeds.  The  cones  are  gathered  in  the  months  of  December  and  Januaryyand 
laid  in  a  dry  loft,  where  they  will  keep  good  for  a  year  or  two,  if  not  wanted 
for  sowing;  and  whence  they  may  be  taken  in  early  spring,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  at  any  season  and  slightly  dried  on  a  kiln,  as  already  directed,  p.  2131  • 
Eleven  imperial  gallons,  or  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  of  conea,  will  aiibrd 
1  lb.  of  seed  with  the  wings  on,  or  firom  13  oz.  to  14  oz.  without  wings.  A 
bushel  and  a  half  of  seeds,  with  the  wings  on,  weigh  12  lb. ;  and  witbotit  the 
wines,  26  lb.  As  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  seed  keeps  longest  when  the  wings 
are  left  on.  If  kept  m  a  dry  place,  and  turned  over  occasionally,  to  [Mrevent 
it  from  heating,  the  seed  will  keep  fresh  several  years ;  but  its  vitality  ia  very 
doubtful  after  the  second  year.  Old  seeds  are  easily  proved  by  sowing  a  lew 
in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere;  when,  if  the  seeds  are 
fresh,  they  will  come  up  in  a  few  days.  In  general,  however,  the  ft^esh&eas 
of  the  seeds  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  them ;  and,  if  the  kernel  is  plump 
and  fn^;rant,  there  can  be  little  donbt  of  their  germinating.  In  the  IMothn' 
noire  det  Eaux  et  Foritt^  it  is  said  that,  in  France,  the  seeds  of  the  spnioe, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  are  sometimes  turned  black  by  means  of  powdered 
charcoal,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  wild  pine ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  tikes 
place  in  Britain,  as  the  seeds  of  the  latter  species  are  of  all  the  most  Abun- 
dant, and  consequently  the  ctieapest.  The  seeds  should  be  sowti  inbedain 
Hffht  lich  soil,  and  covered  very  slightly,  perhaps  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  fourtii 
of  an  inch,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate.  Sang  dii^ect^the 
seeds  to  be  sown  so  as  to  rise  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  #oiiii  one 
another,  and  the  covering  to  be  ^m.  thick.  In  France  and  GeMiany, 
forests  of  wild  pine  are  frequently  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants 
are  finally  to  remain ;  in  wnich  case  an  acre,  where  the  soil  and  sitciatiiHi  ate 
favourable,  will  require  14  lb.  of  seeds  with  the  wings  on,  and '  1 1  Ibi  widMMit 
the  wings ;  and,  wliere  the  soil  and  situation  are  unfavourabiei  16  lb.  with  the 
wings,  and  12  lb.  without  them.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  rows,  half  tiie 
quantity  will  suffice  in  both  cases.  The  time  for  sowing,  whether  in  the 
nursery  or  in  the  forest,  is  from  the  end  of  March  to  tiie  beginnii^of  May; 
taking  the  climate  of  London  for  one  extreme,  and  that  of  Aberdeen  .for  the 
other. 

.  Boutcher,  from  having  observed  that  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  pine  are  often 
injured  by  kilndryinjg,  recommends  not  gathering  the  cones  in  tne  December 
of  the  same  year  m  which  they  ripen,  but  deferring  this  to  the  March  or 
April  following ;  and  then  keeping  them  in  a  dry  place  till  June,  July,  or 
August,  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  becomes  hot.  At  this 
reason,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  snn  dniiog 
the  d^y ;  but  put  under  cover  in  the  evenings,  and  kept  constantly  from  ndn 
and  dew.  In  a  few  days  the  cones  will  expand,  and  the  seeds  will  r«tlle 
within  them,  when  they  can  be  easily  taken  out  by  sifting,  dsc.    They  iBre 
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th«p  #a  be  kept  in  hogs  or  boxes  in  a  dry  room,  till  the  sowing  season  in  the 
Apiii  foUowing.  Boutcher  recommends  sowing  the  pine  seed  in  shady  bor- 
dws  of  wBtieioua  loose  mould,  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and  covering  it 
^in.  thML,  or  coverine  it  at  first  ^  in,;  and,  just  as  the  seed  begins  to  vege. 
tate,  raking  off  one  oalf  of  the  covering  with  a  short-toothed  rake.  Many 
thousands  of  plants  in  stiff  grounds  and  dry  seasons,  he  says,  for  want  of  this 
priecaiuion,  are  smothered ;  being  unable  to  struggle  with  the  hard-crusted 
smface.  Baudrillart  makes  the  same  remark  with  reference  to  the  Scotch 
pine  raised  in  nurseries  in  France.  Boutcher's  reason  for  sowing  the  Scotch 
|HDe  so  early  is,  that,  when  the  plants  are  not  well  rooted  before  the  hot 
seasons  sets  in,  they  become  stunted,  and  are  sometimes  killed.  It  will  be 
observed  that»  by  Boutcher*s  plan,  a  year  is  lost,  but  in  other  respects  it  seems 
usexeeptionable.  When  the  seeds  are  kilndried  with  care,  and  at  a  Iov\r 
teoiperature,  they  will  not  be  injured ;  and  the  labour  attending  thb  process 
must  be  less  than  that  of  removing  them  at  lest  twice  a  day,  for  several  weeks, 
from  a  shed  or  loft  into  the  open  air,  and  back  again.  After  the  plants  come 
op,  if  they  can  be  supplied  with  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  greatly 
increase  their  vigour.  In  the  following  April,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  lines,  1  ft.  Sin.  asunder;  and  6 in.  or  7 in.  apart  in  the  row,  where 
they  may  remain  two  years ;  after  which  they  should  be  removed  to  their 
final  destination  :  or,  should  large  plants  be  required,  they  may  be  removed 
a  second  time,  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  in  rows  3  ft.  asunder,  and  I  ft.  6  in. 
apart  in  the  row;  where,  after  standing  two  years,  they  "  will  transplant  with 
■bsolute  aafety,  and  grow  as  freely  as  the  younger  plants ;  notwithstanding 
the  general  preiudice  against  old  Scotch  pmes,  which  has  only  a  good  foun- 
dation  when  they  have  not  been  transplanted  seasonably,  or  properly  culti- 
vated." [Treatiae  on  Forest  TVeet,  &c.,  p.  136.)  The  general  nursery  practice 
i«  to  allow  seedling  Scotch  pines  to  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed ;  after 
wUch  tbey  are  taken  up,  and  planted  in  rows  1  ft.  2  in.  apart,  and  3  in.  apart 
in  the  lines,  taking  care  never  to  prune  the  tops,  and  to  injure  the  roots  as 
UttJe  as  iiossible.  **  If  they  remain  a  third  year  m  the  seed-bed,"  says  Sang, 
"  tbey  are  good  for  npthuig.  Scotch  pines,  the  same  author  observes, "  should 
iMTer  stand  longer  in  the  lines  than  one  j^ear  after  planting,  unless  tbey  are 
to  be  planted  out  in  very  fine  soil ;  in  which  case,  tney  may  be  allowed  two 
years  ia  the  lines,  but  at  the  distance  of  6  in.  between  plant  and  plant.  Two- 
years  seedlii^  Scotch  pines  of  good  growth,**  he  says,  "  one  year  planted  out 
oa  good  soil^  rise  %vith  far  better  roots  in  proportion  to  their  tops  than  when  of 
any  other  age^  and  are  therefore  more  fit  tor  general  use."  (Planl,XiU,,  p.  319.) 
'Mr.  Farquharson  of  Marlee,  writing  to  Dr.  Hunter  in  1755,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing iKTOOunt  of  his  mode  of  raising  the  Scotch  pine  from  seeds,  and  planting 
it  out  on  the  Highland  mountains.  He  gathers  the  cones  in  February  or 
Maroh,  from  thriving  young  trees ;  and  sows  the  seeds  in  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  ISday,  in  ught  loamy  soil,  trenched  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  laid 
out  in  beds  5  ft.  broad.  He  sows  the  seeds  very  thick,  and  covers  them  with 
a  **  thick  sifting  of  mould,*'  fi'om  the  alleys.  Plants  raised  in  this  manner,  he 
Mys,  wilLrise  hke  a  brush.  No  kind  of  manure  should  be  given  to  the  beds, 
ai  productive  of  weeds ;  the  drawing  of  which  not  only  brines  up  many  of  the 
tender  plants^  but  loosens  the  ground,  and  makes  blanks  that  let  in  the  frost  in 
wioCet,  nod  the  drought  in  summer.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  sowing,  he  never 
considers  his  crop  of  plants  good  unless  he  has  above  1000  in  each  foot  long 
of  the  beda^  that  is,  in  five  square  feet,  upon  their  having  two  seasons'  growth. 
**  I  plant  them  out,"  he  says,  "  irregularly  from  the  seed-bed,  about  3  ft. 
asunder^  upon  the  mountainous  ground  where  they  are  to  rise  to  perfection, 
I  besin  to  plant  the  driest  ground  in  autumn,  18  months  after  sowing,  and  per- 
sist in  this  operation  until  the  frost  prevents  me.  I  begin  again  in  F^ruary,  or, 
rather,  as  the  weather  admits,  and  continue  this  work  sometimes  till  the  end 
of  April,  so  as  to  plant  out  the  product  of  2-year-old  seed-beds.  I  put  the  plants 
into  the  ground  with  two  cuts  of  a  spade,  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  thus 
'<;  I  raise  the  point  of  the  angle  with  what  we  call  a  dibble,  or  wooden  spa- 
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tula,  with  a  handle  about  1  fl.  6  in.  in  length ;  and,  lading  the  plapt  up  to  the 
neck,  tread  down  the  raised  sod  with  the  toot.  In  this  method,  two  nieo  may 
plant  1000  plants  in  a  dny.  When  the  ground  is  rocky,  or  very  stony,  X  use 
a  dibble  shod  with  iron,  having  a  cleft  at  the  extremity  to  lead  down  the  root, 
putting  the  plants  into  the  ground  in  the  manner  that  cabba^ges  are  planted. 
One  man  will  plant  as  many  in  this  way  as  two  in  the  other ;  yet  the  first 
method  is  preferable  where  the  ground  admits  of  it,  as  I  have  always  observed 
fewer  plants  to  fail  by  it.  My  reason  for  planting  direct  from  the  seed-bed, 
without  transplanting  in  a  nursery,  is,  that  it  comes  nearest  to  the  o{»eratioo 
of  nature.  Plants  that  have  been  removed  from  the  seed-bed,  and  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery,  must  necessarily  have  their  roots  pruned  considerably 
before  they  can  be  planted  in  pits  of  the  kind  above  described,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  expense.  Besides,  nursing  causes  a  luxuriant  growth  in  this 
hardy  mountainous  tree,  which  spoils  its  nature,  and  robs  it  of  loogevity.** 
(HunL  EveL  Syl^  I  p.  290.) 

Culture  m  Plantations.  Little  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  our  general  introduction  to  the  ^Ibietinae,  p.  2132.  The 
Scotch  pine,  when  planted  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  timber,  should 
always  be  in  large  masses ;  and  when  with  a  view  to  ornament,  in  single  trees 
or  in  email  groups.  It  should  never  be  planted  in  belts,  or  in  narrow  plan- 
tations, unless  the  plants  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  retaming 
their  branches  from  the  ground  upwards ;  in  which  case  the  timber  produceit 
will  be  of  little  use.  When  the  plantations  arc  made  on  a  surface  that  is 
tolerably  even  and  regular,  the  plants  should  always  be  inserted  in  lines,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  future  culture ;  but  when  the  surface  is  rocky, 
steep,  and  in  other  respects  irregular,  the  plants  can  onl^  be  put  in  accord- 
ingly. The  nice  points  in  the  management  of  Scotch  puie  plantations  arc, 
the  thinninff  and  pruning ;  both  of  which  should  be  performed  very  sparingly, 
where  tall  clean  tmiber  is  the  object  in  view.  Both  operations  must  be  guided, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  quantity  of  timber  which  the  soil  is  estimated  to 
produce  on  a  given  space. 

Tke  Culture  of  the  Scotch  Pine  in  tiie  North  of  Scotland  has  been  thus 
detailed  to  us  by  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.  of  BallindaUoch,  in  Invemes»«hir^, 
a  successful  and  very  extensive  planter  :  —  "In  the  northern  counties  of 
Scotland,  the  Pinus  sylv^tris  has  for  alon^  time  been  pretty  exteuuveJy 
planted  ;  and,  although  this  is  the  native  locality  of  the  tree,  it  has  been  \ety 
generally  remarked  that  the  artificial  are  very  inferior  to  the  natural  woods. 
Much  discussion  had  arisen,  and  many  theories  had  been  broached,  to 
explain  thb  inferiority,  till  it  was  at  length  juiggested  that  it  might  very 
probably  be  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  the  seed,  from  which  the  plants 
were  produced,  being  collected  from  unhealtliy  and  stunted  trees,  in  districts 
more  accessible  than  those  in  which  the  tree  attains  its  greatest  perfectioa. 
Premiums  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  plants  grown  from  seed  gathered  ia  the 
natural  forests  have  for  some  years  been  offered  by  the  Highhuid  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland;  and  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Grigor,  nucsery- 
man  at  Elgin,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  further  tliis  ot^ject,  and  who  last 
year  likewbe  obtained  a  premium  lor  the  best  Report  on  the  Natural  Forests  t^ 
Scotland,  (See  p.2165.)  Until  within  the  last  20 years,  plantations,  in  this  part  of 
the  countr)',were  formed  of  Scotch  pine  alone ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  mix  them 
with  larch  in  nearly  equal  proportions;  and  here  we  plant  about  two  larches 
to  one  pine.  The  Scotch  pines  are  procured  from  the  nurserymen  two-years- 
old  seedlings ;  and  they  are  placed  at  once  on  the  hilly  ground,  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  A  workman,  with  a  common  spade,  makes  a  double  cut  at 
right  angles,  like  the  letter  T,thus  H ;  raising  the  turf  slightly  with  the  spade,  so 
as  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  plant  at  the  point  wb^re  the  two  cuts  meet : 
a  woman  or  boy  follows  with  the  plants;  and,  having  placed  one  in  the  open- 
ing, compresses  the  turf  by  stamping  on  it  with  the  foot.  In  this  manner,  a 
man  and  boy  will  plant  aliout  1000  in  a  winter  day  (six  hours).  The  number 
of  plants  is  about  5(X)0  to  the  imperiiil  acre.     Tiie  larches  arc  of  the  same 
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age,  and  are  planted  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pines.  The  seasons  of  planting 
are  autumn  and  spring ;  but  the  former  is  preferred,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  the  work  accomplished  in  spring,  on  account  of  snow  and  frost.  The 
men  are  paid  U.,  and  the  women  and  boys  6(L ,  per  day,  of  six  hours.  The 
Scotch  pme  plants  of  the  true  kind  (from  Highland  seed)  cost  2«.  per  thou- 
sand of  1200,  and  the  two-years'  seedling  larches  3f.  per  thousand.  To 
these  expenses  must  be  added  that  of  fencing,  which  varies  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  plantation.  If  near  forms,  stone  walls  or  turf  dikes 
faced  with  stone  are  required ;  if  further  removed  from  the  approaches  of 
cattle,  turf  fences  are  sufficient;  whilst  in  the  most  remote  parts,  where  occa- 
sional inroads  from  sheep  are  alone  to  be  apprehended,  fences  are  sometimes 
dispensed  with,  and  a  person  resident  on  the  spot  is  employed,  at  a  small  salary, 
(say  5L  per  annum)  to  protect  the  plantation  by  driving  away  any  sheep 
or  cattle  that  may  encroach  on  it.  A  nealthy  plantation  should  be  safe  from 
injury  from  sheep  in  8  years,  and  in  12  years  from  cattle.  In  wet  portions  of 
the  hilly  ground,  narrow  surface  drains  are  of  great  advantage,  and  may  be 
made  at  a  small  expense. 

"  In  the  natural  forests  of  Scotch  pine,  the  plants  spring  up  of  different 
ages ;  and,  being  consequently  of  various  sizes,  the  stronger  gradually  destroy 
the  weaker,  until  the  wood  b  reduced  to  the  distances  at  which  the  trees  can 
ultimately  stand  ;  whilst  the  lateral  branches  gradually  decay  and  fall  off,  so 
that  thinning  and  pruning  are  quite  unnecessary.  In  short,  a  natural,  or 
self-sown,  forest  of  Scotch  fir  is  left  entirely  to  nature.  Nature  sows  the 
seed,  rears  the  tree,  prunes  and  thins  the  wood ;  and  the  hand  of  man  is 
applied  only  to  cut  it  down  when  fit  for  timber.  In  this  manner,  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  Olenfeshie,  Rothiemurchus,  Dulnain,  Glenmore,  and  Abemethy, 
on  the  Spey,  and  those  of  Braeroar  and  Invercauld  on  the  Dee,  were  pro- 
duced. The  high  price  of  timl>er  during  the  war  induced  the  proprietors  of 
those  fine  woods  to  cut  them  down.  Most  of  them  are  now  exhausted ;  and 
the  few  trees  which  remain  of  the  others  scarcely  suffice  to  convey  an  idea 
of  those  that  are  gone.  For  several  years,  18,000/.  per  annum  was  produced 
from  die  Rothiemurchus  wood,  after  deducting  all  expenses  of  felling,  sawing, 
and  floating  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spey ;  and  a  sum  not  less  than  250,000/. 
has  probably  been  obtained  from  that  forest  alone.  The  ground  which  has 
been  cleared  is  rapidly  regaining  its  covering  of  wood :  wherever  the  heath  is 
short,  and  especially  where  the  surface  is  broken  so  as  readily  to  admit  the 
seed,  thousands  of  plants  spring  up ;  nor  do  I  know  a  more  interesting  sight, 
than  this  gradual  progress  of  nature  to  repair  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
hand  of  man. — Macpherson  Grant.   BalUndaUochy  August  26.  1837." 

Thimnttg  and  Prurnng^as  at  present  practised  in  the  Scotch  Pine  Plantations  in 
the  North  ^Scotland*  After  perusing  Mr.  Grigor's  Report  on  the  native  pine 
forests  of  Scotland,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  p.  2165.,  we  wrote  to  him 
for  information  on  the  subjects  of  thinning  and  pruning,  as  actually  practised  in 
these  forests,  and  also  in  artificial  plantations ;  and  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
n^lect  of  either  or  both  of  these  operations.  To  our  application  Mr,  Grigor 
kindly  and  promptly  sent  us  the  following  answer: — "The  old  trees  of  the 
native  Scotch  pine  forests  have  trunks  quite  clean  and  free  from  old  stumps,  so 
that  the  side  branches  must  have  rotted  off  when  the  trees  were  young,  and 
of  a  small  size.  Some  of  the  pines,  grown  on  exposed  situations,  have  strong 
side  branches,  but  not  very  near  the  ground :  such  branches  are  commonly 
found  above  large  clean  trunks  of  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  length.  When  the 
timber  of  these  forests  is  cut  up,  loose  knots  are  rarely  met  with  :  indeed, 
knots  of  any  importance  are  seldom  seen,  except  where  such  were  attached  to 
live  branches  at  the  time  the  trees  were  felled.  The  wood  of  the  old  trees 
appears  so  clean  and  equal  when  sawn  up,  that,  in  many,  only  very  slight 
marks  of  lateral  branches  are  visible.  Ihe  young  trees,  of  from  25  to  40 
years'  growth,  present  regular  tiers  of  decayed  branches  near  the^  ground, 
which  fall  away  in  course  of  time.  The  proprietors  of  the  native  forests 
sometimes  prune  and  thin  the  woods,  but  not  often  :  they  thin  when  the 
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^rees  are  naucb  crowded,  and  of  nearly  an  equal  size,  especially  when  sitaatod 
near  a  road  or  river,  where  timber  is  of  most  value;  but  this  is  «ot attend^ 
to  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  forests.  I  have  only  seen  the  trees 
pruned  when  they  stand  quite  thin^  or,  from  having  lost  their  leading  shoots, 
oy  sheep  pasturing  the  ground,  or  other  casualty,  have  become  binliy.  In 
this  case,  I  have  seen  a  considerable  extent  gone  over  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  pruned  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  with  the  axe ;  the  whole 
height  of  the  trees  being  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  In  the  Highland  natural  forests, 
the  young  plants  do  not  often  rise  of  equal  strength  and  size.  There  is 
commonly  a  portion  of  them  (a  sufficient  crop)  stout  enough  to  overtop  the 
smaller  ones;  and  the  latter  are  of  much  benefit  in  preventing  the  side 
branches  of  the  former  from  advancing  to  a  large  size.  The  sick  branches 
of  the  true  Highland  pine  naturally  take  a  wide  or  horizontal  ilirection, 
whereby  tliey  are  more  subject  to  decay  by  the  closeness  of  the  trees,  than 
if  they  inclined  to  a  more  perpendicular  figure,  as  do  our  Low  Country  pines. 
In  planted  woods,  the  pine  trees  are  commonly  of  the  same  size  and  age;  and 
then  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  thin  them,  as  their  tons  rise  eqiml,  and 
form  a  surface  parallel  to  that  of  the  ground  on  which  tney  stand ;  there- 
fore, without  relief  by  thinnins,  the  whole  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  injured ; 
whereas,  in  natural  forests,  the  difference  of  sizes  and  ages  is  great,  and 
the  strongest  prevail  unhurt.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  artificial  planta- 
tions of  pine ;  and  the  common  method  is,  to  thin  the  trees  gradually  as  they 
get  too  close  or  too  high  for  their  girt*  Planted  pines  are  not  conimooiy  pruned, 
that  being  considered  the  worst  mode  of  treatment.  Many  proprietora,  of 
late,  have  given  over  thinning ;  but  the  woods  are  much  hurt  by  being  too 
much  confined.  A  good  tree  can  scarcely  be  seen,  except  near  the  outside, 
or  where  a  road  opens  up  and  admits  air.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  we 
shall  not  have  good  pine  plantations  until  they  are  produced  from  the  seeds 
of  the  native  Highland  forests,  which  are  more  healthy  and  permanent  than 
the  kuid  commonly  cultivated.  —  John  Grigor.  Forres,  Stfti,  9.  1637.** 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  Macpherson  Grant,  Bsq.,  of  Ballindalk>ch ;  ftlr. 
George  Saunders,  gardener  and  forester  to  the  Duke    of  Richmond  at 
Gordon  Castle ;  Mr.  Rov,  nurseryman,  Aberdeen ;  and  other  proprietora  and 
gardeners  of  the  north,  nave  sent  us  answers  to  all  our  queries  on  the  subject 
of  thinning  and  pruning,  which  correspond  with  those  given  above  by  Mr. 
Gr^r     From  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  letter,  we  give  the  following  extract : 
.  —  "I  received  your  letter  durins  an  excundon  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
.  county,  precisely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  natural  fir  foieals  respecting 
/which  you  had  written  to  me.    From  the  information  I  have  received,  I 
think  1  mav  venture  to  assure  you  that  these  forests  are  never  thinned, 
at  least  witn  the  view  of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  nor,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  cbainiag  to  a  limited  extent,  in  particular 
'  situations,  does  there  appear  to  be  any  care  takcn^  or  any  mmiagement 
whatever  to  exist.     This,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  verv  ap- 
pearance of  the  forest ;  on  large  portions  of  which  the  trees  nre    thUy 
scattered,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  in  other  parts,  tliey  are  orowded 
/together,  and  stand  more  densely  than  they  could  ever  have  been  placed  by 
I  the  band  of  the  planter.     This  appearance,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  con- 
sequence of  n^lect,  as  the  result  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  best  not  to  meddle 
with  the  trees  at  all.    They  are  left  to  mn  themselves,  as  it  is  csAled,  by 
which  the  weak  plants  are  overpowered,  and  destroyed  by  the  stronger.    I 
liave  also  been  assured  that,  in  cases  where  the  most  judicious  thinning  has 
been  attempted,  the  admission  of  the  wind  has  proved  much  more  injcnious 
to  the  rcniaining  trees,  than  is  experienced  in  young  woods  of  the  planted 
fir  under  similar  treatment.     I  imagine  that  the  finest  fir  forests  now  existmg 
in  Scotland  are  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dec,  and  in  the  district  of  Braemar.    Many  of  the  trees  are  of 
great  size  and  beauty.    I  have  seen  none,  however,  at  all  to  compare  with  a 
tree  cut  in  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  forest  of  Gleiunore,  and  of  %^ch  a  phmk  is 
preserved  at  Gordon  Cu^C|  measuring  6ft.  Hin.  in  dfiameter,  of  pofoctly 
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MMnui  wocd  (seep.  2161.).  Hiis,  I  presume,  is  by  far  the  largest  specimen  of 
F.  myXrk^utA  on  record ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  at  all  like 
it. —  ASerdten,   Haddo  House ,  September  4.  1837." 

THoowtg  and  pruning  m  England,    We  have  already  noticed  (p.  2134.)  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Pontey  in  England,  both  strong  advocates 
far  thinDioe  and  pruning.     On  applying  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  know  the 
rcsuits  of  we  practice  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  arboriculturists 
in  the  woods  at  Wobum,  His  Grace's  forester,  Mr.  Ireland,  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Salmon,  by  cutting  off  large  branches  rather  caiTied  the  practice  too  far ; 
but  that  the  trees  pruned  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pontey,  about  the  years 
1802  and  1803,  were  not  in  the  slightest  de^ee  injured,  as  only  a  few  of  the 
smaller  branches  were  taken  off.     On  examming  the  timbef  of  such  trees  as 
were  cut  down,  Mr.  Ireland  found  the  places  where  the  branches  had  been 
cut  off  quite  sound,  with  new  wood  formed  over  them ;  but  this  new  wood, 
thov^  closely  covering  the  part  cut  off,  yet  did  not  incori)orate  itself  with  ft. 
On  rae  other  hand,  he  found  the  timber  of  some  trees,  where  the  branches 
had  died  off  naturally,  in  which  the  wood  was  unsound,  though  the,  wound 
formed  by  the  decayed  branches  was  closely  covered  over  with  new  and 
soond   wood ;    thus,  as  Mr.  Ireland  remarks,  showing  the  advantage    of 
cutting  off  the  branches  close  to  the  bole  when  they  are  quite  small,  and 
before  they  begin  to  decay.    His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  informing 
u8  that  Mr.  Ireland's  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  pruning  the  Scotch  pine  is 
correct,  adds :  **  From  pruning  to  thinning,  the  transition  is  obvious  and 
natural ;  and  I  must  confess  myself  a  decided  advocate  of  bold  but  judicious 
thinning,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  WeJbeck. 
Perhaps  I  may  inherit  this  from  my  grandfather,  John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  decided  friend  to  thinning  plantations 
when  }'Oung.   I  will  state  an  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  is  much  at  your 
Bcrvioey  and  may  possibly  amuse  the  readers  of  your  Arboretum,    In  the 
year  1743,  my  grandfather  planted  the  large  plantation  in  Wobum  Park,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Evei^eens'  (to  commemorate  the  birth  of  his 
dauf^ter,  afterwards  Caroline  Duchess  of  Marlborough);  being  something 
more  than  100  acres,  and  having  been  before  that  time  a  rabbit  warren, 
without  B  single  tree  upon  it.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  duke  per- 
ddved  that  the  plantation  required  thinnmg,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  give  health  and  v%our  to  the  youn^  trees.     He  accordingly 
gave  instnictions  to  his  gardener,  and  directed  him  as  to  the  mode  and 
extent  of  the  thinning  required.    The  gardener  paused  and  hesitated,  and  at 
length  Slid  ;  *  Your  Grace  must  pardon  me  if  I  humbly  remonstrate  against 
your  ordeiSy  but  1  cannot  posnbly  do  what  you  desire :  it  would  at  once 
destroy  the  )T>ung  plantation;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to 
my  reputation  as  a  planter.*     My  |;randfather,  who  was  of  an  impetuous  and 
decided  character,  but  always  just,  instantly  replied  : '  Do  as  I  desire  you,  and 
1  will  take  care  of  your  reputation.*    The  plantation,  which  ran  for  nearly  a 
nSe  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market  town  of  Wobum  to  that  of 
Ampthill^  was  consequently  thinned  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
dnke«  who  caused  a  board  to  be  fixed  in  the  plantation,  facing  the  wood,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  '  This  plantation  has  been  thinned  by  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his   gardener.'  — Bedford. 
The  Doune  of  Rothiemurc/tus,  September  2.  1837." 

Feiimg,  The  age  at  which  the  Scotch  nine  should  be  felled  depends  on 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  the  tree  will  attain  in  the  particular  localit}'. 
On  thin  poor  soils,  where  the  trees  are  planted  thick,  it  may  be  most  prov- 
able to  cut  the  whole  plantation  down,  like  a  crop  of  com,  as  Mr.  Mam  re- 
coaimenda  (p.  2182.),  at  20  or  30  years*  ^wth ;  while,  on  deeper  and  more 
substantial  soils,  the  trees  will  gun  in  dimensions  for  double  or  treble  that 
number  of  years ;  and  they  ought  to  be  left  accordingly. 

AecideMit^  Diseases,  4'c.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  Scotch  pine  being  more 
liable  to  accidents,  diseases,  or  insects,  than  any  other  species  of  ^bi^tinse, 
or  that  it  has  any  which  are  peculiar  to  it.     Mathews  states  that  the  red- 
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wooded  Scotch  pine,  when  come  to  some  age,  is,  in  wet  ground,  attacked  by 
the  rot ;  which  commences  in  the  collar,  and  spreads  to  the  adjacent  roots 
and  up  the  stem,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  rot  in  the  larch.  The  redwood 
approaches  nearer  to  the  outside  of  the  trunk,  in  trees  where  the  rot  esLtsts, 
than  in  others,  and  is  nearest  that  side  of  the  tree  where  the  rot  is  the  greatest. 
This  disease  is  found  in  trees  growing  in  poor  wet  tills,  and  in  flat,  sandy, 
moorish  soils,  with  a  retentive  subsoil.  **  The  fact  that  the  red  pine  in  Scot- 
land has  fewer  sap  wood  layers  than  the  red  pine  of  Memel  or  of  North 
America,  and  also  the  fact  that,  in  most  situations  in  Scotland,  the  red  pine 
soon  decays,  and  soonest  in  the  places  where  the  trees  have  fewest  sap  wood 
layers,  and  where  the  timber  has  been  planted,  that  is,  where  the  cones  have 
been  kilndried,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Scotch  red  pine  has  generally  from 
14  to  40  layers;  Memel,  from  40  to  50;  Canadian, oRen  100.  We  consider 
the  long,  moist,  open  winter,  and  cold  ungenial  spring  in  Scotland,  and  the 
till  bottoms  soaking  with  water,  perhaps  aided  by  the  transplanting,  and  the 
kilndrying  of  the  cones,  to  be  the  causes  of  this  early  loss  of  vitality  or  change 
of  sap  wood  into  matured  wood.  In  Poland  and  Prussia,  the  earth  does 
not  remain  so  long  cold  and  moist  as  in  Scotland,  but  is  either  frozen,  or 
sufBciently  warm  and  dry  :  this  occurs  even  to  a  greater  degree  in  Canada ; 
and  neither  the  Memel  nor  Canadian  trees  have  any  chance  of  being  planted,  or 
the  seeds  kilndried."  (On  Naval  Timber,  p.  75.)  In  mountunous  countries, 
and  in  countries  subject  to  heavy  falls  of  snow,  the  Scotch  pine  is  liable  to 
the  accidents  which  we  have  mentioned  (p.  2136.)  as  common  to  the  order 
generally ;  and  not  only  forests  take  fire,  but  also  single  trees.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  last  kind  of  accident  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Howison,  who  visited 
the  north  of  Russia  in  1818 ;  and  who,  having  observed  many  large  trees  of  the 
i'lnns  8ylv6stris  standing  erect  in  the  forest,  in  a  withered,  and  freouently  in 
a  dead  state,  was  led  to  examine  into  the  reason.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  in  many  cases,  altiiough  the  bark  was  entire,  the  interior 
part  or  wood  of  the  tree  was  in  a  great  measure  charred.  On  enquiry,  he 
found  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  travelling  boors,  in  the  sultry  dry  wea- 
ther of  summer,  seeking  the  shade  of  large  trees,  and  making  fires  for  dressing 
their  victuals  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Many  of  these  roots  lie  near  the 
surface ;  and,  as  they  abound  very  much  with  resinous  matter,  they  readily 
catch  fire.  The  fire  seems  to  be  propagated  slowly,  as  in  match  paper ;  a 
gradual  and  stifled  combustion  creeps  onwards,  encouraged  by  the  drought, 
and  constantly  fed  by  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  turpentine  (or  tar),  which  is 
produced  by  the  heat,  until  the  interior  of  the  trunk  itself  be  destroyed. 
{Jfimeton*s  Journal^  iv.  p.  207.) —  We  have  given  thcfse  ample  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  Scotch  pine,  considering  it  by  far  the  most  valuable  timber 
tree  of  the  genus  in  Britain,  and  even  in  Europe. 


8tatf$iie$.  Utcorded  Tree*.  Oilpin  menUont  BMiUleiith.in  Berktblitsu  cooUinfng  fome  of 
the  most  picturesque  specie*  of  the  Scotdi  pine  in  England  in  bis  time.  He  alio  mentioiis  eome 
fine  trees  at  Thirkleby,  near  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire,  a  few  of  which  still  exist  In  Scotlanfl,  at  In- 
verary,  a  tree  mentioned  in  the  ArgMMkire  Report  has  a  trunk  10(1  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  ftwn 
the  ground}  one  at  Castle  Huntley,  tn  Perthshire,  neeaured  in  1796,  was  13  ft  6  In.  io  ciicumfie. 
rence  at  3  ft.  Irom  the  ground ;  and,  close  by  the  ground,  19  ft.  in  circumference,  lliis  tree 
was  considered  at  the  time  the  largest  in  the  county.  At  Cameron,  in  Dumbartaaahtre^  on 
the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  a  tree,  in  17M,  measured  7  ft.  Sin.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  fton  the 
ground ;  one  at  Bargally,  in  1780,  measured  9  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference,  and  90  ft.  high,  with  22  ft. 
of  deer  stem.  It  was  planted  In  1667,  and,  consequently,  was  nearly  100  yean  old.  Aeeoiding  to 
Dr.  Walker,  in  the  year  1740,  tbe  late  Sir  J.  Nasmytb,  formed  at  New  Poaso,  in  IVefddalc^  a  Tcry 
extensive  Scotch  pine  plantation  on  the  north  side  of  a  barren  bill  of  cousidcraUe  height.  In  the 
year  1791,  many  of  tbe  trees  In  the  plantation  measured  4  ft.  in  girt,  and  contained  tnm  4  In.  Io  6  In. 
of  red  wood.  In  Ireland,  in  1794,  Hayea  mentions  some  Scotch  pines,  at  BaUybeg  and  at  Hillbrook, 
which  measured  7  ft.  In  girt  at  5  ft.  Drom  the  ground,  and  6  ft.  at  50  ft.  high.  One  felled  in  its  70th 
year  was  77^  ft.  in  length  of  clear  timber,  and  measured  6|  ft.  in  girt  at  50  ft.  from  the  ground. 
(Fraci.  Treat.,  Ac.,  p.  118.)  At  Tiny  Park,  Sir  &  Smyth,  Bart,  was  one  10  ft.  roui.d,  containing 
nearly  the  same  bulk  Cor  25  ft.  At  Luttrelstown,  Earl  of  Carbampton,  one  of  85  years'  growth  ftora 
tbe  seed  was  U  ft.  in  girt;  and  another,  of  very  great  height,  was  11  ft.  10  in.,  or  nearly  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  which  Hayes  believed  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  Urgest  foreign  deal  ever  Imported. 
These  trees  stood  among  oaks  and  other  trees,  on  very  high  ground,  though  flat  at  top  for  a  oon- 
iiderable  extent,  and  much  expose^.  At  Eroo  Park,  Earl  of  Portarlington,  were  leveral  Scotch 
pines,  with  trunks  from  8  ft  to  9  ft.  in  girt,  clear  to  the  height  of  80  tt.  or  30 ft.,  and  Urge  wiid 
branching  heads,  richly  clothed  with  leavM.  (IbU,) 

EaUtbiK  Tree*.  In  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Muswcli  Hill,  ft  Is  00  ft  high  ;  at  Ham  Hottse, 
near  Richmond,  it  is  70  a  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft..  and  of  the  head  Su  ft.  ;  at  Whitton 
there  are  many  specimens,  100  years  planteti,  from  70  ft.  to  80  a  high,  with  trunki  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
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ftin»lfK,~3outh  of  Londoa  In  CorowalUM  Port  Elliott,  70  years  |iUnted«lt  li  45  ft  high  i  at 
t^nclew,  Uii  60  ft.  filKh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  .*>  n.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft ;  aiiotheriipeoiroen 
tias  a  trunk  4  fl  In  diomtfer.  la  Devonibire,  at  Killerton,  it  b  59  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
;><t  9i«..  »nd  of  the  head  77  ft;  the  trunk  14  dear,  and  nearly  the  Kame  in  diameter  to  the  heiiht  of 
S3ft. ;  at  Bystock  Park,  SI  years  planted,  it  is  50fl.  high  ;  at  ICndalcigh  Cottage,  9S  years  planted. 
It  is  soft.  high.  In  DorseCahire,  at  Meltwry  Park,  100  year*  old,  it  ia  7i>  ft  high,  with  a  Uunk  5  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford,  81  years  planted,  it  is  63  ft  high.  In  Somersets^iire,  at 
Brockley  Hall,  it  u  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft  in  diameter  j  at  King^wekton,  it  is  90  ft  high,  with 
atnmk  3  ft  4 in.  in  diameter.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  80  yean  "plaiited,  it  is  75  ft  high  t  at 
Clarwnont,  it  is  90  ft  high,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  4  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft :  at  Ashley  Fwk 
it  Is  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Decpdcne,  8  years  planted,  it  Is  CO  ft.  high.  In 
SuMBK,  at  WoBtdean,  70  jtnn  planted,  it  Is  45  ft.  high  ;  at  Kidbrooke,  00  yean  planted.  It  is  80  ft.  high, 
the  diauieter  ofthe  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  ttic  head  30ft  InWiluhire,at  VVardour  Castle,  60  years  planted, 
it  U  60  ft  high;  at  Longford  Castle,  It  Is  60  A.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft  Sin.  in  diameter.  —  North  of 
London.  In  Bedfbrdshtre,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  it  Is  75  It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  61a, 
and  of  the  head  40  ft ;  at  Southbill,  It  is  SO  ft  higlu  with  a  trunk  S  A.  6  in.  in  diamfSter.  In  Berkshire^ 
at  Bear  Wood,  14  years  planted,  it  It  40  ft  high.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Harlingford,  IGO  years  old, 
it  Is  70  It.  hicb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  48  ft,  the  trunk  being  clear  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  'lliis  tree  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  the  species  in  the  kingdom,  and  se. 
veral  sketches  of  it  have  been  taken,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  exceeded  by  several  trees  in  height, 
aad  by  aosne  others  io  bulk.  Here  are  5  other  very  One  plnea,  with  trunks  IS  ft  in  circumflerence.  fn 
Cambridgeshire,  at  Oanliagay,  it  ia  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter.  In  Caermarthenshire, 
at  fkilden  Grove,  it  Is  ^  ft.  hign,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  ofthe  head  30  ft  In  Deo. 
bighshirc,  at  Llaabede  Hall,  70  years  planted,  it  Is  65  ft  high.  In  Leioestenhire,  at  Melboume 
HaU,  it  ia  81  ft  high,  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  and  of  the  head  56  ft }  another  near  it  U  78  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  4  ft  8  In.,  and  of  the  head  47  ft  6  In.  These  are  remarkably  fine  trees.  In 
Durham,  at  Stanwick  Pisrk,  is  one  with  a  trunk  3  ft  in  diameter.  In  Essex,  at  Audley  fted,  60 
years  ptented.  It  ia  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  8  ft  6  in. ,  and  of  the  head  87  It  In  Herefbrd- 
»hire,atHaffleld,  106  years  old,  ft  is  100  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head 
^  ft.  In  Hertlbrdshire,  at  Brockett  Hall,  it  is  50  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Mon. 
moatbshire,  at  Tredegar  Park,  110  years  old,  it  is  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  In.,  and  of 
the  head  56  ft. :  another,  of  the  same  age,  is  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft ,  and  of  the  head 
50  ft  In  NorfUk,  at  Merton  Hall,  it  u  86  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft  in  diameter.  In  Radnorshire, 
at  Macslaitgh  Castle,  it  la  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  f  ft  in  diameter.  In  SufTulk,  at  FInborough  Hall, 
6D  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  30  ft }  and  at 
.^fctton  nrsonage,  is  one  90  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft  4ia  in  diami'tcr.  In  Warwickshire,  at 
Combe  Abbmr,  lUO  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  9  In.,  and  of  the 
head  50ft  in  Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  is  one  with  a  trunk  3ft  Sin.  In  diameter  :  at  Hadsor 
House,  1.9  years  planted,  it  is  88  ft.  high  ;  at  Croorae,  65  years  planted.  It  is  70  ft  high,  tlie  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Yorkshire,  atCasUe  Howard,  it  u  180  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  with  a  twie  100  ft  in  length  ;  at  Studley,  one  Is  99  ft  high,  with  a 
tnmk  S  Ik  6  in.  In  diameter ;  and  another  is  88  ft  6  in.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunks  ft.  3  in.,  and  of 
the  head 51  ft  (Seofis.  SU50.,  Inn.  816a) 

Pinut  tf/tvistrh  in  SeoUand.  In  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh.  At  Dalmeny  Park,  it  is  60  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.~South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Dal- 
^harrev,  it  is  70  ft'high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  9  in. ;  another,  97  years  planted,  ia45  ft  high ; 
at  Kilkemn,  ISO  years  old,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft. }  at  Newark,  it  is  60ft. 

high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.    In  Haddington- 
shire, at  TvnlB^bame,  110  years  okl,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the 

diameter  of^the  trunk  5  ft  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  45  ft. 

North  of  Edinburgh.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thalnston,  it  Is 
55  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  8  in.  in  diameter ;  In  Glen  Jje^  in 
thcgroupjlg.  2055.  (to  a  scale  of  50  ft  to  1  in.)  it  Is  75  ft.  high. 
In  Banffkhlre,  at  Gordon  Castle.  It  is  90  ft  high,  the  diameter, 
of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in ,  and  of  the  bead  60  ft  In  Forfarshire, 
at  Kinnaird  Castle,  150  years  old,  it  is  75  ft  high,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  head  SO  ft.  6  In.  In  Invemess-shlre,  at  Coul, 
40  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of^  the  head  30  ft.  In  Perthshire,  at  Lawers,  it 
is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  4  in.,  and  of  the 
head  57  ft;  at  Dupulio,  it  is  59  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft  6  in.:  at  Oieneagles  (the  Braemar  fir),  it  is  50  ft  high, 
with  a  trunk  sft.  6  in.  in  diameter;  at  l^ymouth,  itis.eoft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter;  another,  90  years  planted, 
is  G9  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  heed 
C6ft.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Andross,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  85  ft ;  at 
Kilkalmkllt  it  is  68  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft. 
3  in.,  and  ofthe  head  31  ft  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Blair  Drummond,  75  veers  planted.  It  Is  50  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  ofthe  head  40  ft;  at  Airthrev,  Tullibody,  and  Blairlogle,  arc 
m  'If^t^  TVi  specimens  above  60  ft.  high,  with  trunks  Sft  6  in.  in  diameter; 

at  Callendar  Park.  It  is  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  4  ft. 
and  of  the  head  80  ft ;  In  Bannockburn  Wood,  it  is  74  ft  hl( 
anil  at  Dunmore  (see  Jig.  8056.,  to  a  scale  of  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
hlj;h. 

Flntu  ayMitrii  in  IreUmd.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grorc,  ft  is 
75  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  thetrunk  3  ft.  6  In.  and  ofthe  head  50  ft. 
In  King's  County,  at  Charlarllle  Forest,  45 years  planted,  ft  is  76  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court, 
It  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in. :  at  Castle  Coole, 
it  is  85ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  (tin.  In  Sligo.  at 
Makree  Castle,  it  la  71  ft.  high.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Mt  Juliet,  it  U 
78  ft  high.  In  Tipperary,  at  the  seat  of  ~  Walls,  Esq  ,  near  Car. 
rick  on  Sulr,  there  is  a  Scotch  pine  with  a  trunk  60  ft  in  height, 
clear  of  liranches,  and  a  circumrerencc  of  15  ft.,  the  whole  tree  is 
8()  ft  high.  The  Scutch  pine  at  this  place  grows  sponuncously 
from  seed  shed  by  the  old  trees ;  and  the  timl)er,  which  i«  supposed 
rqnal  to  that  of  Norway,  sells  on  the%pot  at  Sir.  M.  per  coMc  foot. 
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V%iau»ml9i9trt$  in  Ftamce.    Nwr  Parts,  at  Verrttrei.  80  yean  planled,  it  It  aift  faish ;  and  a 

Kramidal  vanety,  of  the  aame  an,  ia  18  ft  high.  In  BntUny,  at  BaiTM,  W  years  Plaotod,  it  Is  14  ft. 
gh.  AtColombey,  nearMetz,70yearsplanted,itif99fthlgli,the(fianieteroftfn*mmKSIt.6in.  la 
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the  BoUnic  Oaiden  at  A  vraaches,  40  years  plaoled.  It  ii  40  ft.  high.    In  the  P«rl(  dl  denraux, 
CM,t  Meraut,  33  years  planted,  it  is  69  ft.  high. 

rXnut  tyMstriM  in  other  Countrict.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  94 yean  planted, 
U  ia  dl  a  high.  In  Aurtria,  near  Vienna,  at  Briidc  oo  the  Leytha,  60  yean  plaatod,  it  la  90  ft. 
high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  ia  54  ft.  high.  In  Russia,  near  St.  Peterwtnirxh. 
on  the  small  island  of  Soinovy  Rosha,  it  is  77  ft,  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  a,  &(m1  of  the  hesui 
16  ft    In  Italy,  at  Moasa,  65  years  planted,  it  la  0)  ft.  high. 

Cummcrcial  StatuHcs,  In  the  London  nurseries,  one  yearns  seedling  plants 
of  the  common  variety  are  lt,6d,n  thousand ;  two  years'  seedlings^  3f*  6</. 
a  thousand;  plants  one  year  transplanted,  I  Of.  a  thousand ;  and  two  years 
transplanted,  20f .  a  thousand.  At  BoUwyller,  single  plants  transptanted  are 
3  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents.  Plants  of  the  Highland  red  pine 
are,  in  London,  1«.  9d.  a  thousand ;  and  at  Grigor's  Nursery,  Forres,  N.  S^ 
If.  6</.  a  thousand;  and  of  the  pin  de  Hagueneau,  at  Bollwyller,  8  cents  each. 
Seeds  of  the  common  Scotch  pine  are,  in  London,  2m,  per  lb ;  of  the  High- 
land pine,  2t.  6d.  per  lb.;  and  seeds  of  the  pin  de  Hagueneau,  at  BollwyUer, 
are  1  franc  50  cents  per  lb. 

*  ±  2,  P,  (s.)  puMi^Lio  Hcenke.    The  dwarf,  or  Mouniom,  Pine. 

UaUiflcatitfH.  HmAe Beob.,  SB. :  WiUd.  Sp.  PL, 4.  p. 496. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed. S.,  L  1 2.;  Cam.  Hoet.. 
m.  i  ClusL  Pan.,  15L :  HalL  Heir.,  Ka  1603.  y :  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  5.  pu  314  {  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd. 
1836  i  Baum.  Cat,  ed.  1835. 

S^uoi^ftfies,  P.  syW^stris  mont4na  y  AU.  Hort.  Kern.,  ed.  1.,  3L  p.SG6. ;  P.  s.  hamUia  y  IftaL  Cmt, 
Hort.  Biaekb.t  80. j  P.  o6nU  erdctis  Ttmm.  JiuL  5B&,  Sekeuckx.  IL^  460.,  Du  Ham.  Ari..  2.  n.  19&s 
P,  billmilia,  &c.,  Tourn.  InsL,  586 ;  P.  sued^ticus  seu  carpAticus  UngaHgeh  Mag.,  Ster  hand^  SSL  s 
Pinftster  o&ois  er6ctis  Bamk.  Pin.,  498. ;  P.  tatirica  Mill  In  Her*.  IkmJtt. ;  P.  pi  mDaOnus  Pmnk., 
1537.  r.  a ;  P.  qufrrtus  austrlacus  Gus.  HtMt,  1.  p.  3S. ;  Fm  nain,  Fr. ;  Krumhols,  Ger 

Etigrmrktft.  Lambi  Pin.,  cd.  S.,  1.  t  2. ;  our  ftg.  S061.,  to  our  usual  scale,  and  Ji§t.  8057.  and  90S8L. 
or  the  oatuial  slae. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  generally  recumbent.  Leaves  short,  stiff,  some- 
what twisted ;  thickly  distributed  over  the  branches,  with  long,  lacerated, 
woolly,  white  sheaths .  Cones, 
when  young,  erect ;  when  ma- 
ture, pointing  outwards.  Buds 
(J!g.  2057.)  ovate,  blunt,  resi- 
nous. Leaves  (J!g,  2058.)  from 
2  in.  to  2)  in.  long;  sheaths, 
at  first,  from  (in.  to  1}  ui*  lone, 
white  and  lacerated ;  afterwards 
falling  off  or  shrinking  to  ^  in. 
or  ^in.  long,  and  becoming 
dark  brown  or  black.  Cones 
(d)  from  1)  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and 
from  }  in.  to  1  in.  broad ;  reddish  or 
dark  purplish  brown  when  young,  and 
of  a  dull  brown  when  mature.  Scales 
(b)  and  seeds  (a)  resembling  those 
of  P.  sylvestris,  hut  smaller.  Cotyledons  5  to  7.  A  large  spreading 
bush,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe,  on  mountains.  Intnxluced  in 
J  779;  flowering  and  ripening  its  cones  at  the  same  thne  na  the  Scotch 
pine.  Fig.  2063.  in  p.  2190.  is  a  (lortrait  of  a  bush  at  Dropmore,  which, 
in  1837,  was  12  ft.  high  and  25  ft.  in  diameter. 

Var^iet, 

*  2  P.  (f .)  p,  2  rubrttflora  has  red  flowers,  but  does  not  differ  in  any  other 

respect  from  P.  (a.)  pumilio.  There  is  a  bush  of  it  at  Dropmore 
above  12  ft.  high,  and  covering  a  space  21  ft.  in  diameter. 

*  i  P.  (f.)/?.  3  Fiicha\  Booths  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  I^wton*t  Man,, 

p.  333.  —  Only  small  grafted  plants  of  this  variety  are  in  the  country. 
It  not  having  been  introduced  till  about  1832.  In  the  shoots  and 
foliage,  it  b^rs  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  P.  (s.)  pumflio,  that  we 
doubt  very  much  if  it  even  merits  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
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thatqwcicfl;  nerertbelcst  we  give  it  as  Ruch,  till  it  shall  he  fertber 
known.  In  the  Horticulture]  Society's  Gtrden,  it  was,  in  Aii^st, 
1837,  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  produced  two  cones,  which,  however,  did 
not  anivG  at  malurity.  The  scaica  were  not  hooked,  and  they  did 
not  appeal'  to  differ  from  those  of  P.  (s.)  pumllio.  Mr,  Booth  state* 
that  he  raised  P.  (a.)  p.  Ffschcn  in  1883-6,  from  seeds  received  from 
M.  Kin  of  Philudelphift ;  from  which  it  might  be  presumed  that 
tl  was  somethioe  quite  distinct  from  any  European  species  or  variety. 
PhntB,  in  the  FFoetbeck  Nurseries,  are  l(U.  6d.  each. 
•1  P,{«,>p.  iMugJius;  P.  s.  Mugho  Matt.  Camec;  P.  momiina .Bouhi. 
CeL;  P.  MighoJuq.,  Poir,  and  N.  Du  Uam.,.T.p.  833.  t.  6S.i  P. 
echinata  Hort. ;  P.  uncin&ta  A-c,  Lod.  Cat., 
ed.  1836;  and  our^*.SD59.  and  iO60,;  the 
latter  showing  the  cone,  seed,  scale,  and 
sheath  of  leaves,  of  the  natural  size.  The 
Mugho  wild  Pine;  Pin  Mugho,  Torchepin, 
I^n  sufBs,  Pin  crin,  Pin  du  Brian^onnais, 
Pin  de  Montagne,  JV. ;  Bergfichte,  Ger.  — 
This  varietyis  included  by  Alton  and  other 
in  the  preceding  one ;  but,  having  teei 
both  sorts  bearmg  cones,  »e  are  satisfied 
that  they  are  distinct,  though  they  beer  s 
close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  fc 
liage  and  hefatt,  that,  when  the  cones  are  ab- 
sent, they  mieht  be  supposed  to  be  identical. 
It  is  remarked  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamcl,  that 
all  the  published  figures  of  this  variety  are 
bad,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  one  given 
in  that  work,  from  which  ours  is  copi^l.  On  comparing j^(.  2058. 
and  206a,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cones  ofP.(e.)p.  Miigiiut,  inde- 
pendently of  the  pe- 
culiar protuberant 
q)pearance  of  the 
icales^are  larger  than 
those  of  P.  (s.) 
puin(li0.  litis  and 
other  diferencea  in 
the  cones  are  quite 
sufficient,  in  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view 
to  constitute  P.  (b.) 
p.  Mu^kta  and  /'.(s.) 
ptunSUo  distinct  spe- 
cies ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  they 
bear  such  obvious 
■narks  of  belonipng 
to  P,  sylvcslns  in 
their  foliage,  habit, 
and  locality,  that  we 
cannot  fur  a  moment 
hesitate  about  unit- 
ing them  to  that  spe- 
cies. The  only  plants  which  we  fed  quite  certmn  arp  jhe  P 
Mugho  of  the  Ifouveaii  Du  Hamel  are  at  Syon,  at  Dropmore,  and 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oordcn,  because  the  cones  on  the 
plants  in  all  these  places  ciactly  resemble  that  in  our  fig.  2060., 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  coined  front  the  Nouveau  Jia  Hamel. 
Fig.  2061.  is  a  portrait  of  the  tree,  or  rather  bush,  at  Dropmore, 
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to  a  icalc  or  8  ft.  to  1  in. ;  and 
wbicb  w>ig,  in  IS37,  lift.  high. 
This  vnriety  is  clcacribcd,  in  the 
Nouv.  Itt  Haael,  as  having  the 
leaves  rigid,  end  of  a  ileep  green; 
the  cone  conical,  often  two  to- 
gether, Bhoner  than  die  leavoa, 
with  their  scales  entling  in  a 
pyramidal  qnadransular  point, 
which  is  turned  bactf.  The  cat* 
binH  of  the  inalc  flowers  are 
inoBt  Besaile,  and  the  antli 
have  a  round  membranaceous 
crest.  It  forms  a  bush  in  some 
Gmcs,  and  b  tree  in  other*,  bc- 
cording  to  the  soil  and  situation 
in  which  it  springit  up  or  is  planted.  The  ronea  readily  diBtinguitjli 
it  from  P.  (s.)  pumilio.  It  is  found  on  the  Camiolan  Mountuns,  the 
Pyrenees,  on  Mount  Ventoui,  and  in  other  placet.  H.  Villan 
oliBcrves  that,  when  it  growit  on  the  lummita  of  mountajna,  it  ia  a 
mere  bush  ;  but  that,  as  it  descends  to  the  plains,  il  becomei 
a  tree. 

The  P.  B.  iinein^tu  o(  Coptuin  S.  E.  Cook  (Sietdm,  ii.  p.  230.),  we 
believe,  judging  from  the  young  plants  in  the  Horticultur»l  Society's 
(lurden,  and  from  cones  sent  to  Ca^itain  Cook  Krom  M.  P.  Boileuu, 
through  M.  Vilmorin,  to  be  either  identic^  with,  or  a  subvariely  of. 
P.  (s.)  Mugliui.  The  following  note  has  been  sent  to  ua  by  Captain 
Cook: — "  P.  uncinuta  is  found  on  the  upper  zone,  or  line,  at  the 
forest  vegetiidoii  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  both  sides  the  chain.  At  the 
Lnc  de  tiaube,  and  in  a  few  other  locidiliet  where  the  fbreaCa 
have  been  allowed  to  iittain  their  natural  state,  it  is  miied,  at  fint, 
with  itcea  pectjukta  and  /"inus  sylT^etris  j  but,  as  you  aaoend, 
it  gradually  leaves  tlieije  speeies  below,  and  occupies  exdu- 
uvely  the  Siberian  region  of  the  high  or  central  Pyrenees,  Other 
localities  in  wliieb  it  is  believed  to  occiu-  are,  on  some  elevsAc^ 
detached  masses  of  mountain  between  the  Pyreueea  and  the  Alpa 
of  Mount  Ceuis,  where,  no  doubt,  it  lies  ovet  the  great  faDCBts 
of  the  Maurienne,  which  are  of  P.  sylvestns.  This  pine  is  e>> 
tremcly  valuable  firoui  its  hardiness,  as  well  «*  for  the  reaiiioiw 
<juality  and  great  durability  of  its  timber.  In  the  Spaniah  pro- 
vinces, it  is  used  for  torches;  and  its  timber  i*  coHsidered  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  P.  sylv^stris;  it  is  •Iso  uaod 
for  making  cootcobL  As  eo  ornamental  tree,  it  will  be  highly 
deurable,  from  the  intensek  dark  green  of  its  foliuc,  as  weU  as 
the  close  and  solid  mass  it  lorms,  end  the  habit  of  the  tree,  where 
left  at  liberty  lo  throw  out  mast^  arms,  trailing  on  the-  gnMincl,'  a' 
quality  so  unusual  in  its  class.  There  are  now  very  sean^  raaudiu 
of  th»  noble  tree  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  where  they  nave  bom 
niaioat  wholly  eradicated  by  the  barbarous  improvidence  of  the 
people  :  there  are  a  few  left  at  the  Lae  de  Oaube,  at  Oavarnic,  ■£ 
the  Lac  d'Oo,  and  on  the  Arriege;  but  in  Aragon  and  Calaloma 
there  arc  forests  still  remaining  of  vast  extent.  They  ex tead  from 
the  region  of  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Maledetta,  to  the  Valley  of 
Andorre  on  the  Stgre;  the  most  considerable  forests  being  those 
opposite  to  the  Valley  of  Arreau,  within  the  Spanish  territory,  those 
to  tlicnorth-eastof  Benorque,  and  thoi>e  oftlie  republic  of  Andorre. 
It  must  be  grouped  with  P.  sylvcstris,  to  which  it  is  nearly  ro- 
Litedj  but  the  port,  colour,  and  strength   of  the  teares,  and  the 
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form  of  the  cones,  enable  the  practised  eje  to  discinguiiih  it  in  b 

moment  from  that  species.  —  S.  E.  Cook.    Carlton,  near  Darlhglon, 

iTfoy.1637." 

■  IP.  (i.)p,  5  M.  nana,  the  Knee  Pine  of  the  Stjrrian  Alps,  never 

grows  above  3  ft.  high.    A  plant  has  been  in  the  Trinity  College 

Botanic  Garden,  Duhhn,  since  IS17 ;  and,  in  80  years,  it  hus  not 

attained  a  greutcr  height  than  ui  ordinary-sized  man's  knee. 

Olier  Varielia.    P.  (s.)  pumflio  and  P.  (s.}  p.  AfueAiuvary  so  much 

according  to  the  localities  in  triiich  they  are  found,  that,  if  it  were  desirable 

to  increase  the  number  of  subvurieties,  there  might  be  a  dwarf,  a  tall,  and  a 

medium  form  given  to  each.  In  the  Uorticullurul  Society's  Uuvlen,  there  is 

a  handsome,  erecc-growing,  small  tree  of  P.  (s.)  p.  Jfi^Atu,  under  the  name 

of  P.  uncinata,  Euid  also  a  dwarf  plant,  under  the  same  name;  both  producing 

hooked  cones.    At  White  Knights,  where  there  areZOor  SOplants  of  P. 

(s.) pumjlio,  they  taryin  size  from  a  recumbent  bush,  5rt.or  6  n.  hi^h,  and 

80ft.  orSUft.  in  diameter,  to  trees  of  between  30ft.  andtOft.  inheight; 

someof  [hoD  with  trunlu  clear  of  branches  to  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  firom  the  ground. 

Some   of  these  trees  have  been  drawn  up  in  this  form  in  consequence  of 

bong  crowded  among  others. 

DeicripHcm,  ^c.  The  common  character  belonging  to  all  tlie  varieties  of 
P.  (s.)  pnmilio  is,  that  of  bei:^  smaller  In  all  their  parts,  and  les!)  glaucous  in 
the  general  appearance  of  theu-  foliage,  than  P.  sylvcstris.  The  leaves  are 
also  much  more  thickly  set  on  the  branches ;  and  the  sheaths 
on  the  leaves  of  the  current  year  are  much  longer  and  whiter, 
especially  towards  the  extrcmi^es  of  the  shoots.  In  the 
dwarf  varieties,  the  cones  are  smalt ;  and  those  of  P.  (s.)  p. 
Mi^Aiif  have  often  a  deformed  stunted  appearance;  but,  '" 
some  of  the  tall  varieties  of  P.  (s.)  pumflio,  the  cones  ai 
nactly  like  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  as  are  also  the  budx.j 
The  rate  of  growth  is  slow  in  all  the  varieties,  in  the  tall- 
est not  exceeding  4  in.  or  5  in.,  or  at  mo^t  6in.,  in  thej'ear. 
All  the  varieties  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of  moat  parts 
of  Europe,  more  especially  in  France  and  Germany ;  and 
they  have  been  recognised  hy  botanists  from  the  time  of 
Msthiolus.  P.  {&.)  pumflio  appears  to  have  been  Gi-st  culti- 
rated  in  England  m  1779,  by  John  Blaclcbum,  Esq.,  at 
Orford  Hall,  near  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  ori- 
ginal plant  itill  exisia,  forming  a  large  recumbent  bush,  but 
in  a  aliattered  condition.  All  the  varieties  have  a  powerful  terchmthmaie 
odour ;  and  produce  ahnndanlly,  when  the  branches  are  broken,  a  fragrant  and 
flnid  renn,  which  is  soM,  in  Hungary,  Camiola,  Sic,  as  a  balsam  for  curing  uU 
cen,  contusions,  and  rheumatism.  The  krumholK  oil,  which  is  product  by 
distillation  from  the  burned  branches,  is  of  a  golden  colour,  agreeable  odour, 
and  acrid  oily  flavour;  and  it  is  used  for  snnilar  diseases,  particularly  in 
veterinary  surgery.  In  Britain,  P.  (s.)  pumflio  and  its  varieties  are  curious 
or  ornamental  bnshca  or  trees,  and,  as  such,  are  valnuble  ohjects  in  small 
gardens,  and  in  miniature  pinetums.  The  vif^iur  of  the  foliage,  and  the  in- 
terwity  of  its  colour,  var^  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  snd  situation  in 
which  any  of  the  varieties  of  this  plant  and  P.  (s.^  p.  Afi^Htit  arc  placed. 
The  lUAerent  varieties  come  tolerably  true  from  seeo,  bv  which  means  they 
are  generally  propagated ;  but  P.  (s)  p.  Fischeri  has  hitherto  been  inarched, 
not  having  yet  ripened  cones,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  Britain. 

»  Stoo,  (i^  in  ihTHviIieullunl  Sncietr't  Ginten,  when  Uiciusnqni  m.  to  nit  hlgVi.  Ths 
luinlYu  Ergland  arc  it  WlilK  Knlgbu,  «l»i t  Ihcre irc  n  uu.nbn  or tmi  upwinli  irf  90 ft.  high  ; 
ad  miril  builiH  of  (Ivn  10  n.  to  SOIL  Id  dlamMcr,  >ii<I  10  ft.  or  IS  ft.  high.  At  Uiapnote. 
UwbudI  of  vblch  Jig-  *0S^-  >■  ■  ponnlt.  ts  ■  tula  of  S ft.  tol  In.,  it  ibsvc  IS  ft.  hifill.ind  coTcni 
Hvcc SSItln  dlBinctcr.    Al  Heudon  Hccturf,  there  ire  kvoihI  hmdmnit  caniol  pUinu  in  pou. 


SpKT.   C\jv„    ir'.     Lena   in   pain,  fiark-ated,  oUiqac.     C 
rccnned,  tiriaud.     Crest  ot"  the  anchtrs  diliUnl.  ( Stuttk.) 
J  in.  lone,  and  \  m.  brooii :  cjiimlricai.  biunt  M  the  point,  vbilBli,   1 
aiul  coTCTcd  witb  mia  n  lai^  putidcs  ;  ccntnl  bod  sarrouBilnl 
b;  from  three  u>  Sie  sna-iiT  buiU.ai  slio«ii  in  i«.  iDirk    L 
(•leKjie-  Hi^^)  tTOOi  t  ID.  to  Ij  ID.  bn  Wnetn.  iiKiiuliDg  Ike  it 
which  is  than,  atui  baa  tbm  or  four  ringv.     Coaei  fiua  't^ 
lo  2tf>.  lone.     I^aies  mi  cooea  retinil  oa  tlte  tree  three  «r 
fotsr  yestn.     Scak»  tmaiaacinf  in  a 
a  Mont  point.     Secda  extrentelj  sunJL 
Dmripliim.    A  low,  sonbbr,  ^tns^.iBs  trc^  bM  rniag  Ugker  ■  ila  nMiie 
f  bsTCO  rocks,tb^  froB  3ft.  lo  8ft.  ;  but  in 
Britiab  coUectioo^    m    good 
nil,  anaintg  son  ihm  thne 
limes  ifaM  hogbt.      Occnion- 
allj,  MMMg  t£e  rocki  of  La- 
bndor,  Midmis  obacms,  tfan 
pine  produce*  ronea.  And  eten 
cihibiu  the  appcwBnce  oTdc- 
cnpkl  old  age,  at  the  beight  f^ 
3  fl. ;  and  in  do  pwt  ot  North 
America  did  fae  find  it  more 
than  lOfLhi^.    Dr.  Richard- 
son,   bowcTcr,   in    Franklin's 
.ViiTfBlJur  of  a  Jeantey  to  tfr 
Sloret  1^ He  Pbiar Seas  nlSl9 
and  ISii,  deacribei  P.  Bank. 
Mim  ai  a  *  handnome  tree,  with  long,  spreading,  flexible  branches,  generallji 
tnrntthtd  with  whoHed  curveil  cones,  uf  manj  years'  growth.     It  attsins."  he 
add*,  "die  height  of  40ft.  and  upwards  in   ravouna>le  aituationsj  but  the 
dwroeler  of  iu  trunk  in  peater,  in  propoition  to  lis  height,  than  in  ihe  othw 
pines  of  ihe  countrr.     In   ha  native  situationB,  it  CKudes  much   less  re*tn 
than  ^'bic>  filba."  (App.  Ho.  7.  p.  752.)     Douglas  found  it  on  the  hicb.r 
bnnkii  of  the  Columbia  and  in  the  valleya  of  the  Kocky  MounUms,   aiiJ  bit 
^pecimenn  hsTe  much  longer  leaves  than  are  produced  by  the  trees  inBritnin. 


cuap.  cxtn. 


coHinraas.    f^wb. 


The  Bpeoes  u  rcadilf  known  br  the  lavn 
bdag  regukriy  dtnributed  oTer  uw  bnnchCi, 
toaUMl  of  boi^  collected  in  ufta  alternating 
with  nakod  apacea,  u  they  tpptar  to  be  in 
moat  other  pines.  In  Ainerica,  the  leaves  are 
■bout  1  ID.  long;  but  at  IVopnx>re  thev  are 
waMtimea  oxin  than  l^io.  Tba  catkins  of 
both  aexea  areeximtided  m  Aby,  before  diose 
oT  P.  aylT^rtiis;  but,  aa  in  that  ^tecies,  the 
coaea  Jo  not  attain  their  full  siie  and  mato- 
rit;  till  the  November  of  the  sacond  fear,  and 
do  not  open  to  tfaed  their  seeds  till  the  Spring 
of  the  third  year.  Hie  cones  are  commonly 
in  pairs,  of  a  grey  or  ash  colour  (whence  the 
Anterican  name  of  grey  pine)]  tfiey  are 
aboTC  8  ID.  long,  and  have  the  peculiarity  of 
always  pointing  m  the  some  direction  as  the 

They  are  reraarkabte  for  curvingto  o: 


They  ai 


side,  which  dves  tfai 


extremely  hard,  and  often  remain 


uipearance  of  small  horns, 
the  trees  aereralyeara. 

Geopmpku,  ISitmy,  ^.  P.  Banktunu,  according  to  Michaiu,  is  found 
brther  nordiward  than  any  other  American  pine,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
diatritrt  of  Maine,  whveitis  rare,  it  is  called  the  scrub  pine;  md,  in  Canada, 
the  grey  pine.  Accordbg  to  Titus  Smilh  (Mag.  tfai.  Hut.,  viii.  p.  655.), 
it  in  called,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Halilai,  thelong-timbed  Hudson's  Bay 
piae.  "  In  the  e«iyirons  of  Hndson's  Bay,  and  of  the  Great  Minassin  Lakes, 
the  trees,  which  compose  the  forests  a  few  degrees  &rther  south,  disappear 
almoat  entirely,  in  consequCTce  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
sterility  of  the  eoi).  The  face  of  the  country  is  almost  everywhere  brokai 
by  iaoumeraUe  hkes,  and  covered  with  Iw^  rocks  piled  upon  one  an- 
other, and  nsoally  overgrow  u  

with  black  licheas,  which  deep- 
1  tfae  gloony  aajiect  of  these 


ed  reoions."  (AficAf.)  Here 
and  Mere,  b  the  interrala  of 
the  rocka,  Hichatix  adds,  are 
seen  a  few  individuals  of  the 
scrub  pinep  but  they  seldom 
grovr  higher  than  3  a.  Dr. 
RicbanUon,  in  Fianklin's  iVor- 
n^it*,  Btates   that  P.  Banks* 


' ;  but  it 


1  the 


aUMn  higher  latitudes 
■andy  bwaks  of  the  Mackcr 
River.  At  what  time,  and  by 
wfaoo),  this  pine  was  intro- 
chu»d  into  Britain,  is  uncer- 
tsio:  it  was  in  cultivation  by 
Foraytb,  in  the  Chelsea  Bo- 
taoicOarden.beTore  1785;  but, 
as  Ur.  I.anibert,  in  1804,  found 
a  renisricably  fine  tree  growing 
at  Pain's  Hill,  it  was  in  alt 
probability  planted  there  by 
the  foonder  of  the  place,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  pre- 
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▼iously  to  1735  (see  p.  70.).    Mr«  Lambert,  writing  in  1804,.«ays  that  he  th^ 

only  knew  of  three  trees  ot  P.  Banksiana  in  England  that  were  of  .any  size; 

viz.,  the  one  at  Pain*s  Hill  we  have  just  mentioned,  one  at  Kew,  and  another 

at  Croome.     The  first  is  probably  no  longer  in  existence,  because  a  party 

of  four,  of  which  we  were  one,  searched  a  whole  day  for  it  in  vmn,  in  the 

grounds  at  Pain*s  Hill,  on  July  22.  1837 ;  that  at  Kew  is  no  more ;  and  that  at 

Croome,  if  it  stiU  exists,  is  not  known  to  the  gardener  there.  The  handsomest 

tree  that  we  know  of  P.  Banksiann  in  England  is  that  at  Dropmore,  of  which 

J!g,  2067.  is  a  portrait  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  8  fL ;  and  which  was,  in  August, 

1837,  27  A.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  that  of  the  space 

covered  by  the  branches  24  ft.     It  is  a  most  elegant  tree,  well  characterised 

by  Dr.  Richardson  as  having  long,  spreading,  flexible  branches.     It  bears 

abundance  of  cones,  which  remain  on  the  trees  for  several  years,  and  give  the 

branche«i  a  singular  appearance.    There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  30  ft.  high  at 

White  Knights,  but  it  has  not  assumed  so  elegant  a  shape  as  that  at  Drofv 

more.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod£ges's,  3  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  one 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  3  ft.  high.    The  only  one  that  we  have 

heard  of  in  France  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where,  in  1837,  it  .was  4  ft. 

high.     The  species  is  rather  scarce  in  British  nurseries. 

Propertief  and  Uiet.  Dr.  Richardson  mentions  that  the  Canada  porcu- 
pine feeds  on  the  bark  of  this  tree,  and  that  the  wood,  from  its  Kghtness,  and 
the  straightness  and  toughness  of  its  fibres,  is  much  prized  for  canoe  timbers. 
Titus  Smith  says  that,  on  the  shallow  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HaKfax, 
if  not  consumed  by  fires,  it  produces  timber  of  a  useful  size.  Michaax 
informs  us  that  the  Canadians  find  a  speedy  cure  for  obstinate  colds,  fravsk  a 
diet  drink  made  by  boiling  the  cones  or  P.  Banksiami  in  water;  and  this  is  all, 
he  says,  that  the  tree  is  good  for.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  we  think  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  genus,  from  the  graceful  manner  in  which  it 
throws  about  its  long,  flexible,  twisted  branches,  which  are  generally  covered 
throughout  their  whole  length  with  twisted  glaucous  green  K»ves,  with  ben^ 
and  there  a  whori  of  curiously  hooked  horn-like  cones.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  ilbi^nae ;  enduring,  in  the  Floetbeck  Nuraeries,  120^  Reaa- 
nror  (5°Fahr.);  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  safi^  pkinted  in  pinetims  in  the 
extreme  north,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe. 

Sail^  PropaeaUtm^  Culture^  ^c.  (See  p.  2127.)  Plants  are  raised  from 
imported  seeds,  when  these  can  be  procured;  but  the  species  may  be 
inarched,  or  grafled  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  Vm  P.  sylv^stris.  {See 
p.  2129.)  In  tne  herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  there  ate  specimens 
of  P.  Bankstana  sent  home  by  Douglas,  infeeted  with  a  parasitic  plant,  re- 
sembling, in  its  ramifications,  foliage,  and  colour,  a  mistletoe  in  mmtature;  It  is 
the  Arceuthobium  Ox^cedri  Hook^  and  will  be  found  figured  in  a  fiituiv  page. 

Commercial  Statittic*.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  7#.  6(/.  eacn;  at 
Bollwyller,  2  franca. 

B«  Conet  large,  having  the  Scales  fumiihed  wUh  Pricklet^ 
4.  P.  i^NOPS  Ait,    The  Jersey,  or  poor.  Pine. 

IdenMcaikm.  AK.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1..  &  p.  951.,  cd.  &,  5.  |>.  SI& ;  Smitii  in  »mm*»  Cyolo^.  Mf.  10.  -, 
Willd.  Sp.  PL,4.ik  496. ;  Bmudi.,  0M. ;  M«rt  Mill,  No.  3. :  LuabL  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1. 1.  IS. :  N.  Pu 
Ham..  1 5. p.  23&  \  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sjrl.,  a  ^  1^.';  lUy ne Dend.,  Mo.  4. ;  Lodd.  Cut,  ed.  IMS; 
Bon  Jard.,  18S7,  p.  VIS. ;  Lawson's  Manual,  p.  SM. 

8mumgme$.  P.  Tirgiaiaaa  Du  Boi  Barbk.,  ed.  Pott,  2.  p.  47.,  MiU,  Diet,  No.  a,  Wtrngh,  Beit., 
p.74.iPlnchfe«f.#V. 

Bngravingt.  Lamb.  Pia,ed.  2.,  1. 1  12. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1 69.  f.  1. ;  MichlL  N.  Amtr.  SyU  S. 
t  iS7.  J  our  Jig.  9SHk^  to  our  uioal  icale ;  aiid>%r.  flU6&  and  9U6a,  of  the  natural  rixe ;  all 
from  Dropmore  ■pecimwu. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  in  pairs.  Cones  drooping  oblonff<^onical,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  The  scales  awl-shaped,  with  prominent  prickle.  Crest 
of  the  anthers  short,  broad,  jagged.  (Smith,)  Bud  (  J^,  2068.)  from 
fin.  to  ^  in.  long,  and  j^in.  broad;  cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  point,  re- 
sinous, brown,  and  surrounded  by  three  small  buds.  Cone  (Jig,  2069.) 
ftx>m  2}  in.  to  S^in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  If  in.  broad.  Some  of 
those  at  Dropmore  are  of  the  last  dimensions.  Scales  of  a  hard  woody 
texture,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  with  a  8har|)  woody  prickle  pro-  % 
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jecting  ftom  each,  wMch  is  generally  atmight.    Leaves  from  U  ir 
long.      Sheaths  with  3  or  4  rin^.       Seeds  Bmall,  cotyledon 
Toimg  shoots  covered  with  a  line  purplish  glaucous  bloom. 
Detmptipn,  A  tortuoufl.bnmched 

low  tree,  hariog,  at  a  distance,  the 

geoeial  appearance  of  P.Bankuanii 

but  diSering  from  that  species  in 

hsiriQs  maiiy  of  the  more  slender 

branches  pendulous,  and  the  wood 

of  the  shoots  of  the  current  j'ear 

conspicuously  glaucous  and  tinged 

with  violet;  a  character  which,  as 

Mkhaux  observes,  is    peculiar  to 

this  tpedea  and   to  P.  mitis;  and 

the  trunk  and  larger  branches  pro- 

ducii^  small  tufts  of  leaves,  or  abor- 
tive Iboots.  According  to  Michaux, 

it  grows,  in  North  America,  from 

30 IL  to  40  ft  in  height,  with  a  dark- 
coloured  trunk,   and  the  branches  , 

poceedine  from  it,  not  in  whorls,  f~ 

but  irrq^iJai^y,  more  in  th. 

of  tm>*d-leaved  trees  than  is  usual  [•  'i 

vitb  th«  ilbiains.  The  bark,  in  old   i 

treea,ia  deeply  cracked ;  and  through 

the  fisouTB*  resin  exndes  in  such 

abandance,  aa  to  give  the  trunk 

and  fafWKhe*  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing candied  over  with  sugar.    The 

leavcsareof  adark green, andscat- 

tered  equally  over  the  branches,  in  the  manner  of  P.  BcmVmana;  but  they 

are  aot  so  persistent,  nor  so  glancous,  as  in  that  species.  The  cones,  hCchaux 

describes  as  about  2 in.  long,  and  1  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base:  th<ni  are 

attached  by  abort  thick  peduncles,  and  are  armed  with  long  fine  awl-shaped 

spines;  they   are  usually   single,     and    turned   more  or   l«ss   towards   the 

Sound.  Id  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  in 
L  41",  the  flowers  appear  in  the  banning  of 
May;  the  cones  are  mature  in  the  KovEmber  of 
the  secood  yearj  and  the  seed  drops  out  the  fol< 
lowii^  spring.  The  trees  of  this  species  in  the 
pinetum  at  Dropmore  agree  very  well  with  Ht- 
chaux's  description ;  but  they  are  not  yet  suffi* 
dently  old,  or,  perhaps,  our  summers  are  not 
suffideotly  warm,  to  cause  an  exudation  of  resin 
to  the  extent  mentioned  by  that  author.  The 
bnds,  however,  are  resinous  j  and  this  matter  very 
readily  exudes,  and  incruHts  the  surface  of  the  sec- 
tions wherever  a  branch  is  cut  off.  At  Dropmore, 
in  warm  weather  during  iiunshine,  the  fragrance 
of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tree  ia  de- 
li^tfiilly  balsamic. 

Geography,  Hulory,  ije.     The  Jersey  pine  in- 
haUts  the  interior  ofNort 
of  latitude  45°  i    and,  accordin' 
Ibund   from    New   Jersey   to    Carolina,    on    dry  4 
barren  soils.     Michaun  states  that  it  abounds  in 
the  lover  parts  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  ii 

where  it  is  often   accompanied    by  the  ytllnw   pine  (iP.milis);   anil   that 
it  is  also  found  in   Maryland,  Virginia,  and    Kentuiky ;    in   Pennsylvania, 
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beyond  Cbambersburg,  near  the  Juniata,  and  on  the  scrubbj  ridcet  b^ood 
Bedford,  at  the  diitance  -of  about  800  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  this  part 
of  PeoDiylvania,  it  ii  called  the  scrub  pioe ;  and  it  is  seen  wherever  the  scul  ii 
composed  of  arpUaceoua  scbistus,  and  is  consequently  poor.  ThepoMutn 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  p^owa  is  attested  by  the  decrepid  aj^jearance  of  tbe 
scarlet,  red,  black,  white,  and  rock-chestnut  oaks,  among  whicb  it  growi. 
KOchaux  never  saw  it  northwanl  of  the  river  Hudson  { and  neither  in  the,(Wo- 
linas,  nor  in  Oeorgta.  According  to  the  Borttu  Xetaaau,  it  was  cultivated  ■■ 
1739,  by  Miller;  but,  though  it  is  a  siiwular-looking,  and  in  our  Ofunion  most 
interesting,  tree,  it  is  not  conHnou  in  British  collections.  Tbe  finest  trees  of 
it  which  we  have  seen  are  at  Pain's  Hill,  where  it  is  40  ft.  high,  with  ■  tronk 
1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter ;  and  at  Dropmoru  and  White  Knights,  at  botfa  whkb 
places,  it  bears  abundance  of  cones.  1^.  2071.  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the 
three  Dropmore  trees,  which,  after  being  17  yean  planted,  was,  in  1837, 
85  ft.  high,  with  a  head  covering  a  apace  Sift,  in  diameter.  There  are  three 
fine  trees  at  White  Knights,  from  25  ft  to  30  ft.  high,  which  have  retamed 
their  cones  ten  or  twelve  years;  and  many  of  tbe  shoots  of  which  appear  to  be 
as  amply  fiimished  with  cones  ■■  leaves.  A  tree  at  Syonia  14ft.hi^.  Thm 
is  a  low,  crooked,  neodulous-branched  tree  of  this  species  in  the  arboratum  at 
Eew,  about  lOft  highj  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges't  5  ft  hi^i  and  one  of  the 
same  hdght,  which  ba  been  7  years  idanted,  in  the  Horttcultund  Sodely'i 
Garden.  In  France^  aecordins  to  the  Nouvtau  Da  Jiamel,  there  is  a  tree  80  ft. 
high  in  the  gardens  of  the  TVianon ;  and  M.  H^ricaut  de  Thuty  has  sevoal 
trees  which  {woduced  cones  at  the  age  of  SO  years,  and  have  «noe  continued 
to  do  BO  every  year. 

Propartiet  and  Ufa.  The  wood  of  tbe  Jersey  pine,  according  to  Micfaaoi, 
is  of  little  use,  except  for  fuel,  on  account  of  its  snnll  dimenaiona,  and  tbe 
large  proportion  of  sap  wood  which  it  contains;  but,  as  it  abounds  in  resia, 
tar  is  obtained  Irom  it,  Kalm  mentions,  in  bis  ThntU  »  North  Aaitrka, 
that,  in  the  beat  of  summer,  cattle  resort  for  shade  to  thu  tree,  in  preference 
to  any  other,  even  though  tfaeir  foliaee  were  much  thicker.  Be  saw  cattle 
studiously  nngling  out  P.  inops  in  order  to  get  under  its  tnwiches ;  probablf 
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firom  the  gratduloeM  of  its  (ngnMice;  for  it  is  highly  prohable  that  the  brute 
aiiiiiiftl8»  especittUy  in  a  wild  state,  are  eyen  more  sensible  of  the  odour  of 
trees  tfasD  the  himian  species.  Mirham  concludes  his  obsenrations  on  this 
ties  by  reraarkiog  that,  next  to  the  grey  pme  (P.  Banksiajui},  it  is  the  most 
oniDterestin^  species  in  the  United  States ;  but  as,  in  Europe,  almost  all  the 
Asmican  pmes  can  only  be  considered  in  the  li^t  of  ornamental  trees,  this 
ipedes,  as  sudi,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections,  from  the  singularity  of 
its  fonn,  its  deli^tful  fragrance,  and  its  hardiness. 

Am/,  Propagaikm^  ^c,  Hants  are  sometunes  raised  from  imported  seeds ; 
or  they  may  ht  inaithed,  or  grafted  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  P.  sylv^tris. 
(See  p.  8127.  and  p.  8129.) 

1  5.  P.  mi'tis  Mudix.    The  sofUmn^,  or  yellow^  Pine. 

kkmlfkmHom.    UUta.  FL  Bor.  Aiiier.«  N.  Amer.  83rL»3L  p.  190i;  Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  1836 ;  Boa  Jaid^ 

ed.US7. 
Sgmmmn.    F.  ▼arttbillt  Punk  PL  Amer.  Sept.  p.  642.,  If.  Du  Ham,  S.  fk  S9«.;  ?P.  echlnkte 


met.    P.  ▼arttbllit  Punh  PL  Amer.  Sort.  p.  642.,  N.  Du  Hmm,  5.  fk  894^;  7  P.  ecbliAte 
Did.  Mo.  VL  I  N«w  Yotk  Pine,  apruoe  Pine,  Short-letved  Pine,  Anter. 

_     J^i:  MlGbx.  N.  Abmt.  8fL,a  1. 137 s  our Jtab 907&  ftmn  DropnoiCb ud SOZfi.  Ikon 3ficb«iz» 

tooor  iMiial  Male }  and  Xr*  UTS.  9073,  and  9074,  of  U>e  natural  sise. 

Spec,  Ckar,    Leaves  loitt,  slender;  hollowed  on  the  upper  sur&ce.     Cones 
small,  ovate-conical.  Scales  with  their  outer  surface  slightly  prominent,  and 

terminating  in  a  very  small  slender 

mucro,  pomting  outwards.  (Michaux,) 

Buds,  on  a  young  tree  (^.  2072.), 

A^in.  long,  and  Xin.  broad;  on  an 

old  tree,  larser  (Jig.  2073.) ;  scarcely 

resinous.      Leaves  (Jig.  2074.  from 

Michauz),  from  24in.  to  4  in.  long, 

with   dieaths  ^in.  long;  white,  la- 
cerated,  afterwards  becoming  dark. 
_    sl^tly  ringed.    Cone,  2  in.  long,  and 
igji  I  in.    brofui   in    the    widest     oart. 

Seeds  small ;  with  the  wing,  f  in.  long. 
Youne  shoots  covered  with  a  violet-co- 
loured glaucous  bloom,  like  those  of  P. 
inops,  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  P.  variilnlis  of  Lambert. 

JJtMcripiion.  A  beautiful  tree;  according 
to  Michaux,  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  trunk 
of  a  ulufonn  diameter  of  15  m.  or  18  in.  for 
nesrly  two  thirds  of  its  lei^gth^  The  branches  are  spreading  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  but  become  less  divergent  as  they  approach  the  head  of  the 
tree,  where  they  are  bent  towards  the  body  so  as  to  form  a  summit  regularly 
pynunidal ;  but  not  spacious  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
trunk.  This  narrow  conical  appearance  of  the  head,  as  compared  with 
the  spreading  character^  of  those  of  other  species,  seems  to  have  civen  rise 
to  the  name  of  spruce  pine  in  America.  The  leaves,  according  to  Michaux, 
sre  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  fine  and  flexible  (whence  the  spmfic  name  of 
mltis,  soft),  hollowed  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  dark  green,  and  united  in 
purs.  Sometimes,  from  luxunancy  of  vegetation,  three  leaves  are  found  in 
the  same  sheath  on  young  shoots,  but  never  on  old  branches.  The  cones 
sre  oval,  armed  with  fine  spines,  and  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  Amerieaii 
pone ;  scarody  exceediiw  1 }  in.  in  length,  even  upon  old  trees.  The  concentric 
circles  of  the  wood  of  the  yellow  pine,  Blichaux  states,  are  six  times  as  nu» 
merous,  in  a  civen  mce,  as  those  of  the  pitch  pine  (P.  rfgida)  and  die 
loblolly  pine  (P.  TVe^da).  **  la  trunks  15  in.  or  18  in.  in  diameter,  there  are 
only  2  in.  or  2^  in.  of  sap  wood,  and  still  less  in  such  as  exceed  this  size.  The 
heart  wood  is  fine  grained,  and  moderately  resinous,  which  renders  it  com- 
pact, without  its  bemg  of  great  weight  Long  experience  has  proved  its 
excdleoee,  and  durability.'*  (Miche.) 
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PABT'  in. 


trees ;  and  it  entera,  ii 


in  aerester  or  leM  proportion, 
into  tne  composition  of  the  indieenous  foregis, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  abounds 
on  the  poorest  lauds ;  but  on  those  of  a  certain  di 
iDdlcated  bv  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the 
!,  though  it  still  surpasses  the  surrounding 


Grograptiif.  The  veUow  pme  M  found  in 
moat  pine  foreata,  from  New  Eftghad  to 
Geor^a.  Totrards  the  nottfa,  it  docs  not  ex- 
tend bevondsame  districts  of  CansBUicat  and 
Maasa^usettB.  It  is  abundaot  in  tb«  lower 
part  of  New  Jersej',  and  still  nore  ao  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Haryhuid,  and  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia,  where  it  i«  seen  only  on  the 
most  arid  soils.  Michanx  "  elaff  met  with  it 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Hudaon,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Albenyj  at  ChamberdNirg, 
in  Pennsylvania;  QearMud]ick,iu  Keotucky; 
on  the  Cumberland  MonDtams,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kjiox- 
ville,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee I  at  Edge- 
Held  Court  House, 
in  the  upper  part 
of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  on  the 
river  Oconee,  in  ^ 
the  upper  part  of  ^ 
Georgia.  In  all  "^ 
these  places,  it 
is  found  growing 


The. 


yellow  pine  is  alio  occasionally  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  <^rolmss, 

e  Floridas,  and  probably  in  Louisiana  j  but  in  these  regions  it  mwi  only 

spoU  consisting  of  beds  of  red  clay  mingled  with  gravel,  wMefi  here  and 


]  of  fertility,  which  ii 
\  and  wilnutE,  it  is  mon 
'  I  bulk  and  elevation. 

these  regions  it  mn*s  only 
Ith  gravel,  wbien  here  anil 
the  surftcc  of  the  eonatry 


there  pierce  the  light  covering 

to  the  distance  of  120  miles  nom  tne  sea." 

Hatoty.  When  P.  mltis  was  introduced  into  England 
lliDncertun;  unless  we  conclude  that  it  was  the  P.  echi- 
nkta  of  yrJl.  DittUmari/,  in  which  case  it  was  in  cultiva- 
■  lion  in  17.SB.  The  P.  variihilis  of  Lambert's  Pimu  is 
unifDestionably  a  totally  different  plant  from  the  P. 
mitis  of  Michauzj  being  without  toe  violet-coloured 
glaucous  bloom  on  the  young  shoots ;  having  rigid 
leaTes,  generally  in  threes ;  and  a  cone  with  very  strong 

Erickles,  like  tnat  of  P.  Tte'da,  to  which  apenea  we 
ave  referred  it.  The  only  plants  that  we  know  which 
answtf  to  Michaux's  description  of  P.  mitis  are  at  ' 
Drupmore,  where  they  are  readily  known  bv  the 
violet-coloured  glaucous  bloom  on  the  young  shoots, 
and  by  the  leaves  bdng  almost  all  in  twos ;  at  the  aame 
'  time,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  leaves  there, 
though  soft  and  slender,  are  much  shorter  than  those 
in  Michsux's  figure.  The  name  applied  to  thia  species  at 
Drrjpmore  ia  P.  varifibilis.  There  is  also  a  plant  at 
Dropmore  named  P.  mitis;  but  it  b  wholly  with 
three  leaves ;   and,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  (the  tree 

B«t  having  yet  borne  cooes),  it  belong"  dtber  to  P.  serdtina,  or  to  some 
variety  of  it.  The  dcscnptbn  given  by  Miller  of  P.  echinkta,  as  having  finely 
elongated  leaves,  and  a  cone  with  very  slight  alender  prickles,  agrees  petfitctly 
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'  wciLiMtb  tiuB  9pecie9y  as  cfescribed  by  Michaux ;  and  not  at  all  with  Mr.  Lam- 
'  bM*it  JP,-  vari^ilis^  which  he  describes  as  haviii|f  leaves  only  2  in.  long,  and 
cooas' with  scabs  haviog  ^  thoeny  points  of  a  strong  woody  texture  projecting 
froB  tkcm^^ 

Pnpertieg  amd  UseM»  In  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  in  Virginia, 
Afiehauxjtdb  us  that,  in  his  time,  to  the  distance  of  159  miles  from  the  sea,  nine 
Icnths  of  the  houses  were  built  entirely  of  wood ;  and  the  floors,  the  casings  of 
tbe  doors  and  wainscots,  the  sashes  of  the  windows^  &c.,  were  all  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  yellow  pine,  as  being  more  solid  and  lasting  than  that  of  any 
otber  kind  of  indigenous  tree.  *'  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas^  where 
the  cypress  (Taxddium  distichum)  and  the  white  cedar  (Cuprous  /hyoides) 
do  not  grow,  the  houses  are  constructed  wholly  of  the  yellow  pine,  and  are 
even  corerni  with  it<"  (Michx,)  It  is  necessary,  however,  \vhenever  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  building  purposes,  that  it  should  be  completely 
freed  from  its  sap  wood,  which  speedily  decays.  This  precaution,  Michaux 
tells  us,  '<  is  sometimes  neglected,  in  order  to  procure  binder  boards,  especially 
pear  the  sea-ports,  where,  from  the  constant  consumption,  the  tree  is  becom- 
ing rare.  Immense  quantities  are  used  in  the  dockyards  of  New  York, 
Poiladeiphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  for  the  decks,  masts,  yards,  beams,  and  cabins 
of  vessels ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  next  in  durability  to  the  loog-leaved 
pise  (P,  austr^s).  The  wood  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  is  finer  grained, 
more  compact,  and  stronger  than  that  from  the  river  Delaware,  which  grows 
upon  ndier  lands."  {Michx,)  The  yellow  pine,  in  boards  from  1  in.  to 
^\  in.  thick,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  between  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain  and  die  West  Indies.  At  Liverpool,  it  b  called  the 
New  York  pine,  while  at  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  yellow  pine ;  and»  in  both 
pUices,  it  sells  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  wood  of  the  white  pine  (P. 
Arobus)^  though  it  is  considerea  inferior  to  that  of  P.  australis.  In  the 
Minutes  of  Emdence  taken  before  a  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
tbeneans  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  foreign  trade  of  the  countrv,  and 
mated  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1821,  John  White, 
£aq.,  of  Westboome  Green,  an  extensive  timber  merchant,  was  examined. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can  you  speak  at  all  to  the  durability  of  different 
lunda  of  wood  ?"  he  says,  "  In  general,  Norway  timber  is  the  ai09t  durable 
of  tbe  fir  timbers  of  Europe;  because,  after  many  years,  it  does  not  part  with 
itsrednous  fMurticles;  but  I  consider/'  he  adds,  "that  the  American  ioft, 
or  yellow,  pine  (P.  mitis  Michx,)  is  the  most  durable  of  the  American  firs. 
J  have  known  it  last,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  weather,  for 
a  long  period,  by  the  side  of  Norway  timber,  with  equal  effect,  fiJly  exposed 
to  wind  and  rain ;  but,  if  painted,  it  does  not  stand  at  all  so  well."  (Rcpwrt, 
&C.,  1821,  p.  23.)  '^Though  this  species,"  Michaux  observes,  *'yield«  tur- 
pentine ancl  tar,  their  extraction  demands  too  much  labour,  as  tbia  pine  is 
alwavs  mingled  in  the  forests  with  other  trees."  This  is  another  point  in  which- 
Michaux*s  account  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Lambert ;  as.  the  latter  informs 
us  that "  the  wood  has  a  sponginess  and  lightness  which  deprive  it  of  durabi- 
lity, and  render  it  useless  in  building,  or,  indeed,  for  any  purposes  of  a 
similar  kind ;  but  it  is  tolerably  full  of  resin,  so  that  the  Americans  employ  it 
for  its  tar  and  pitch."  {Lamb,  Pin^  ed.  2.,  i.  t.  14.)  The  tree  of  P.  mitiaat 
Dropmore  (there  named  P.  variabilis,  and  easily  known  from  others  having  the 
same  name,  by  the  characteristics  ahready  mentioned)  was,  in  1837,  after  being 
41  years  planted,  29  ft.  huh. 

Commercial  Statittici.    Cones,  in  London,  are  1«.  per  quartf  and  plants  5*.. 
each ;  at  Bollwyller^  plants  are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

f  6.  P.  pu'ngens  Michx,    The  prickly-coitecf,  or  Table  Mouniaiti^  Pine. 

^dentifieaiion.    Hlcbx.  Art».,  1.  p.  61. ;  Parah  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  £.!».&».:  Lattb.  Pin.,  ed;  S.,  1. 1. 17. ; 

N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  SaC. ;  Lhwmmi'c  Maoual,  a  Sri3.,  Lodd.  Cat,  «d.  1836. 
Engrovittgs.    Lainb.  Pin.,  ed.  2..  1.  L  17. ;  N.  Du  Uam.,  t  67.  f.  4. ;  Michx.  N.  Amcr.  SyT.,  Ui.  t,  140.  i 

out  Jig.  VI%t  to  oar  u»ual  icale }  and  j%«.  9077.  and  907a,  oTUm  nataral  tiie ;  all  fttMi  Diopmore 
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I,  thick,  hhI  bro) 


nrj 


CUr,  ^.   I^»a  ibact  Mtd  dnckfy  «ct.      Comb  t 
brp,  jeOow.  Sola  with  fawd  bmrred  ptkkka,  thick,  hhI  bromd  m 
tbebne.  (Hkkr.)  Bod  (>^.  i(n&)  from  (in.  to  (in  long,  Mid  Jin. 

broad ;  c]lMicaI,li)iiiit at  tbepoin;  brovn- 

iah,  and  cvrered  wkh  widie  rcain ;  goicrailv 

withoat  (omD  bod*.      Lena  (jS^-  8077.) 

2Jin.  lon^indufins  tba  abead),  whidi  ha*  4 

or  ft   mc*;  the  Imca  an  modi  broader, 

nd  fMbcr  diorter  and  i^liter,  than  thoae  <^ 

P.  (a.)  poBflio,  and  tipped    wiA  •  iharp 

nmt.    CoDC  3^'m.  ioog,  and  abool  H'w,    ; 
.     broad.     Scale  wood/,  and  funiabed  with  a   ' 
■trong  awl-«haped  liook,  exceeding  4  in.  in  length. 
Scedf  nearly  M  large  a*  tbote  of  P.  ■jlTfatiia,  nugh 
and  Uack.    Cot/kedona  from  6  to  8. 

Dt*enjiAm,l^e.  A  tree  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  hvfa,  with 
the  babit  of  P.  iThteria,  but  wkh  a  nndn  noie 
branchy  bendj  and  readily  dJitingiiiahed  from  dwt 
■paciea  by  ibe  yomf  ksTca  not  being  gbncooa, 
wd  br  tM  leariea  gensally  befaw  more  ttraigbt 
and  rwid,  aKi^tly  •erraud  at  tne  nmrpna.  and 
with  Hwrtcr  ■hcnthi.  The  leare*  are  alao  of  a 
paler  green,  both  when  young  and  full  pown,  to 
that  tM  tree,  when  of  large  lize,  hai  notbiiu; 
of  the  gloomy  appeannce  attributed  to  the  Scot^ 
pfaie.  The  conea  are  of  a  light  Tcllowi«h  brown 
colour,  without  footitaDu  i  and  tney  are  generally 
In  whorla  of  8  or  4  together,  ptrinting  horiicMi- 
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talljr,  Mid  remuning  oa  the  tree  for  many  yean.  At  Dropmore,  there  we 
cone*  adheriBg  to  the  trunk  and  1  vger  branchei  of  more  than  80  yean'  growth, 
grriag  the  tree  a  verj  nngular  appearance ;  and  rendering  its  trunk  cmUj 
distingiiuhable,  even  at  a  diitance,  from  thoK  of  aU  others  of  the  pine 
tribe.  The  geographical  range  of  this  tree,  according;  to  HJcbaiu,  is  Tcry 
hmited,  it  being  cniefl^  found  on  the  Table  Mountain  in  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  hignest  point*  of  the  AUeghaniea,  at  nearly  300  miles  from  the 
Ma,  which  nunmit  it  coven  abnoat  excluded;,  beiiw  rare  on  the  at^in- 
ing  one*.  Punh  only  raentiong  the  Orandfatfaer  and  Table  Mountains  a*  ita 
habitats  {  hut  Mr,  Williani  Strickland,  who  introduced  the  apeciea  into  Eng- 
land, atated  to  Mr.  Lambert  that  he  obserred  larse  forests  of  it  on  the  Blue 
Mountaiaa,  on  the  frontien  of  Vir^nia.  Of  all  die  toiett  trees  of  America, 
Uichaiu  observes,  this  is  the  onlv  species  restricted  to  such  narrow  limits ; 
«ad  it  will,  probably,  be  among  the  first  to  become  extinct,  as  the  mountains 
whid)  produce  it  are  easy  ofaccess.areiaToured  with  a  salubrious  air  and  a  fer- 
tile mmI,  and  are  rapidly  peopling ;  besides  which,  their  forests  are  frequently 
nraged  by  fire.  P.  pbngent  was  introduced  into  England  in  1804;  and,  a* 
conea  are  frequently  imported,  it  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  collections. 
The  la)«est  tree  we  know  of  is  at  Dropmore  i  where,  in  1637,  it  was  Sift, 
high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft.  fig.  S080. 
is  a  portrait  of  this  tree.  There  is  a  tree  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oardco,  Sft.  high;  and  •  iniall  plant  at  hlessra.  Loddiges's.     In  Antenca, 
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the  timber  is  applied  to  no  particular  use ;  but  iu  turpentine 
that  of  BTery  other  kind  of  pine  for  dreoaing  wounds.  Mtcbanx  could  not 
discover  tbe  (lightest  diffarence,  honever,  between  this  tbrpeotioe  and 
tIkBt  of  the  pitch  pine  (P-  rtgidaj ;  and,  indeed,  he  aajs  that  the  reiin  of 
all  the  pines  is  so  analogoiti  in  properties,  aa  often  to  be  undistii^uiGhable  b]r 
the  taste  and  smell.  In  Britain,  P.  pungens  can  only  be  coasidered  as  an 
omameoCal  tree ;  but,  from  the  singularity  of  its  ixinei,  it  welt  deserve*  a  place 
in  ever^  pinetum,  Another  inducement  is  the  probability  of  ita  becoming 
extinct  in  North  Anterica.  Price  of  cones,  in  London,  3«.  per  quart )  plants 
7j.  lid.  each;  and  at  BoUwyller,  3  fi«nca  each, 

{  ii.  Laricio. 
Sect.  Char,  Cones  with  the  outer  surface  of  tbe  scales  more  or  less  clltp- 
tical  in  shape,  with  a  horizontal  rib  or  line  from  each  extremity,  t^ 
minating  in  a  blunt  slightly  protruding  point  in  the  centre;  generally 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Buds  large,  ovBte-BCiuninate,  concave  on 
the  sides,  and  terminating  in  an  elongated  point,  like  a  camel-JiBir  pencil. 
The  scales  of  the  buds  adpresaed,  incrusted  with  white  resin.  Leaves 
twice  the  length  of  the  coneaj  in  no  stage  of  their  growth  glaucous, 
but  of  a  darker  green  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  either  Euro- 
pean or  American  pines;  remuning  on  the  tree  four  years.  Nativet  of 
Europe. 

t  7.  P.  L*Bi'cio  Poir.     The  Coracan,  or  Larch,  Pine. 
UntfiflnaUtm.    PMi.  In  Lun.  Enc^c,  &  p.  339. ;  Lim.  et  Dec  Fr.  F1,,  S.  p.  ETi.  i  S.Oa  Hub.,  & 
t^-:  LmtLPIn.,  hL!.,],  LV;  Don  Jn  Ndll'i  Horl. Tour, p. mi  Lannn't  Huiul,ii,33e.i 
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^pec.  Char.  Leaves  \ax,  twice  the  length 
of  the  cones.  Cones  conical,  often  in 
paira,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  threes  or 
m  fours.  Scales  convex  on  the  back,  el- 
liptic in  their  general  form, 
scarcely  angular,  and  very 
sli^tly  pointed.  Male  flow- 
ers almost  sessile,  elongated, 
J  having  the  antbera  tertninnted 
■  by  a  small  round  crest,  (y. 
f  Du  Ham.,  and  obs.)  Bud 
'  ;  fc.208l.)from  Jin.to 
I. long;  and  from  J  in.  to 
I.  broad ;  ovate,  with  a 
J  narrow  point,  and  con- 

Hcave  at  tbe  sides,  resembling 
a  csmel-bair  pencil.  Scales 
adpressed,  and  incrusted  with 
wnite  resin.  The  centre  bud  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  three  or  more  small 
buds.  Cones  varying  from  2  in.  to  Sin. 
or  more  in  length;  and  from  Jin.  to 
IJin.  in  breadth.  The  points  of  the 
scales  turned  over  like  an  under  lip, 
and  terminating  in  a  point  which  has 
B  Terr  small  pnckle,  often  scarcely  per- 
ceptible The  colour  of  the  cone  tawny, 
and  the  interior  part  of  the  scales  purple. 
Leaves  vnrying  in  length  from  i  in.  to 
(iin.  and  upwards;  generally  two  In  a 
^leath  un  the  side  branches,,  but  occasionally  tin 
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Seeds  pr^isb  or  Uack,  twice  as  large  as  those  of  P.  sylTestris.    Cotyle- 

.  dons  (see  jSi^..  2063.)  6  to  8. 

Varietiei.  Jud^ne  from  the  names  in  Continental  catalomies,  these  are  nume- 
rous ;  but,  as  these  names  are  chiefly  expressive  of  diffbrent  localities,  we 
are  ignorant  how  far  the  plants  are  really  distinct.  In  ttie  Nouveau  Du 
Homely  only  one  variety  is  given,  which  is  characterised  by  the  cones  being 
greenish,  those  of  the  species  being  described  as  of  a  tawny  or  fawn 
colour.  Delamarre,  m  his  TYaUe  FriiHqtiet  &c,  enumerates  five 
varieties,  some  of  which,  however,  are  considered  by  M.  Vilmorin 
as  being  probably  species ;  the  cones  not  having  yet  been  seen. 

±  P.Zr.  I  ccrncdna ;  Laricio  del'Ile  de  Corse,  2)^i!afiuirrf.*— Cones 
of  a  tawny  or  fallow  colour. 

2  P.  L.  2  subviridit  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.  —  Cones  of  a  greenish 
yellow. 

t  P.  X.  3  caramdnica  ;   P,  caram&nica  Bote ;    P.  caramani^nsis 
Bon  Jard,,  ed.  1837,  p.  974.;  Laricio  de  Caramanie,  ou  de 
TAsia  Mineure,  Delamarre;?  P.  romkasL  Lond,  Hori,  Soc, 
Gard, — P.  L.  caramdnica  seldom  grows  to  above  half  the 
height  of  P,  L.  corsicana :  it  has  a  much  rounder  and 
more  bushy  head,  with  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  leaves, 
slender  branches,  reddish-coloured  bark,  and  reddish  buds, 
which  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered  with  white  resin.    The 
scales  of  the  cones,  wnich  are  larger  than  those  of  P. 
L.  corsicana,  are  tipped  with  a  harder  and  more  horny 
point.    This  pine  was  introduced  into  France  by  Olivier, 
the  author  ot  Travels  m  the  Levant^  in   the  year    1798 ; 
and  there  were  trees  of  it,  producin^i  cones  with  fertile 
seeds,  in  the  grounds  of  Malmaison,  in  1836.     There  is 
also  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Perignon,  at  Auteuil ;  one 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette ;  and  another  in  that  of  M. 
Cels,  (lis,  which  has  ripened  seeds.    Delamarre  remarks  that   >o^ 
this  variety  is>  in  the  French  nurseries,  erroneously  called  P.  romana ; 
and,  as  the  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,    now  20  ft.  high,  was  received  from  Godefroy 
of  Viile  d'Avray,  near  Paris,  in  1825  or  before,  it  is  most  probably 
this  variety.    Seeds  of  tliis  variety  were  sent  to  us  from  Germany 
in  1829,  under  the  name  of  P.  resmdsa,  and  the  plants  which  have 
been  raised  from  them  are  found,  at  Methven  Castle,  to  produce 
annual  shoots  surpassing  in  length  those  of  the  common  Scotch 
pine,  near  to  which  they  are  planted.     Mr.  Bishop  states  that 
this  variety  bids  fair  to  become  available  for  the  poorer  soils  of 
Scotland.  (See  High,  Soc.  Trant.^  vol.  xi.  p.  124.) 
1  P.  LAcaJdMcas  Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en  Calabre^  Delamarre,  —  This 
pine,  Michaux  and  Vilmorin  remark,  in  a  note  to  Delamarre's  work, 
resembles  the  pine  of  Caramania;  but,  as  there  are  only  young 
plants  of  it  in  France,  which  have  not  yet  fruited,  very  little  can  be 
said  about  it.    It  was  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Vilmorin  in 
1819,  1820,  and  1821 ;  and  100  lb.,  of  seeds,  containing  about  three 
milHons,  distributed. 
t  P.  L,  5  auitriaca;  Laricio  d'Autriche,  ou  de  laHongrie,Z)tfi^inarre. — 
Noisette  Lb  said  to  have  found  this  variety  in  Hungary ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Michaux  and  Vilmorin,  in  their  notes  to  Delamarre's  TraUe, 
&c.,  it  scarcely  differs  from  P.  caram&nica,  which  they  say  grows 
also  in  Romania,  and  in  the  Crimea.     The  P.  austriaca  of  Hoss 
(Anleii,  die  B'dume   und  Strauche  Oetierreichs,  &c.,  p.  6.),  judging 
from  the  author's  descri[)tion,  and  from  comparing  tne  buds  of  the 
youne  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (harden,  received  from 
Mr.  Lawson*s,  with  plants  of  the  same  age  of  P.  L.  corsicana, 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  that  species,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Laricio  d'Autriche  of  Delamarre;  but,  as  we  have  not 
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■ecn  the  caoee,  aod  u  the  plant  ia  now  bong  fMamvdv  die- 
tributed,  through  the  activity  of  Mr.  Lavaav,  we  hare  coandend 
it  belt,  in  the  meantime,  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  spedes. 
S  P.  i^  6  pyrenUca ;  P.  hispiiiica  Qmi ;  ?  P.  pfrea&ica  iMp. — From  the 
buds  of  the  young  plants  of  this  pine,  in  toe  Horticultural  Society't 
Garden,  and  more  especially  from  the  cones,  some  of  which  we 
received  from  Captain  Cook,  we  are  induced  to  refer  it  also  to  P. 
Laricioi  but,  as  it  seems  a  ver;  distinct  and  beautiful  varie^,  and 
as  it  has  been  lately  extenaively  distributed  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
introduced  it,  we  shall  also  ^ve  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 
I  P.L.7  tadrica. — There  is  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  Loddigea's  arbore- 
tum, which  is  not  introduced  into  tbdr  catalogne  for  1636,  and 
which  appears,  from  its  buds,  to  be  identical  with  P.  taurica  (Lodd. 
Cat-,ei.    1636.J  of  the  same  collection;   and  of  which  name  P. 
Pallasiana  is  a  synonyme ;  but,  as  this  variety  of  Larido  is  very 
distinct,  particultu'ly  in  the  greater  length  of  the  cones  and  leaves, 
we  have  ^ven  it  as  a  spedea. 
Other  Varietiet,     P.  aUittima  and  probably  some  other  names  are  ap- 
plied to  P.  Larldo,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as   to  enable  us  to   state  anything  satislactory   respecting   them.      Tie 
only  truly  distinct  forms  of  this  species,  in  our  opinion,  are,  P.  L.conicina, 
P,  L,  canm&nica  (of  which  there  is  a  handsome  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Sodety's  Garden,  under  the  name  of  P.  romkna),  P.  L.  Pallasi^na  (of 
which  there  are  trees  at  Whhe  Knights  and  Boyton),  and  periiaps  P.  L. 
pyrenitica. 

DetcHptton,  A  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  Irom  BOfl.  to  100ft.,  \ 
regular  pyranudal  head,  and  the  blanches 
dispoaed  m  whorls,  of  Sve  or  six  in  a  whorl ; 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  branches 
of  P.  Hofister,  by  being  often  twisted  and 
turned  in  a  lateral  direction  at  their  extre- 
mities, especiully  in  full  grown  trees.  In  the 
Island  oi  Corsica,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
treesofthis  species  from  140ft.  to  I50ft.m 
hdght.     The  trunk  and  branches  of  full- 

ewn  trees  have  a  reddish  grey-coloured 
k,  not  unlike  that  of  P.  sylv^nris ;  and 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  cracks,  and  partially 
aeparatea  in  the  form  of  ' 
that  tree.    The  ' 
according  to  the  ^ 

on  which  it  grows.  The  shortest  are  ge< 
nerally  4  in.  or  fi  in.,  and  the  longest  7  in.  or 
6jn.  long.  They  are  slender,  not  sensiblF 
rough,  and  much  darker-coloured  than  tnc 

Pilaster,     In  young  plants,  and  o  .    .    

horizontal  brapches  of  old  trees,  they  are  frequently  much  waved  and  twisted; 
but  near  the  top  of  the  tree  they  are  straight ;  and  on  the  leadii^  ^oot  of 
young  trees,  three  leaves  are  occasionally  found  in  a  sheath.  The  sheaths  of 
the  leaves  vary  from  1  in.  to  1  b.  in  length,  and  have  generally  4  or  S  rings- 
Atfirst.the  sheath  is  wnite  and  membranaceous;  but  it  becomes  torn  and  short- 
ened as  the  leaves  advance  in  age,  and  ultimately  becomes  black.  The  male 
catkins,  whidi  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  are  &om  6  to  IS 
in  number,  and  they  ore  surrounded  hy  numerous  scales,  liiey  are  from  1  in, 
to  IJin.  in  length,  and  from  i^in.  to  ^  in.  in  breadth;  yellowish  before  the 
bursting  of  the  anthers,  which  are  tennmated  by  a  round  crest,  and  which 
contain  abundance  of  pollen,  of  a  beautifiil  sulphur  colour.  After  the  nwle 
catkins  drop  off,  the  part  of  the  young  shoot  which  they  occupied  is  left  ittked ; 
and  hence  the  branchea  of  old  trees,  particularly  at  their  extremities,  have 
those  tufis  of  leaves,  alterpately  with  naked  places,  which  ore  so  conspklKHU 


le  trunx  cracas,  anu  paruauy 
le  form  of  large  plate^  as  in 
e  leaves  vary  mucn  in  length. 
lesge  of  the  tree.and  the  soil 
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in  p.  Fiakster,  and  all  the  pines  which  have  dther  large  and  very  icaly  bads, 
or  which  produce  a  mat  number  of  male  catkins.  The  female  catkins  are 
egg-shtfied,  reddish,  becoming  stra%ht  after  flowering,  and  they  are  borne  on 
peduncKB,  from  ^in.  to  |  in.  in  length,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  scarious 
scales ;  the  fleshy  scales  which  form  the  female  catkin  are  terminated  by  a 
bfamt  triangular  jpoint,  which  is  often  persistent,  and  which,  when  the  cone  is 
oiatare»  renders  it  rery  slbhtly  prickly.  The  cones  are  commonly  in  pairs, 
but  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  four  occur  together :  thev  point  hori- 
smtally  and  sightly  downwards,  and  sometimes  they  are  slightlv  curved,  so 
as  to  be  concave  at  the  extremity  of  the  side  next  the  ground.  They  are 
from  2  in.  to  3  in.,  or  more,  in  len^h ;  of  a  ruddy  vellow  or  tawny  colour,  or 
greeniBh.  They  attain  their  foil  size  in  the  November  of  the  second  year,  and 
shed  thdr  seeds  in  the  April  of  the  third  year.  The  scales  of  the  cones  are 
reniaiiud>ly  distinct  ftom  those  of  P.  syW^tris,  and  the  prickly  cones  of 
PnoDs,  and  7\e^da,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  hard,  angular,  regular* 
sided  scales  of  the  cones  of  the  sections  of  Pin4ster  and  Halep^nses,  on  the 
other.  The  seeds  of  P.  LaHcto  are  greyish,  and  marked  with  black  spots : 
deprived  of  their  win^,  they  are  scarcely  4  in.  in  lensth,  but  with  the  win^ 
they  are  more  than  1  in.  The  tree  is  rouulv  known  nrom  P.  sylv^tris  by  its 
more  conical  form,  and  crowded,  longer,  andf  darker  foliage ;  and  from  P,  PU 
nftster,  from  many  of  its  branches  bcdng  twisted,  as  it  were,  round  the  tree, 
and  from  its  fblia^  being  shorter,  more  slender,  sind  much  darker.  The  rate 
of  mwth,  even  in  Britain,  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  P.  sylv^stris  in  a 
sinuiar  soil  and  situation ;  being,  in  young  trees,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
from  2f^  to  3f^  in  a  vear.  A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
(see  the  portrait  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume),  having  been  12  years 
planted,  was,  in  18d4,  20  fL  high ;  and  is  now  ( 1837)  25  ft.  high.  A  shoot  of 
the  year  1829,  with  part  of  1828,  cut  from  a  treed  years  old, on  M.  ViUnorin's 
estate  at  Barres,  and  sent  to  Bfr.  Lawson's  museum,  measured  3  fL  in  length, 
and  3^  in.  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  end.  The  leading  annual  shoot  of 
a  tree  m  the  Horticultural  Sodetj^s  Garden,  which  was  blown  off  on  August  20. 
1837,  measured  2  ft  6  in.  in  length,  and  f  in.  in  diameter  at  tiie  lower  end, 
where  it  had  been  pierced  by  an  insect;  and,  tiiough  not  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  its  leaves,  which  are  in  part  in  threes,  were  4  in.  in  length ;  whilst  those 
of  the  last  veer's  shoot,  from  wnich  it  sprang,  were  8}  in.  In  the  Gardener* $ 
Magaxmg  (vol.  1.  p.  79.),  it  is  stated,  that,  a  young  plant  of  P.  Larf cio  being 
planted  in  1817,  at  the  same  time  with  a  young  plant  of  P.  sylv^stris,  on  a 
sandy  hill  in  one  of  the  coldest  counties  of  the  eastern  part  of  Eneland,  in 
1825  the  Scotch  pine  was  only  6  ft.  or  7  ft  high,  while  P.  Larfcio  had  attained 
a  height  ai  upwards  of  18  ft  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  this 
pine  has  attained  a  larger  sise  than  any  other  spedes,  and  thrives  better  than 
any  other,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pfnea,  there  being  four 
trees,  under  the  names  of^P.  Larfdo,  P.  L.  taurica,  P.  tafuicay  and  P.  romdma, 
firom  20  fL  to  30  ft  high ;  while  the  Scotch  pine  and  its  varieties  are  not 
above  12  ft  h^,  and  the  American  pines  not  above  half  that  hdght.  In 
Fbnoe,  aeconung  to  Thouin,  P.  Larido  grows  two  thirds  faster  than  tiie 
Sootcfa  jnne,  placed  in  a  similar  soil  and  sitoation.  The  duration  of  the  tree 
in  Corsica  is  from  70  t(>  80  years,  and  its  average  height  about  130  ft  (40 
metres) ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  23  in.  to  27  in.  (6  to  7  d^dmd- 
tree).  The  finest  yoong  trees  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  London  are  in  the 
Horticidtnrat  Sodety's  Garden ;  and  the  finest  old  tree  at  Rew,  where  it  is 
BBined  P.  marfttma,  and  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  m  our  last  Volume. 

Geograpfy,  The  i^nus  Larlcio  is  a  native  ^  Corsica,  and  of  various  other 
parts  of  Europe  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  discovered  it  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  found  m  Ghreece,  on  Cyllene,  Tay^tus,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Thasos,  a  sort  of  pine  which,  from  the  description  given  in  Walpole's*' 
Memoin  relative  to  Turkey,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  be  thn  spedes. 
According  to  Baudriihut,  it  jgrows  equally  well  on  mountfdns  of  die  second 
order  in  toe  interior  of  Spain,  on  the  sandy  plains  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Flrance.    It  is  raid  to  b^ 
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found  in  Hungary,  in  the  Hartwokl  in  LeimersWhle,  in  Oermany ;  nntf'it 
abounds  on  Caucasus,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  probably  geaet^y 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe,  and  great  pert  of  the  west  and  north  of  Asia* ' 
It  does  not  appear  to  grow  on  the  very  poorest  sotts,  or  at  very  great  eleva- 
tions ;  and  to  require  a  deeper  soil  than  P,  sylvestHs. 

History,  The  Corsican  pine  was  scarcely  known  in  France,  fts  a  distinct 
species,  m  the  time  of  Du  Hamel ;  and  was  subsequently,  according  to  Bosc, 
confounded  by  authors  with  the  Plnus  sylv^tris,  under  the  name  of  P.  s.  altls- 
sima;  and  with  the  Pinus  maritima  (our  P,  Pinaster),  under  the  name  of  P« 
m.  Pin4ster;  from  its,  in  fact,  holding  a  middle  place  between  these  two  species. 
The  name  of  P.  Laricio  was  first  given  to  it  by  Poiret,  in  the  DicUotmaire  JSncy^ 
dopSHique  /  and  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  De  Candolle,  in  the  FUtrt 
Frangaue,  P.  Larlcio  was  introduced  into  England  under  the  name  of  P.  syl- 
vestris  ir  maritima  in  1759;  and  that  name  was  adopted  by  Aiton,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Hwiut  KewentU;  and  afterwards  ehanjted,  in  the  second  edition, 
to  P.  mar(tima.  The  name  of  P.  Laricio  was  first  adopted  in  Britain  in  1822, 
in  consequence  of  the  description,  by  Professor  Don,  of  a  tree  in  the  Pteis 
Garden,  being  published  under  that  name  in  an  Appendix  to  Neill's  /for<»> 
euUural  Tour  Utrovgh  France  and  the  Netherlands.  Seeds  were  soon  after 
imported  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  and  a  number  of  plants  raised, 
which  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  country,  though  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  been  planted  any  where  in  large  masses.  In  France,  iiccording 
to  Mordant  de  Launay,  as  quoted  by  Delamarre,  P.  Larlcio  first  attracted  the 
potice  of  government  under  the  ministry  of  Turgot,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVL ; 
and  the  fine  tree  in  the  Paris  Garden  was  planted  where  it  now  stands  in  the 
year  1774,  being  then  several  years  old.  The  government  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  seeds  from  its  agents  in  Corsica  :  the  cones  beingproduced 
only  in  small  quantities,  and  at  the  summits  of  the  trees,  it  was  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  gather  them ;  and  this  circumstance  tempted  the  dealers 
in  these  seeds  to  mix  them  with  those  of  P.  Pinaster,  which  they  could  pro- 
cure with  facility.  In  1788,  the  Corsican  pines  began  to  be  employed  for 
masts  for  the  French  navy ;  and,  when  the  trees  were  cut  down,  the  cones 
were  easily  gathered.  The  late  Andre  Thouin  was  employed  by  the  French 
govtf  nment,  about  the  year  1814,  to  draw  up  directions  for  cidtivating  this  tree, 
which  were  printed  and  publish^,  together  with  an  account  of  its  properties 
and  uses  in  Corsica,  and  a  strong  recommendation  for  its  culture  in  Iranoe. 
Nevertheless,  the  seed  not  havinglieen  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  ^ 
was  resorted  to,  in  the  vear  1822 ;  and  M.  Larminat  (as  we  have  seen,  p«2l30.^,. 
grafted  many  thousands  of  P.  Larf  cio  on  P.  sylv^stris  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Since  that  time,  this  pine  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  cul- 
ture by  M.  Vilmorin,  who  has  planted  ail  the  varieties  of  it  extensivdy  on  his 
estate  at  Barres,  and  supplied  all  the  principal  seedsmen  of  Europe  wltli 
seeds.    It  succeeds  well  m  Scotland,  even  in  the  Hiffhlands. 

Properties  and  Uses.  According  to  M.  Thouin,  tne  timber  of  P.  Ladcio 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  that  of  the  P.  sylvestris  brought  from  Biga;  but, 
being  more  resinous,  it  is  less  brittle  and  more  elastic.  Other  authors  assure 
us,  on  the  contrary,  says  Baudrillart,  that  the  wood  of  P.  Larf  cio  has  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  elasticity  of  that  of  P.  sylvestris.  Previously  to  the 
year  1788,  the  wood  was  only  used  b^  the  French  government  for  the  beanu^ 
the  flooring,  and  the  side  planks  of  ships ;  but,  in  that  year,  the  Sdminbtratioo 
of  the  marine  sent  two  engineers  to  examine  the  forests  of  Lonca  and  Rospa 
in  Corsica,  in  which  abundance  of  trees  were  found  fit  for  masts.  After  this^ 
entire  vessels  were  built  with  it :  only  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  greater 
thickness  to  the  masts,  in  order  to  supply  its  want  of  strength  and  elasticity. 
The  thickness  of  the  sap  wood  in  P.  Laricio  is  greater  than  in  most  other 
species  of  pine ;  but  the  heart  wood  is  found  to  be  of  ver;^  great  duration. 
In  Corsica,  it  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  when  of 
36  or  40  years'  growth.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  is  used  both  by  cabinet^ 
makers  and  sculptors  in  wood ;  the  figures  which  ornament  the  heads  of  vfe»* 
sels  being  generally  rasde  of  it.    In  Britain,  the  tree  hitherto  can  only  M 
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cQ|Mid«ro(|ra8  b^g  one  of  oivament;  and,  as  euch,  in  deserved  to  be  planted 
estKtmyidf  for  its  very  regolair  and  haodsonie  form»  and  the  intensely  dark 
green  of  it»  aluindant  foliage.  It  also  deserves  planting  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
useful  tveey  on  accoimt  of  the  great  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  the  low- 
districts  of  Britain,  it  might  -probably  be  a  good  substitute  for  P.  sylv^tris> 

Statktif$,  Id  the  EnrSrans  of  London.  In  the  Horticultural  Society'i  Gwden,  IS  yemn  planted,  it 
ii  SSfl.  high  :  at  Muswcil  Hill,  8  vcars  planted,  it  ii  16  ft  high  ;  in  the  Hackney  arlraretum,  fVoin 
8Sft.toA)n.  BHth;  at  Sroii,  40  (t  niffh ;  at  Kew,  the  tree  Hf^ired  in  our  last  Volunie,  which  Is 
ttttvMn  80  ft  and  90  ft  high. »  North  of  Lomlon.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  7  yean 
planted,  it  is  10 ft.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knight*,  SJ  ycarx  planted,  it  i«  60  ft  high  ;  at 
Dro^nore, 90  ft  high.  In  Eases,  at  Audley  End,  7  year*  planted.  It  i>  9  ft.  6  in.  high.  In  Hcrt. 
fbrdflliire,  at  Chcahunt,  4  yeart  planted,  it  i«  8  /I.  high.  In  Stanbnithire,  at  Trentham,  6  yeara 
planted,,it  is  16  ft  high.    In  SufTolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  12  years  old,  it  is  10  ft  high. 

/•  Foreign  Countnei.  In  Prance,  in  the  Jardin  des  Planter,  55  years  planted,  it  is  80ft.  high  thd 
diasoefer  of  the  truuk  2tt,  6ln.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  at  Fromont,  in  the  garden  of  M.  le  Che- 
valier Soulange-Bodin,  it  is  ii2(t  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  1ft 
4 in.;  In  Brittany,  at  Barres,  12  years  planted,  it  is  24  ft.  high  ;  at  Nantes,  In  the  nursery  of  M. 
Nccrieres,  IS  years  Ranted,  it  la  Sa  ft  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mcta,  18  yean  grafted.  It  ia 
S4ft  high  ;  at  M.  Brunei's,  at  Avraiiches,  20  years'  planted,  it  is  40ft  high }  in  the  Park  at  Cler- 
Taax,4Syean  planted,  it  is  78  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6 In.,  and  of  the  head  32  ft. 
In  Haaover,  ai  Harbecke,  10  ye«n  planted,  it  i«  16  ft  high. 

Commercial  StoHtHcM,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  %d,  each ; 
and  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  but,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  would 
doubtless  be  procured  at  30«.  or  A0»»  per  thousand. 

1  8.  P.  (L.)  AUSTRi^ACA  How.     The  Austrian,  or  5/(ffc*,  Pine. 

Uenii/tctHoH.    Hdss  Anlelt ,  pi  6. :  LBWson*s  Manual,  p.  338. 
Sysiynwo.    P.  nigricans  Itort. ;  P.  nigrescens  Hort. ;  schwarts  Fohre,  Ger. 
£ngra9itt£9.    ^.  2085.,  showing  the  bud  of  a  {daot  of  two  years'  growth  in  the  Horticultural 
abdcty's  Garden. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sf-c.  Sheath  with  from  3  to  5  rings,  at  first  of  a  clear  ash  grey, 
then  becoming  reddish,  afterwards  darker,  and  at  last  black.  Leaves 
from  2  in.  to  5  in.  long ;  seldom,  and  but  little,  twisted ;  when  young, 
erect;  when  older,  standing  out,  and  curved  towards  the  twig;  outer 
surface  half  round,  dark  green,  glossy,  and  with  a  sharply  serrated 
margin ;  inner  surface  nearly  even,  but  slightly  dotted  along  the 
ri^ge ;  points  prickly,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  fawn  colour.  Buds 
Yarse,  the  leacler  often  from  1  in.  to  l^in.  long,  ovate,  with  a  long 
point.  Scales  dark  brown,  thinner  at  the  margin  and  point,  and  fur- 
nished with  whitish  fringe  ;  the  lower  ones  curving  back  from  the  bud; 
the  inner  ones  collapsed,  and  in  crusted  with  white  resin.  Flowers 
produced  about  the  end  of  May.  Male  catkins  on  short  pedun- 
cles, oblong,  cylindrical,  round,  or  bluntly  pointed,  becoming  conical  ^^^ 
nflct  arriving  at  maturity,  placed  many  together  in  verticillate  bundles  round 
the  bottom  of  the  young  snoots.  The  female  catkins  two  or  three,  or  occa- 
sionally more,  together,  with  rather  long  peduncles  from  the  extremity  of  the 
young  branches ;  round-oblons,  erect,  and  dark  red;  becoming,  in  July,  about 
I  in.  long,  and  i  in.  broad ;  elhptical,  and  assuming  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
The  cone  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  October  in  its  second  year ;  it  is 
conical,  rounded  at  the  base,  2  in.  or  3  in.  Ions,  pointing  horizontally,  or 
nearly  so|  of  a  light  yellow  brown,  polished,  andshking.  Seeds  very  closely 
resembling  those  of  P.  Larlcio;  and  the  cotyledons  6  or  8,  as  in  that  species. 
Trunk  cylindrical.  Bark  very  thick,  of  a  blackish  ash-green,  marked  with 
reddish  l>rown  spots.  Scales  deeply  and  longitudinally  clefl;  the  fissures  of  a 
uniform  reddish  brick-colour,  lighter  than  that  of  Picea  pectinkta.  The 
branches  are  produced  in  regular  whorls,  at  first  inclined  upwards  towards 
the  trunk,  then  spreading  horizontally,  and  finally  drooping  at  the  extremity. 
In  full-grown  trees,  the  top  becomes  flat  and  spreading  to  a  great  extent. 
The  bark  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  regu- 
larly and  deeply  raised  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  furrowed,  and 
shining.  (^HouU  Gertteinfauliche  Anleitung^  &c,,  p.  8.;  and  Lawson's  Manual^ 
p.  339.) 

Geography  and  History,  P.  austriaca  grows  naturally  in  Austria,  in  the 
Breima  rorest  (Wienerwald),  the  Banate,  upon  the  iJemoglet,  near-Me- 
hadia ;  and^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  it  grows  at  higher 
altitudes    than  Pfcea  pectin ata.      It  prefers  a  deep,  dry,  calcaitsous  sand ; 
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Bvpect.  Thii  pina  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  bj  Mr.  Lvnoa  of 
Edinburgh,  in  183S.  The  seedi  were  Mwn  in  that  year,  on  ligfai  wtaAj 
Boil ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  soBson,  the  plants  wera  twice  as  targe 
as  those  of  P.  svlv^strii  sown  at  the  same  time  in  the  saine  aoil ;  and 
the;  had  remarlubl;  large  deepfenetratimF  roota.  (Moil,  p.  339.) 

Braperbei  and  Utei.  The  sap  wood  of  P.  euBtrlac*  ii  said  by  Hilaa  to 
be  of  a  whitish  yellow,  and  the  heart  wood  of  a  rusty  ydlow  {  the  latter 
bdng  very  rennoui,  itrong,  and  tough.  It  b  much  Talued  in  Austria,  when 
k«>t  dry;  and  is  said  to  surpass  even  the  larch  in  rsaistiog  the  it^urioos 
of  water,  or  of  alternate  moisture  and  dryneia.     It  ia  tued  by  jotDos, 


efl^ts 


where  hunpblack  is  the  abject,  it  is  very  productiTe  of  that  substance. 
The  wood  IS  preferred  to  that  of  the  beech  for  charrosl ;  and  the  roots  atfml 
splinters  lor  torches.     Among  ell  the  native  pine*  of  Austria,  thia  one  ia  sakl 


"rice  of  plants,  m  Lawson's  ^ 

a  thousand  for  one-year's  seedungs,  and  SO*,  for  two-years'^seedHnga. 
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i  9.  p.  (L.)  P^i-hkilA^KA  Lamb.   Pallai'a,  or  lie  Tarlanan,  I^ne. 

iMsMai.    Liiiiib.F1ii..nI.I.,  1.  (.6,  iLnnon'iMuiHLp.SlD. 

MHK*  F.  tultta  BoH.;  F.  tMirtcLin  Ui*  Himmemftfl  Kun 
ImL  Tmv.  tKcutdlnt  u  ■  ipKlmHi  Ir  Mr.  I^abtnt  hertHituin)  i 

r.  lulBfai&  AM. R.  TVv.  Cmmc.i.  p. MS.  (ndurirc of  Um  ns 

•iidHAL);^.  Lmntio»et.Ft  Tamr.  (^w.  Su^.S.  p.St&(culiuI*eof  thaijBBi9TBS,«apl 
thoHstnlL  ud  HibL) ;  Tium  In  Ihc  TitUt  luinuce. 
Emur^if.  Lnli.PI>i.,cd£,  I.  LG.!  «irari.HKl7.  »d«»e..la<iDriuiululi,  Ar*«Ka>l 
BM.,  orlhv  lutiml  liK,  Fnn  IWIna  tptnibtni  rewlTmJ  rron  A,  l^Dbflrt,  bq.,  uktu  titm  Mi 
Uw  It  najua  I  ud  the  pli(<  of  Ihit  Mr  In  oar  lut  VdIuih 

Lcnvea  in  pairs,  Tery  long,  erect,  rigid,  channeled  t  ihentbs 
very  short.     Crest  of  the  ^^ 

anthers   roundish,   convex 


ly  tuberculate,  and  t 

Dated    by    a    wetj    stnall. 

prickle.  (Liim5.)  Bud(j^. 

SD86.)  }m.  to  1^in.U»u:, 

Bndfirom|in  to  I  in.  broad; 

ovate,  and   pointed,  with 

thesidesconcs*e,liketboBe 

of  P.   Larfcio,  but  much 

larger.  Leaves  (see  J!0. 
B.)  from  4  in.  to  7  in.  or  B  in.  m 
length;  sheath  from  ^in.  to}  in.  in  length. 
Cones  from  4  in.  to  A  in.  in  leiuth,  and 
from  IJin.  to  IJio,  in  iireadtfi  at  the 
widest  part ;  ovate^ral,  acuminate,  hori- 
zontal  ui  their  direction,  and  slightly  in- 
curved at  the  extremities,  whi^  point 
downwards.  Scales  as  in  those  of  P.  La- 
ricio,  but  larger.  (From  niecimens  re- 
ceived from  A&.  Lambert,  Whit«  Knights, 
and  the  Olasnevin  Garden,  in  August,  1B37.) 
Farietiet.  We  can  readily  concdve  that  P.  L.Pallasiiiu,  like  every  other  va> 
riety  of  P.  Larido,  is  liable  to  sport ;  and,  accordingly,  of  the  trees  poa- 
sessed  by  Mr.  Ijunbert,  one  has  tne  cones  straight  atid  abort,  and  another 
long  and  crooked.  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  there  are  iwo 
trees  of  P.  Pallasamid,  which  were  planted  in  the  year  1 797,  and  are  now 
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about  ao(t.  bigfa.  The;  were 
received  from  the  Hammer- 
■mith  Nursery,  and  markeil  jd 
tbe  ffudetx  with  the  name  of  P. 
lUKinita;  but,  b  1834,  cone* 


CON  I'FEHJb      Pi  'N  vs. 


werepioduc 
fbtiiuf  to  be 


I  theae  trees,  Mr. 
Kerin  informs  us,  are  equally 
n^Mist  and  vigorous  ;  but  the 
DM  tbrotrs  out  its  brancbea  in 
die  moat  grotes<fue  and  luxu- 
riant manner,  with  a  kaott; 
Kern,  while  the  other  has  an 
elegant  cypress-tike  form.  Mr. 
Niren  has  aent  us  sperimens 
with  cones  of  both  varieties ; 
but  the  cones  of  theae  apeci- 
laeoa  do  not  appear  to  oifler 
in  the  lea«t.  There  is  a  tree 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  i 
Garden,  considered  there  ss  the  , 
true  P.  PaUastdna,  which  ha*  / 
borne  cone*,  and  of  which  ^. 
2089.  is  a  portrait,  to  our  usual 
scale;  but  it  is  evideutlj  not 
the  P.  Pallasiana  of  Lambert, 
but  rather  some  other  ninety 
otP.  LaHoo  less  difierent  from 
Tfaer e  is  another 

ed  P.  taurica,  wKich  has  not 
borne  cones;  and,  though  it 
diflbra  somewhat  in  habit  from 
the  tree  marked  there  P.  Pal- 
lasiona,  being  more  fudgiate, 
we  hare  no  doubt  it  wQl  be 
found,  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
duce cones,  to  be  some  other 
slight  variation  of  P.  Larldo 
In  rare  species,  of  every  kind. 
It  is  very  natural  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  slight  shades  of 
'''^  -         '  'o  hold  them 


.  which,  in  species  that  are 
common,  would  be  altogether  n^lected.     For  example,  there   might  be 
many  very  distinct  varieties  selected  from  Scotch  pine  woods,  quite  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  tbe  different  varieties  and  subvorieties  of  P.  La- 
ricio ;  but,  as  P.  sylvestris  is  a  very  common  tree,  no  cultivator  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  bring  its  varieties  or  variations  into  notice. 
Detcriptiott.    "  A  large  tree,  about  the  size  of  P.  sjlv^atris,  but  much  more 
ipreadtn^,  sending  ont  numerous  large,  declining,  and  horizontal  branches 
from  the  summit  to  the  base;  the  lower  branches  almost  equalling  the  trunk 
itself  in  size.     Bark  cracked,  rugged,  brown,  seeling  off.     Wood  compact, 
white,  brownish  red  in  the  centre,  resinous,  very  knotty.    Leaves  in  tvos, 
crowded,  erect,  rigid,  semi-cylindrical,  glabrous,  somewhat  shining,  light  green; 
b  in.  lone;  roughly  semi  iuteil  on  the  margin,  canaliculate  above,  furnished  at  the 
spex  witn  a  sharp  cartilaginouB  mucro;  sheaths  short,  about  }in.  long,  round, 
covered  exteroally  with  loose  scales,  membraneous,  and  torn  on  the  margin; 
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<tD    rilUTlCETUH. 


Cotie 


wl^te,  haf  iDg  at  the  b«M  >  lan- 

ceoUte,  long-ptHnted,  perai  stent, 

m4<)rat£d  Kale.     Catkios  tennU 

nalt    sessile ;   bracteated  at  the 

bHM,  with  nmnaouB  lanceolate 

fUMpidMn   MNlei;    male   catkina 

jmmerout,    aiinple,    cyliiidiica), 
Ih  in.  leng, dense.  Slamcns  mon- 

adelpbouB.      Aathera   linear,  2- 
,.  cdfedL  .opening  below  Itmgitudi- 

,Ml(y>     Crett  roundiab,  convex, 

repaad.  Pollen  KTHnular,  tujpbur- 

coloured;  fem^  catkins  of  ate, 
teniate,  fiimiahed  at  the  base 
with  numerous  lanceolate,  mem- 
branaceons,  loose  scales  i  green, 
'.  erect,  finBlly  browniBh,  spread- 
ing.     Scales    short,    roundish, 

thick,  marginste,  imbricated  backwards;  keded  and  conves  above, 
generally  temate,  ovate-oblong ;  5 in.  long,  seSBJle,  Sin.  in  dianii 
the  base,  declinate-4>endulous,  ash-coloured,  somewhat  attenuated  towards 
the  apex,  decurred;  scales  indurated,  woody,  dilated  at  the  q>ex,  tr»- 
pezotdal,  depressedly  4-4ingled;  ash-coloured,  elevated  in  the  centre  froin 
a  yellow  conical  tubercle  terminated  by  a  snudl  spine.  Seeds  obovate ; 
testa  convex  and  crustaceous  on  both  sides;  wing  slender,  membrana- 
ceous, hook-shaped,  oblong,  acute,  quite  entire."  (Lamb.  Pia.,t:d.  £.,  i.p.  14.^ 
lliechiercircumstanceinwnich  P.^L.JFallaswiia  differs  fhMU  P.  Larfciojudging 
from  the  trees  at  White  Knights,  is  in  the  length  of  the  cones :  tbe  leaves  are 
also  larger  than  those  of  P.  Larlcio ;  end,  on  tbe  whole,  tbe  diftreoce  may  be 
compared  to  that  which  exists  between  Tilia  europs^a  and  T.  e  giandifolia,  or 
tbe  pin  de  Hageneau  and  the  pin  de  Oen^e.  At  the  sane  tise,  we  think  it 
right  to  observe  (hat  there  is  a  tree  of  P.  Larido  in  tiw  botanic  sardea  at 
Winte  Knights,  which  produces  both  atrv^t  and  crooked  coiKa,  whi^  thoi^ 
lo|u:er  than  those  generally  borne  by  P.  Larfdo.  are  shoRer  than  thoae  of 
^  (L.)  PallasuJRa.  TherateofgrowthanpearstobetbesauaaaiDi'.  Laricio. 
The  finest  trees  in  England  of  P.  (L.)  PaDasB^  are,  no  doobt,  thoae  at 
l^yton,  which,  Ur.  Lambert  inlnrais  us,  are  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high. 
>There  are  a  number  of  trees  at  White  Kiu^ts,wbicfa  are  from  50ft  Itt  60  ft. 

)hieb,  with  tmaks  from  I4in.  to  18  in.  in  diumetcr;  but  they  are  drawn  up  by 

..other  trees.  They  are  in  some  places  ieteraiized  with  trees  of  P.  PiaitXrr, 
I  and,  the  trunks  are  destitute  of  oranches  to  the  hught  of  20  ft.  or  30  (t.,  ao 
that  the  only  way  of  recognising  them  from  bdow  is  by  obatrving  the 
tortuous  direction  of  their  branches.  There  are  trees  at  Dropmore,  «4  ft. 
h!^,  Mr.  Lambert  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  us,  dated  July,  1837,  that,  tbo«^ 
his  tt«e«  produce  plenty  of  cones  annually,  the  seeds  have  never  yet  ripoied. 
Geography,  HaUay,  ifc.     P.  Pallasimia  is  confined  to  the  central  regiooa 

,'  «f:the  Crmiea,  forming  considerable  forests  on  the  western  declivity  t^  tlie 
,  chain  of  lofty  mountems  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.      It 

,..  WHS  first  introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  of  the  Ham- 

.1  inerantitb  Nursery,  who  rained  a  number  of  plants  from  seeds  sent  to  tbetn 
I  by  Professor  Pallas,  from  the  Crimea,  about  17!>0,  and  it  was  sold  by  them  as  P. 

;.iatanca.    Of  these  plBnts,sooie  were  planted  at  B<moD,about  1793,of  which 

,   a  fewsurvive,andforni  trecsbetween  60fY.and  70tt.hi^,althougbdie8oilon 

I.  wbkcbrileygrow  is  scarcdy  Sin.  thick,  on  a  bedof  solid  chalk.  About  thesaine 
tiuna>  from  60  to  TO  plantH  were  pUuited  at  White  Knwhts,  by  the  Duke  of 

,    jUuri borough,  in  cood  loamy  soil,  SO  or  30  of  which  Htm  exist,  and  arc  G-oni 
M  fi.  le  iK)  ft.  high  (  but,  being  crowded  in  a  wood  of  iodigenoua  and  other 

'.  iVce-growing  tret»,  tliey  hnvc  not  wsumcd  handsome  shapes ;  and,  indeed, 
(here  are  only  branches  on  their  upper  e:  ' 


com'tEnx.    pi'Nus. 


Propertiaamd  Utet,SM,^e,  Accordiag  to ProfeuorPBllai,  the woodia  very 
knotty  and  resitious,  and  very  durable,  but  difficult  to  form  into  good  pknka,  on 
account  of  the  nuiiil>er  ofiti  knots;  the  largest  beaniB  obtainMJ  from  it  being 
oa\j  from  4  to  6  ^da  in  length.  The  resin  is  produced  in  vast  quantities,  has  a 
pleaaant  odour,  and  is  employed  aa  incense  in  Catholic  churchei,  like  that  of 
P.  E.  pumlUo,  procured  from  Moldavia.  As  an  ornameolal  tree,  P.  FUlasufta 
deaerves  a  place  in  cTerv  collection.  *■  Of  all  pbes,"  sa^s  Mr.  Lambert, "  this 
is  the  belt  adapted  for  thin  chalky  soibi,  and  maritime  situalions."  Plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  10(.  6</.  eacb ;  but,  as  the  tree  has  not  yet  ripened 
seeds  in  this  country-,  they  are  not  common.     When  a  greater  demand  takes 

!,  seeds  may  eusily  be  procured  through  the  garden  eatabliahed  by  the 

lisn  government  at  Odessa. 


C 


5K'W 


1  10.  P,  (L.)  pvrbna'ica  iop.     The  Pyrenean  Pine. 

_^__     .  .  b)uZi!ci  Ca^  SirlrLl  t 
Ormrale  i  J'.nmWUut  l,af.     '" 

Ewtmrmii^  '><"A-  SO"-""  l^"  •  ""«  revrtvcd  ftvln  CiiXiln  Cook:  Jlr  SOM.,  ftom  a  cool  r«. 
Mnid  !mm  IL  VU^Oito  ;Jb,  lOgO.,  flam  1  bud  or  Iha  t»IM  InUirHonlcuTtunL  Sodtt)-!  Omrdm  ; 
iH^itim  ulunl  ■[» :  mdfg.slBt.,  to  wruiual  (cdc.'nBii  tiH(ni>ilD|,  InlSJ?,  M  Wnadildc. 
Dcu  HalBeld,  (bcrHMedCEDTJobD  UtaurehiEi^. 

Spec.Chttr^^c.  Leaveslong,  in  tuf\sat  theextremidesofthesbootiibranebei 

dispersed,  naked,  scaly   when   young. 

Cones  conical,  smooth,  and  a  little  re> 

curved,  seeds  hard.   (L^.)    The  tree 

when  young  somewhat  resembles  Pi 

halepdnsia,  out  when  older  it  asaumes 

a  much  higher  stature,  and  a  more  py- 

I  ramidal  forni.     The  cones  are,  like 

I  those  of  P,  halep£nB>9,  on  strong  foot< 

1^  stalks;  but,  instead  of  pointing  down- 

I  wards,  they  are  always  in  a  horizontal 

1  direction.  The  leavesarelongandfinej 

I  but  strong  and  upright,  and  arranged    , 

J  round  the  branches  like  the  hairs  of  a   < 

k090  camel-hair  pencil,  whence  the  name  of  / "  -..^^^ 
pin  pinceau.  They  are  sometimes  three  in  TC::;^'^;^ 
a  sheath,  on  the  young  shoots.  (Ann 
Soc.  iTHoH.  de  Parii,  siii.  p.  1B6.)  ' 
Cook,  who  introduced  this  species 
foiHid  it  occupying  the  hi^est  ranj 
inUensive  forests  of  the  Sserra  de  i  ^ 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  overtops  P.  halo 
p^nsis;  and  in  a  corresponding  situation,  in 
tiie  vaat  forest  region  of  the  Sierra  de  Cuea9B, 
on  the  river  Oabriel,  in  Upper  Aragon,  where 
it  fonna  eiteosive  forests ;  but  La  Peyrouse  appeals  to  have  only  fcund  it  in 
the  Pyreoees.  "  Thli  majestic  pine  is  foncentrated  in  the  T^renees,  be- 
tween the  river  of  Laseera,  and  that  of  Cbca,  in  the  valleys  of  PI  n,  de  la 
Pez,  and  at  Campo,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  pm  naiaron."  k 
occupies  a  aurbce  of  ueariy  six  square  leagiiea,  the  ^eater  part  of  which  is 
in  AiBgon.and  the  other  part  in  France.  It  is  neither  isolated,  nor  in  masses; 
but  grows  nnagted  with  other  kinds  of  pbes,  in  andent  woods,  which  are 
almost  inscceasible  ftom  the  elevation  at  which  they  grow.  Before  the 
revolution,  a  company  bou^t  the  wood  of  Cinca,  and  had  excavatedasub- 
temuiean  road,  to  facilitate  theremoval  of  the  trees,  Tberev<^twn  p4it  a 
stop  to  (his  project ;  but  the  opening  of  these  works  is  still  to  be  Seen  at 
the  P«rt  de  k  Pe»."  (Hi,l.  ia  Ptanta  da  />.)  M.  La  Pejrouse  at  first 
biipposed  this  pine  to  be  thesame  as  /".  l^rtcio,  which  it  greMly  reaembletin 
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iea  in   183*,  T    Z^:^ 
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iu  general  appearance.  He  aflcrwardB  called  it  P.  penicdlus,  but.  In  M» 
Suppl.  he  naniet  it  P.  pyreniica,  which  name  Captain  Cook  proposes  to 
change  to  P.  hispamcs,  at  the  tree  ia  chieSy  Tound  in  Spain ;  and  a  French 
writer  ia  Amulet  iTHort.  to  P.  halep^nsiE  mbjor.  Captaia  Cook  itatea  that 
this  species  is  "  quite  hardy,  of  quick  growtii,  and  will,  (ram  its  noble  u>- 

Eeorance,  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  dear  tronipareat  colour  of  both  tne 
ark  and  fotiage,  be  a  vast  acquisition  to  our  park  scenery-  The  timber  U 
white  and  dry,  being  nearly  without  turpentine;  but  the  cones  exude  a 
most  delicious  balsamic  odour.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  by  the 
Spanish  government,  in  the  arsenals  of  Carthagcna  and  Cadiz,  for  the  decks 
of  ships ;  for  which  purpose  regular  depots  were  kept  in  the  Sierra  dc 
Segura ;  and  it  was  floated  down  to  the  respective  ports  by  the  rivers  Se- 
gura  and  Ouedalquiver.  It  is  one  of  the  species  described  in  the  book  of 
Arab  agriculture  written  by  a  Moor  of  Seville,  in  1200,  and  translated  by 
Banqueri."  Besides  the  plants  sent  by  Captain  Cook  to  Woodside,  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  Syon,  there  are  also  M)ecimens  at 
Newton  and  Belsav,  in  Northumberland;  at  Dropmore  ;  at  Chiton,  near 
Darlington, in  Durnam;  at  Carckcw,  in  Cornwall;  and  some  other  places. 
i   1 1 .  F.  RESiKo'sa  AU.     The  resinous,  or  red.  Pine. 


UrmllficaUan.  Alt.  KgK.  Kcs. 
a|i.VL,ip.49&l  UulHUL, 
LIKBO'I  Huiu>],p.MT.:  B. 

SHOinnm  P.  cuudfauil  birbl 
Nldj.  S.  Amtr.  StL.  S.  p.  u: 
le  PiD  rou«  im  CanuK.  Fr. 


f«h" 


Ancr.  ScDL,  i-f.  B4£  i  (Iir~  ' 

.;  LoiM  (((..aTlSK. 

\M  Dm  a^t.  Alt ,  %  f.  US.  ;  P.  t 

III*  IMtura)   rixci   ud^i.'KO^ti^     j 

Whi»  Knithu  ipKlDKiu.  ' 


Spec.  Char^t^c.     Bark  red.   Leaves  in  pairs,  4in.  or  Sin.  long.    Conea 
of  a  reddish  brown,  ovate-conical,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  half    | 
the  length  of  the  leaves;  scales  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  unarmed. 
{Miduc.)     Buds   ifig.   !OM0>  ■■>   ^^   While   Knights  spedmeti.   j 
l^in.  longiand-^in  broad;  ovate,  acuminate,  concave  on  the  udes,  i 
with  a  long  point,  as  in  P.  Laricio  i  but  reddish  brown,  and  vet;  \ 
resinous.     Leaves  (_fig.  S095.)  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  strai^t,  I 
stiff,  and  yellow  at  the  tip ;  sheath  from  ^  in.  to   1  in.  loi^,  white,  1 
lacerated,  and  becoming  short  and  darit  with  ^e.     Cone  2  in.  lon^  J* 
and  l^in.  broad,  ovat»«onwal,  brownish  red,  sessile,  or  with  very 
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am 


•faort  fbotatalU ;  scales  ( in.  lone,  and 
fin.  b«Md.    Seoh  ■mell;  witR  the 
wines  Jin.   lon^.       The  leaves    are 
tfaicJtlj  Ect,  and  inclined  lawordB  the 
dioot,   and  much  lighter  and   more 
gUucouB   thsn  in   F.  Laricio  and  its 
varietiea,  in  whicb  the  foliage  is  of  > 
darker  green  than  it  is  in  any  other 
speciea  of  Pinna.     The  shoots  are 
much   more   oakcd,   and   the   whiAc 
treeis  more  open  andlightcr;  and  the 
large  Bsd  small  branches  arettFaighter 
ana  more  distant  than  in  P.  Lancio ; 
the   plant   is  alsa   of  much   less  vi- 
KOiwu*  gr«wth    in   British    gardcm. 
The  cones,  in  Michaux's  ligure,  and 
also  on  the  trees  at  White  Knights, 
bear  a  Kood  ^^  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  P.  Laricio ;  which  induced 
Loiseleur  Deslangchamps  to  consider 
Hichaux's  plant  as  identical  with  that 
■pedes ;  but,  we  think,  if  he  had  seen 
the  cones  and  trees  at  White  Knights, 
he  would  have   been   of  a  diflerent 
opinion.     We  have  sent  him  a  speci- 
men.     We   acknowledge,    however, 
that  both  the  foli^e  and  tfaeconea,and 
even  the  tree  altogether,  bear  a  close 
general   resemblance  to   P.  Laricio; 
bat  the  diSerent  form  and  colour  of  the  acales,  die  lifthter  tinge  of  the  fo- 
lii^e,  and,  above  all,  the  nnch  more  delicate  constitution  of  the  tr^,  appear 
auffirient  to  justify  us  in  retaining  it  as  a 
distinct  species.     We  ore  certain  that  the 
trees  at  White  Knights  are  the  true  P, 
rubra  of  Mlcheui;    because  thej-  were 
raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds 
of  P.  rilbra,  sent  to  them  by  Bartram  of 
Philadelphia.  We  have  auo,  since  the 
above   was  writteo,  received  cones  and 
leave*  from  Mr.  M*  Nab,  jun.,  which  were 
gathered   by  him  in   Upper  Canada,  in 
August,  IS34^  from  trees  which  had  beea 
Mown  down,  and  which  measured  up- 
wards of  70  ft.  in  length. 
Detcrip^ox.     A  tree,  accorduig  to   Mi- 
chaux,  which,  in  America,  rises  from  70  ft.  ' 
to  BO  ft.,  with  a  trunk  about  8  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  retuning  nearly  the  same  hulk 
for  two  thirds  of  its  height.    The  bark  is 
of  a  clearer  red  then  that  of  any  other  pine 
in  the  United  States ;  and  by  this  the  tree 
may  always  readily  be  distinguished.     The 
leaves  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  of  a  dark  green, 
two  in  a  sheath,  and  collected  in  bunches    , 
at  the  eitremity  of  the  branches,  like  those 
of  the  pinaster ;  instead  of  being  distributed 
T^ularly  over  them,  like  those  of  P.  inops 
Slid  P.  sjlv6stris.     The  female  catkins  are 
of  a  dark  blue,  when  they  first  appear; 
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and  tbe  nmn,  vhicti  *n  t^uite  dettkniE  of  pnAfa,  mc  AoM  C«t.  teap, 
rmmiod  tt  Tbe  hue,  >nJ  BbnipitT  poiaied.  The  ro^B^nic  ewdeaof  die 
v<M)d  are  ven  ckne;  anJ  ihc  v<xi<),  vtwn  vroofbt,  exhiKt*  a  fiae  cowpact 

p-na.     It  ti  TCi7he^;>Dd  lliiii.  ii  1  iij  In  Mil  Iimi.  ■■■  ■  fmw  Tfcf  ijiiw 

tiiT  of  rtMiKiu*  matUr  •itli  vtiidi  it  m  ■npncnaleiL  T1>e  fincH  trcca  of 
( in*  ipedo  ia  EotWid  mv  m:  Whae  KnieB  '  " 

pUm  ibey  ne  frooi  SO  fL  to  £5  It.  in" 
aei^j^  ami  producd  oimms,  id  eoter^ 
ertrf  olhtr  jcar.  The  h:>iMt  of  tiw  tree, 
at  both  jitoce*.  b  voy  «dl  ivpresentid  b; 
;f,^.  2097^  wbtch  w  the  pannit  of  a  tree 
at  I>rc>pw>re(to  a  safe  of  I  in.  to  6  ft.), 
taken  m  AiiguM,  1837.  The  tree  ■■  tlw 
Ilackocf  vfaorctmo,  which  vai  raised 
at  the  Mme  tine  m  tfaoae  «  Wfaite 
Kn^hta,  aad  of  tW  Ueoti^  of  which, 
from  the  b<ul»aidleavei,dHneiabe  o» 
.  doubt,  not  thri*iK  in  the  l«adon  sd(4v^ 
M  »n]y  4  ft.  3  in.  Righ. 

GeogrmpAy,  HitUrry,  i(c.  The  elder 
SGchaux  firH  obwrred  [he  red  pine  near 
Lake  Sc  John,  in  Canada,  tn  n.  lat.  46° ; 
and  hk  ion  did  not  find  it  extend  Butfacr 
aouth  than  Wilfccaboroogh,  in  Peno^U 
ranm,  to  lat.  41°  SC.  It  ii  rare,  the 
latter  obaerf  e«,  in  all  the  eotnUr;  iouth 
of  the  rirer  Hodaon ;  but  it  aboundx  in 
Nora  Scotia ;  and  ftbekenzie  atatea  that 
he  WW  it  beyond  Lake  Superior.  It  ia 
not  found  in  inuncaae  fotcRa,  but  occu- 

piei  tmall  tracti  of  a  few  hoodred  atm  in  extent,  alone  or  nun^ed 
with  the  white  |MDe;  growing  only  in  drjr  Mndy  tai».  Mr.  H*Nab  only 
tnnd  thi«  qteeiea  in  the  neiehbonriiaod  of  KingMon,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genewee  in  the  Kate  of  New  Yoik.  He  waa  infonneil,  however,  Aat 
it  WM  abondant  in  the  btenor  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  rivoa 
an]  lakea.  This  spedea  ia  meatioaed,  in  the  Trwti  da  Arbret,  Stc^  of 
Du  Haoiel,  pnhliihed  in  17Aj,  aa  the  pin  ronge  de  Canada;  but,  aa  he 
Myi  he  receircd  the  descriptioa  of  it  ftom  H.  Oanltier,  who  was  con- 
anller  au  conieil  aup^iieur,  et  m^dedn  du  rot,  at  Quebec,  it  it  probable 
that  living  n>eciinena  were  not  sent  to  France.  It  was  mtrodnced  into 
Britain  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1756;  and  Mr.  t-aaibert, 
writing  in  1B04,  mentiooa  tlut  the  greatest  number  of  trees  m  F  ' 
were  then  at  Byon  House.  He  also  found  one  at  hin'i  I£ll,  and  u 
others  at  Kenwood.  The  whole  of  these  trees  seeni  to  be  dead,  or  ent 
down ;  for  we  could  not'find  one  at  hin'a  Uill,  and  diere  are  none  at  Byon  or 
Kenwood.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Messrs.  Loddigea  raisedneariy 
100  gitants  of  P.  resindaa,  from  seeda  recdved  from  Bartram  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  nearly  the  whole  of  diese  were  ptanted  bf  the  then  Marquess 
of  BUndford  (the  present  Duke  of  MBrlborougn)at  White  Koi^ts,  where  a 
numbo  of  them  still  exist,  thon^  they  have  been  much  iq)ured  by  other 
trees ;  and  tbe^  have  bome  cones  for  aereral  years  mat. 

Prpp^rtiet  mtd  Utt*.  The  concentric  drdea  of  the  wood  of  this  tre^ 
Michsux  obaervea,  are  small,  and  itoonaeqiiently  exhibits  a  fine  grain ;  and,  being 
rendered  heavy  by  the  resinous  matter  with  which  it  is  iinpregnBted,  it  ii 
highly  esteemed  in  Canada  for  its  strength  and  duralnlity.  It  is  employed  to 
furnish  planks  for  the  decks  of  ahipi,  which  are  often  40  ft.  lung,  without  a 
aingle  knot;  and,  stripped  of  its  sap  wood,  it  nwkea  excellent  pumps.  It 
has  alio  been  used  tor  the  maata  of  ahipi ;  and  Du  Hamel  (TVotle  det 
Arhrrt),  and  sAer  him  MichauN,  mention  that  the  mainmaat  of  the  Bti  Lsrw- 
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reuse,  ttihinofMof  eOgnot,  built  >t  the  French  U  Quebec,  wm  mtdeoff 
it.  liie  tunber  of  thu  (MDeisceDt  to  England,  from  the  district  of  Maine  ood 
tiw  aborei  of  Lake  Cheim>l)un.  A*  an  onumentol  tree,  this  speciea  is  wdl 
detenii^  of  cultivation.  The  price  ot  plants,  at  N«w  York,  is  ^  cents  c«£h. 

App.  i.     Dottblfid  Species,  apparently  belonging  to  j  Zjoricio. 

'  r.  cmtttiult  Hflllt,/bUli  ImMiUna  H  Itimltriiai,  Du  Hun. 
AA,  U.  p.  198.  i  f.  minbu  y.  Dm  Ham..  ..  p.  MT.  t,  77.  f.  S  ; 
ui1aarMg.Ke6.<o<m  luulutak  indj^.  «M&  aribdiMuni 
■iK,  both  mm  the  Nonrna  Dm  llaixrl.    Lh<u  tn  piln,  oi    ^  0 


nwla  BB  d*  trn  for 4' wi  ot 
■arc    TbcyuaslwuLein.taii^ 

iinyntliia  tn  *  ihuv  Mint  i  ot 
M  bHffit  «aiuu«-nd  coici 

dw  nnlhn  pan  -•  " - 

«Bt«s,sltU( 
immHollW' 

n  DHilr   whftc,    Bd"  DwTt. 
iwiB  tbu  tboH  or  ^.  Luiclb 


Hunt  dHcrUMd  U  Al&m,  whi 
M  n*  Biidtrlb*  nun  of >.  hil 

luS  froBlCt  IfKlH  I 

lb    cans    pii4«lBi  Wuotiu* 

H,  Iwtr' ■        - 

Ebln(t,l 

te,  poMtalxd  In  17K,  ilni  _ 

daertpDon  or  All  ipKla,  vbjcli 

bt   iHn   h«  noolTod   rrom  n. 

OnHMrorQuttwo.    Ha  calta  » 

Ha  nuB  <)•  GuuiU  i  In  onoilUon  ui  V .  i.^. 

■■doT^ConBOlndrnBirouiltltt.  mivt 

r.  wlntM/M. ;  ••  Da  Himd  nr 

■Btft^.OBUwl 


»  MUod  tTT  Mlchiul.  (SfK  p.  ttlt. ; 


{  iii.  Vin&sler.  , ,., 

iparativel;  broad.    Cone^ 
s,  pointM.    Biid«  tUditt- 
tumed  back,   woollf,  iUi<l   wbdin 


Siet.   Ckar.    Leavet  loni,  straight,  and  attif,        ,  ,  _^ 

brge,  with  rbomboidai,  pyramida)  terminations,  pointM.    Bud*  blnitt- 


I  12.  P.   Pina'ster  Ait.     The  Pinaster,  or  Chaler,  Pint.    ' 

UM.  All.  HRtRe>..Hl.l.,  3Lp.3e7.;L«i>b.nn^1.  I.^l  nut.Mm.,'No.l.'i  iJwHJn'i 
,p.  Ml.)  LoM.CM.,«<.l((tfi|llir*>Dn><L,p.l7^  "  >  "^ 
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agmmffma.    P.  •yWfiitrii y  JM.  Sjui,  Eelek^4.  p. ITS.;  P.  vurittnu filten Da  IbM.  Jt^.,  Va.  4. 

t. 89.,  Dm  Boi  Barbk.,  ed.  Fott.  2  p.  50. }  P.  nuurltima  N.  Dm  Bmm.jS.  a  840. ;  P.  tf rtics  7l0r« 

Prwn.  Mirite  CM»  de  Gmteone.  p.  161. ;  Pto  d«  Bovdcaux,  Pin  dct  Ludcm. 
iS«fra«Ay«-    Du  Ham.  Arb.,  No.  4.  L  89L ;  Lunb.  Piii»  ed.  8.,  1. 1.  a ;  N.  Du  Kan.,  &  t.  79.  and 

78.  bii  iTl. ;  oar  Jig.  S]05.,  to  our  usual  scale ;  JIgi.  8100.  and  810L,  of  the  natural  sUe,  tsam  Drop. 

nore  and  Fiain*a  Hill  apeeiittem  j  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Votunae 

Spec,  Char,,  Src.  Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid,  very  long.  Cones  conical,  placed  in 
whorls  of  3,  4,  or  eren  as  many  as  8,  together ;  rarely  solitary,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves ;  the  backs  of  the  scales  forming  each  a  rhomboidal  pyramid, 
with  two  lateral  angles,  from  which  proceed  ribs,  terminating  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid  in  a  smaller  pyramid,  which  has  a  hard  point,  more  or  less 
sharp,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  Crest  of  the  anthers  rounded. 
(iST.  Du  Ham,,  and  obs.)  Bud  {fig.  2100.)  from  fin.  to  ^  in. 
long;  and  from  fin.  to  |in.  broad ;  straight-sided,  cylindrical, 
pointed^  imbricated,  with  the  scales  turned  back ;  white  and 
woolly,  but  never  resinous;  surrounding  buds  few  and  small. 
Leaves  (see  fig,  2101.)  from  6  in.  or  8  in.  to  1  ft.  in  length, 
slightly  soirrated  on  the  maigins;  sheaths  from  |  in.  to  }  in.  in 
length ;  imbricated,  scarcely  rigid ;  pale  green  or  whitish  at 
first,  and  becoming  at  last  black.  Cones  n'om  4  in.  to  6  in.  in 
length,  and  from  1}  in.  to  24  in.  wide  at  the  broadest  part; 
light  brown,  and  shining;  scales  from  1  in.  to  \\  in.  in  length, 
Imd  from  4  in.  to  }  in.  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part ;  ter- 
minating in  a  r^lar  pyramid;  rhomboidal  at  the  base.  The  si<v 
summit  consisting  of  a  smaller  rhomboidal  pyramid,  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
very  hard,  and  with  a  small  sharp  pcHnt,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cone.  Seeds  oblong,  and  measuring,  without  the  wing,  upwards  of 
4  in.  in  length,  and  nearly  \  in.  in  breadth  ;  with  the  wing  above  If  in.  in 
length ;  wing  nearly  \  in.  in  breadth.  Cotyledons  7  or  8.  The  tree  flowers, 
near  London,  in  the  beginning  of  June;  in  the  north  and  west  of  France,  in 
May;  and  on  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  April. 

Varieties,  The  extensive  geographical  range  of  this  tree  has  given  rise  to 
many  varieties,  though  we  nave  seen  but  very  few  that  can  be  considered 
truly  distinct.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  only  one  is  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  added,  that,  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  sandy  downs  along 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  trees  send  down  their  taproots  to  a  great  dqpth, 
some  are  to  be  found  which  produce  clusters  of  cones  from  30  or  40  to  80, 
or  even  100,  in  a  cluster.  This  is  stated  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Thore  of  Dax,  who  adds  that  this  luxuriance  of  v^- 
tation  is  not  constant;  for  the  same  trees  which  have  borne  so  many  cones 
in  one  year,  are  found,  in  other  years,  with  very  few,  or  none;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  variety.  The  pinaster  appears  also  to  be  indi- 
genous to,  or  to  have  been  introduced  into,  several  ultra-European  countries; 
and  plants  raised  from  seeds  received  from  these  countries  have  bad  names 

Slven  to  them  in  British  gardens,  though  hardly,  as  we  think,  meriting  that 
isdnction.    We  shall,  however,  give  all  the  varieties  of  which  we  have 
seen  plants,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

1  P.  P.  2  e$carenu9,  P,  escar^na  Bisso, — The  leaves  are  of  a  paler  green 
than  those  of  the  species,  but  they  are  equally  long  and  strong.  The 
cones  are  shorter,  and  more  ovate.  This  is  the  moat  distinct  and 
handsome  variety  of  pinaster  that  we  have  seen :  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  1885 ;  the  tree 
having  been  pointed  out  to  His  Lordship  in  that  year,  by  M*  Risso, 
at  Nice,  as  growing,  though  rather  sparingly,  in  the  mountains, 
about  12  or  16  miles  from  Uiat  city.  From  seeds  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Aberdeen,  plants  were  raised ;  and  one  presented  by 
him  to  Lord  GrenviUe  bore  cones  in  1836,  and  is  now  (1837) 
17  ft.  hi^h :  one  presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
after  bemg  8  years  planted,  is  now  lift,  high,  but  has  not  yet 
borne  cones. 
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W ;   beiDg  B 
■tuDUd  bulkv 

close, 
twiggy 
tuvnclioi  and 
"  _  »f- 
parentljr      in 


Pinkater  that 
P.  (s.)  pu- 
niflio  does  to 
F.  tylviMna. 
In  a  TCry  di»- 

orthis  Tariet}' 
bfSirCharlei 
Lanon,  pub- 
lished in  the 
Horticuilumt 
7\amactioru, 
as  above  re- 
r«rred  to,  he 
characteriKH 
it  aa  follows  ; 
— "In  foliage, 
it  is  dmilar  to 

the  pinaater;  but  it  difiera  in  the  general  habit  of  the  tree,  and 
in  the  fonn  and  position  of  the  conea.  In  the  common  pinaster, 
the  cones,  or«biGn  there  are  generally  3  or  4  together,  are  situated 
bdiind  the  shoots  of  the  whor^  and,  in  the  mature  state,  point  back- 
wards. In  this  obscure  species  the  cone  is  single,  and  it  universally 
occufnea  the  place  of  the  leadbg  shoot,  the  side  shoots  being  be- 
hind it.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  growth  is, 
tfau  the  tree  can  have  do  rqular  leader,  but  each  year  one  of  the 
side  shoots  strengthens,  and  continues  the  growth  for  the  ensuing 
season ;  the  fear  following,  the  same  process  is  r^ieated  in  another 


1  short  bushy  pinaster ;  though  there  is  nothing  dwarfish  or  dis- 
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eased  in  its  appearBnce,  nor  does  it 
exhibit  any  pecutivitiea  of  conttkiv- 
tion,  to  which  other  pinea  bk  not 
subject.  Occutonall  J,  tike  the  pinas- 
ter and  Scotch  ptnea,  it  Lilla  iuclf  by 
■n  exDberent  baring  of  conu ;  and  it 
then  assumes  b  *sry  extraordinary 
aspect,  reminding  one.  Sir  ChulM 
Lemon  observes,  of  the  groups  of 
little  wooden  birds,  or  popinja^B, 
perchedon  the  ends  of  nicks,  at  wWh 
the  people  of  Holland  and  Bdgium 
shoot  for  prises  with  bow*  and  ar- 
rows. The  foliage,  when  this  takes 
place,  drops  off,  an  J  the  tree  is  reduced 
to  a  collection  of  dry  stick*,  each 
terminated  by  a  cone.    The  largest 

tree  thai  Sir  Charles  Lemon  had  xeen,  measured,  in   1S33,  44 
in  girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  after  being  planted  35  years.     I 
Booth,   in  1837,  informed  us  that  the  two  largest  traea  of  d 
Tariety  tliat  he  knew  of,  mw  in  rather  an  exposed  iitu- 
atkin  between  Carclew  and  Mylor  Brl, !:;,■,  miJ  ilut  tliey    , 
wore  about  30  H.  high,  diameter  of  thi   irunk  iifm  15  in., 
and  of  the  head  from   15  ft.  to  18  ft.      WUi-r,  ut  this  size, 
Mr.  Booth  considers  this  variety  to  bi?  n  very  graceful  tree 
"  the  head   being   round,   compact  atul    l)iifihy,  and  pre- 
senting an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  pj mniidal  head  of  the 
Scotch  pine,or  the  pinaster."  There 
are    many  Mnaller  trees  at  Carclew, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's  'seat  in  Corn- 
wall, which,  at  6  or  9  years'  growth, 
assume  all  the  characten  that  be- 
long to  the  varietv ;  and  even  seed- 
lings  of  3  years    old  show  symp-    . 
torn*  of  the  same  peculiarities.     It  J 
is  not  uncommon   in  the  woods  of  v 
Carclew,  and  those  of  Lady  Basset  f 
adioining.    Mr.  Booth  has  also  ob-  f 
sovedituiotherpartsoftbecounty,  ( 
but  not  out  of  it.     There  is  a  plant 
in  the   pinetum  at  Carclew  which, 
in  1837,  after  being  G  years  planted, 
was  6  fL  « in.  high. 
1  P.  P.  4  Minor:    P-  marJiiDia  minor 
JV.  2}u  Ham.,  v.  p.  842  t.  78.  bis, 
f.  l.,andour^.  8104.;  Pin  Pinsot, 
Pin   de   Mans,   Pin  A  Trochat.— 
Thi*  T*riety,  which  is  chiefly  dittin- 
cui^ed  by  the  somewhat  amaller  nie  of  (is 
mxn  S^ in.  to  4 in.  long, and  l}io.  bri>!iil.  is  suilI  tiy  uosc 
to  be  produced  by  a  colder  climate,  anU  lo  alxFuiia  on  the 
west  cost  ofFfsnce,  cspenally  on  the  burrc-n  Minds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mass  I  and  to  be  hardier  than  the^wcies., 
It  is  fbnnd  in  tbe  Laodes  of  Bordeaux,  growing  aloo^  wiU)  P.  i 
M4sMf.     There  is  a  tpcdmeaoTUus  variety  in  the  Jardindea  Plant 
aa  well  as  of  P.  f^niisler,  known  there  as  P.  marttima  m^ior;  ant 
(flm«4erable  quantity  of  P.  marCtlma  minor  ha*  been,  aavn  in  t 
ForcM  of  Foaiainablna.   Judging  from  the  apeciineiu  with  con 
which  have  been  sent  ua.froin  di0emt  parts  of  the  country,  tl 
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Ku^lta,   1 


have  received 
I  with  cones  not 
Sin.  in  length.  It  a  mid  in 
th«  Noureau  Catiri  tfAgri- 
culture,  &c.,  that  five  (ag^f 
of  the  wood  of  this  Tanet; 
will  bum  Bs  much  lime  at 
dght  fiisgots  of  oalc. 

1  P.  P.  5  /Et  nrriegatu.  —  This 
variety  wa»  discovered  bjr  Mr. 
Cree,  the  founder  of  the  Ad- 
dleatone  Nursery,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century; 
•nd  the  original  plant  is  still 
in  the  grounds  occupied  hy 
hb  son.  the  author  of  Har- 
tut  Addiettanenat.  There  is 
■  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  1!  years 
pknted,  which  ii  IS  h.  hi^. 
It  is  propa^ted  by  Inarching 
on  the  species. 

I  P.  P.  e  BMrUnmu.— There  it  a 
tree,  26  ft  high,  bearing  thu 
runne,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden;  but,[hough 
somewhat  mora  lastigiate  than 
some  other  pinasters  there,  it 


wocA  recordiog  as  a  variety. 

f  P.  P.  7  (4ainuu.  — The  tree 
bearing  this  name  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden  is  I It^.  high, afler  being  lOyears planted. 
It  was  rused  from  seeds  imported  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves.  The 
uee  is  erect,  and  not  so  spreading  as  the  species  is  in  general ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  keep  it  distinct  as  a  variety. 

>P.  P.  Bnepiiil^ntu.— The  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was,  in  1B37,  14fl.  high,  after  being  12  years 
*  '" '""d  from  needs  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 


r*.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received,  in  1816,  from  a  gemle- 
I  who  SMd  be  had  them  from  New  Zealand,  though  m  this 
there  is,  doubtless,  some  mistake. 
1  P.  P.  10  ft.  htlemaa. — A  plant  with  this  name,  imported  from  St. 
Helena,  and  which,  in  1837,  in  the  collection  at  Heiulon  Rectory, 
waa  6  ft.  high  in  spot,  had  leaves  full  Tin.  long,  and  fin.  broad,  and 
remaiiably  strong  and  thick,  with  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year 
pointing  downwvds,  like  those  of  P.  Sabinia'na.  If  this  variety 
should  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Helens  pinaster  in  Loddigea's  arbo- 
retuiD,  the  luxuriance  of  its  foli^e  will  be  oreaily  diminished  when 
the  tree  grows  old;  for  the  bat  tree  in  the  line  of  piries  in  the 
Hackner  arboretum,  which  was  imported  from  St.  H^ena  in  1816, 
is  now  (18ST)  tsh.  high,  and  not  distinguistmble  either  in  leaves 
or  cones  from  the  commo  n  pinaster. 
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f  P.  P.  1 1.  MauoniitDua,  P.  HSmasoaUm  hamh.,  £  ed.,  1. 1. 8.,  to  be  nodcal 
hereafter,  Proreasor  Don  conaidera  lu  only  P.  iWfter,  which  wt 
think   very  probable. 
The  odI;  Tuieties  of  piaaster  which  we  think  worth  culdnting  an 

P.  P.  eKarenus ;  and  P.  P.  Lemoni^MM,  and,  for  those  who  like  variegated 

planta,  P.  P.  fdliia  vanegAu*. 

Daenption,  A  large,  handsonie,  pjranudal  tree,  varjiinff  from  40ft.  to 
60  ft.  in  height,  according  to  soil  and  situation ;  readily  dwtinguiihed  fix>D) 
all  other  pines  by  the  large  clustered  masses  of  foliage,  of  a  much  lighter 
green  than  that  of  P.  Laricio,  which  alternate  witb  naked  spaces,  on  the 
extremities  of  its  brnnchei .  The  ' 
trunk,  even  of  young  trees,  is 
clothed  with  a  deeply  furrowed 
coarse  bark,  especially  towards 
the  base,  where  it  generally  in* 
eltnes  to  one  side,  from  the  weight 
of  the  top,  when  the  tree  is  quite 
young.  The  branches  are  in  re- 
gular whorls,  and  invariably  turn 
upwards.  The  groups  of  cones 
point  outwards  in  star-like  clus- 
ters; whence  the  name  of  pin 
aster,  or  star  pine.  The  male 
catkins,  which  are,  on  drjr  soils, 
produced  when  the  tree  is  only 
6  or  e  years  old,  are  of  3  yellow 
or  fown  colour,  sometimes  slight- 
ly tinged  with  red ;  they  are  more 
numerous,  generally  occupying  a 
space  of  from  4 in.  to  6tn.  or  v--^. 
more  in  length,  round  the  base 
of  the  shoot  of  the  current  year.  .^ 
When  these  male  catkins  drop 
otr,  the  space  they  occupied  is 
left  bare;  and  hence  the  alter- 
nation already  mentioned,  of  tufts 
of  foliage  and  bare  places,  on 
the  ntremittes  of  the  branches; 

and  which  are  so  much  more  conspicuous  on  this  pine  ^d  on  any  other 
Eun^iesm  species,  Avm  the  greater  number  of  catkins  produced,  and  the 
greater  len^h  of  the  leaves.  The  female  catkins  appear  in  whorb  on 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year;  and  are  at  f 
but  afterwards  change  to  green,  and,  when  they  attain  matnrity,  in 
autumn  of  the  second  year,  become  of  a  rich  shining  brown.  The  pyra- 
midal termination  to  the  scales  of  the  cones  is  always  much  lar^r,  and 
more  prominent,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cone  then  on  the  tindM-  aide,  and 
on  chat  side  of  the  tree  which  is  exposed  to  the  Bun,  than  on  that  which  is  in 
the  sbwle.  There  is  a  more  decided  taproot  in  this  pine  than  in  any  other 
Buropenn  species ;  and,  whne  die  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  it  descends  perpen- 
dicularlv  into  it,  like  the  root  of  a  broad-leaved  tree.  In  proportion  as  the 
perpendicular  roots  are  stronger  than  those  of  other  pines,  the  horizontal 
roots  are  weaker ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  transplanted  trees,  from  the 
we%ht  of  the  head,  produced  by  the  dense  mass  of  long  feline,  the  stein 
is  generally  Inclined  to  one  side ;  and  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  b^is 
to  grow  erect,  a  curvature  appears  close  above  the  root,  which  remains  vfnble 
even  in  old  trees.  The  rate  of  growth  is  very  rapid ;  plants,  in  1 0  years  from 
the  aeed,  attaining  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  IS  ft.,  and,  in  twenty  years,  the  he^ht 
of  soft.,  in  the  cfimate  of^London.  The  wood  is  in  thick  layers,  soft,  and  not 
of  great  duration.     The  finest  pinaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 


t  purple, 
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in  tbegandeni  of  Falhim  Palace ;  and  the  next  lar|^t  are  at  Svon,  Pain's  Hill, 
and  mutton.  The  tree  at  Fulhani  is  above  80  ft.  high ;  one  of  those  at  Whitton 
is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  tnink  4  ft.  in  diameter,  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.  Several  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  some  at  Syon,  are  above  60  ft.  hieh.  The 
largest  pioasten  which  we  have  heard  of  in  England  are  at  Westwicn  House, 
Norfolk,  the  seat  of  J.  Peters,  Esq.  Th^  were  planted  in  1708,  and  in  1809 
several  of  them  were  measured  by  N.  Kent,  Esq.,  and  found  to  be  upwards 
of  80ft.  high,  and  to  contain  about  eight  loads  of  timber  each.  (See  Trans, 
Soc»  Arttf  vol.  xxviii.  p.  42.) 

Geography^  Histanf^  ^c.  The  pinaster  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  to  Greece,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  even  to  China.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  has  not  been  carried  from  Europe  to  the 
latter  country.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  the  north  oi  France  or  Germany, 
and  is,  perhaps,  most  abundant  in  Spain,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  never  thrives,  except  in  deep  sand  or  sandy  loam ;  and  it  is  said 
to  perish  when  planted  in  wcareous  soil.  The  pinaster  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1596,  by  Gerard ;  and  one  of  the  oldest  trees  still  existing  is 
in  the  gardens  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Fulham,  where,  as  we  have  seen 
above  and  in  p.  43.,  it  was,  m  1835,  80  ft.  high.  The  pinaster  has  since  been 
?ery  extensively  planted  in  Britain,  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  Hampshire  and  Norfolk,  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  on  a 
iaige  scale  for  useAil  purposes.  In  Hampshire,  it  has  generally  failed, 
from  the  soil  heme  peaty,  wet  at  bottom,  shaUow,  and  hard,  or  the  subsoil 
being  chalk.  In  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  has  been  planted 
in  deep  sand,  the  success  has  been  yery  difierent.  At  Westwich  House,  in 
that  county,  already  mentioned,  the  pinaster  began  to  be  planted  in  1702 ;  and 
many  trees,  still  existmg  there,  are  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  with  trunks  pro- 
portionately thick.  An  account  of  the  pinaster  plantations  at  this  place,  taken 
in  1809,  is  civen  in  the  TrantactumM  of  the  Society  of  ArtM^  vol.  xxviii.,  by  which 
it  appears  that  J.  B.  Peters,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  had 
raised  above  200,000  plants  from  seeds  gathered  from  his  own  trees.  He 
had  planted  altogether  upwards  of  500  acres,  through  which  he  had  formed  a 
drive  of  five  mUes  in  length.  The  situation  is  bleak,  and  the  soil  sand, 
covered  with  heath,  on  a  subsoil  of  coarse  hard  gravel,  or  dead  yellow  sand. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  soil  the  plants  grow  so  rapidly,  that,  in  8  or  9  years 
after  planting,  their  trunks  are  from  10  in.  to  20  in.  round,  and  some  have 
occasionally  made  shoots  of  5  ft.  in  length  in  2  years.  They  are  planted  at 
7  ft,  apart  every  way,  and  remain  unthinned  and  unpruned  till  they  attain  a 
circumference  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Such  is  the  vigour  with  which  these  trees 
grow,  that,  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  the  roots  have  been  observed  to  emeise 
from  the  soil,  creep  along  its  surface  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  then  strike  into  the 
soil  again.  {Tram.  Soc,  Arii^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  42.)  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
pinaster  has  only  been  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and  it  thrives,  in  these 
countries,  in  low  situations,  and  near  the  sea.  In  France,  it  cannot  be  culti- 
yated  with  a  view  to  profit,  to  the  north  of  Paris;  and,  even  in  that  Utitude^ 
it  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  severe  winters  :  for  example,  in  1788,  when  a 
severe  fimit  killed  some  large  trees  on  the  estate  of  Malesnerbes.  It  abounds 
in  Switzerland,  where  its  timber  is  said  to  be  used  in  forming  shingles ;  and  it 
is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Germany,  but  scarcely  thrives  north  of 
Hamburg. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  tree  is,  the  great  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  in  France,  in  covering  immense  tracts  of  barren  sand. 
This  mode  of  improvement  was  first  commenced  in  1789,  by  M.  Bremontier^ 
of  the  Administration  of  Forests,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in 
the  year  1800,  of  which  we  shall  make  a  very  brief  abridgement.  There  are 
very  extensive  downs  in  several  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
in  France  are  those  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  and  between  the  rivers  Adour  and  Giroode.    Bremontier  com* 
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meoced  hit  operations  io  tbm  Gulf  of  GaBcony>in  178t.    Th«4owiwtliff#«fe 

,  eomposed  of  drifting  sands,  covering  300  iquare  miles.  Bremontierconywi 
the  surface  of  this  immense  tract  to  a  sea,  which,  when  agitated  to  &uy^  by  a 
tempest,  bad  been  suddenly  fixed,  and  changed  to  sand.  It  offmd  nothing  to 
the  eye,  but  a  monotonous  repetition  of  white  wavy  mountains^  pofectly  de- 
stitute of  vegetation.  In  times  of  violent  storms  of  wind,  the  8urftu:eof  these 
downs  was  entirely  changed ;  what  were  hiUs  of  sand  often  becoming  Talleys, 
and  the  contrary.  The  sand,  on  these  occasions,  was  often  carried  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  covering  cultivated  fields,  viilagess  and  even  eotire 
forests.  This  takes  place  so  sradually  f  by  the  sand  sweeping  along  the  sar- 
face,  and  thus  raising  it,  or  fidung  from  the  air  in  a  shower  of  particles,  ao 
fine  aa  to  be  scarcely  perceptible),  that  nothing  is  destroyed.  The  somd  gradually 
rises  among  crops,  as  if  the^  were  inundated  with  water ;  and  the  heriiage  and 
the  tops  of  trees  appear  quite  green  and  healthy,  even  to  the  moment  of  their 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  sand,  which  is  so  very  fine  as  to  nsaemhle  that 
usedin  Bngland  in  hour-glasses.  After  three  chapters  of  prdiminary  matter 
of  intense  interest,  M.  Bremontier,  in  his  fourth  cnapter,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded,  not  only  to  fis  this  sea  of  sand^  but  to 
render  it  productive  of  timber,  resin,  and  other  articles.  This  process  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  for  its  complete  success.  It  fonaists  in  sowing 
on  the  surface  seeds  of  the  common  broom,  mixed  with  those  of  PLaua  Pv- 
n^ster ;  commencing  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  or  on  that  firom  which  the 
wind  generally  prevails,  and  sowing  in  narrow  zones,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  wind ;  the  first-sown  zone  being  protected  bv  a  line  of 
hurdles,  this  zone  protecting  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on,  tilj 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  downs  in  that  locality  is  covered  with  plaataticm. 
From  4  lb.  to  5  lb,  of  bixKNn  seed,  and  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  of  pinaster  seed, 

,  are  sown  per  acre,  and  immediately  covered  with  branches  of  pines,  or  of 
other  trees,  with  the  leaves  on,  brought  firom  the  nearest  woods,  in  order  to 
shelter  and  protect  the  seed,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  hurdle  feooe^  to  retain 

.  the  sand.  These  branches  are  Uud  down  in  a  regular  manner  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  overlapping  one  another,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  thatchtag 
.to  the  surfiice ;  and,  in  places  very  much  exposed,  rods  are  laid  acroaa  them, 
and  firmly  hooked  down.  In  a  word,  wherever  seeds  are  sown,  the  surface  of 
the  downs,  as  far  as  the  sowing  extend^  may  be  said  to  be  carefully  thatched ; 
branches  of  evei^green  trees  being  used  instesd  of  straw.  In  nx  weeks  or  two 
months,  the  broom  seeds  have  produced  plants  6  in.  in  height,  and  which 
, attain  three  or  four  times  that  height  in  the  course  of  the  first  season.  The 
pines  do  not  rise  a^ve  3  in.  or  4  in.  the  first  year ;  and  it  ia  7  or  8  yeara  before 
tliey  completely  overtop  the  broom,  which  often  attains,  in  these  downs,  from 
1 2  ft.  to  16  ft.  m  height.    At  the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  the  pines  have,  in  a 

.  great  measure,  sufibcated  the  broom,  aad  they  are  then  thinned,  the  brandies 
cut  off  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  downs  not  yet  jrecoverod,  aad 
the  trunks  and  roots  cut  into  pieces  and  burned,  to  make  tar  and  chanwal. 
In  about  20  years,  the  trees  are  firom  20ft,  to  30  ft.  in  height }  aad  they  are 

.  Ao^  prepared  for  producing  resin,  which  process  is  carried  on,  in  tbe  manner 

^hereafter  described,  for  10  or  12  years ;  when  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  their 
branches  applied,  as  before,  for  thatching,  and  their  trunks  and  roots  for  making 
tar  and  charcoal  i  the  self-sown  seeds  having  furnished  the  sudace  withapro- 

<  geny  to  succeed  them.  In  181 1,  a  commission  appointed  bv  the  French  go- 
vernment made  a  report  on  the  downs,  and  announced  that  about  12,500 

.aores  of  downs  had  been  covered  with  thriving  phmtations,  and  that  it  was 
ftn^nd  a  thatching  or  covering  of  anv  kind  of  vegetable  herbage,  such  asatraw, 
rusfaes,  reeds,  sea-weed,  &c.,  might  be  used  instead  of  branches,  and  was  even 
prefier^ble.  Another  improvement  which  had  been  tried,  and  found  very  sno- 
cesidiil,was  the  substitution  of  a  fence  of  boards  for  that  of  wattled  hurdLea^as 

.  more  eompletely  excluding  the  wind.  ^See  Diet.  de$  JKmue  ct  FweU,  torn.  i. 

.  p,310«)    These  planUtions,  and  others  m  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  .and  jbe- 
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Wem-  time-  ^y  enU  Biiyomie,  "wliieli  are  there  called  pt^adas»  constitute 
tkeptiwAfml'rk^t&oftbeinhMtBinU,  who  are  aknost  entirely  supported  by 
the  p^aratMHi  of  resin  und  tar  from  the  pinaster  forests. 

Ff^perfie^tmd  Utet.  Though  the  wood  of  the  pinaster  is  soft,  and  not  of 
long  duradon,  it  is  employed,  in  the  manne  arsenal  at  Toulon,  for  the  outer 
cases  of  aH  ^e  packages  which  are  put  on  board  vessels,  and  principally  for 
the  pflea  and  props  which  are  used  wr  sustaining  the  frames  of  vessekf  while 
they  are-bdng  constructed.  In  Bordeaux  and  m  Provence,  it  is  employed 
for  the  coniflMMi  kinds  of  carpentry,  for  packing-boxes,  and  for  fuel ;  but 
Hie  most -valuable  purposes  to  which  the  tree  is  applied  in  these  countries  is 
the  produetion  of  resin,  tar,  and  lampblack. 

Mode  ofproeuring  the  retmouM  Products  of&ie  Pinaster,  These  are  obtained 
Metty  inr  the  province  of  Guienne,  from  the  trees  which  grow  on  the  immense 
tract  of  sandy  soil  extending  along  the  sea  coast  from  Bayonne  to  M^oc  in 
one  direction,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  borders  of  the  river  Oaronne  in  the 
otfier.     When  the  trees  have  attained  the  age  of  firora  25  to  30  years,  with 
trunks  about  4  ft.  in  circumference,  thcr^  are  thought  to  have  acquired  suffi* 
eient  strength  to  bear  the  eitraction  of  their  sap.    The  resimer  (which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  person  who  collects  the  resin)  usually  tests  the  tree,  by 
patting  his  arm  round  it,  and  if  the  trunk  is  so  thick  that  he  cannot  see  his 
fingeiB  on  the  other  side,  he  considers  the  tree  of  sufficient  size  for  him  to  com- 
flMnce  his  operations.    This  he  does  by  first  stripping  off  a  piece  of  the  outer 
bark  from  a  space  of  about  4  in.  or  6  m.  wide,  and  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long. 
A  hollow  is  tnen  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  with  a  hatchet  slightly 
curbed  like  a  bill-hook,  in  aoch  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  fluid  resin  to  the 
extent  of  about  half  a  pint ;  or  a  small  trough  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chcmdel  fermed  by  the  removal  of  the  bark.  From  this  reservoir,  in  a  direction 
Of^anter,  and  over  the  space  from  which  the  outer  bark  was  removed,  the  wood 
ia  laid  bare  to  the  length  of  6  in.,  and  to  the  width  of  4  in.,  and  the  resin 
oosea  out  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  rans  into  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  taken  with  wooden  or  iron  ladles,  or  is  conducted  by  the 
trough  to  a  vessel  proper  to  receive  it.    Every  week,  the  person  employed  to 
perform  the  operation  has  occasion  to  reopen  the  wound,  and  slightly  in- 
cnease  hs  height  and  breadth,  without,  however,  ever  exceeding  18  in.  in 
length  in  the  course  of  the  season.    These  successive  cuts  are  requisite, 
because  the  resmous  matter  flows  more  freely  from  new  wounds   than 
0!ld  ones ;  but,  as  the  slightest  toudi  is  found  sufficient,  the  operator  should 
be  cai^fttl  not  to  ii^re  the  tree  more  than  is  necessary.    This  Y/ork  re- 
ouires  activity,  as  one  man  is   generally  expected  to   be  able  to  manage 
from  1500  to  2000  trees ;  and  uie  operation  is  continued  on  the  same  tree 
by  annoally  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark,  till  the  part  laid  bare  is 
from  12  ft.  to  15ft.  in   height ;  which  takes  place,  commonly,  in  7  or  8 
years.     At  that  time,  a  fresh  channel  is  commenced,  so  close  to  the  pre- 
ceding cnt,  as  to  leave  only  an  inch  or  two  of  bark  between  them,  and 
it  ia  conducted   gradually  to  the  same  height  as  the   other.      After   this, 
o^her  channels  are  successively  cut,  till  the  operator  has  completely  en- 
circled the  tree;  by  which  time,  the  first  wounds  are  so  well  healed  as 
to  fye  ready  to  be  cut  again,  if  the  operator  has  done  his  work  properly. 
When  the  trees  are  to  be  thinned,  those  destined  to  be  removed  are  cut  into 
numerous  channels  all  round  the  tree  at  once,  and  three  times  the  height  of 
those  usually  made,  and  this  is  continued  for  two  or  three  years  together  ; 
after  which  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  extract  their  tar.    This 
operation  is  called  taiUer  a  pin  perdu.    When  the  wound  is  above  the  hdght 
of  a  man,  the  operator  makes  use  of  a  pole  cut  with  slanting  notches  to  re- 
cnve  his  feet ;  by  the  aid  of  which  he  climbs  up  the  tree  with  great  dexterity. 
When  arrived  at  the  necessary  height,  he  twists  his  left  leg  round  the  pole 
and  the  tree,  thus  holding  them  firmly  together,  and  then  resting  his  right 
toot  in  one  of  the  notches,  he  uses  both  his  hands  to  cut  the  tree,  as  l)efdre 
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ncntioned,  with  jost  at  mucb  ease  as  tliotigfi  he  Imd  h  propter  haMer  MiiHgf 
against tlM  tree.    The  rhhaert  always  dinb  wMi  iM&ed  f^wM^ki^mNi ae^ 
expert,  that  H  takes  them  only  two  or  three  inimites  to  mount  m  inle,>eirtafgb 
tlie  woood,  mid  descend  y  the  retkder  then  takes  his  pole  on  Ms  ^faefMSf  and 
runs  to  the  next  tree,  which  he  also  mounts  with  sacn  expedition,  tfcata  goAt 
workman  will  trim  from  ftOO  to  900  trees  in  a  day.    The  seaaon  kft  ea^^Smf 
tht  pines  Is  fixmi  IMay  to  September;  and  the  resinons  mstler  t«wa  atioit 
freely  in  warm  westber ;  it  also  flows  nrach  more  freely  iWim  choaa  uuia 
which  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  than  from  those  which  grow  in  the  sfaadesi 
Besides  the  resin  which  flows  from  the  wounds  gi^an  to  ue  tree,  sobm  drofM 
exude  from  cracks  in  the  bark,  which  dry,  and  rorm  grains,  oftra  employed 
to  adulterate  the  incense  used  in  Catholic  churches,  by  the  pefvoas  who 
sell  that  sobstance.    These  natural  drops  are  only  produced  when  the  tree  is 
become  very  old,  and  when  nearly  all  the  resin  which  it  can  be  made  w  yidd  by 
artificial  means  has  been  extracted  from  It.   The  resinous  matter  which  emdea 
from  the  pinaster  is  called  by  sereral  names  in  France,  even  in  its  raw 
state.  That  which  incnists  on  the  sides  of  the  wound  is  called  barras.     It 
is  neariy  as  white  as  wax,  and  is  used  to  mix  with  that  substance  for 
making  tapers,  to  which  it  gives  suppleness  and  elasticity.      The  banaais 
collected  only  once  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  it  ia  scraped 
off  with  a  kind  of  iron  rake.      The  principal  substance  which  flows  firoia 
the  tree  is  called  galipot,  or  rhine  moUe,     This  substance,  haviag  been 
collected  in  the  hollow  cut  in  the  tree,  or  in  the  trough  attached  to  it, 
is  put  into  large  pits  or  reservoirs,  capable  of  containing  150  or  M6  hai^ 
rals  each,  which  pits  are  dug  in  the  earth,  and  lined  with  pla&ka  made  of 
the  pine  tree,  fitted  so  close  together  as   to  prevent  the    liqidd  oo^Mff 
through.     It  is  afterwards  melted  in  large  copper  caldrons,  set  in  briek- 
work,  to  free  it  from  the  impurities  mixed  with  it.      It  is  neceaaary  that 
the  caldrons  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  set  in  brickwori[,  with  a 
proper  chimney  to  convey  away  tne  smoke ;  as,  should  the  smoke  be  anflbned 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  resin,  the  whole  would  probably  take  fire.    It 
is  also  necessary  to  keep  continually  stinrine  the  resin,  to  ppe»fliit  ic  from  - 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldron.      When  the  resinous  matfer  ia  to  bo 
made  into  brown  resin,  some  of  the  barras  is  mixed  with  ft;  and,  when  the 
jimctnre  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  boiled,  a  little  of  it  is  poored  on  a  ptofaj 
of  wood;  and  if,  when  it  becomes  cold,  itwiH  crumble  between '4he  ingera, 
the  resin  is  ready.    It  is  then  poured  throu|fh  a  filter  nfade  of  stfaw  hud 
horizontally,  and  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick,  and  run  into  barrels,  where  it  is  Ml  to 
harden.    In  this  state  it  is  brown  and  brittle,  and  is  called  by  the  Fhendi 
hnd  teoy  which  is  the  brown  resin  of  the  shops. 

To  make  vellow  resin,  when  the  resinous  matter  is  boiling,  a  ifaadticy  ^ 
cold  water  is  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time;  thn  makes  tl^  reafav  si^lt 
and  a  trough  having  been  previously  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  caldmn, 
the  retinoos  matter  flows  through  it  to  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  Froai 
thiif  the  operator  raises  it  by  a  ladlefiil  at  a  time,  and  puts  it  back  into  the 
caldron ;  repeating  the  operation  several  times,  till  the  resin  beoooiea  aa 
yellow  and  as  clear  as  wax.  It  is  then  filtered  throneh  straw  into  narnMs 
hollowed  in  the  sand,  where  it  is  formed  into  the  cakes  sold  in  the  shops. 
To  make  these  moulds,  a  circle  is  first  traced  in  the  sand,  with  a  forked 
stick,  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  compasses ;  the  sand  is  then  hollowed  out 
with  a  knifis,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould  are  well  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets  to  make  them  perfectly  hard  and  smooth.  The  cakaa  of 
resin  generally  weigh  from  160  lb.  to  900  lb.  each.  The  straw  throti|jh 
which  •  the  Msinous  matter  was  filtered,  the  pieces  of  wood  through  which 
it  MM,  andt  in  «hort>  all  the  apparently  waste  materials  used  in  preparing  the 
resin,  are  carefblly  preserved,  and  burnt  in  a  close  furnace,  in  ordtf  to  make 
lampMach  9  or  in  a  tar  femaoe,  to  extract  fix>m  them  a  resinous  matter,  whu^ 
is  aold  cheap,  and  called  in  Finance  wAx  asir,  or  black  pitch. 

Modr  fffprtpat^  Lempdhck.    Vhen  tlra  wood  of  the  piae  tree  ia  buniBd 
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for  tv^lMupUaek  is  (armed  on  tbe  cover  of  the  furnace;  bnt  a  mperior  kind 
W  BHde  fron  tbe  straw^  &c.,  used  io  stnuning  the  resin,  which  is  burned  for 
tbe  aole  pwpose  of  obtaining  this  pigment.  Tbe  apparatus  employed  for 
tbb  piMpoae  consists  of  a  furnace,  a  chimney,  and  a  small  chamber,  or  box, 
ibr  eottectiag  tbe  soot.  The  fiimace  is  about  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long, 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  it  is  usually  set  in  brick.  On  each  of  the  long  sides, 
this  lumace  has  an  opening  near  the  bottom,  which  can  be  shut  at  pleasuM^ 
by  raeaos  of  a  little  door  attached  to  it.  The  furnace  has  a  brick  chimney, 
BMde  almost  horizontal,  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  chamber,  or  box. 
Tbe  chiaNiey  is  from  14  in.  to  16  in.  long,  and  12  in.  or  13  in.  broad  and  h^h. 
At  tbe  place  where  the  pipe  of  the  chimney  terminates,  is  constructed  a 
chamber,  or  box,  into  which  the  pipe  should  enter  some  inches,  so  as  to  cany 
the  aBaK>ke  into  its  centre.  This  chamber  is  generally  about  12  ft.  sqiuu%,  and 
9ft.  faigb  in  the  roof;  there  is  a  door  on  one  side,  and  in  the  upper  part,  or 
ceifiag,  there  is  an  opening  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  square.  The  walls  of  the  chamber 
aie  either  lined  with  thin  planks  of  wood,  or  plastered  very  smooth  ;  and  the 
door  Is  fitted  closely  into  a  groove.  Over  the  opening  in  the  roof  is  placed 
a  flsnnel  ba^  supported  by  rods  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  com- 
posed of  four  pieces  of  coarse  flannel  sewed  together.  Wlien  the  lampblack 
ts  to  be  made,  a  little  of  the  straw  through  which  the  resin  and  tar  have  been 
stntocd,  and  some  of  the  other  refose,  are  put  into  the  furnace,  and  lighted, 
firedi  straw  impregnated  with  tar  bein^  strewed  over  the  fire  as  fiist  as  the 
other  is  oonaiuned.  The  smoke  passes  mto  the  chamber,  and  deposits  its  soot 
on  tbe  walls,  and  on  the  flannel  bag,  from  both  of  which  it  is  detached,  after  • 
the  whole  of  the  straw  and  refuse  has  been  burned,  by  striking  the  outside 
SBMWtly  with  a  stick.  The  flannel  pyramid  acts  as  a  filter  to  the  lighter  part 
of  the  smoke,  retaining  the  soot,  and  permitting  the  heated  air  to  escape  mto 
the  atmosphere.  The  door  of  the  cliamber  is  then  opened,  and  the  lamp- 
black*  being  swept  out,  is  packed  in  small  barrels  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
spmce  fir,  for  sale.  In  the  Landes,  the  furnace  and  chimney  are  in  the  open 
air,  and  only  the  chamber  is  covered  with  a  tiled  roof;  but  in  Germany  the 
whole  appsratQs  is  constructed  in  a  barn-hke  building,  about  24  ft.  long,  by 
\%tL  wide^  and  10 ft  high.  {See  Hartig's  Lekrbuchfwr  Fonter^  as  quoted  by 
BaadriOart.)  In  Du  HameTs  TrmU  de$  Arbret  ei  Arbustes,  art.  Pin,  he  tells 
us  dMt  lampblack  is  sometimes  made,  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  by  burning 
the  black  reain  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  with  a  tin  tube  attached  to  serve  as  a  chimney, 
the  ok!  of  which  tube  b  fixed  m  a  close  box,  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  sur- 
meanlcd  with  a  flannel  cone,  as  before  described. 

TurpentOM?  is  rarely  made  from  the  pinaster,  as  it  is  very  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  tbe  silver  fir.  Oil  of  turpentine  is,  however,  procured  by 
dJatilK^g  tlie  galipot,  or  raw  resin,  obtained  from  the  tree,  with  water. 
The  oil  aaceods  with  the  water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated ;  and 
the  leaidne  is  the  colophony,  or  black  resin,  of  the  shops.  The  tar  pro- 
duced fitna  tbe  pinaster,  which  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
is  called  in  France,  goudron  det  Lande»^  or  goudron  de  Gate.  When  the 
tress  have  yielded  all  their  resin,  they  are  cut  down,  and  the  thickest  parts  of 
the  trunk  and  roots  cut  into  billets,  about  2  ft.  lon^  and  2  in.  square,  which 
are  ^led  up  ever  an  iron  gratmg,  and  covered  with  clay  at  the  sides,  and 
burnt  much  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  described  (p.  2174.) 
for  proeurtng  tar  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris. 

In  Britain,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  advisable  to  plant  the  pinaster  for 
its  Umber,  in  any  situation  where  the  Scotch  pine  or  the  larch  will  grow ; 
and»  even  if  it  were  profitable  to  employ  the  tree  in  the  production  of  resin, 
our  snmmers  are  probably  not  sufficiently  warm  to  produce  that  secretion  in 
any  quantity.  As  an  ornamental  pine,  the  pinaster  nolds  the  first  rank ;  and 
no  imitation,  where  pines  are  admissible,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Saiif  SUmttionf  Propagation,  9fc,  A  deep  dry  sand,  or  a  sandy  loam  on  a 
dry  bottom,  suits  this  tree  best ;  and,  according  to  Malesberbes  and  Rosier,  and 
all  the  French  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  it  abhors  chalk,  and  every  de- 
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scription  of  calcareous  soil.  With  respect  to  eleyation,  thoii|di  it  wtU  endure 
the  sea  breeze,  it  will  not  grow,  in  England,  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Hampshire,  at  Muddiford,  near  ChrLstchurch,  which,  in  1830,  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  kept  small  places  in  Eneland,  there  are  some  remarkably 
fine  pinasters,  growing  so  near  the  sea,  that  tne  salt  water  must  have  access  to 
their  roots.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity, 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  from  Bordeaux.  Seeds  are  also  ripened  in  sevmd  parts 
of  England  ;  and  many  trees,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  2219.),  have  been 
raised  from  them,  Ttie  cones,  which  ripen  in  the  August  or  Sqitember  of 
the  second  year,  may  be  gathered  in  October  and  November,  and  spread  on  a 
floor,  under  cover,  to  the  thickness  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ;  and,  during  inclement 
weather  in  winter,  women  and  children  may  be  employed  to  take  out  the 
seeds.  The  first  process  consists  in  throwing  the  cones  into  boiling  water 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  soften  the  turpentine  which  glues  the  scales  togetb^- ; 
immediately  afterwards,  upon  their  beginning  to  snap  or  crackle,  they  should 
be  taken  out,  otherwise  the  water  gets  to  the  seed  and  injures  it.  Every 
knob  or  scale  is  then  separated  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  seed  is 
easily  taken  out.  The  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  is  April,  and  the  covering 
from  J  in.  to  ^  in.  When  it  is  intended  to  plant  this  species  on  a  large 
scale,  the  sooner  the  young  plants  are  moved  to  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain,  the  better ;  but  in  nurseries,  where  there  is  only  a  demand  for  them  in 
smaU  quantities,  they  are  best  kept  in  pots. 


StaOttica.  Pima  VimdtUr  in  EmglaiuL  In  the  EaviroM  of  London.  At  Falbam  Pultce,  150  _  _ 
old,  it  to  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  ^  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90 ft. ;  the  girt  of  this  tree^  in 
1793,  was  10  ft.  I  and  in  18J7,  IS  ft.  (See  p.  43)  At  York  Howe,  Twickenham,  It  ia  tfft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  ia,  and  or  the  head  33  ft.  At  Abercom  Priory,  SUDmore,  it  is  GO  ft. 
high;  and  at  Syon  are  MTeral  60  ft.  high.— South  of  London.  In  Cornwall,  at  Careknr,  it  ia  88  ft. 
higli,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.    In  Hampfhire,  at  Tectwood,  70  yr — 


high;  at  wnite  Knignu,  »  years  planted,  it  m  «9n.  nign.  in  uurnam,  ai  soutnena, 4U  years 
plaoted,  it ia  soft,  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  in  diameter.  In  Leioertenhire,  at  ElYaston  GwUe,  39 
ycsn  punted,  it  i*  40ft.  high.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  35  years  planted* 
it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Radnorshire,  at  MacsUugh  Castle,  it  u  48  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  I  ft.  10  in.  ta 
diameter.  In  SUffbrdihire,  at  Teddesley  Park,  8  years  planted,  it  Is  16ft.  high  ;  in  the  Handswortfa 
Nursery.  6  years  planted,  it  it  12  ft.  high.  In  Suffblk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  15  years  planted,  it  is 
S5ft.  high ;  at  Ampton  llall,  IS  years  planted,  it  is  22ft.  high.    In  ~  ' 


S0  Ik  iiiBu  i  a*  nu^KWH  •<«>,  mm  j«_.  g,.mm,wm>-.  ....«•>•.  —«•«  lo  wofcestershtre.  at  Hagley,  Is  «««- 
with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter  ;  at  Croome^  70  years  planted,  it  Is  90  (L  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft. 

Vhtms  Ffndsier  m  Scattand.  South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Bcrwkkshbe,  at  the  Hind,  90  years  planted^ 
it  is  25  fL  high.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynningbame,  it  is  46  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  3^  ft.->North  of  Edinburgh.    In  the  Isle  of  Bute,  at  B«ount  Stewart,  10  yean 

f hinted,  it  i«  17  ft.  high.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  it  Is  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  d  thetnmk 
ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  nead  36  ft. 

Vmut  vmAMter  in  IrtlantL  At  Dublin,  in  the  Otosnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  yean  planted.  It  is 
15  ft.  high.  I n  Kilkenny,  at  Woodstock,  80  yesn  planted,  it  is  72  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
9  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.  In  Down,  at  Mount  Stewart,  50  yean  planted,  it  Is  46ft.  high.  In 
Galway,  at  Coole,  it  is  46  ft.  high. 

Plmw  VindMter  in  Foreign  ComUriet.  In  Fiance,  in  the  park  of  Clervaux,  44  yean  planted,  it  is 
82  ft.  high,  the  diameter  m  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  52  ft.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  BotaiUc 
Garden,  Munich,  18  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  Hosenthalli  Nursery. 
S6  yean  phinted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  At  BrOck  on  the  Leytha,  40  yesn  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  b%h. 
In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  24  yean  planted.  It  Is  45  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Staiisties.  Seeds,  in  London » are  3f .  per  lb ;  one  yearns  seedJiog 
plants  are  lOs,  per  thousand,  and  one  year  transplanted  25t.  per  thousand ; 
and  plants  in  pots  are  If.  6d,  each.  At  fioUwyller,  plants  are  1  iranc  each;  and 
at  Mew  York,  1  dollar. 

t  13.  P.  Pi'nea  L,    The  Stone  Pine. 

UenHficatiom.  lin.  Sp.  PL,  1419. ;  MilL  Diet,  Na  8. ;  Hunt.  Evel.  Syl.,  p  9BR. ;  YiU.  Dansh.,  31 
pTsoS.  i  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2..  1.  L 10,  II. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  2421. }  Ait  Host  Kew., ed.  L, 3L  p  aOw  i 
Willd.  Bcrol.  Bauau.,  a  floa  ;  Mtehz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  p.  11& ;  Hayne  Dcnd.,  p.  S4L  :  LawsonH 
Manual,  p.  341. ;  Bon  Jard.,  1837,  p.  974. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1838. 

Sgnanuma.  P.  satlva  Bamk.  Pin.,  p.  4fi;i .,  Blaclrw,,  1 189.,  Du  Ham.  Arb..  2.p  125l  ;  P.  dom^^ica 
Mmtk.  Cbnmf.,  87.,  Tabem.  /c,  93iS.  s  Pin  Pignon,  Pin  bon.  Pin  cultiv^,  Pin  mier,  IV. ;  Oei>eiss. 
here  Fichte,  Ger. 

EngrmttgM.  Blackw.,  1 189. ;  Du  Ham.  Aifai,  9L  1 27.  ;  Tahcm.  Ic,  936. ;  Lambw  Pla.,  1 1 10,  IL  i 
N.  Du  Ham.,  5. 1 72.  f.  31 :  Ptoit  et  Turp.,  t  195.  j  Michx.  N,  Amcr.  SyL,  a  1 135. :  our  ilg.^109  ' 
to  our  usual  scale  ;>i;gs.  2106.  to  2108.,  uf  the  natural  sise,  from  Dropmofc  and  white  KnliAu  ; 
and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Vuiume. 


CHAP.  CXIII-  CONI'FER*.       PI'NUS. 

Spec,  dunr,,  ^,  Leaves  in  pain.  Cones  ovate,  obtuse,  nearly 
■s  long  as  the  leaves,  thar  Bcales  with  recurved  deriduoiiR 
poinCi.  Seed  bony,  with  veir  short  wings.  Crest  of  the 
uitherg  jagged.  (SiHt/A)  The  buds  (aee^.  210G  jrexemble 
those  or  PiaiMCT,  but  are  smaller  in  all  their  dimeusjons, 
moch  less  pointed,  more  woolly,  and  wholly  without  resin. 
The  suTTOunding  buds  are  nearly  as  lar^  as  the  central  one. 
The  leaves  are  from  5  in.  to  7  in.,  and  eometimes  8  in.,  long, 
senated  ;  sheaths,  at  firat,  i  in.  long,  afterwards  becoming 
lacerated,  shortened  to  half  their  length,  and  ringed  with 
four  or  five  rings.  Cooe  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  len^h ;  and 
from  3|  in.  to  4  in.  in  breadth ;  scales  lar^  and  woody, 
from  2m.  to  81  in.  in  length,  and  from  1  in.  to  IJin.  in 
breadth,  with  the  thickened  part  pyramidal,  rtiomboidal,  l 
hexBcooal  in  the  plan,  re»enit)ling  those  of  P.  Knist^,  tiut  having  four 
ribs  from  the  four  angles,  instead  of  two  from  the  lateral  angles.  The 
riha  meet  in  a  small  rhomboidal  pyramid,  of  a  grey  colour,  which  terminates 
in  a  broad  blunt  prickle.  The  colour  of  the  entire  cone  is  much  lighter  than 
thtt  of  P.  Pinister,  and  is  of  a  pale  wainscut  colour.  Seeds,  without  the 
wing,  }  in.  long,  and  from  fin.  to  Jin.  brood ;  with  the  wing,  1  in.  long. 
Co^edona  9  to  ]  I.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  the 
latter  end  of  May  or  the  hc^ning  of  June. 

1  ?  P.  P.  8  fi^giHi  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  S4S„  ig  the  only  variety  mentioned 
by  Continental  authors ;  and  It  only  differs  from  the  species  in  having 
a  tender  shell  to  the  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  OD  this  account,  and  because  the  kernel,  like  that  of  the 
species,  is  white,  mild,  sweet,  and  n^recablc  to  the  taste.  I(  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  thoueh  this  variety  haa  been  known  since  ihc 
days  of  Pliny,  and  thougn  its  excellence  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, it  has  never  been  introduced  into  France.  If  (he  P.  Pinea 
were  to  be  cultivated  in  the  wanner  parts  of  England,  as  a  fruit  tree, 
this  variety  would  deserve  to  be  preferred. 

t  P.  P.  3rr^/icaHort.  — There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  which,  after  being  seven  years  planted,  is 
5  ft.  high.     The  leaves  seem  to  be  rather  finer  than  those  of  the 

'  P.   P.  4  ammcina  Hort.  —  The  plant  in  the  Horticultuiul  Society's 
Garden  bearing  this  name  is  4  ft.  high,  and  appears  not  to  differ 
from  the  species.    The  name  of  americ^na,  sent  with  the  plant  by 
F.  Bourne,  Esq.,  would  imply  that  the  seed  was  received  from 
Amertfa,  where,  however,  the  stone  pine  is  known  not  to  be  in- 
digenous- 
DttcnpHon.     In  the  south  of  Europe,  this  species  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a 
•preading  bead  forming  a  kind  of^rasol  (see^.  2I0B.),  and  a  trunk  50  ft.  or 
60ft,  hi^,  clear  of  branches.     The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  reddish,  and  some- 
timea  cracked;  but  the  ^neral  surface  of  the  bark  is  smooth,  except  on  the 
■mailer  branches,  where   it  long  retains  the  marks  of  the  fallen  leaves,  in  the 
shape  of  bristly  scales.     The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  ^een,  but  not  quite  so 
datk  as   those  of  the  pinaster ;  they  are  Bemicylindrical,  6  in.  or  7  in.  long, 
and  i^in.  broad,  two  m  a  sheath,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  triple  spiral  round  the  branches.     The  catkins  of  the  male  flowers  ore  yel- 
lowish ;  end,  being  placed  on  slender   shoots  of  the  current  year,  near  the 
extrauity,20  or  30  tt^ether,  they  form  bunches,  surmounted  by  some  scarcely 
developcsl  leaves,     ^ch  catkin  is  not  more  than  \  in.  long,  on  a  very  short 
peduncle,  and  with  a  rounded  denticulated  crest.      The  female  calkms  arc 
whitish,  and  are  situated  two  or  three  together,   at  the  extremity  of  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  shoots.      Each  female  calkin  has  n  separate 
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ptdtinde,  chaned  with  reddish,  scarious,  lanceolate  scales,  and  is  surrounded 
at  ku  base  with  a  double  row  of  the  same  scales,  which  served  to  envelope  it 
before  it  expanded;  its  form  is  perfectly  oval,  and  Its  total  length  about  |fn. 
Tbv  icaiesy  or  cidyxts,  which  form  the  female  catkin  are  of  a  whttlsh  green ; 
theblpaetea  on  the  back  is  slightly  reddish  on  its  upper  side;  and  the  stigma, 
iMneh  has  two  points,  is  of  a  bright  red.  After  fecundation,  the  calyxes  aog- 
nMttt-in  iMckness ;  and,  becoming  firmly  pressed  against  each  other,  they  fbrm 
b»  their  aggregation  a  fruit,  which  is  three  years  befbre  it  ripens.  Dumg  the 
mt  ymr^  k  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  female  catUn  ;  and  dnring  thi*  !tM«ftid 
yedtf'it  be^eomed  globular,  ami  abovt  the  snse  of  a  walm)t.    The  third  yto*. 
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the  cones  increase  npiilty  in  size ; 
the  icalea  lose  their  reddish  tinge, 
and  become  of  a  beautiful  green, 
the  point  alone  remaiuing  red ; 
and  at  last,  about  llie  end  of  the 
third  jear,  they  attain  tnatufit]'. 
Al  this  period,  the  cones  are 
aboDt  4-  in.  long,  and  3  in.  in  did- 
meter,  and  they  hare  aasumed  a 
general  reddish  hue.  The  con- 
rei  part  of  the  scatea  forme  a 
dqireaaed  pyramid,  with  rounded 
ai^lea,  the  Bummit  of  which  ia 
umbilical.  Each  scale  ia  hollow 
at  iti  base ;  and  in  its  interinr  are 
two  carities,  each  containing  a 
Med  much  larger  than  chat  of  any 
other  kind  of  European  pine,  but 
tbewingof  which  is,  on  thecon- 
crarj,  much  shorter.  The  Itg- 
neoot  diell  which  envelopes  the 
keroel  is  hard  and  difficult  to  break  in  the  common  kind,  but  in  the  fartety 
P.  P.  2  fiigilia  it  b  tender,  and  easily  broken  by  the  fingers.  In  both,  the 
kernel  is  white,  tweet,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  taproot  of  the  si 
pine  is  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  P.  Pini^ 
ter;  and,  like  that  species,  the  trees,  when 
traiuplaoted,  generally  lean  to  one  side,  from 
the  head  not  being  correctly  balanced. 
Hence,  in  full-grown  trees  of  the  stone 
pine,  there  is  often  a  similar  curvature  at 
the  baae  of  the  trunk,  to  that  of  the  pi- 
naster, which  has  been  already  mentioned 
and  accounted  for,  p.  2316.  The  palmate 
Ibna  ^f  the  cotytedons  of  the  genus  Pinua 
>■  psTticulBrly' conspicuous  in  those  of  P. 
i^nca.  When  one  of  the  ripe  kernels  is 
split  in  two,  the  cotyledons  separate,  so  as 
to  rnireient  roughly  the  Ibrm  of  a  hand  ; 
and  mis,  in  some  parts  of  France,  the  country 
people  caQ  ia  mom  de  Dim,  and  believe  to 
be  a  retaedv  in  cases  of  intermittent  ftrver,  if 
(wallowed  In  uneven  numbers,  such  a*  3,  5,  .^ 
or  7.  In  Britain,  the  atone  pine  is  seldom  - 
Ken  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
large  bush,  tho«h  there  nre  specimens  be- 
tween 30  ft  and  40  ft.  high.  The  rate  of 
growth  is  slow,  seldom  exceeding  6  ft.  or  6  ft.  i 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Uurden,  figured  i 
theheightof  lift,  in  10  years;  andoneat  Dropmare,23ft.  in  22years.  The 
duration  of  the  tree  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  pinaster,  and  tb« 
timber  is  whiter  and  somewhat  more  durable.  In  the  climate  of  LoodoB,  trtea . 
offrom  lA  to  SO  years'  growth  produce  cones. 

Geopvphf,  The  stone  pine  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Qreece,  the  couG 
oF  Bmiary,  and  probably  some  parts  of  Asia.  Dr.  tiibtborp  found  itabUfr 
daac  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Ells,  whence  the  nuts  are  exported  for  eating,  aad 
wbere  the  timber  u  often  used  for  ship^Hiilding.  It  b  also  found  wild  ui  the. 
south  of  France ;  but  it  spears  to  be  rather  a  doubtful  native  there,  as  it 
never  forma  forests,  and  very  rarely  woods  of  any  considerable  exteot;  and- 
the  trees  are  not  only  cither  isolated  or  thinly  scattered,  but  are  also  generally 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  habitations.  It  grows  with  the  greatest  lasu- 
riance  on  the  deep  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  shores  of  the  sea ;  and  aome 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  it  were  observed  by  M.  Desfontaines  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  MarsdUes  and  St.  Tropei ;  and  by  M. 
Audibert,  near  Saintes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hieres.  The  only 
instance  recorded  of  a  wood  of  the  stone  j>ine  being  found  in  Fhmoe  is  that 
mentioned  by  M.  Malesherbes,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  {Detf,  Hitt,  det  ArbrcM,  ii.  p.  622.^  In  Italy,  the  stone  pines  of 
Ravenna  are  celebrated  for  then*  beauty ;  and,  mdeed,  the  stone  pine  fiarms 
the  most  ornamental  tree  in  the  landscape  scenery  of  Italy ;  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally in  Britain,  where  its  fine  dark  leaves,  copious  male  blossoms,  which 
diffuse  a  shower  of  sulphureous  pollen  on  all  the  neighbouring  plants^  and  its 
mossy  cones,  render  it  as  striking  as  it  is  beautifiil.  Miller  thinks  the  tree  not 
a  native  of  Europe,  because  it  is  never  found  growing  but  near  dwellings 
houses.  It  is  certfunly  plentiful  in  China,  he  says,  whence  he  had  aeveral 
times  received  the  seeds.  (Diet,,  ed.  6.,  1752.) 

Hitiory,  Pliny  praises  the  stone  pine  for  bearing  firuit  in  three  stages  of 
its  growth  at  the  same  time.  He  also  speaks  of  the  kernels,  which,  he  aaya, 
were  preserved  in  honey ;  and  he  mentions  the  variety  with  tender  shells,  as 
being  then  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum.  The  kernels  have  been  found 
among  the  domestic  stores,  in  the  pantries  of  Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  The 
stone  pine  is  mentioned  by  nearly  all  the  writers  of  travels  in  the  soath  of 
Europe,  from  the  beautifiil  effect  it  produces  in  the  scenery ;  but  the  moat 
remarkable  tree  recorded  of  this  species  is  one  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
Sablettes,  a  tongue  of  land  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Giens  to  Provence. 
This  pine  is  conspicuous  for  its  great  beauty  and  majestic  shape.  According  to 
M.  G.  Robert,  who  measured  it  on  the  spot,  it  has  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence, which  is  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  SO  ft. ;  at  which  point  the 
branches  that  form  the  head  commence,  and  extend  in  height  30  ft.  more,  and 
horizontally  so  as  to  cover  a  circle  of  100  ft.  in  diameter.  This  tree  is  placed 
in  a  most  conspicuous  and  striking  situation,  it  being  the  only  tree  exbting  in 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  grows,  and  b&og  close  to  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  but  that  its  roots  find  their  way 
into  that  sea,  as,  when  a  trench  was  opened  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  tree,  it  filled  instantly  with  salt  water.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stone  pine  of  Sablettes,  that,  about  the  year  1770,  during  die 
American  war,  an  English  and  an  American  ship  being  engaged  in  battle  in 
the  Mediterranean,  an  English  bullet  struck  the  trunk  of  this  pine,  and  lodged 
in  it,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  without,  apparently,  doing  the  tree 
the  slightest  injury,  the  wound  having  closed  over,  and  even  the  scar  fa«viiig 
disappeared. 

The  stone  pine  was  introduced  into  England  before  1546,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  Turner's  Names  of  Herhet^  &c.,  published  in  that  vear  ;  and,  as  the  seeds 
are  easily  procured  from  Italy,  it  has  been  fi^uentiy  planted  in  collections. 
Owing  to  Its  slow  growth  and  comparative  tenderness,  it  has,  however,  been 
generally  choked  by  other  trees,  so  that  good  specimens  are  rarely  to  bie  met 
with  in  English  plantations.. 

Poetical  AUunom,  The  following  description  of  the  stone  pinea  of  RaTenna 
is  by  Leigh  Hunt :  — 


"  Vftriotts  ttie  trees  aod  pmlog  folitM  there. 
Wild  pear  and  oak,  and  dusky  Juniper, 
With  brlony  between  in  trails  of  white. 


And  iry,  and  the  suckle's  streaky  HgbL 

And  moss,  warm  gleaming  with  a  sudden  mark. 

Like  flings  of  sunshine  left  upon  the  bark. 

And  still  the  pine,  long-haired,  and  dark,  and  Call, 

>  •  ■"" 

tree, 

[free, 

1  the  wind. 
Its  wealthy  fruit  with  rough  mosaic  rind.** 

Properties  and  Uses.    The  wood  of  the  stone  pine  is  whitish,  moderately 
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rednous,  and  very  light.  It  is  used,  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  in 
carpentry  and  joinerv,  and  for  gutters,  pumps,  and  covering  the  sides  of 
ships;  and  Oiivier  informs  us  that  the  Turks  use  it  for  masts.  The  kernel  of 
the  fruit  has  a  taste  which  approaches  to  that  of  the  hazel  nut,  and,  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  dessert.  Sir  George  Staunton 
mentions  that  the  kernels  of  the  stone  pine  are  also  much  relished  by  the 
C!hinese.  In  Italy,  they  are  put  into  several  kinds  of  ragouts^  and  they 
prove  excellent  in  sugarplums,  mstead  of  almonds.  In  Provence,  they  are 
extenavdv  consumed  along  with  Corinth  raisins,  the  dried  currants  of  the 
shops.  The  kernels  require  to  be  kept  in  the  cone  tijl  they  are  about  to 
be  used,  because  they  become  speedily  rancid  when  taken  out  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  cone,  they  will  preserve  their  vitality,  their  freshness,  and 
their  taste,  five  or  six  years.  They  may  also  be  preserved  in  salt;  but  in  this 
case  they  lose  great  part  of  their  flavour.  In  Plinjr's  time  they  were  pre- 
served in  honey.  Thev  were  formerly  much  used  m  medicine,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  They  are  very  eagerly  sought  after  by  squirrels,  rats, 
and  dormice.  The  squirrels  which  live  in  pine  forests  are  chiefly  nourished 
by  these  kernels;  and  they  contribute  towards  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds,  by  striking  the  cones  against  the  rocks  to  make  the  scales  open.  The 
crossbill  (L6xia  curvir6stra)  is  the  principal  bird  that  lives  on  the  kernels 
of  the  stone  pine.  To  ^t  out  the  kernel,  the  bird  places  the  under  part  of 
its  bill  under  the  scale,  in  order  to  raise  it  up,  and  tnen  separates  it  with  the 
upper  part  of  its  bill.  The  crossbill  is  a  solitary  gloomy  bird,  which  is 
cniefly  found  in  pine  forests,  where  it  makes  its  nest  m  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  branciies  of  the  largest  pines,  fixing  it  there  with  the  resin  of  the 
trees,  and  coating  it  externally  with  the  same  material,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  it  fix>m  being  penetrated  by  either  rain  or  snow.  The  kernels  of 
the  stone  pine  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  dessert  in  England ;  for  which 
purpose  the  cones  are  r^ularly  imported  b^  the  fruiterers. 

As  a  tree,  the  stone  pine  may  be  considered  very  ornamental  where  it 
grows  fi'eely,  or  where  it  has  crown  up  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  attained 
considerable  age.  Oilpin  speiULs  hiffhiy  in  its  fevour ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  must  either  allude  chiefly  to  what  he  has  seen  in  prints  or 
pictures,  or^  to  the  pinaster,  because  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
stone  pine  in  England  of  a  sufficient  size  to  justify  his  description  :  at  all 
events,  it  is  obvious  that  his  ideas  were  not  clear  as  to  these  trees ;  because 
he  speaks  of  the  pinaster,  the  cluster  pine,  and  the  stone  pine,  as  three  dis- 
tinct kinds.  From  specimens  and  dimensions  that  have  been  sent  to  us  from 
diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  pinaster  is  very  frequently 
supposed  to  be  the  stone  pine.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  stone 
pine  of  Britain ;  and,  as  Gilpin's  observations  are  almost  as  applicable  to  it 
an  to  the  stone  pine,  and  are,  besides,  beautiful  in  themselves,  we  shall  give 
them  at  lencth :  — 

"  After  the  cedar,  the  stone  pine  deserves  our  notice.  It  is  not  indigenous 
to  our  soil,  but,  like  the  cedar,  it  is  in  some  degree  naturalised ;  though  in 
England  it  is  rarely  more  than  a  puny  half-formed  resemblance  of  the  Ita- 
lian pine.  The  soft  clime  of  Italy  alone  gives  birth  to  the  true  picturesque 
pine.  There  it  always  suggests  ideas  of  broken  porticos,  Ionic  pillars, 
triumphal  arches,  fragments  of  old  temples,  and  a  variety  of  classic  ruins, 
which  in  Italian  landscape  it  commonly  adorns.  The  stone  pine  promises 
little,  in  its  infancy,  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty :  it  does  not,  lukc^ost  of  the 
fir  species,  give  an  early  indication  of  its  future  form.  In  its  youth,  it  is 
dwarfish  and  round-headed,  with  a  short  stem,  and  has  rather  the  shape  of 
a  full-grown  bush  than  of  an  increasing  tree.  As  it  grows  older,  it  does  not 
soon  deposit  its  formal  shape.  It  is  long  a  bush,  though  somewhat  more 
irregular,  and  with  a  longer  stem ;  but,  as  it  attains  maturity,  its  picturesque 
form  increases  fast.  Its  lengthening  stem  assumes,  commonly,  an  easy  sweep. 
It  seldom,  indeed,  deviates  much  from  a  straight  line ;  but  that  gentle  devia- 
tion b  very  graceful,  and,  above  all  other  lines,  difficult  to  imitate.    If  acci- 

7  B   |. 
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cUnUUy  MtlMT  fcbo  ftUm  or  any  of  tb«  larger  bn9cbc»  Ujte  »  |iivg0r,fvir«i|^ 
than  iisual^  that  sweep  aeUom  (aiU  to  be  graoeAtU  It  ia  also.  afli9ic<  tm 
beauties  of  the  stoae  pine»  that,  aa  the  lateral  braachea  4eeaj%  ibcgr  k9ff€ 
generally  atuinps,  whico,  standing  out  in  Tarioua  paitaof  theaUas,  bffvak  tbf 
continuity  of  its  lines.  The  bark  is  smoother  than  tliat  of  any  other  tiee^of 
the  pine  kind,  except  the  Weymouth ;  though  we  do  not  esteem  this  among 
its  picturesque  beauties.  Its  hue»  however,  which  is  warm  and  reddish*  has 
a  good  elfect ;  and  k  obtains  a  kind  of  roughness  by  peding  off  in  patchea. 
The  foliagie  of  the  stone  pine  is  as  beautiful  as  the  stem.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  warm  green ;  and  its  form,  instead  of  breaking  into  acute  angles,  like 
many  of  the  pine  race,  is  moulded  into  a  flowing  Ime  by  an  assemblage  of 
amali  masses.  As  sge  comes  on,  its  round  clun^ish  head  becomes  more  flat, 
spreading  itself  into  a  canopy,  which  is  a  form  equally  becoming;  and  yet  I 
doube  whether  any  lesinoua  tree  ever  attaina  that  picturesque  bemity  in  a^ 
H^ich  we  admire  so  much  in  the  oak.  The  oak  continues  long  vigoroua  in 
his  braochea,  though  his  trunk  decays;  but  the  resinous  tree,  I  beneve,  de* 
cm  more  equally  through  all  its  parts,  and,  in  age,  ofteoer  presents  the  idea 
ofvegetable  decrepitude  than  that  of  the  stout  remains  of  a  ▼igoroua  cod- 
stittttion ;  and  yet,  in  many  circumstances,  even  in  thia  state,  it  may  be  ao 
ol^iect  of  picturesque  notice.  Thus,  we  see  in  the  form  of  the  stone  pine 
what  beauty  may  result  from  a  tree  with  a  round  head,  and  without  lateral 
bnoches,  which  reqoirea,  indrad,  a  good  example  to  prore.  When  we  look 
oiinn  ash  or  an  elm,  from  which  the  lateral  branches  have  been  stripped,  as 
is  the  practice  in  some  countries,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  no  tree  with  a 
head  placed  on  a  long  stem  can  be  beautiful;  yet  in  Nature's  bands,  which 
can  mould  so  many  forms  of  beauty,  it  may  easily  be  effected.  Nature  hereof, 
however,  does  not  follow  the  rules  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  prodactioa 
of  this  kind  of  object.  The  beat  specimen  of  the  stone  pine  I  ever  saw  grew 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Oxford;  but,  for  the  aake  of  the  grooadit  occupied 
(l  never  heard  an^  other  reason  suggested),  it  was  lately  0791)  cut  down." 
{GUp,  For.  Seen.,  i.  p.  63.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  adds  to  this  passi^ge, 
that  he  ^^te  agrees  with  Oilpin  as  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  stone 
pme.  **  we  fmiuentlj^ find  it  introduced  mto  the  landscapes  of  Claude;" 
he  aontiattes,  ^me  artist  availing  himself  of  its  heavy  deep-toned  masa  of 
foliage  to  give  effect  to  the  brilliuicy  of  his  sky  and  distance.  It  is  quite  a»> 
socialed  in  our  minds  with  Italy,  and  her  magnificent  remains.'*  (Lamd, 
GUp.,  i.  p.  169.) 

I  Mlt  SUmOiMi,  Propagatum^  and  Culiwre.  The  soil  riiould  be  deep,  sandy, 
and  diy,  and  the  dtuadon  sheltered,  though  the  plants  should  not  be  crowded. 
T^  tends  are  procured  from  foreign  cones,  which  are  generally  pnrdiaaed 
ii|  the  aatamn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  seeds  taken  out  of  them 
bgr  throwing  them  into  hot  water,  and  treating  them  Kke  those  of  pinaster, 
lliey  are  frequently  town  in  pots  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  preserved 
ip  a  frame,  and  kept  gentlv  moist,  till  the  spring ;  when  most  of  the  seeds  wiU 
dome  up,  though  some  will  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  second  year,  llieir 
tardpf  germination  is  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  shdl  of  the  seed,  which  some 
cnltivatons  break  before  sowing,  though  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  seed.  The 
(Unta  which  come  up  should  be  transphuited  into  small  pots,  irfter  midsum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  or,  at  all  events,  not  later  than  the  followmg  spring ; 
and,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  should  be  kept  during  winter  hi  a  nrame, 
quitaclese  to  the  ghiss^  The  plants  are  very  tender  for  the  first  two  or  three 
.yeaf^;  ,but  ixk  the  fourth  and  fiifUi  years  they  will  endure  the  open  av,  in  the 
^ipif^t^^  of  London  and  Paris,  without  any  protection.  The  teavea  of  this 
(^pecic^r  as  well  as  of  several  others,  have  ouite  a  different  appearance  for  the 
4int  tWQ.  years  from  what  they  have  ever  afterwards :  they  ate  verv  gtaaoous, 
ciliated  on  thi^  margins,  very  short,  and  very  sharp-pointed.  During  this 
P^iod,  they  are  single  and  without  sheaths ;  but  afterwarda  they  come  out  in 
jp^Sy  wUh  sheaths^  these  pairs  being  what  are  considerad  by  botanists  as 
^iJ^^Yje,  sl^Qot%.  as  alr^94y  mentioned,  p.  8.108.    The  nuracry  tscatmeat  of 


tfM«tDiw]pihe^(stlMft'8aii«^  M  <hfttrecx>Mtaneiided>fortliep^iitt6terrthui«ped^ 
teHf^iriBo  very  loAg  taproots,  which  rafnder  it  weicessiity  tor  b^eytfemefy  ^aM- 
M  m  taking' them  op  (^  removid :  indeed,  ^tey  ahould  getieri^  be  gf  own  ih 
|p»t»t  aA^>  wbte  the;f  are  tamed  oat  of  the  potri  to  be  pWmted  where  th^ 
are  filially  to  r^xmin,  the  gfeateftt  care  ahoald  be  taicen  to  stretch  odt  the 
loots,  ana  to  spread  them  carefully  ii>  every  direction. 

Siaa$rtar,  It  b  fMmrkrtsle  that  there  it  no  reMUl  of*  Mofte  pine  M  fingfaad  KHtt«H  IfM  fttaiibiBid 
a  rii»»fTiike  ttsa  No  apveimoni  aie  neittUwed  eithec  bT  MiUer  vr  Oil  W«Ueer ;  and Ae  itwentm 
bj  Otlpin  to  hayebeen  groiring  in  the  BoUnie  Garden  at  Oxford,  and  another,  vith  a  strai^t  ften, 
f^ceftamknote  for  a  coumderable  height,  Whh  a  great  branching  htad,  at  OKI  CbuH,  Intrvlaifd, 
desoibcd  by  Haje^  were  probably  nloaitars.  Tbece  a«  no  tree  of  this  afeciea  at  WhitttHi  or  fMft 
HiU:  the  one  at  Kew  is  a  mere  bush:  at  ia  that  at  Purser's  CroM ;  and  Mr.  Xambert  pnljf  jnet^giis 
(Me  lit  the  gantai  of  H.  Oivendish,  EiM).,  at  Clapham,  btit  does  not  state  Ka  age  or  height  ^ 

f(n§img  Tfwau  In JBoglaod.  lo  DeTonshire^  at  Luecombe,  1 1  yaan  ptasted,  16  ft^Mglu  loBltlt. 
•hire,  in  a  garden  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  on  entf  ring  Reading,  a  handsome  Uee,  30  ft.  Jhicb, 
miA  a  dear  trunk  of  15  ft,  and  a  broad  spreading  head  iipwacdi  of  90  ft.  hi  diameter,  m  Sunrejvat 
Bs0kbat  Park,  16  ycaxa  planted,  18  ft.  high ;  at  Oakham,  S3  years  plantad,  f6ft.  Mgk  |.  M  Bnrwabd 
Park.  .15  ftHiigh.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  19  years  planted,  it  is  H  ft.  high.  In  Hertlordshira  at 
Cheshunt,  8  yean  planted,  6ft.  Gin.  high.  In  SUflbrdshire,atTVenthaA],  26  years  planted,  it'ii  Wh. 
h«h  i  in  tfan  Handswocth  Nursery*  IS  yean  pknted,  it  is  8  ft<  high,  la  wflMk,  InlhaBucy  Botuttc 
Garden,  8  years  planted,  it  is  8  ft.  high ;  at  Flnborough  Hall,  16  years  pUnted,  18  ft.  nigh  i  at,  Aouptqn 

Hall,  14  jean  planted.  9  ft.  high In  Scotland.  In  Kirkeudbrtght,  at  St  Mary's  Txle,  14  years  planted 

it  is  8  ft,  kigh^— In  Ireland.  At  Dublin,  in  the  Olasneirin  Oardesi,  S3  yean  planted,  90  it.  high.  In  Cotk, 
at  Castle  Freke,  38  ft.  high.  In  Down,  at  BalWleady,  60  years  planted,  45 ft.  high..^n  Flranc^,  At 
Paris,  in  the  Jardhti  des  Pfamtes.  100  yean  old,  it  Is  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  tronk  S  ft.,  and  of  the 
bend  4fift. ;  at  Tookn,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden,  10  yean  planted,  IS  ft.  high  ;  at  A«sanehei^  99 
yean  planted,  90  ft.  hi^— In  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  it  is  a  green-house  plant, 

C&mmerdal  Statutict,  Seeds,  in  London,  are  2s.  per  lb.  Piaiit8»  one  year^ 
leedLings,  6f .  per  hundred ;  in  pots,  from  1  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  It.  and  U*  €<^..eadi ; 
at  New  York,  one  dollar. 

§  iv.  HaJepenses. 

Sect,  Gkar.  Leaves  slender.  Cones  as  long  as  the  leaves,  stalked^  with 
the  terndnations  of  the  scales  flattened.  Buds  small,  roundish,  imbrieatM, 
and  altogether  without  resin. 

t  14.  P.  HALEPB^Nsis  AU,    The  Aleppo  Pine.  .. , 

Jdtnt^ftetUifm.  Ait  Hort  Kew.,S.p.367.;  Lam.  Pin.,edS.,  1. 17.;  Desf.  FL  Ait.  S.  p^  SSA  f  UIO. 
Dict^No,S.tS06.i  N.  DuHam.,  5.  p.S3S.  ;Hayne  Dend.,  p.  173.;  Lawson's  AUnual,  p.  30^; 
Ifodfl.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 


P.  hieroeolymitkna  Bu  Ham.  Arb.^  S.  p.  19&  ;  J>.  marttiaia prima  JliilMtaMs;  Vlnde 
J^rusalem^  Fr. 

Stgrttvmgt.  MDL  Diet,  No.  8. 1 908. ;  Lamb,  na,  ed.  2.,  1. 1 7.  (ezclnslTe  of  the  ripe  oooe,  whtcli 
as  that  of  P.  Larleio) ;  our  Jfe.  Slia.  to  our  usual  scale;  and  J^.  8110.  to  2112,  j  tOl  ftnaa>tpeoi. 
mens  from  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  . , 

^pec.  Char,y  4^.  Leaves  in  pairs,  very  slender.  Cones  pyraoHdali  rounded 
at  the  l^se,  turned  downwards,  smooth,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  stalhed. 
(Zi»f ., and  obs.)  Buds  (see^g.  2110.)  from  ^in.  to  Jin.  loi^  ;  and 
from  ^in.  to  ^in.  broad;  imbricated,  roundish,  somewhat  poiotadi 
wholly  without  resin ;  and  altogether  like  those  of  a  pinaster  m  iuiin»« 
ature.^  Cones  (^.211 1.)  from  2iin.  to  3  in.  in  length ;  and  from  l^in. 
to  Ijin.  in  brea£h;  invariably  turned  downwards^  so  as  to  focra 
an  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  Footstalks  of  the  cones  from  ^in.. 
to  ^'m*  in  length.  Scale  (JSg.  21 12.  «)  from  1  j in.  to  l( iiu  long*  and 
}in.  broad.  Seed,  without  the  wing  (c),  from  ^in.  to  ^ in.  in  lengU)^ 
and  -^  in.  in  breadth ;  with  the  wing  (6),  from  1  in.  to  1 J  in*  in  length* 
Cotyledons  about  7.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  climate  o(  London^ 
about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  SltO 

Vmie^eM,  None  of  these  are  very  distinct.  P.  bri^tw,  judging  from'  the 
young  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  woiSd  lippeat'  to 
belong  to  jP.  halep^nsis,  from  the  leaves  and  buds;  but,  a.^  the  cohes'^n 
lfr«  Lambert's  figure  are  sessile,  produced  in  chistern,  and  stafid  '6vX 
horiaontally,  it  seems  rather  to  approach  P.  Pkiaster ;  and  wfe  ^tXt'  there- 
fore give  It  as  a  doubtful  species  in  a  future  page.  Two  d^ee^  df'P. 
halepeoais  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  have  bOfrte.C^es;''aftd 
thoae  of  one  tree  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  Other;  a^d 
this,  is  the  only  variety  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  eertain  from 
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oculv  demoDBtruion.    One  haa  beer 

introduced  from  the  neighbouriiood  of 

Oeaoabj  Captun  Cook,  of  which  there 

is  H  ;oung  plant  in   the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden ;   but  it  haa   not  vet 

shown  any  character  differing  trom  that 

of  the  Hpecies;  a  cone,  howerer,  which 

we  pcsseiis  of  this  variety  is  smaller  thaa 

that  of  the  species;  and  the  raised  enda 

of  the  scales  are   more   prominent,  ap- 
proaching in  a  slight  d^;ree  to  the  ronn 

of  those  of  the   conea  of  P.  /lister. 

Hr.  Lambert,  in  the  second  edition  of  t; 

his  Genui  Pinta,  has  figured  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  variety  of  P.  halcpensLS  , 

under  thename  of  i'.marltima;  but,  as  [ 

he  has  given  in  his  figure  three  cone 

of  three  different   shspeB,   and   as  n 

livine  plant  in   England  is  referred  ti  . 

nothing  can   be   determined   definitely   \ 

respecting  it.     We  shall,  however,  rive 

the  name  among  those  of  other  varieties, 

real  or  conjectural. 

I   P.  A.  S  minor  has  the  cones  rather 
smaller  than  the  species.    There 
IB  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,   in  1837, 
t£ter    having    been     15    years 
planted,  was  20 ft.  high,  with  a  spreading  branchy  habit;  but  with- 
out any  other  marked  difference  from  tnc  species. 
I   P.  il.  3  marilinui,  P.  marftima  Lamb.  Pin,,  eU.  2.,t  .6.  —  Acc(»iiing  to 
Mr.  Lambert's  ^ure,  the  cones  of  this 
variety,  in  the  different  forms  in  which  he   i 
has  given  it,  are  all  lai^er  than  those  of  m 
the  species.      The  three  cones  given  in  ||' 
Mr.  Lambert's   plate   are,  one   from   the  I'l  ■ 
Sherardian  herbarium,  which  pomts down-  '" 
wards,  and  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
b^ng  thicker;  one  collected  in  Greece  by   | 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  which  points   I 
upwards ;   and  one  from  a  tree  in   Syot 
tiardens,  which  no  longer  exists,  but  whict 
is  stated  in  the  text  also  to  point  upwards, 
A  tree  in  the  Horti cultural  Socicty'sQar* 
den, received  from  Sir  Charles  MoDck.Bnd 
SBJU  to  be  the  true  P.  marltiraa  of  Lam- 
bert, is  nothing  more  than  P.  Pin&ster ; 

as  is  the  one  at  Dropmore,  received  from  Mr.  Lambert  himidf. 
It  is  somewhat  more  fastigiate  in  habit  than  that  tree  is  genially, 
but  this  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  s  variation.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert has  given  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  uses  made 
of  this  variety  in  Greece,  from  Dr.  Sihthorp's  pliers,  published 
in  Walpole's  MemoiT$:  — "  Peiikot,  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
in  Greece.  It  furnishes  a  resin  (hretiac'),  tar,  and  pitch  (puis); 
all  of  considerable  importance  for  economical  puiposes.  Through- 
out Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  becoming  acid  by  means  of  the 
resin,  which  is  employed  in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  half  to 
to  okes  of  wiuc.     The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building  are  taken 
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from  thia  tree,  and  from  the  PUiu  (Pinus  Plaea).  The  resioout 
parts  of  the  wood  of  the  Peukot  ore  cut  into  smalt  pieces,  and  serve 
for  candles,  called  dadia.  The  cones  (komoi)  are  sometimcB  put  into 
the  wine  barrels.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning  hides.  The  wood  is 
much  employed  by  carpenters  in  building."  (Lamb,  Pm,,  ed.  B.,  I. 
p.  17.) 
t  P.  ^  4  geuufani,  P.  genu^nsis  Coot  — The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was  raised  from  cones  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Genoa,  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1830.  It  has  not  yet  borne  cones  in 
England,  and  doea  not  appear,  in  foliace  and  habit,  diBerenC  from 
the  species.  The  cone  we  possess  is  3ra.  lone,  and  IJin.  in  dia- 
meter at  (he  broadest  end,  and  regularly  pyramidal.  The  length  of 
the  stalk  in  I  in, 

Dacr^liim.     A  tree,  rising   penerally  to  the  height  of  85  ft.  or  30  ft., 
though  sometimes  to  that  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  acquiring,  at  the 

Kund,  from  4ft,  to  5  ft.  of  circumference.  When  young,  it  boa  a  spreading 
d,  with  more  slender  branches  than  most  other  jiires.  The  bark  of  the 
tnmk  and  branches  is  greyish  or  aah-coloured,  and  rather  smooth,  even 
when  the  tree  is  old.     The  bark  of  the  young 

branchea  is  greenish,  and  less  scaly  than   is  ,  ?II3 

usual  in  species  of  this  genua.     The  old  trees  '" 

faave  a  round  head,  and  are  generally,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  broader  than  they  are  high.  The 
leaves  ore  of  a  deep  ^een,  em.  or  Sin.  long, 
most  commonly  2  in  a  sheath,  but  some- 
times, though  rarely,  3  ;  and  they  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  double  stiind  round  the 
branchea.  They  never  remain  longer  than  two 
years  on  the  tree;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  branches  of  old  trees  have  a  naked  appear- 
ance,  and  the  head  looks  open,  straggling,  and 
thin.  The  male  catkins  are  reddish,  from  ^  in. 
to  J^  in.  in  length,  on  short  pedicels,  disposed 
in  branches  of  30  or  40  together.  The  crest 
is  large,  proportionsbly  to  trie  size  of  the  an- 
thers, and  IB  rounded.  The  female  catkins 
are  not,  as  is  usual,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
tbc  shootof  the  year,  but  come  out  at  the  side 

of  the  ahoot,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it  ;  they  point  outwards  during  tl  . 
flowering,  and  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  slightly  tinged  with  red.  The  cones 
have  very  strong  pedundes  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length;  and,  as  they 
advance  in  size,  they  take  a  direction  almost  perpendicularly  downwards. 
Hie  coitea  are  of  a  very  regular  pyramidal  form,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
base;  'im.  or  3  in.  long;  of  a  yellowiah  or  fawn  colour,  but  taking  a  ^yish 
tinge  when  mature.  The  extremities  of  the  scales  project  very  slightly  : 
they  are  scarcely  angular,  and  are  somewhat  convex.  The  seeds  are  oval 
l^in.  long,  pointed  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  wings  measuring 
I  m.  in  length.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  ncquiring  the  height 
of  ISft.or  20  ft.  in  ten  years;  after  which  it  increases  more  slowly,  and,  in 
England  at  leaat,  loses  much  of  its  beauty,  by  the  head  becoming  open  and 
straggling.  The  head,  from  its  rapid  growth,  generally  leans  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  prevading  wind  of  the  locality  blows  the 
mmches,  in  ]  oung  trees,  generally  resting  on  the  ground ;  so  that  the  trunk  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  erect  and  straight.  The  cones  are  produced  at  the  age  of  10 
years,  but  seldom  in  any  great  quantity.  The  hncst  trees  which  we  have 
seen  of  this  species  are  at  White  Knights  and  Dropmore ;  at  which  places,  in 
IB37,  there  were  trees  IT  ft.  and  27  ft.  high.  That  in  the  Horticultural 
Society'a  Garden,  of  which  a  portrait  U  given  in  our  last  Volume,  was,  in 
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1B34,  after  being  12  years  planted,  18  ft.  high.    P.  halep^nsb  is  the  jmtt 
tendsf  of  European  pines,  not  even  excepting  P.^  Pf  nea.    _  .      * 

^Geography.  The  Aleppo  pine  is  indigenous  in  Syria,  in  the  ndjdiboiir- 
hood  of  Aleppo,  in  Jerusalem ;  in  Barbary,  on  the  mountains  of  Atlas ;  on 
the  hills  of  rrovence,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  and  Freju9,  la 
France,  where  it  is  called  the  pin  blanc ;  and  throughout  great  part  of  Spain, 
According  to  Captain  Cook,  it  forms  great  part  of  the  forests  of  Upper 
Catalonia,  and  in  the  Aleborca,  a  district  of  New  Castile,  near  the  Oiiaa»- 
bsara,  but  not  rising  so  high  on  the  mountains  as  the  P.  Pinaster*  It  is . 
always  found  in  dry,  sandy,  warm  soils,  and  thrives  admirably  among  rocks^ 
where  the  roots  of  few  other  trees  will  find  subsistence. 

Hittory.  The  Aleppo  pine  was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  1683,  by 
Bishop  Compton,  unoer  the  name  of  P.  hierosolymitana.  (Ra^g  Letters^ 
p.  171.)  In  1732,  cones  of  the  tree  were  sent  fi*om  Aleppo  to  Miller,  who 
raised  plants  from  them,  most  of  which,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1740.  As  cones  are  readily  procured  from  France,  the 
species  is  not  rare  in  British  nurseries ;  but,  though  one  of  the  most  oma- 
menta!  of  the  genus,  it  has  not  been  much  planted.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  it  is  not  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  being  destroyed  there  by  very  severe  winters,  such  as  that  of  1788, 
which  killed  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital;  and  in  Oer* 
many,  and  at  New  York,  it  is  a  green-bouse  plant. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  wtiite,  with  a  fine  gnun,  which  becomes 
dark  in  old  trees.  In  Provence,  it  is  much  used  for  joinertr,  and  also  for 
making  pumps  for  vessels.  According  to  Bosc  (Attn,  de  PAgr,^  Feb.  1826, 
as  quoted  by  Delamarre),  the  Aleppo  pine  is  very  common  between  Mar- 
seilles and  Antibes,  where  it  rivals  m  height  and  thickness  the  pinaster,  and 
its  wood  is  considered  very  superior.  The  chief  employment,  however,  of 
the  tree  is  for  extracting  its  resinous  products,  for  which  it  is  much  preferred 
to  the  pinaster.  The  liauid  resin  extracted  from  this  tree  in  Frovence^ 
where  it  is  called  le  pm  Mane,  is  often  sold  for  Venice  turpentine ;  and  the 
tar  produced  by  it  in  the  same  country  is  esteemed  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  Bordeaux,  which  is  made  from  the  pinaster.  The  variety  P.  h.  mari- 
tiroa,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  2232.,  is  used  for  various  purposes  in,  Greece,  and, 
among  others,  the  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  hides.    In  Britain,  P.  hale* 

(>^nsis  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental ;  and,  when  planted  singly  on  a 
awn,  it  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.    Accorduig  to 
Bosc,  it  Li  the  most  elegant  of  Eufopean  pines. 

SjiaiUtieM.  In  EngUod.  At  Fulbun  Palaee,  17jr«an  planted,  it  to  SO  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at 
Oaihani  Pork,  U  years  planted,  it  to  13  n.  high.  In  Berluhire,  at  White  KnighU,  SB  yeaia  planted, 
it  to  57lt  high.  In  HertfoideMre,  at  Chcthunt,  10  yeuv  planted.  It  to  16  ft  taii^  In  ataflbntobbZ 
at  Tkembam,  it  to  90  ft  high.  In  SuMk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  IS  yean  planted,  it  to  16  ft.  high.  In 
Worontcnhirt^  at  Croome,  40  yean  planted,  it  to  40  ft  high. — In  Ireland.  In  the  Olasnerin  Botanie 
Garden.  35  years  planted,  kt  to  16  ft.  high ;  at  Tereniue,  8  yean  planted,  to  to  8  ft  high.  In  Kilkenny, 
at  Woodstock,  it  It  SO  ft.  high.~-In  nance,  at  Parte,  in  the  Jardin  des  Planlet,  40  yean  ptanted. 
it  li  45  fl.  high,  diameter  of  Cne  trunk  I  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  SO  ft. 

Commercial  Statistics,  PUnts,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s,  6d,  each  ; 
at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  75  cents. 

1  15.  P.  BRu'TiA  Ten.    The  Calabrian  Pine. 

Identificaticn.    Ten.  FL  Nap.  Prod.,  pi  6Bl  ;  Synopi.,  ed.  alt.,  p.  66. ;  Syll.,  p.  477. :  Lamb.  Ffn..  rol.  3. 

t  ML  ;  Lawion's  Manual,  p.  3S8. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
fjtmamjfme.    P.  condjomerkta  Or^Ur  Pt.  Enicct  at  ouotod  by  Lambeit. 
Et$gftmnfi».  Ltinb.  Fin.,  vol  91 1. ». ;  and  our  JIgg.  2115.  and  21 1&,  fhmi  Lambett,  and  Uom  a  yovnc 

tree  In  the  Hortlcuttural  Society'!  Oarden,  leot  thci«  by  Mr.  Lambert  * 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c  Leaves  in  pfdrs,  very  long,  slender,  wavy.  Cones  sesnle, 
crowded,  ovate,  smooth.  Scales  truncate  at  the  apex,  flattlsh,  umbilicate. 
(Lamb,)  Bods  (tee  Jig.  2 1 14.)  J  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad ;  ovate,  pointed, 
whitish,  and  wholly  without  resin ;  centre  bud  surrounded  by  three  smaller 
buds.  Leaves  from  34  in.  to  4  in.  long,  on  the  young  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden ;  but  above  6  in.  long  in  Mr.  Lambert's  figure. 
Sheaths,  in  both,  tess'thaA  | in.  in  length. 
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'Daet^itlion,    "  A  middle-siied  tree,  with  many  large  nprcadins 
bnncbei.    BaA  greyish  brown,  smooth,  not  cracked,  biit  corcred 
•Ml  dn)re*fei]  tubercles.     Leaves  in  Iwoa,  rarely  in  threes,  very   ' 
long,  ileiildcr,  ElBbtom,  wav}-,  spreading,  about   9  in.  long ;    light 
green,  caOaticulate  above,  convex  beneath,  Bemilate  on  the  margin, 
termin&ted  by  a  small  conical  callous  mucro;  sheaths  about  Jin. 
long,  pervistent,  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  membranaceous,   entire 
rtand   the  tops ;  gnarded  at  bottom  with  a  linear-lanceolate,  revo- 
Inte,  br^t  brown,  thread-like,  ciliated  scale  (metamorphosed  leaf). 
Ctmea  acs^e,  generally  in  clusters,  ovate,  smooth,  brownish,  2  in. 
10  3  in.  long.    Cones  truncate  at  the  apei,  flaltiah,  trapezoidal,  um-       ^"* 
locate,  smooth,  obsoletely  4-angled;  umbilicus  dilated,  depressed,  sontewlwC 
hoQow,  aah-coloured.  (JJ,  Don.)     This  species  is  nearly  related  to  P.  Ii.  mwir 
tiDia ;  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  both  from  it  and  P.  balepcnsis  by  ita  very 
" —  long  wavy  leaves,  and  by  its  shorter,  sessile,  clustered 


Larfcio ;  btit  thev  are  more  slender,  and  rather  longer,  and  both  species  dlBer 
essentially  in  their  cooes.  Sprengel  has  referred  it  to  P.  Pin&ater,  not  even 
allowing  it  the  rank  of  a  variety ;  but  do  two  spedes  can  be  more  distinct. ' 
The  learea  in  P.  i%&ster  are  twice  as  stout,  atrsight,  and  rigid,  nod  disposed 
in  interrupted  verticels;  and  the  cones  are  donblo  the  siie,  with  the  scales 
elevated  and  aneular.  Tlie  tree  of  P.  briktia  is  said  to  aCtwa  a  coDsidcrabte 
rize,  and  to  yield  timber  of  excellent  quality."  (Lamh.  Pm.,  \a,  t.  BE.)  Hr. 
Lambert  lias  raised  joung  plants  at  Boytan,  which  be  baa  diatriboted  to'  dtf- 
ferent  public  and  private  establishments,  including  tba  Uoitiniltund  Society's 
Garden. 
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App.  i.  Species  of  Pine  havhig  Two  Leaves  in  a  Shealk,  wkic 
•aie  cannot  with  certainly  refer  to  any  of  the  preceding  Sections. 

dW  Man.,  P.S48.1  P  P.  IltML6nlll  Crtt  L»tm  Id  pmln,  »f?T '??■■■;"?  "™"  •  "™',*"" 
JoUorthe .bihen dmule-liMt"*.  i'^™!^J_^.*f''*^lEh  u^SilS'^^i/it  ihVhi*  M^ 
'li'°^'SSlISi'»M!^l'°A°llfc"i'mtt"o(  calSfcmd  iwotahlfidenllial  wItbJ'.  •in*™i 

iuU>nioilifl»elmm  tnthe  B.nlatanh«bMl        "       '    " 

■  Osml  Hopfe  whtre  It  wu  nlMd  ftm  jewU 

(d>,  DOT  Ujrtm  pUou,  h«e  t»  bmtat™io™J 

culta^,  t-Sh  ™^in6m°i  apire  wid  dacrlp 

bn  in  l^e  winr.    In  hibilof  growib  uid  «»< 


Mr.  liBbm"!  ^*i«  »  ■■—"  - 1~~ 

mm  Uia  Cape  or  Osml  Hope,  when  j..  ljjii  Lplroiluciia  unncr  rnc  ninii  m  r  -imimimM; 

SS'Sf  KSS^"!&™  "  «  ^iriif/l  ptanl  ««l.rf  (WO  K.  CU.  imtKr^n™;  Put.,  undtr 

liiniltHxldo  Hiio«,V^»Mrh  Ihc  Eul  nf  Abw<l«o 
bu  HM  111  ■  wieliiKn,  iHil  "*"  '«"•  »"  I"  "■"» 
f .  MuMiiaiio  Pro'i™*  Don  ooniWm,  u we  liHi«« 
■       .  nolhiiv  more  lh.n  F.  ripywj.  "^."i? 


iHilbTHbO™»ll«Duk»Df  DwoniSirfc  inemoM 
iiM  lAiU  IhoH  or  p.  FlB^ina  In  Uw  unnlnulon  or 
theti  Bilai,  but  tbei  «e  much  ■«^'«' «« .^"^^ 

lata  wen  bnHiihl  hone  i  but  Mr.  Pnton  Inftmu 
ut_ih»tOiei«Bmf»|i5™n«"J_^_»JJ^^,IJ;;^^ 


In  their  niee  to  lho«  of  P.  FtaUtti  end  i".  Pi™.  jpl 

w«  hi.E  nudcal  them  In  tbll  AppendU,  rtlhet  th«n  \\ 

whlch.SJUrer 'tiMmieSe.  iMj  iumlelj^fcMd^^  ^  ^^^ 


Id  thee^  iD  >  lew  jtaa,  will 

Sect.  ii.  Temdtte. — Leaves  3  tn  a  Sheath. 
A.  Conet  iardfy  to  long  at  the  Leevei ;  the  Scakt  wilh  FridUt, 
}  V.  Ta^da. 
Sect.Char.  LaTeaSinaBheath.longerthfuithe  conu.  Cones  in  twos, threec, 
or  clusters,  with  the  Males  prickly.  The  trunk  and  lar^  braochea  throw 
out  tufts  of  foliage  and  abortive  shoots,  even  in  the  thickest  parts,  and  in 
every  stage  of  the  tree's  growth.  NadTes  of  North  America. —  The  kinds 
broiuht  together  in  this  section,  though  generally  considered  species,  may, 
possibly,  be  only  varieties.  Though  the  pinea  belonging  to  this  division  are 
easily  known  by  the  cones,  and  even  by  the  leaves  and  buds,  when  the  trees 
are  mature  and  seen  together;  yet  we  have  found  none  bo  difhcult  to  deter' 
mine  by  thdr  leaves  and  buds,  when  the  plants  are  young.  In  general,  the 
leaves  of  i'.  7^'da  are  longer,  stronger,  and  of  a  more  glaucous  hue;  and  its 
buds  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  kind  in  the  section.  P.  rigida  has 
shorter  leaves,  fewer  of  them,  and  they  are  less  glaucous;  and  the  buds  are 
long,  cylindrit^,  and  blunt-pointed.  P.  $er6tiua  resonbles  P.  rigida  in  the 
leaves,  but  these  are  still  fewer,  and  the  cones  are  c^-ahaped.  The  P. 
variitnlis  of  Lambert,  according  to  his  figure,  is  different  from  any  of  these, 
and  in  no  way  resembles  the  P.  mltis  of  Michaux,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
synooyme.  TheP.mitisorMichauxisknown  with  certainty  at  first  sight,  by 
"'  »•  thickly  set,  and  slender,  ^ort  leaves ;  and,  above  ali,l)y  the 
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Ltp^SAiU, 

f.  tU  1  Harnc  Dnd.,  p.  17 


mlet-coloured  glaucous  bloom  of  the  sbcMiU.  (Seep.2195.)  AsP-mltu 
bu  frequently  three  leavea,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  tbis  section,  but 
iu  buds  are  scaly,  and  not  resinous. 

J   ]6.  P.  TjE'da  L.  TTie  Frankincense,  or  LobhUy,  Pine. 

i  B»ii;h., ».  n  173,  i  Alt.  Hort  Kr«.,  3,  p.  36a  i  MLthi. 
I.IS.i  PurthTI.  Amn.  S«iI.,E  p.  644.)  N.  Du  mni,,  5. 
I  MuuD,  p.  SSI. ,  Bon  JitiL,  IS31,  p.  SI7&  |  Lodd.  Ot., 

4«iwM,  r.  nslill  tfmh  Grpn.  rtfjr..  1K  :  p.  rirglnltiu  IHiuiniii  trfpiKl  Phik  .lAx.,  tBT.  I 
Whnc  Ploe,  It  I>Menbiiri  and  Hlehmaiid,  In  Vinlnia  i  OldAcId  Pine,  rfntrr.  j  Pin  de  I'Enceiii,  fV-. 
B^iTwlM.     LvnliL  Pin..  (d.li.,  1. 1. 15,  i  N.  DuHmd.,  t,7i  l  3,i  Hiclix.  N.  Amei.  Sjl.,  I.  IU. ; 

tDMSoclctTi  DropniDrv,  And  Sjdd  vp«Imnu, 

^w.  CAsr.,  4^.     Leares  in  tlirees,  elongated.     Cones  often  in  pairs,  shorter 

than   the   leaves;     oblong,   pynmidaJ,   somewhat   truncate    ft 

the  apex  (  scales  witii  sharp  prickles,  turned  inwards.  Crest 
«  of  the  anthers  rounded.  {Lou.)  Buds,  on  young  trees  (see 
fj!g.  21ie.),iin. 

long,  and   }in. 

bnmd  ;  pointed, 

with       straight 

sides;  brownish 

red,  eod  more 

covered  with  re- 
than  any 
nis  other  species,  | 
except  P.Banltsia'na.  Buds  I 
onthefiiU-growntreeatSy- 
on.aain^.SISO.  Leaves 
(Bee;%,ell9.>froin5iin. 
to6}  in.  long,rigid,  bluntly  | 
pointed,  channeled  in  the 
middlCi  with  sheaths  from 
fin.  to  1  in.  long;  brown, 
ud  ftintly  ringed.  Cones  : 
3|ia.  to  4iin.  long,  and 
from  1}  in.  to  2  in.  broad ;  ' 
scales  U  in.  long.  Seed 
unaU;withthewin^  I,^Vin-  i 
long.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  the  tree  flowers 
in  May,  but  in  Carolina  it 
dowers  in  April.  The 
cones  ripen  in  the  Au> 
gust  of  the  second  year. 

t  P.  T.  8  alopecuroldca 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
ed.  «.,  V.  p.  317., 
the  Fox-tuI  Frank* 
incense  Pine.is  said 
to  have  the  leaves 
spreading,  an  d  more 
squarrose  than  the 
species.  There  is 
a  plant  of  this  name 
in  the  Horticultu- 
ral Sodety's  Gar- 
den, which,  8  years  planted,  Is  10  ft.  high ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
difierent  from  the  spedes.    Pursh  is  of  opinion  that  this  variety 
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is  nothing  more  than  the  P,9eg6liok 

' '  of  Michaux,  but  Lambert  thinkft  it  ^  n^ 
riety  of  P.  Hgida. 

JQimipt^.  A  lofty  tree,  often,  in  America, 
upwards  oF  80  ft.  hish,  "with  a  trunk  sometimes 
clear ^Dfbranches  to  the  height  of  60  ft.,  and  from 
2  ft.  to  9  ft*  in  diameter^  with  a  wide*Bpreading 
head.^  T|iq  l^ves  are  broad,  pointed,  flat  on  the 
UM^'«ufface,  and  forming  a  ridge  below;  of  a 
fin%  ikbt  rreen,  with  a  sheath  long  and  whitish  at 
firsts  but  becoming  abort,  thick,  and  brown  when 
old.  'The  CQces  are  about  4  in.  in  length ;  and  the 
scales  ti^inate  in  processes  which  have  the  form 
of  an  efongated  pyramid,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  P.  Pii&ster;  but  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
terminates  in  a  thick  sharp  prickle,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  P.  pungens,  and  turned  upwards. 
When  toe  cone  opens,  the  elongation  of  the  pro- 
cess contracts  laterally,  and  it  then  assumes  the 
form  of  ^regular  rhomboid.  The  timber  is  said  by  Michaux  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  sap  wood,  which  arises  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  the  ^consequent  thickness  of  its  annual  layers.  In  England,  in  the 
clbnate  of  London,  P.  TteMa  grows  vigorously,  there  being  large  trecs'at  Syon 
and  af  Kew,  which,  after  being  50  years  planted,  produce  shoots  of  from  9  in. 
to  1  ft.  every  year.  At  Dropmore,  a  tree,  of  which  J^,  2122.  is  a  portr^t  to 
ascaleof  1  in.to  I2ft., after  being  41  years  planted,  was,  in  1837,  37ft,  high. 

Geogfnphy  and  History.  P.  Tfe'da,  according  to  Pursh,  is  found  in  bar- 
ren sandy  situations,  from  Florida  to  Virginia,  All  the  woods  in  tlie 
soHlbeni  states,  he  says,  seem  to  be  seeded  with  it ;  fof,  when  any  piece  of 
clear  land  is  neglected  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  speedily  covered  with  this 
^geies  ;  and  hence  its  name,  amongst  the  inhabitants,  of  Oldfield  pine.  It  is 
cnffiieillt,  and  in  some  cases  almost  impracticable,  he  adds,  to  recover  the  lands 
which  have  been  overrun  with  young  pines  of  this  species,  as  the  ground  ap- 
pters  to  have  lost  all  fertile  properties  for  any  otner  vegetable  than  these 
tfees*^  Michaux,  whose  account  Pursh  characterises  «a  very  correct  wnd  in- 
structive, says  that  P.  7\eMa  is  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  districts  of 
North  Carblina  situated  north-east  of  the  ri- 
ver of  Cape  Fear^  over  an  extent  of  nearly  200 

miles ;  always  growing  in  dry  sandy  soil.     On 

spots  consisting  of  red  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 

it  is  supplanted  by  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitis 

Mu^,%  and  by  different  species  of  oak ;  the 

two  pines  regularly  alternating  according  to 

the  varieties  in  the  soil;  and  freoocntly  vanish- 
ing and  reapbearing  at  intervals  of  three  or 

four  milea.  **  in  the  same  parts  of  Viiginia,"  he 

ad^-»  *'  this  species  exclusively  occupies  lands 

thfthana  been  exhausted  by  cultivation;  and» 

anl4  forests  ofcak,  tnicto  of  100  or  200  acres 

ar^  i|Dt  onfre^ientlvseen  covered  with  thriving; 

yonilg  piMs.    In  we  more  southern  states,  it 

IS  Bie  uHMt  common  species  after  the  lone- 

\eSftd  {IImi  (P.  auatiiBlia) ;  but  it  grows  only 

in  the  baoah  swampa^tn*  loagnarrow  manhes 

thatimii'OfHl  the  pme  barrens,  and  near  the 

cn^l^^^^wUiYexa,  Yhfra.tbf^/K>iiiui.of  middiii^. 

fertUily^ancl  susceptible  of  iooprovement :  such 

i.s  tb^  vicii^itf  of  Charleston,  jn  South  .Caro- 
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fiaii,  triiich  k  covertfl  tp  the  dttstanee  of  five  or  Bb  ttiUat 
with  loUollj  i»nes.7  ^AScha.)  P.  SlfeVia  w«»  i««ro> 
dnced  into  BodaiKl  betore  1713,  by  Bishop  CompUm ; 
aaMiere  are  fine  apQcimens  of  die  tree  «t  Syoo»  lUw> 
antffl^re  especiallj^Bt  Pbin's  HUL  Of  one  of  (he  trees 
at  By<in,  and  of  one  of  those  at  Pain's  Hill  (ti^e  JUtter, 
donbdlesB,  the  handsomest  tree  of  the  species  in  £u* 
rQ|te),|KHtrBits  are  even  in  our  last  Volume.  As  seeds 
aie  easujr  procured  from  New  York,  the  species. is  not 
uneonuton  in  the  London  nurseries  j  and  it  is  more  fre- 
quent in  ebllectk>ns  than  most  other  American  pines.  It 
gfofws  fireoly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  rjpens 
cOocs  Ibere  ;  k  also  stands  the  open  ur  in  the  south  of 
QemuiDy^  <aDd  as  far  north  as  Berlin. 

ProperHes  arid  Uses,  The  wood,  as  already  observed, 
b  poroua,  and  not  very  durable ;  though  the  fineness  of 
its  grain,  and  consequently  its  durability,  vary  accord- 
mf  to  |he  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  In  some  ^ts  of 
V&fliaia,  three  fourths  of  the  bouses  are  built  with  logs 
of  5uB  pine ;  and  it  is  there  even  used  for  laying  the 
eround  floors,  instead  of  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitis). 
These  floors  are  formed  of  boards  only  4  in.  wide ;  andt 
thoo|^  they  are  strongly  nailed,  they  soon  shrink,  and 
become  uneven ;  a  result  which  does  not  take  place  when 
the  long-leaved  pine  (P.  australis)  is  used ;  the  concen- 
tric circles  of  which,  Michaux  observes,  are  twelve 
times  as  pumerous  in  the  same  space  as  those  of  P. 
TlseMa.  On  the  whole,  the  wood  of  this  latter  tree*  is 
little  esteemed  in  America  for  its  timber;  but  it  affords 
turpentine  in  abundance,  though  in  a  less  fluid  state 
than  that  of  the  long-leaved  pine.  Michaux  suggests  the  ide^  of  trviQg  it  a)pi^. 
with' the  pinaster  on  the  plains  of  Bordeaux, .and. envying  it  &ir  the  safifio 
purposes  as  that  tree. 

SiatUtict.    There  U  » tree  at  Syon  75  ft  high ;  one  »t  K«w  bei«Ma  40 ft*  aiid  fiO  ft.  )AA  a .  ¥mfM.  i 
VrmttdM,  S$1i.  htri) ;  and  a  numter  at  Paints  Hill,  60  ft  to 70  ft.  high  :  at  Dropmore,  it  Is  ^  ft  high. 
UlflbdoiH  1».  ptr  4U«rt }  and  of  planti,  Sa  aadk :  at  Btflwyll«r,  plMiU  «tt  8  S^^ 

1  17.  P.  Ri'oiDA  MUl.    The  rigid,  ,9r  Pi^<H^  Pi^e. 

KoHtoi.    Mill.  Diet,  No.  la  ;  Du  Rol  Harhk..  8. ru SQii  Waiy.  |l«yt.&  4i.t  MmMk  Ai^ 
».,  1x101.;  Lamb.  Piti,,  cd.  2.,  1 16»17.  i  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sy\..S.p.  190.  i  Pu«h  Fl»  Am«r. 
,  9.  p.  64a ;  Hantne  Dend.,  p.  174. ;  Lawion*s  Manaal,  p.  002. ;  N.  i>tt  Ham.,  p.  M. ;  Boa 
laVr  ..    gm  .  I^d.  Cat.,  oL  1836. 

WiB  rlgida  fi  Aft.  Hort.  Kew.,3.p.  368.,  Wi'ttd,  Bertd.  Bammx.,  p.8I0.  i  P.  cana- 
ilfomatriltlia.D«  HattK  Arb.'t.  ^  19a;  ?  >.  Tm'6*  «  Pair.  Diet.,  5.  p.  MO.;  ?  tlirce.1«av<d 
Virgioian  Pine,  Sap  Pine,  black  Pine ;  Fm  tMn6,  Pin  rmlc,  Fr, 

w^fwti»g$.    Lainbi  Pin.,  ed.  8.^  1. 1 16, 17. ;  KTDu  Ham.,  5.  t.  74. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  iroL  3. 
i,  144b )  o«tr >%.  8196.,  to  our  usual  Kale ;  dnd  jSf*.  8IS1  to  8185.,  of  ttie  natunA  lixe,  from  I>ro{>. 


Spec,  dutr^  4^.  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovufee^h&Oiig,  io  ^thraee  et 
four^  nttch  shorter  than  the  kssves;  tbear  gcsles  lenninsted  bftL 
wwam-ij^tny  point.  Male  catkins  elongated*  with  the  flrest  of  the 
antw^  4Uitted,  «od  roundish.  (I'M*.)  Buds,  on  yoimg  trees  (see  fig<. 
8l83l>'fi»ni  I  in.  to  fin  long,  ^in«  hfoiady  potnted,  biow«»  and 
covered  .with  resin ;  on  the  fuli-grown  trees  at  Drof»nore  as  in  j%. 
8125.  Leaves  (see  j^.  2124.)  from  ^^in.  to  4) id.  Un^i  shwih 
I  in.  'iong.  white  at  first,  and  afterwanis  heconinc  dacker,  thut 
aearceijr  black.  Cones  froin  2  J  in.  to  3  in.  tone,  and  frDm  l^in.  ta 
l|in.uroad;  scafes  Hin.  long,  teraiiaating  in  iwyBtesed.qnadrdargtai 
pyramids,  ending  in  a  prickle,  {lointing  oiitsrards.  tieed  iittla  mema 
than  4  in.  long;  but,  with  the  wing,  frooi  f  in.  to  fin.  long,    rrrtyinrfann,  *^ 

Variety,  According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  P.  T,  alopeeurSf  dea  Aii,  is  a  variety  o( 
P.  rigida,  characterised  by  its  much  shorter  and  stonter  leaves,  and  rts 
ontte-oblong,  much  narrower,  and  aggregated  cones.  (Latiib,  Pin,,  ed.  2., 
no.  17.)  7  F 
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JJetci^)tiott.  The  pitch  pine, 
in  America,  Michaux  infomw 
us,  varies,  according  to  soil 
and  situation,  fh>ni  IS  (i.  ctr 
15  ft.  to  70  ft,  or  60  ft.  in  hdght. 
"  The  buds  are  tiways  reduona ; 
and  its  triple  leaves  rnj  in 
length  from  l)in.  to  7  m.,  se- 
cording  to  the  desrcc  of  moit- 
ture  in  the  soil.  The  male  cat- 
kins are  t  in.  btf ,  Mmight,  and 
winged,  like  those  of  l£e  pond 
pine  (P.  Ber66oa).  The  sire  of 
the  cones  depends  on  tiie  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  leas 
than  I  in.  to  more  than  3in.  in 
length  1  tbey  are  of  a  pyraniidal 
shape,  and  each  sc^e  is  pointed 
with  an  acute  prickle  of  about 
^in.  long.  Whenever  these 
tnes  ^raw  in  masses,  the  conea 
-are  dupened  singly  over  the 
insaclMW ;  and  they  shed  their 
'weda  the  first  autumn  after  tbey 
•re  (HBtUTB;  but,  on  solitary 
tntea,  tiie  cones  are  collected  in 
a  of  four,  five,  a 

■  oloMd  for  wreral 
lyaan."  (Alteic.)  Thisspede* 
Itat  a  tbidc,  blockish,  deeply  fui^ 
irovBd  baric.  It  is  TenurkaMe 
fee  the  munber  of  its  brtudies, 
wUcb' occupy  two  thirds  of  hs 
ttindc^  and  tender  its  wood  ex- 
^orcmdy  kmtty.  The  coneoi- 
•ttit:  «fl>des  nre  widely  distant ; 
andlliree  fbuiths  of  the  wood 


itrflhelargertreesconsistsofaapwood.  On  moontaim and  greswllyTaada,  tSe 
Iwbod  is  compact,  heavy,  and  •urchatfed  with  rosin ;  wbanca  ia  maived  tfae 
-nanu  of  pilch  pine.  In  awampi,  on  the  con- 
ititey,  it  it  Ugti^  aoft,  awl  conpoud  dmmt 


j*rfMUy;oCaapwood;  wbeace  it  b  called  lU 
Mp  pwe.  in  Britiah  gwdeaa,  thetreeisaf  aa 
inpdbeMnhaaP.7\e\laHidP.ptegem;  Ibe 
lancinMn  at' Dvopnure,  after  being  41  jtatt 
fiUiitadi  beiBg.MpMdf  of  SI  ft.  fa^. 


i.iiOm^fMpia  'mid  Bittarg.  AocordiM  to 
'J^mbj'P.'tfddai  B  found  en  the  plains  from 
'iVihm  Bni^aid  to  Vjqpaia,  growing,  in  favoup- 
viMai^taUMHSi  t»*  Mty  \em  tree,  and  «Iber 
tb  di7sail,<arinvoi7  wat:  W  groond.  Hi-- 
.xhsni^iaMtM  «lnti  it  isfbnnd  ttroughoot  the 
jtiFtialiB  (rfiba  Uaitad'  Statoii  with  tfae-escepliDn 
IwrfjlheiimilinBpart  af  tbft  At]aMic  diimota, 

and  the  fertile  rc^idna  w«n  vf'tlle  Allcfkaay 
'>]fDaiib>in*)ilbut:iiiMtafakndiat]y  wban  lh«' 
.'miiit.ammj'  'EhemMii  uottiNn  posoM  ar 
indMdiiMi&iliX'ebMtvad  it  wam'ilhe  itidalvr- 

of  Brunswick, in  the  district  of  Muue;  and  Bur- 


eusaioLin. 


OOHl'PKRa.     Planus.' 


lington,  on  Lake  Oiamplain,  in  the  state  of  Vennont.  lo  these  placet,  it  grows 
commonl)'  in  light,  friable,  and  sandy  soils,  which  it  occupies  ■Imost  exciuu*<- 
If;  noleieecdtiig  12  (l.  oris  fl.  in  height;  and  where  itH  slender  branches,  laden 
with  puny  cones,  evioce  the  feebleness  of  its  vegetation.  Id  Pennsytrania  ukI 
Viifjaift,  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghnnies  are  sometimes  covered  with  it;  parti- 
culsrij  the  south  mountmns,  on  the  ridge  called  Saddle  Hill,  irhere  the 
soil  is^tather  richer,  and  where  (he  tree  attains  the  height  of  35f>.  or  40ft^ 
with  a  trunt  13  in,  or  15  io.  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  parts  of  New  Jeney, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  it  is  frequently  seen,  in  the  large  ceds  iwamps 
(which  are  constantly  miry,  or  covered  with  water),  TO  ft.  or  BO  ft,  high,  with 
a  trunk  from  20 in.  to  2Sin.  in  diameter,  and.  eiceeding  the  smroundinf 
trees  both  in  bulk  and  elevation.  It  supports  a  long  time  the  presence  tif 
sea  water,  which,  in  spring  tides,  overflows  the  salt  meadows,  where  it  is 
sometimes  found,  and  where  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  pine  tribe.  Hesdn. 
Brown  and  M'Nab  found  the  summits  of  the  Alleghnay  Hountoins  eotirefy 
covered  by  scraggy  trees  of  this  species,  with  dwarf  scruboak  {Qahwta 
Baaoftten)  as  underwood.  (Quart.  Jotim.  of  Agri.,  v.  p.  6(M-.)  On  diy 
eravelly  soil,  Hichaux  observes,  the  wood  of  P,  rigida  is  knotty ;  end,  in 
Sniaid  sitoations,  it  is  of  so  poor  a  quality,  as  to  be  unGt  for  works  wkich 
fwqtiire  atse^th  or  durability.  Tbb  species  seems  to  have  ibrmerly  abounded 
in  Coanecucut,  Masaachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire;  for,  from  die  besin- 
.  nii^  of  the  eighteenth  century,  till  1776,  these  states  rumiabed  Britain  with  ft 
Conlnderable  quantity  of  tar.  About  the  year  1 70&,  a  mi«nodersundkig  faxing 
nkeil  place  hetween  Oreat  Britaia  and  Sweden,  from  which  latter  country 
th(t.Bt]tish  government  had  principally  drawn  its  supply  of  tar.  Great  Britain 
encoui^ged  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  northern  part  of  Americs,  by  a 
premnun  of  U.  sterling  for  every  barrel  of  tti  made  from  dead  wood,  and  Si, 
for  every  bdtrel  made  from  green  wood ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  this 
tree  fumisbii^  tar  abundantly,  its  destruction  has  been  so  rapidl,  that  it  Is  oCAv 
rarely  found  id  the  northern  states.  P.  rigida  was  cultivaied  in  Enghmd  fiy 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  previously  to  1759)  and,  as  the  cones  are  fnequehtfy 
imported,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  collections  of  tlui  genus.  ThAr«  m^  M 
trees  at  Syon  and  Piun's  Hill,  froinMrt.  to  M  (L  high ;  and  one  at  Dropmore, 
40  years  phwted,  which,  in  I8S7,  was  31  ft.  high.  The  speoiteaii  in  tfac 
ubOTetum  at  Hackney  is  10ft..  6in.  faiKh;  and  one  in  the  HorticultunJ 
8odet/s  Garden,  after  bdng  6  years  ptanMdy  is  ft  ft.  high. 

Propertiei  md  Uiet.  In  smie  part*  of  thtt  Allcgbanies,,wheTe:thia.aifee 
diounds,  bouses  arebailtof  it)  ana- the  veodjif  it- is  nol'iSoveredwithpbait, 
is  readily  Recognised,  by  its  mimenwa.knateo  It  wthoUshtbetM^bwlhe 
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'  I^Aifi-'  lit. 


frequuntlf  wasfaed;  ai  the  K91D  with  which  it 
finer  and  raore  durable.     Tt  ib  used  for  ship  pumpg. 


yellow  pine  for  Sooca 

u  impregnated  renders  .. 

and  as  fuel  by  the  bakers  and  bricb-makera  of  New  York  and  PhiJadelpbta 
and  from  the  roots  h  procured  lampblack.  The  principal  use  of  this  tree  ii 
however,  to  furniub  tar  and  turpentine.  The  essence  of  turpentine,  used  in 
moat  parts  of  America  for  painting,  is  prepared  from  this  tree. 

CamnirrdaJ  Slaiiilici.    Price  of  cones,  in  London,  2t.  per  quart.    PIuou,  at 
Bollwjtler,  ore  1  fnuic  50  cents  each ;  and  at  New  Ifork,  50  cents. 
*  Mkhx. 


i     IB,  P.  (R.)  81 

ihri.  AmB.BrpL,i.f.6l 


The  late,  or  Pond,  Pine. 

.  Alb.,  I.  r.86.  i  N.  Ancr,  SrUSB-tCt.; 

&i  Lamb,  nii.,nl.  S.,1.  LIS.;  Uww'b 

Sfeibfl^iiK. '  ?  y  rm*i\anioJKCuriHiK^  AU   Haii.  MeiB.,  ft^  i-,  H-lp.  SH. 

Btiamir/!'.     ilitbl.  .Vrt,  1.  L7.  1  N.  Amer.  Sll,  3  1.  14*.  i  N.  Du  H«in.,5.l.7S  11.;  Lunb.  Pin., 

i3.£.  1.1,1s.;  uutOF.itSO.,  iDcnriuumliuirtuulJ^i.llTr.  leflM.,  oTIlK  ulunlili^  (km 

the  Hortmllunl  lidcikr  uul  Dtornsn  ipKinwiu,  ud  Oaa  Mlchuu. 

^^n.   CAar.,  ^c.      Leaves  b  threes,  ver;  long.     Male  catkins  erect, 

incumbent.     Cones  ovate;    scales  having    very    small  mucroa.    ' 

I  (MidU.)    Buds,  on  joung    trees   (see  J%.  8I«8.),  ^ 

I  'toni  -^in.  to   ^ia.  in  length,  and  iruoi  -^  in.   to 

'  1  breadth ;   conical,  dark  brown,  and  very  re- 

;  buds  on  old  trees  as  in,^.  8127.     Leaves 

I  (see^.  8IS9.),  in  the  Dropmore  specimens,  from  4  in 

I  to  6in.  long;  in  Michaux'a  figure,  upwards  of  Sin 

'   bng.     Cones  fijin.  or  Sin.  long,  and  IJin.orain 

broad ; e^-shaped i  scales  Jin.  long,  and  |in.  broad, 

with  the  apex  depressed,  and  terminating  in  a  slender    , 

prickle.    Steed  very  small;  with -the  wing,  from  fin.  to 

I  in.  in  length.     Cotyledons,  ?     The  cones  and  le«ve:i  of  the 

trees  of  this  nan  e  at  Dropmore,  andthecireuinstaiiceortheK 

being     trees     at 

Pain's  Hilt    wth 

cones  of  diflerent 

sizes  and  elmpea 

hut  all  on  three 

leuved   pines  and 

'«(l  «vidently  of  the   TteMa  fa 

.  mily,  induce  ua  to  believe  that 

'  P.  rigidn   and   P,   »er6tina  are 

'bnlydifiircnt  forms  of  the  same 

■podtn. 

Detmipiiati,  ^c.  The  pond  p  ne 
according  to  Michaux,  rarelj  ex 
ceeds  35  ft.  or  40  It.  in  height,  with 
a'brancby  trunk  from  15  in.to  18  m 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  ge 
rierqUy  5  '  ~  ■      . 


hbs 


The  I 


:  cat 


straight,  and  about  | 
long,  Tbe  cones  are  commonly  1 1 
pairs,  and  opposite  to  each  other 
they  are  about  2^  in.  long,  nearly 
Sin.  in  diameter,  and  egg-shaped 
the  scnles  are  rounded  at  their  ex 
tremities,  and  armed  with  fine  short 
prickles,  which  an  easily  broken 
ofTi'Sofhat  in  some  cases  no  ves- 
t^es  are  led  of  their  existence 
The  cones  arrive  at  maturity  the 
second  year;  but  they  do  not  shed 
their  seeds  till  the  third  or  fourth 


CII\P,,ppiflI 


,  , ,  (;c>ni!i;er4:'     pi'nUS. 


jtv  1  whence  tjie  ^i^fic  name.  PuiWi,  who  sus- 
pects this  gwciea  to  be  only  a  vaiiety  of  P.  Hgida, 
lays  that  it  grows  on  the  edgex  of  poods  Bod 
Bwamps  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina.  Michaux 
observes  that  it  is  generally  foiuKl  in  the  muritinie 
parts  or  the  southern  iliHlrict* ;  but  thnt  "  it  grows 
occasjonally  in  other  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  on  . 
the  borders  or  ponda,  and  in  ibe  black  and  miry 
soil  of  the  small  swamps  whlcb  form  the  habitat 
of  the  loblolly  bay  (Gorddntn  lasiSnthus),  the  tu- 
peto  (Nyssn  bfcolor),  and  the  small  nagDolia 
(Ma^iolra  glauca}.  This  species  is  sometimes 
found,  also,  in  nbandored  fields  near  the  swamps ; 
but  the  dryness  of  the  Hoil  occasions  no  ibffereiiCE 
in  its  form.  This  obBerration,  Hidiaux  ndds,  is 
of  importance,  as  P.  aerdtina  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  P.  rfgida.  which  it  strikingly  resem- 
bles, l^e  timber  is  found  to  cortaiit  of  more  than 
one  half  of  sap  wood ;  aod  for  this  reason  it  is 
usetess  at  home,  and  deservedly  neglected  abroad." 
{3IicAx.)     In   England,  it  forms,   like  the  other 


kinds  of 
7te'da,wi  in- 
teresting addition  to  the jiinetum,  grow- 
ing OS  freely  at  Syon,  Pain's  Hill,  and 
Dropmore,  as  P.  rigida  or  P.  Ta'da. 
The  tree  at  Dropmore  (of  whidi  a  por- 
trait bgirea  in  our  last  Volume)  was,  in 
1637,  38  a.  h^h,  that  at  Syon  was  SS  ft. 
high,  and  one  at  Kenwood  was  30  Ft.  hi^. 


':       |:       <     iindiililcli,Htchuiiun,kelBnfi>»i»<>Awp)M#f'' 

^riri^       ^KfefilUrti  btil  <rlth  tin.  KXda  Mi.< 


Pqnderma.  '  '  '"    '  - 

Setl.C!iar.     Leaves  »ery  long,  strong,  Boroewhat  flesuone.  .      ,,,,,., ,, 

I  19.  P.  POHJtBito''aA  Doug.     TboheBVy-HxwrfrtfPino.'  '     -■;■.■. | 
Uemlfiauni.    DmuIu'i  ludoMiu  In  the  HofllfuKuiil'SnslKr'i  htybuiBni  i  IMtttiet  MniWl,'  '■ 
P-Sii  lodd.  Clt,  M.  laK.  ....,...' 

««»«rti«7*)iir  A.2I3S..  (u  our  luuil  mil;  »nil  J(p.  eiSt  lo  Si:«.,  of  Ih*  nMunl  tli«  i  from  Oia- 
S*  iiTiiw  HoiildailiinJ  i(K\tft  0.rt»n.  uid  DongU.'!  ipeeiiiiB.1  In  UM  ItetliMtUnl  BoHMji^ 
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Spee.  Cttar.,  ^.    Leaves  three  (n  a  riteatl),  oiuch  Iodi 
flexible,  tortuous,  with  ghott  Bhaahe ;  crest  of  the  antt 
~  '  i.'Bte,  reflexed,  with  the  apicea 

.cales   flattened,  with  a  rained 
D  the  middle,  terminatiog  in 
L,J,     minute,    reirurred    spine, 
I  juadradguiar*     Buda,  tn  Ddq- 
-jiecimen,    J^iu.  long  and  (in. 
L'vUndrical,  with  straight  rides, 
iDikil  Ske  a  dome  at  the  extremi^, 
vrith  iprotninent  blunt  point;  dark 
vn,  ana  covered  with  resin.     Budi, 
-Anthe  Itnng  tree  in  the  Horticnhurel 
Society'*  Garden  (aeej^.  SIDS.),  from 
—  lin.  to  l^in.   long,  and  from  fin.  to 

1)  in.  broadi  amootfa,  Cflindrici^  with  a  long  point ; 
reddish  brown,  and  covered  with  a  fine  white  bloom, 
consisting  of  fine  oanides  of  reun,  Eurronnded  bjr 
two  or  more  unalfer  bud*.  Le*ve«  disposed  in  pa- 
rallel spirtkls ;  in  Douglas's  specimen  (aee^.8133.), 
from  9  in.  to  11  in.  long;  3  in  a  sheath,  wbicn  is  from 
^  in.  to  1  in.  in  length,  viiA  numerous  fine  rings ;  _ 
scales  of  the  leaves  periisteiit  on  the  wood,  even  of' 
two  yesrs' or  three  years' growth.  Leaves,  on  the 
living  plant,  fhom  7  m.  to  9  in.  long.  The  cone  (see 
j^.SlSi.),  in  Douglas's  specimen,  is  deformed,  sod 
vtry  imperfectly 
developed ;  it  is 
onlfSm.  long,and 
}in.  broad.  Tlie 
scales  are  tenni- 
Dated  in  flattened 
processes,  acarcdy 
ribbed  in  any  direc- 
tion. In  the  centre 
.  of  the  process  is  a 
i  protuberance,  lar;ge 

m    proportion     to  „ 

t  the  sc^e,  which    temunMei  m  a  shatp 

i  prickle,   pointing  outwards.      Scale  lin. 

an^,  and  |in.  broad;  dark  brown.     Seed 

\iD,  long,  and  I  in.  broad;  dark  brown> 

;    with  the  wing  nearly  1  in.  in  length,  and 

l-in.   in   breadth;   wings    of  a  ydlow»h 

brown.   The  following  description,  given 

in  Lawion's  Manual,  of  a  young  tree  of 

P.  ponderAsa,  taken  from   the   specimen 

growing  in  the  Caledonian  Horticutttind 

Sodety'sOarden,  whirh,inl837,wB>15ft. 

high,  IS  at  once  correct  and  character- 

iatic  ;  — "  In  its  habit  of  growth,  P.  poii- 

d'e^iln  Mems  t^  surpaBs  all  others  of  the  genua  fbr  strength  and  luxuriance. 
ThieferMMdKStnftw,  r^ularlyverticillatMi,  horizontal,  and  seero  inclined  to 
RBsuqeapendulousordrooping  habit  as  the  tree  becomes  old;  centnlor  tdp 
shoot  often  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  proportionable  length. 
V^ds  large,  and  free  from  resin.  Leaves  thickly  set,  9  in.  to  1  ft.  or  1(1. 8  in. 
In  length;  thick,  ricid,  and  nearly  straight ;  rounded  on  the  exterior,  and 
'  hating  n  longftudinalprominent  rib,  together  with  minute  channels,  on  the  in- 


.,oC  &  mm  blackish  coloui,  and  lac»-  

nted  or  torn  U  th«r  extremiliea." 
Ifmt^'t  Man»ml,  p.  SA^i.)  The 
Wber  is  wid  to  be  bo  heavy  as  al- 
■DM  to  rink  in  water.  The  tree  is 
iniDd  to  b«  quite  hard}',  and  of  rapid 
vtnrth,  bodi  in  the  clioBte  of  Lou- . 
ion  andof  B^nburgfa.  i*.  ponderdu 
b  k  Dative  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Konh  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spokan  and  I^athead  riTers,  and  on 
the  Kettle  Fdls  of  the  Columbia, 
abandantly.  It  was  discovered  by 
Douglas,  aad  sent  by  him  to  the 
Horticaltnnd  Societjr  in  18S6.  A 
munber  of  plants  were  rused  from 
■ends  in  that  year,  and  distributed :  . 
the  laigest  of  these  we  believe  to  be 
that  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  - 
OardflD,  of  which  «g.  2136.  is  a  por- 
trait, to  the  scale  of  Lin.  to  411. 
The  tree  at  Dropmore  was,  in  1837, 
9  ft.  high.  Both  this  tree,  and  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Ganikn, 
■re  very  stdiject  to  the  attacks  of  the  Hylurgus  pinip^rda,  already  described, 
p.  Slil.j    and  the  specimen  ,  ...., 

sent  home  by  Douglas  is 
femarkable  for  having  a  large 
taft,  amonc  the  leaves,  of  a 
parasitic  p^nt  attached  to  it ; 
of  a  portion  of  which  j?b. 
SL3T.  is  a  specimen  slightly 
magnified,  lliis  plant,  the 
Areeuthdbium'  Oxycedri  of 
Bieb.,  Sprtf^.  Suil^  iii.  p. 
MI. ;  nscum  Oi/cedri  Dee., 
Hook.  Ft.  BoT.  Amer.,  p.  S71. 
U  M.i  was  found  by  Dou- 
rias  on  i^nus  ponderdsa,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  i  and  both  by  Dou- 

ilas  and  SrunnDond  "on  p. 
tanksiiina,  from  the  Bpokan 
river  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
Itocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  i7°, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
theuce  to  Hudson's  Bay  on 
the  east,  in  kt.  57°.  Mr. 
Douglas  entertwned  an  idea 
that  the  specimeni  in  hi* 
herbarium  of  this  curious  para- 
site, found  on  P.  Donderdsa, 
were  different  from  tnose  found 

onP.Banksiotuit  buttheonly  .,   *      i  ■■       ly  -    ■ 

Terence  consists  in  the  latter  being  loaded  with  female,  the  Ibrnier 
wHh  male,  Rowers,  which  certainly  gives  a  very  different  ^pearanee  to  jae 
extremities  of  the  numerous  branches.  It  is  remarkable  too.  lhHt&U.M|r. 
Drummond'f  spee'unens  (and  they  were  all   found  upon  P.  BqnhsMiMO 
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(^  thati  tbe  pi- 

tlB^ter,  Mid   is 

c£  equally  rapid 

g?;"*"{j.  hM  a  noble  oppearaDce,  even  when  a  yoong  tree  y  uoi,  together 

with  P.  Sabuadna  ud  A  Colilteri,  equally  noble  trteefl,  and  aflfmtaafy  as 

hwdy  and  of  sa  rt^d  groirth,  wrell  deserm  a  pbcs'  ui  eve^  pinetiim. 

Pnce  of  the  pbnta,  in  tbe  London  nurBerica,  iU.  each. 

B,  Conet  kamng  Ac  Scalei  hoDlref. 
'i-  §  vii,-  Salihiiknm. 

Sect.'piar,    Coite*  large,  with  the  apex  of  tbe  scales  eWngtted  MKl  hooted, 
i  20.  P.  Sabiwlin^  Douglas.     StUaxft.orlhe greai'ptMly*oiiai,¥\ne. 

/rftmytjfrtn*    L.infc  pin- ■H.g.t  80.1  l«KinVKuuiJ,p.353,i  L«!A  Cut.ed,  I^ 
c/tbebuumJ  •!».  ftw  th(  tn  in  Ibc  HotticulMirftnlnyi  OMdta,«n€l  Lutet. 

^c.  diiK.,$e.  Lt^vei  in  threea,  very  long.  Cwmb  ovata,  cdiinat^  i«7  targe. 
ScBlealong,awl-shaped,incurved,Bn(l9piiijat  the  apex.  (Lomi.Hs.)  Buds, 
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A         on  tlM  tree  in  the  Horticultunl  S^dm^a.QMw  ^q^Jff-' 

'  \        3139.),  Dearif  1  in.  long,  and  jia.  broadj  oo^*ex  iiin  l^e.^ij^^ 

i        imbricated,  but  not  covered  with  reain-    Leaves  £'Wn..L9^i^  W  i 

^  I  ft.  in  length  I  glaucous  in  ererjitageof  tkeirgroirU^ileww^j  . 

^  and,  when  full-p^wn,  partly  bent  ()awairard«TMtlia«e  ahi^i^iq; 

'f  /Eg.  S14£.    Sheaths  above  I  in.  in  '"ng'h.  '"i'^>n^7°rf^ii„^nh- 

\/<   ■   !    trntwaiihimngiandnBarlyentireittbe tap,«rbbDuaen>uanqpi 

\  \   !  '    scales  of  the  cones,  in  the  spedmens  KOttionie  by  Douglas,  Ki^i 

\.        A  longaadl)in.brDad(seej%.8140.).  8eed«(j<inj^.2110.,a^. 

!',        /   b  m^.2141)  above  )  in.  loi^,and nearly  ^. brtiMtwuch Imager ■ 

,   -,' :   I    than  tnoseor /*.  Coulten*  shown  at  a  in  ^g.  aiil.j  wins  ¥«>  . 

shore     Shoots  of  the  current  year  covered  with  riold-coToured. 

"^         bloom,  like  those  of  P.  Inopa,  but  daAer.  Native  of  CaUfonua, 

Zteicriplion.     Douglas  describes  the  leaves  as  Jn  threes,  varv  ravd;^  in 

fonr^  from  11  in.  to  14  in.  long,  sharp,  round,  and  naooth  □>  taeoutsidcy 

angular  on  the  inside,  serrated,  more  widely  and  eooqiicuoualv  to  towwd* 

the  point,  erect,  but  Saccid  and  droi^ing  during  winter ;  atieaUi  1^  in.  loa^ 

light  brown,   chaiiy,   sometiniea  torn  at  the  top.     Stipulea   InivmUC  md 

rigid.    Uateand   female  catkins  erect.    Flowers  appearing  in  Ff  fcniriry  mmI 

Uorch.      Conea 

of  a  bright  green 

when  young ;  at 

the  end  of  the 

first        season, 

measuring  from 

6  ID.     to     B  in. 

round,  and  bring 

rounded  form 
than  tbej  are 
when  perfect,  in 
the  Noveniber 
c^  the  foUowing 
year  (m  M- 
use.:  when  ma- 
tanr  ovate,  r^ 
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on   the   sboMsf 
for   nipporl. 
cluster*  of  from  \ 
3  to  9,  sutTound- 
ing    the  stem ; 
remuningonthe 
treefor  aseries  of 
yean;  and  from 

Sin.  toil  in.  long,  and  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  round;  soBMi,  however,  Sfe  Orger. 
Scales  spatbulate,  8}  in.  long,  having  a  very  ttivn^  shini,  inmrred  point 
(see  b  in  J!g.  8140.)  with  abundance  of  pdlucid  resa.  &«ils  ^aae  a  in^. 
S144.)somewhBtoblong,  tapering  to  the  base;  flaltiBhoB  the  uiride,  lia. 
low,  and  nearltr^in.  bn>ad;  shell  thick,  hard, brown;  wtng  yellow,  short, 
■t^  and  half  tbe  length  of  the  seed,  which  it  neariv  encompaaaes;  Icerad 
pleuant  to  the  taste.  Cotyledons  from  7  to  12.  Tkt  tree  does  nM^attHB 
qtuUao  large  a  size  as  the  other  risantic  species  of  the  geran,  which  inhabit 
Uienorthemandwestempartaof  North  America.  Thetrees  areofa  taperiiu 
btntStnughttaDdofrwiuarfro"^)  <rora  40ft.  to  190ft.  In  height,  with 
trunks  from  3fi.  to  ISlLm  circumference  (or,  aa  Douglas  states  in  his  letter 
to  Kr  W.  J.  Hooker,  from  1  JO  ft.  to  140  ft.  ia  height,  with  trunks  from  3  ft- 
to  19  It.  in  diametet)r  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground  when  standing  far 
apart  or  solitMy.    jIm  largest  and  DMMt  handsome  trees  inhabit  the  aqueous 


ckipJikYtu 


■  covrrEnMi    prnvsi' 


i«r  of  WtfW  Aftion,  rt  a  great 
cidrstirtn  Blittve  Alt  IctcI  of 
tbe  wa,  aild  I^OOft.  Mow 
the  verge  of  ncrpetoBl  snow, 
in  the  parallel  of  W  n.  lat. 
Ob- the  leas' elBTated  tnonn- 
tiiaa  near  the  coUt,  where 
Ibe  tempcrBtnrc  is  ht|^er,  but 
mm  uniform,  in  the  paralle! 
cfSl'  nordt,  m  decomposfd 


•oflst  the  trees  ai 


laller  and 


o(Ae  moimtaiM  only.  The 
wood  if  white,  toft,  eren- 
eMned,M!i(l  perbapB  not  very 
dbnble.  (_Law^  Pm..LSO.; 
and  Contp.  to  tie  Bol.  Mag,, 
L  p.  150.)  Id  the  Compamon 
la  ihr  Botanical  Magazue  are 
published  a  number  of  letters 
tom  Douglas  to  Sir  W.  J. 
'  Hooker,  br  which  it  appears 
that  Dou^iB  discorered  tUb 
pine  in  18S6,  and  naiaed  it  \a 
compUmeiit  to  bis  eaHy  friend 
■nd  patroD  Mr.  Sabine;  but, 
ttnfiirtuDatelyibe  lost  his  ^>e- 
(imeiia,  together  with  the  notes  he  had  made,  in  crosring  a  rapid  atreara,  «>< 
bis  return  northward.  In  a  tetter  dated  Monterey,  Upper  Oslifornia,  No- 
nmbet  23.  MSt,  after  stating  that  be  bad  found  another  tree  of  this  species,. 

be  says,  "  I  sent  to  London  a , 

detailed  account  of  this  most'; 

beautiful  tree,  to  be   published' 
.„,^5^_,,,  '^It^  in  the   Horticultmral   Tnaimo. 

\  ^^^^Hl\i  ftow."     This  a 

rived ;  but  the  cones  and  ipe- 


cimefis  were  recrived  in  I83V; 
and  plants  were  r^ed  firointhe ' 
seeds,  in  the  Hortkiyitural  So> 
dety's  Garden,  that  year;  Of 
one  of  these,  which,  in  1897; 
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wu  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  j^.  2143.  it  &'porfra<  to  a  scale  of  lia.  to  tft.  Tbere 
is  a  plant  at  Dropmore,  ,»fiich,  ia  ]S37,  wa>  511.  6  in.  high.  Thft  ipedei 
appears  to  be  as  Bardy  as  the  pioaster.  '^ 

t  21.  P.  (S.)  Coc'ltkr/  D.  Don.    Coulter's,  or  lit  /real  hooted.  Pine. 

.    DonlBUn.  Truit.,  IT.  p4Wi  Luob.  nn., 
" ■■      —   "art-iP ■—-.-. 


^Si.. 


Siid«7'(ticrtxTlum.ii>il;Vi.IlM.  ud  E14&.  rnni  tberawiav**iittia  tk>  UntlcaV 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  Id  threes,  very  long,  compressed;  sheaths 

raceed.     Cones  oblong,  solitary,  very  large ;  scelei  wedge-shaped,  ' 

wnh  tha  apex  elon^ptted,  thickened,  lanceolate,  mucronBte,  cotn- 
pressed,  hooked.  (S.  Boa.)  Buds,  on  the  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  (seej^.  2144.},  1  in.  lone,  and  Irom  |  h^. 
to  }in.  broad  i  conical,  painted,  convex  on  the  aides,  imbri- 
cated; the  scales  of  the  buds  adpressed,  brown,  Eind  not  covered  | 
withrtain.  Leaves  of  theyoang  plants  Sin.  long,Bnd of  thedried  \ 
Bpedmeiu  in  the  herbarium  ofthe  Horticultural  Society,  upwards  i 
of  loin,  long;  of  the  same  glaucous  hue  as  those  of  P.  Sabln-  ' 
•ana,  but  not  turned  downwards  at  any  stage  of  thor  growth. 
Cones  (see  &.  2146.,  to  our  usual  scale)  sent  home  by  Douglas 
1  ft.  in  length,  and  6  in.  in  breadth  ;  scales  of  the  cones  3  in.  long, 
andfrom  llin.  M  IJin.  broad.  Scales  (^see^.aui.  c)  from 
Siin,  to  4m.  lone,  and  from  l^iu.  to  l^in.  broad;  in^.  2146.,  i 
front  view  of  the  nook  of  the  scale  is  given,  of  the  natural  siie.  occu 
(see  7^.  2141.  a)  brown,  flattish,  from  ^in.  to  ( in.  in  lcngt^,  and  |in.  in 
breadth,  without  the  wing;  with  the  wing,  1  in.  in  length;  wing  stiff,  ll|ht 
brown,  and  nearly  encompassing  the  seed.  Cotyledons,  f  The  seed  of  P. 
"■■   "  ;h  larger  than  that  of  P.  Coulteri,  as  shov 

of  P.  in 

Dttcripiiim.  A  large  strong.growing  tree,  from  60  ft.  to  JOOft.  high. 
Bark  brownish.  Branchea  large;  top  spreading.  Branchlets  knotted,  and 
tubncled   from   the  callous  bases  of  ,. 

theni^^aealea;  about  1  in.  in  thick-  i'r'M/:' 

i^ts,  Xeares  b  threes,  rarel;f  in  fours 
or  fives,  about  Sin.  lon^  incurved, 
sDDwiNfaBt  campressed,  tnucranate ;  %■ 
fnmwed  above,  flatdsb  beneath,  slight- 
ly, mrated  o^.die  nni^,  and  od  the 
dnatedUnealinig  the  middle  J  sheadu 
l^jk  longt  about  the  tltickneas  <^  a 
cfaiT.^uiU,  awelliDg  at  the  tips.  Scale* 
<iiEttic*lipuIe80vat»Janoealate,a(ainu-  .^\ 
iVMc*  caitilagkioas,  teight  brown,  sbii»- 


laped.  Stipules 
l,lwodedatdie 


bM,  <aUoB%  indurated,  ud  p 

Ail  dia<cMCtki^«oaical-ob 

•ad  (DMe'inlfaDglli,  <  ni.  ID  diHDCter 

ii«aritb«.Mddle,.Uidwariiing  aboot 

lUH,  Soia  wadflMhaped^  dongUed 


GtfOiplwscd  Ml  both  nde^  ohiohtdy  qnadnngular,  incurved  and  bookeit, 
}otli,.allfaiiig,  browniab,  aebte  at  the  nnniK,'l'iR-' 
'  Ooea  loBges,  dtdexed,  and  sjmkdiqgl  "^1mM>' 


CHAt-.' txill.  '     '     '    CONl'FKn*.      PI'NUS. 


Thi>  tree  was  ditcoTereti  by  Dr.  Coulta*,  in  wbat  year  ia  not  lUted,*  but,  if 
we  are  correct  (and  Prafeaaor  Don  thinks  we  are)  in  coDsidering  it  the  tamo' 
n  P,  Sabiniunn  var.,  seeds  and  gpecimenB  were  sent  home  b^  Douglai  in  1862, 
tbougb  unaccompanied  liy  any  descriptioa  or  liistorical  paiticulan ;  hit  papers,  - 
which  he  hod  despatched  by  another  ship,  having  been  loit.  Dr.  Cooker 
found  it  on  the  mountfdns  of  Banta  Lucia,  near  the  mission  of  San  Antonio, ' 
in  lat.  36°,  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  from  3000  tl.  ta 
4000  ft.  above  its  level.  It  was  growing  intermixed  with  P.  [.aniberliawf, 
and  rising  to  (he  height  of  from  BOfL  to  100ft.,  with  brge,  permanent, 
qtreadli^  branches,  and  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  Ita  leaves  are 
broader  than  tiiose  of  any  other  pine ;  and  the  cones,  which  grow  ainslj,  arm 
thelargcst  of  all,  being  often  more  than  1ft.  long,  aad  6  in.  in  diameter,  ami' 
wrighing  about  4-  lb.  The  spinous  procesaea  of  the  acaiea  of  the  cone  m' 
r^  atrong,  hook«d,  and  compressed.  Sin.  or  4in.  in  leiij;tb,«nfl«tH)UCilitf 
thickness  of  oat's  finger;  characters  which  eaaendally  disCmgiaah  it-frva  IPi^ 
%!ltnnidna^Jflim  in  Xinn.  Tram.)  At  the  BUggeation  of  Mr.  Lwhui','  ftpti' 
friijnr  J?riiriiinird  this  specLes  after  Dr.  Coolter  (wfaa  ^^pean  tahave  dliJ' 
cofer^d  It  about  Che  same  time  as  Douglas), "  who  is  no  leBS  dictijuaithodfuh' 
his  acieatific  acquirements,  than  for  the  Mc^lcDt  qunHtiek  of  tes  miqd."'- 
Cones  and  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Douglas  ia  ISSS,  aiid  plantR  were' 
raised  from  the  seed  in  the  following  year;  one  of  theae  in  liie  Uoniculturri ' 
Society's  Garden,  of  which  Jig.  2  U7.  is  a  porirail,  was,  in  September,  IKIT, 


ARBmETDU    ABO  mifnCETUH. 


t  pneral  ^pevwe,  it  reMmblet  P. 


7ft.  hi 

BoCh  Bpeciea  haie  tb»  buds  c 
form  and  colour  i  the  lesTes  of  the  nne 
bemudfiil  Raucous  hoe  in  erer;  Btige  of 
tbeirgrowth;  the  founf  Aoot«  coTefVd 
with  ■  TJoIet  gtBucom  bloom,  like  tho«e  of 
i*.  in  OEM  azA  P.  rtnKm;  and  both  relaia 
thnr  rearei  till  tbe  ■□Dimer  of  the  third 
year.  The  colour  and  rorm  of  the  teedi  tn 
tbe  two  kintU'are  eiactlv  the  tame ;  but  the 
larger  cone  has  the  smaller  aeeda.  To  us,  it 
appears  that  they  are  only  varietiea  of  one 
species ;  hot,  if  they  ore  ao,  they  are  as  well 
worth  keeping  distinct  as  any  sp«des  what- 
ever. They  may,  iadeed,  be  described  •■  of 
surp«ssiiig  beauty ;  and,  what  adds  greatly 
to  their  value,  they   ^>pear   to  be   quite 


t  ti.  P.  longifo'lia  Roxb.    The  long-leaved  Indim  Pioe. 

rinL  LuQb,  PlB.,  ed.  1.,  L  LM,*T->  BojV  lUiHt.  i  LsnoD^  Ibml,  p.  3S.  i  Bm 


e^wdjifi.  (ita.  totisa^ttot 


;  Rojic  lUwL.  t.  U.  r  1.  1  I 


^ee.  Char.,^c.     Leaves  in  threes,  very  long  and  sleiulEr,  pendulous;  sheaths 
long.    Cones  ovate-oblong.     Scales  elevated  at  the  apex,  very  thick,  re- 
curved. (^Lamb.  Pin.'i     Buds,  in  the Dropmore  specimens  (see  j^.  Ellfi.V 
ftom   lin.  to  Uin.  long,  and  nearly  } in.  broad ;  covowl  with         .-. 
dry  scale*   at  tne   lower  part,  and  abortive  leaves i  swelling  ^•'t'^i)* 
towaids  the  upper  part,  and  coneavely  acuminatt ;  white,  wootlr,  o-  -    "  "^  . 
and   entirely  without  resin.    X*avea  (see  J(f;  2130.)    I  f).  in  J      '' 
length;  aheBths  Jin.  long,  white,  chafly,  and  laceratnl.     Cone    i 
(seej^.  SI50.)from   Sin.  to  5}  in.  long,  and  S^in.   to   SJia.     \ 
broad ;  scale,  accordingto  Mr.  Lambert^  plate  (aeej^.  SK9-J,       i  - 
from  1|in.to8ia.  inlength.  Seed,  withouttheving,  (in.  long;       V  '/ <,^ 
with  the  wing,  It  in.     Cotvledons,  according  to  l^wson,  about   ^  ~-'^ 
12.     Native  of  Nepal,  and  requiring  protection  in  EngT^d.  I   '  '''■ 

JPrtcripficM,  Spc,     A  trte,  growing,  in   Nepal,  to  ihe  height  of       „     ' 
lOOl^.  or  upward*,  with  few,  short,  and  remotely  verticillate 

branches.  The  leaves  are  of  a  vivid 
green,  disposed  in  afHral  rows  round 
Qie  young  wood;  and  they  vary  in 
length  from  9  in.  to  18  in. ;  they 
are  very  slender,  generally  pendulous, 
and  channeled  so  as  to  appCaf  trian- 
gular in  the  section.  They  are  ser- 
rated on  the  marnns,  and  imperftctly 
scabrous  throumont.  ^catha  less 
than  1  in.  in  length,  deliM(e>  and 
lacerated  at  their  margins.  'Malecat- 
kins  crowded  round  the  base  of  tbe 
youn^  sboots,  pointing  iqiwardsj.  cv- 
lindnc^,  and  about  I  in.  in  lemtb. 
Young  cones  ^boae,  with  st^ks, 
and  erect ;  mature  collet  jfi«g  fhan 
one  half  the  lefuth  of  tk.l^^; 
obU>Dg.oTBte,  aiU^  dork  brcMtff  outer 


(MAKCXiii.  " 

«u»&ce*  of -tlie  rnSaUk 
•Wf  praaAtam  itr^- 
larly  four-ndcd,  and 
recurved.  Seed  oval- 
ofate,  some  what  point- 
ed below,  i%ht-colouF- 
ed,  with  a.  broad  wii^, 
tlso  light-coloured,  tuul 
Dcarlv  three  times  the 
itoftheMcd.    P. 


'  aouvFEOMi    Pt  mis.  - 


taioa  ;  Bnil  also  of  the 

lowor  mid  warmer  puts 

of  India,  where  the  tree 

is  cultivated  on  Bccount 

of  its  beauiifu)  foliage 

and    sj»ceful   habit  of 

growth,   but   where   it 

nerer  attains  the  same 

magnitude   an    on   the 

Hiinala^aii  Mountains. 

It  was  introduced  into 

Britain  in  190l,andlbr 

a  long  time  was  treated 

IS  a  green-house  plant : 

it  la  noit  found  to  tland 

die  open  air,  but    not 

wifiiout  protection  dur- 
ing winter.  The  largest 

ti«c  ID  En^and  \a  b\ 

Seied    to   be  that  i.^ 

Cropnicire,ofwbichjSg.    ' 

«1£S.  ia  B  portrait,  to  \  » 

■  ■caieof  liD.  to  eft.  Jl'  i 

ItwBa,in  1837,  newly  [ 

12  fl.  Ji^h;   but   it   W* 

covered' every  winter  with  a  portable  roof  of  fern,  enclosed  in  mats,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  wooden  frame ;  tbe  sides  being  closed  in  with  the  same  materials, 
'  '  but  with  two  doors  oppo- 

site each  other,  (o  open 
on  fine  days,  to  promote 
ventilation.     Mr.  Lawaon 


il^gests  that  die  tender- 
which  is  apparent  in 
individuals  (^  this 
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FART  III. 


•pedes  may  poenbly  arise  frooi  the  seed  ftoai  wlaA  thqr 
been  produced  bj  trees  powing  in  the  warn  vaDeys  of  Hcpal 

leed  firom  trees  at  the  hiafaest  elevatioii  at  whk 


S5f  •  each. 


$yiiL  GerartSkom, 
Sect,  Ckmr.    Leares  rather  shorty  strai^t,  sdff,  mdt  the  dieatfas  cadncpys. 

f  23.  P.  QULAWLUIA^NA  Wall.    Geranfs,  or  At  skoriUetned  Ntpml^  Fmt. 

P.  Neotm  Govan  ;  ftMm  wtdcd  Plat  of  the  Bt  ImOm  ;  ? 


antboritv  of  ffupfi  Hhuf.,  n.  & 

n«i«i.  T  Mrt  ife.  gd.  8.,  fc  1 7a  ;  Boyle  DliMt,  1 85.  f.  g.  s  aad  our  Ac.  50591,  ftoa  Boric^  te 

DMHd acate;  and  Ar*.  815k  and  il5&,  (beconc  tkom  Laabort,  and  tfie  leavci  tkmm  MfK 


);  and  Ar*-  9\5k  and  «15&,  (beconc  tkom 
both  oTtiM  natufal  liie. 


Spec,  Char,f  Jjrc  Leaves  in  threes,  short ;  sheaths  dedduous.  Cones  orate- 
oblong;  scales  thick,  blunt,  and  recurred  at  the  apex.  {Lawtb,  Ai.} 
Leaves,  in  Royle's  figure,  from  S^in.  to  5  in.  in  len^;  sheaths  im- 
bricate, fin.  in  length.  Cone  Sin.  long,  and  nearly  5  in.  broad.  Seed 
X  in.  long,  and  }  in.  broad ;  cylindrical,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a 
dark  brown. 


DeteripHtm,  A  large  tree,  conical  in  form,  and  comnact  in  habk ; 
dily  known  from  all  other  3-leaTed  pines  by  the  soeaths  from  which 
the  leaves  proceed  bdng  scaly,  and  mlling  off,  like  the  sheaths  oi  the 
division  of  pines  having  five  leaves.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves,  with 
the  scales,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  firom  which  our  ffg.  2155  6.  ia  co- 
pied ;  and  the  leaves  may  be  seen  without  the  sheaths,  as  they  appear  on 
the  branches  when  full  grown,  in^.  2155  a.,  also  from  Ro^le.  The  cones^ 
which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  P.  iongifoba,  are  firom  6  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  breadth,  with  thick,  broad, 
wedgfr«haped  scales,  not  woody,  like  those  of  P.  SabiniafM,^  but  rather 
corky.  The  apexes  are  devated,  and  dili^ed  laterally,  forming  a  semn 
drcular  line  above,  and  two  convex  segments,  meeting  in  a  bmm  corky 
point,  below,  and  turned  downwards,  as  in  Jig.  2154.  The  leanrea  are 
straight,  of  a  glaucous  green,  with  two  channels  above,  and  convex 
beneath;  obsoletelv  crenulated  along  the  centre  and  maigins.  Nothing 
is  said  respecting  the  timber  of  this  tree ;  but  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
InhabiCaBts  of  the  lower  parts  of  India,  in  the  southern  countries.  This 
•pedes  was  discovered  by  Capt.  P.  Gerard,  of  the 
Mngal  Native  In&ntr^ ;  and  named  in  commemoration 
of  him  bv  Dr.  Walhch.  Cones  have  been  sent  to 
England,  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  others,  at  different  tiroes ; 
though  they  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  P. 
longifdlia.  The  plant  named  P.  Oerardioaa  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  persistent  sheaths, 
and  long  slender  leaves,  and  is,  doubtless,  P.  longifdlia ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  number  of  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's.  A  plant  at  Sir  Oswald  moseley's, 
said  to  be  raised  fit>m  seeds  sent  home  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  as  those  of  P.  Oerardiaaa,  is  a  2-leaved 
pine ;  and  evidently,  fix>m  the  specimen  kindly  sent  to 
ns  by  its  proprietor,  who  is  an  exellent  botanist,  and  of 
the  same  opinion,  nothing  more  than  P.  Plnea.  A 
young  plant  at  Dropmore,  named  there  P.  IMm,  may 
possibly  be  true.  Mr.  Lawson  has  received  cones  and 
seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  and  has  plants  of  the  true 
P.OeiBfdMaaforsateat35f.  each.  There  i^  also  plaau 
ef  Che  cme  P.  GerardMnM  in  theCkpton  Nursery,  under  its  syoonynte  ^J^ 


■^Rf^TiW-  .'  ;  I  fO^l'""*-  •  WMW 


C.  Coaei  long,  ihghllf  luiervled.  .):,, 

'  .  }  ix.  Austrdles.  /.',,',' 

SeA  Char,     hfiaxea  bmI  conef  very  long;  the  latter  nenrly  m  ktog  M-  Umi 

iaveg;  scsies  of  theoooc«il%hUr  tubcrdsd,  aeariji  AM,  *ilk  vMy  amU' 

\  I  M.  P.  austraYis  3fir**.    TTie  southern  Rnb,  .  ^^ 
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P.  Hlfislrli  HWM.  A>.  n..4p.«g..  JAU-SkV.,  lt.,iMt  Hart 
Sirl..t.r.S**.,lam£l'in.,  hL  g.,1  t.M,iS.  1  J'.UBerlelmii* 
iBam.Arb..t.  p.  IK.  i  P.  toMitt  Hart.,  Ht  Ban  Jird.,  (4.18 
Ed  Fine,  rcllo- PLna.  Pitch  P>ne.  n  '  "  "    " 


Hert^^, 


In  BigluidiDd  the  Wst  India, tvlkgUubcrmcrefcuUiOniguPllcb  Fine. 
SunuAui.  MIcliii.  Arb..l.  LEill.  Amct.  Srl.,3l.  HI.  i  AUi  Ini.,  1.  l.tt. :  LuBb.  Pla.,«d.l. 
rttVB.:  (i<ir;<(- <>^- "  >"'  ""^  Hdeftim  Abbott  iund  j^i.  Itia.  to  tUB.or  <be  ouwii 
•He,  bom  Hichiui  and  ftsia  Dnprnoce  •peclBMn. 

Spec.  Char.,tfc.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long.  Hale  cstkJDt  long,  cyliadricd, 
of  A  tanay  blue,  divergent.  Cones  very  long,  tessellated  with  tumid  tuber- 
cles, terminBted  b;  very  sEiiall  mucros.  (JUtcAf.)  Buds,  in  the  Dropmore 
specimen  (see  j^ .  8 1 56.),  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  termiiiBtioti  orthe 
shoot,  and  buri^  in  leaves.    When  the  leaves  are  removed,  the  bud  is  founit 

to  be  from  {to  ^ in.  long, 

and   froni  .^  in.   to  .^  m 

broad,  with  numerous,   far 

projecting,    white,     fHngei    ^ 

scales;  general  form  conical,  I'l 

aod   wholly   without    resin.  \\ 

Leaves  (see^.  2158.)  from   \ 
')  6  in.   to    9  in.   in    length  ;     \ 

sbe^h  from  I^in.  to  Sin.     \  ' 
'  long,  white,  nembranBceouB,      ^ 

and  lacerated.    Tbe  cones, 
nss  in   Michaux's    figure,    8  in. 

long,  and  2}  in.  broad  in  the  widest  part.   Scale 
(l^.  8157.)  from    IJin.   to    IJ  in.   long,  and 
lj.m.  broad.     Seeds  oval,  from|in.  to  Jin. 
in  length,  A  >"•  broad ;  whitish,  with  tbe  wing  2g  in 
breadUi,  and,  as  well  as  the  cone,  of  a  rich  cnestnu  , 
figure,  tbe  scales  and  seeds  are  much  smaller.    Cotyledons,? 

Z  P.  a.  S  exciUa,  P.  paluatris  exc^lsa  Booth,  was  raised  in  the  Floetbeck 
Kurseries,  in  1830,  from  seeds  procured  from  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America.  The  plant,  in  1837,  was  4  ft.  high,  with  leaves 
as  long  as  those  of  P.  australis ;  and  was  quite  hardy,  even  in  that 
climate.  Possibly  a  dietinct  species. 
Jieicriptiim.  A  tree,  according  to  Michaui,  from  60  fl.  to  70  it.  high,  and 
with  a  trunk  from  I  ft.  3  in.  to  I  n.  6  in.  diameter  for  two  thirds  of  its  height 
Some  spenmens,  in  favourable  situations,  attain  much  larger  dimennons, 
particularly  in  Bant  Florida.  The  barL  is  somewhat  furrowed,  and  the 
epidermis  detaches  itself  in  thin  transparent  sheets.  Hie  leaves  are  about 
I  fr.  long,  of  a  beautiful  brilliant  green,  collected  in  bunches  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  longer  and  more  numerous  on  young  trees.  The 
buds  are  said  by  Michaux  to  be  very  large,  white,  fringed,  and  not  resinous. 
The  male  catkins  are  produced  in  masses  ;  they  are  violet-coloured,  and 
about  Sin.  long;  in  drying,  they  shed  great  quantities  of  yellowish  pollen, 
which  is  diffused  by  the  wind,  and  forms  a  momentary  covering  on  the  ad- 
jacent land  and  water.  The  cones  are  large,  being  7  in.  or  8  in.  long,  aud  4in. 
thicL  when  open ;  and  they  are  armed  with  very  small  retorted  priutles.  The 
tree  Sowers  in  April,  and  the  cones  ripen  about  October  in  the  second  year, 
andshed  their  seeds  the  samemonth.  The  kernel  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and 
u  contained  in  •  thin  whitish  shell,  instead  of  being  black,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  other  species  of  American  pine,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  wing,  which  is 
often  more  ttun  E  in.  in  length.  The  seeds,  in  some  years,  are  very  abundant ; 
but,  in  others,  a  forest  of  t<W  miles  inextent  may  be  ransacked  without  finding 
a  single  cone ;  which  was  probably  the  occasion,  Michaui  observes,  of  tbe  state- 
ment made  by  the  Frencn,  who,  in  1567,  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement  m 
Florida;  viz.  "that  the  woods  were  filled  with  superb  pines,  that  never  yidded 
seed."    The  timber  is  said  to  contain  but  little  sap  wood.     Trunks  1  ft.  Sin. 
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hmag  10  in.  of  Mr- 
fed  wood.  Tbe 
roncentric  circle*, 
in  a  tnmk  full;  de- 
rdoped,  «fe  cloM, 
tod  Bt  equal  dis- 
lw)c«B ;  and  the  re- 

ii  ibondaDt,  u  more 
imifannW  dietri- 
bulcd  tbaa  in  the 
other  Bpecies.  Hence 
[he  wood  'u  strong- 
er, more  compact, 
ud  more  durable : 
ii  ii,  beiidea,  fine- 
eraioed,  and  aus- 
ceMible  of  a  high 
poliih.  These  ad* 
rantagei  gire  it  a 
prafereiice,  ag  a 
timber  tree,  o»er 
tftrj  other  Anieri* 
oo  piaei  but  its 
qiuli^  is  modified 
by  Cbe  nature  of  the 
•oil  in  which  it 
powa.  In  the  nei^- 
bourboodofthcsea, 
wba«  only  a  thin 
layer  of  mould  re- 
poKs  on  the  sand. 
It  i»  more  resinous 
(l»n  where  the 
>>>auldia4in.or5u). 
thick ;  and  the  trees 
"hich  grow  upon 
^  first-mentioned 
•oil  are  called  pitch 
p|°n,  ai  if  they  were 
<ii"tincl  species.     In 

"Dod  contracts  a 
reddiah  hue }  and  it 
a,  for  that  reason, 
(Down  in  the  dock- 
JvUofiheDonhem 

atttes  bj  the  name  of  the  red  pine.  Wood  of  this  tint  is  contidered  the 
B^t ;  and,  in  the  opinioa  of  some  ahipwrighta,  it  is  more  durable  on  the  udes 
ofreuels,  and  lesa  liable  to  injury  from  worms,  than  the  oak.  In  the  climate 
of  London,  P.  luatrUis  is  ratber  tender.  The  la^at  plant  that  we  know 
of  >a  at  Famhom  Caatie,  which,  in  1834,  after  being  35  years  planted,  was 
iOft.  high.  There  ia  one  at  Dropmore,  of  which  ^.2160.  is  a  portrait,  to 
^e  acsle  of  1  in.  to  6  ft.  This  tree  was  planted  where  it  now  stands,  in 
September,  1884,  when  only  4  in.  hi^;  and  it  is  now  (September,  1887) 
IB  ft.  high,  without  having,  during  thut  period,  received  the  slightest  pro- 
'cation.  H.  Vihnorin  statea,  in  the  Bon  JanHmer  for  1B37,  that,  in  the 
itcighboatfaood  of  Paris,  tlua  pine  is  generally  grown  in  boxes,  and  taken  inta 
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the  conservatories  during  win- 
ter.    He  had  seen   one    16  ft. 

high,  without   B  single  lateral 

bnncb ;    but,   notwithetaadiog 

this,  its  trunk  threw  out  nume- 
rous shoots  or  tufts  of  leaves, 

from    adventitiouB  or  dormant 

buds.  Somaplantshavinf;  stood  \ 

out  during  the  severe  winter  of 

ie29-30,M.Vilraorinisinhopes 

thai  it  ma;  be  acclimatised  in 

the  ndghbourhood  of  Paris. 
Geographt/  and   Hatoru.     A 

native  of  the   United    States, 

from  North  Carolina  to  Florida, 

abounding  in  extensive  forests 

near  the  sea  coast.  "Towardstfae 

north,  the  long-leaved  pine  first 

makes  its  ^ipearonce  near  Nor- 
folk in  Vtrginia,  where  the  pine 

barrens  b^n.     It  seems  to  be 

espedally  assigned  to  dry  sand;  ^^ 

soils;  anditisfound,almoBtwithoutintetTuption,in  the  lower  part  of  the  WJ^ 
linas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridae,  over  a  tract  of  more  than  600  miles  kmg 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  more  than  100  miles  broad  from  the  h« 
towards  the  mountains  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  Where  it  begins  W 
show  itself  towards  the  river.  Nuse,  it  is  united  with  the 
loblolly  pine  (i^nus  Tte'da),  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitis),  the 
pond  pine  (P.  serdtina),  the  black  Jack  oak  (Qu&cus  nigra), 
and  tne  scrub  oak  (Q.  Bannlsteri) ;  but,  immediately  beyond 
Raleigh,  it  holds  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
is  seen  in  company  with  the  pines  just  mentioned,  onlv  on 
tlie  edges  of  the  swamps  enclosed  in  the  barrens  i  even  there, 
not  more  than  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  of  another  m>ecies. 
With  this  exception,  the  long-leaved  pine  ibnns  the  unbroken 
mass  of  woods  which  covers  this  extensive  country ;  but,  be- 
tween FayetteviUe  and  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  the  . 
scrub  oak  is  found,  in  some  districts,  mixed  with  it  in  the  v 
barrens ;  and,  except  this  species  of  pine,  it  is  the  onlv  tree  •! 
OUiable  of  subsisting  on  so  dry  and  sterile  a  aoiL"  (^MicAx.) 
Wangenhcom,  according  to  Lambert,  says  that  dry  land  does 
not  suit  this  pine,  but  onW  low  marshy  spots;  whence  8o- 
landeHs  spedfic  name  of  j^Sstris;  which,  Michaux  very 
properly  observes,  gives  a  false  idea  of  the  habitat  of  the 
plant.  P.  austrilis  has  been  cutcirated  in  England  since  1730; 
but  being  (as  we  have  already  observed)  rather  tender,  though  li 
the  climate  of  London  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  it  it  not  comnwu 
in  collections.  M.  Michaux  recommends  it  for  the  soutii  of  France,  snd 
particularly  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  in  soils  and  Ntuatioiu  where 
the  pinaster  flourishes. 

Propertia  and  Utet,  The  timber  of  the  lon^eaved  pine  u  applied  to  > 
mat  variety  of  purposes  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  tue  Floridaa.  Fcur 
Ifths  of  the  houses  are  built  of  it,  except  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
shmglei  of  cypress ;  though  sometimes  the  shingles  also  aro  made  of  pine,  ■» 
which  cose  tiiey  require  to  be  renewed  after  IS  or  18  year*,  owing  to  the 
watrnth  and  humidi^  of  the  climate.  It  is  generally  used  for  the  endoxm 
of  cultivated  field* ;  and,  in  the  southern  grates,  it  is  preferred  bclbre  alt  atfaer 
pines  in  naval  architecture.  No  other  qwcies  is  exported  from  the  souths" 
states  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  is  also  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Liier- 
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pool ;  where,  accordii^  to  BCicbaux,  it  is  caJled  the  Gkiorgia  pitch  pine,  and  is 
sold  at  25  per  oent  or  30  per  cent  higher  than  any  other  pine  import^  from 
the  Uoited  States.    The  young  trees,  which  have  larger  and  nx>re  numerous 
leaves  than  the  old  ones»  are  sometimes  cut  by  the  negroes  for  brooms ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  broom  pine,    P,  austr^  supplies  nearly  all  die  resinous 
matter  used  in  the  United  States  in  ship-building.    Formerly,  tar  was  made  in 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geoigia;  but  at  present  this  manu* 
&cture  is  confined  to  the  lower  districts  of  lu>rth  Carolina.    Tlie  resinous 
products  of  this  pine  are,  turpentine,  scrapings,  spirit  of  turpentine,  resin,  tar, 
and  pitch.    Of  these,  turpentine  is  the  raw  sap  of  the  tree  obtained  by  making 
indsiona  in  the  trunk.    It  begins  to  distil  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  circulation  commences,  and  it  flows  with  increasing  abundance  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer ;  so  that  July  and  August  are  the  most  productive 
months.     The  sap  is  collected  in  what  are  in  America  termed  boxes :  these 
are  incisions,  notches,  or  cavities,  cut  in  the  tree,  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  from 
the  ground,  generally  of  a  sufficient  size  to  hold  about  three  pints  of  sap,  but 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tree ;  the  rule  being  that  the  cavity  siuul  not 
exceed  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tree.    These  cavities  are  made  in 
January  or  February,  commencing  with  the  south  side,  which  is  thought  the 
best,  and  going  round  the  tree.    The  next  operation  is  the  raking  or  clearing 
the  g;round  from  leaves  and  herbage.    About  the  middle  of  March,  a  notch 
is  made  in  the  tree,  with  two  oblique  gutters,  to  conduct  the  sap  that  flows 
from  the  wood  into  the  box,  or  cavity,  below.    In  about  a  fortnight,  die  box 
becomes  full,  and  a  wooden  shovel  is  used  to  transfer  its  contents  to  a  pail, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  large  cask  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance.    The  edges  of  the  wound  are  chipped  ev^  week,  and  the  boxes, 
afler  the  first,  generally  fill  in  about  three  weeks.    Ine  sap  thus  procured  is 
used  as  turpentine,  without  any  preparation,  and  is  called  pure  dripping. 
The  scrapings  are  the  crusts  of  resm  that  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
wounds;  and  these  are  oflen  mixed  with  the  turpentine,  which,  in  this  state, 
is  used  in  the  manufacturo  of  yellow  soap,  and  is  called  Boston  turpentine. 
Long-continued  rains  check  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  even  cause  the  wounds 
to  dose ;  and,  for  this  reason,  very  little  turpentine  is  procured  in  cold  damp 
seasons.     In  five  or  six  years,  the  tree  is  abandoned;  and  the  bark  never 
becomes  sufficiendy  healed  to  allow  of  the  same  place  being  wounded  twice. 

Spirits  of  turpendne  are  made  principally  in  North  Carolina;  and  are 
obtamed  by  distilling  the  turpentine  in  large  copper  retorts.  Six  barrels  of 
turpentine  are  said  to  afford  one  cask,  or  122  quarts,  of  the  spirit.  The 
residuum,  afler  the  disdlladon,  is  resin,  which  is  sold  at  one  third  of  the  price 
of  the  turpentine. 

All  the  tar  of  the  southern  states  is  made  from  the  dead  wood  of  P, 
sustralis,  consisting  of  trees  prostrated  by  time,  or  by  the  fires  annually 
kindled  in  the  forests;  of  the  summits  of  those  that  are  felled  for  timber; 
and  of  limbs  broken  off  by  the  ice  that  sometimes  overloads  the  trees. 
(See  p.  2137.)  It  has  been  already  observed  (p.  2108.),  that,  as  soon  as 
vegetadon  ceases  in  any  part  of  a  pine  tree,  its  consistence  changes :  the 
sap  wood  decays,  and  the  neart  wood  becomes  surcharged  with  resinous  juice, 
to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  year;  and  that  this  accumuladon 
increases  for  several  years.  Dead  wood  is  thus  productive  of  tar  for  several 
years  after  it  has  fallen  from  the  tree. 

To  procure  the  tar,  a  kiln  is  formed  in  a  part  of  the  forest  abounding  in 
dead  wood :  this  is  first  collected,  stripped  of  the  sap  wood,  and  cut  into  biUets 
2  ft.  or  3fl.  long,  and  about  Sin.  thick;  a  task  which  is  rendered  tedious  and 
difficult  by  the  numerous  knots  with  which  the  wood  abounds.  The  next 
step  is  to  pr^are  a  place  for  piling  the  billets ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  cir- 
cular mound  is  raised,  slightly  dechning  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  by  a  shallow  ditch.  The  diameter  of  the  pile  is  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  wood  which  it  is  to  receive :  to  obtain  100  barrels  of  tar, 
it  should  be  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide.     In  the  middle  is  a  hole,  with  a  conduit 
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leading  to  the  ditch ;  in  wbich  is  formed  a  receptacle  for  the  tar  aa  it  flow* 
out.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  mound,  after  it  has  been  beatea  hard,  and 
coated  with  clay,  the  wood  is  laid  round  in  a  drcle,  like  raja.  The  pile, 
when  finiahed,  may  be  compared  to  a  cone  truncated  at  two  thirds  of  iti 
heifiht,  and  reversed ;  being  iO  ft.  in  diameter  below,  i£ft.  or  30  ft.  abore, 
and  10  {t,  or  19  ft.  high.  It  is  then  strewed  over  with  pine  leaves,  corered 
with  earth,  and  held  together  at  the  sides  with  a  slight  cbcture  of  wood. 
This  covering  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  fire  kindled  at  the  top  msj 
penetrate  dowuwarda  towards  the  bottom,  with  a  slow  and  gradual  coat- 
buatian ;  for,  if  the  whole  mass  were  rapidly  inflamed,  the  opention  wouU 
lUI,  and  the  ter  would  be  consumed  inst^  of  being  distilled :  in  fine,  tht 
same  precautions  are  exacted  in  this  process  as  are  observed  in  Europe  in 
making  charcoal.  A  kiln,  which  is  to  afford  100  or  130  barrels  of  tar,  i> 
eight  or  nine  days  in  burning.  As  the  tar  flows  off  into  the  ditch,  it  u 
emptied  into  casks  containing  30  gallons  each,  which  are  always  made  of 
pine  wood.  Pilch  is  tar  reduced  by  evaporation  :  it  should  not  be  diminished 
more  than  half  its  bulk  to  be  of  good  quality.  (JIAcAx.) 

Accidenlt,  Dutaiei,  4'c.  Foreats  or  the  long-leav^  pine  are  particulsrij 
liable  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  reiia  wbicb 
the  trees  contain,  and  the  great  length  of  their  leaves,  which  easily  lake  fire, 
and  spread  it  rapidly.  Immense  swarois  of  small  insects,  Mtchaux  obsems, 
insinuate  themselves  under  the  bark  of  ibis  pine,  penetrate  into  ihe  body  of 
the  tree,  and  cause  it  to  perish  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  has  bees 
noticed  also  by  Dwight,  in  nis  Traveh  tn  New  England  i  and  it  appears  tint 
this  insect  is  not  peculiar  to  the  long-lenved  pine,  for  extensive  tracts,  accord- 
ing both  to  Micbaux  and  Dwight,  are  seen,  both  in  the  northern  and  Mutbem 
states,  covered  solely  with  dead  pines.  In  AbboH  and  Smith's  Inuiii  of 
Georgia,  i.  t.  4E.,  is  thefigureof  a  moth  which  attacks  this  pine(5^htiMiop>- 
feriium),  of  which  our^.  2161.  is  a  copy.     "The  larva  was  taken  feeding  on 


the  long.Jeflved  pine  in  August,  on  Ihe  87lh  of  which  month  it  went  — 
ground.  Another  buried  ilself  so  late  as  the  10th  of  November.  The  motb 
wasproduced  on  Aprils.  It  is  not  very  common ;  but  may  be  found  occasios- 
ally,  throughout  the  summer,  in  Oeoreia,  sitting  on  the  trunks  of  pinu.  _  l< 
feeds  also  on  the  cypress,  and  is  found  in  Vu^ia.  This  qiecies  is  distiact 
from  the  European  S.  i^nasler."  (Sm.  and  Abb.) 


Naifaood  or  Loodoo,  ■■  Mwwril  Hm.IO  nut  BtanUd,  Uti  tit  '>«^ 
a,iaTsmplal(drilKl«n.  hifh.  In  Ainn,  u  Funbm  Cn(k  f 
k ;  ■!  Ottitim  PHk,  9  rwi  pUiBtad,  II  it  5  K.  hlfh.    In  CbaUit,  * 
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BmhiHiIL  a  ran  pluUd,  H  It  61).  Bin.  blfb.     la  France,  at  Ninta,  in  tlH  tntnty  'f- 
Nfrrltn^O  7W1  pUnttd,  II  U  IB  H.  hlf  b. 

Qmmercial  SlatuHc:    Plonti,  in  the  London  nuraeriea,  are  bt.  each ;  and  at 
BolIwjUw,  5  francs. 

$  X.  Catiariimes. 
Seel.  Char.     Leavea  long,  slender.     Cones  shorter  than  the  lea*ec,  more  or 

less  tubercled ;  the  tubercles  terroinating  in  blunt  points,  without  spines  or 

t  25.  />.  CAHABirNSit  C.  Snath.     The  Canary  Kne. 

L  Od.,  I.  pk  1.  i  Lunik 

.)  omfit-  fatt.,^<nt 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  in  threes,  very  long  and  spreading,  rough.     Crest 
of  the  anthers  round,  entire.    Cones  oblong,  tubercuUte.   (I^ntA.  Pin.) 
Buds,  in  the  Dropmore  specinien  (see  &.  8162.),  from  -^in.  to  J  in.   lone, 
and  from  A  in.  to  VV'"-  broad;  dry  and  acalj,  Irhite,  and  without 
reain.       Leaves  {kc  fig-   21".)  f"""  7in.  to  7Jin.   long,  and  -i 
slender;  sheaths  from  ^ in.  to  (in,  long,  whitish,  membraneous,  '' 
torn  at  the  mar^n,  and  brownish  at  the  Inse.     Cone,  in  Lambert's 
figure,  5}  in.  long,  and  2\'\n.  broad;  scale  8  in.  long  and   Ij^in. 
Road,  terminating  in  an  irregular  pyramidal  process,  at  the  apex 
of  which  is  a  blunt  point,  like  that  of  P.  Pb&ater.     Scales  (see^. 
ilfiS.)  Sin.  long,  and  1^  in.  broad.     Seeds  {in.  long,  and  J^ in. 
broad  ;   flat,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  with  the  wing  If  in.  long, 
and  -^  in.  broad  at  the  widest  part :  colour  a  whitish  brown.     Co- 
tyledons, ?     The  tree  throws  out  abundance  of  shoots  and  tufts 
<^  leaves  from  the  dormant  buds  in  the  trunk  and  larger  branches ;     gi^ 
more  especially  ut  places  where  any  bnnches  hare  been  cut  off. 
Detrription.     A  tree,  from  60  ft.  to  70  tl.  high.    Branchlets  squarrose,  with 
Kipnlar,  crowded,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  threadlike,  and  ciliated,   revolute 
scales;  callous  and  rieid  at  the  base.     Leaves  in  threes,  recurved  and  spread- 
ing generally  pendubus,  very  long,  slender,  wavy,  a  little  tortuous,  com- 
pressed ;  caIIous  and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  bicanaliculate  above,  serrulated 
on  the  margins  and  on  the  intermediate  elevated  angle,  scabrous,  convex 
beoeatfa,  very  smooth,  shining  marked  with  dotted  /tp^s, 

parallel  line*;  ^ross  green;  7 in.  to   1  ft.  in  length;  '/   Im, 

■heaths  cvlindncal,  loose  at  the  apex,  torn,  |  in.  long. 
Hale  caduDS  many,  clustered,  verticillate,  cylindricu,  y 
obtiue,  I  in.  long.  Crest  of  the  anthers  roundish,  / 
monbraiMKMnis,  entire.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  tuber-  | 
cled,  iin.to  6 in.  long.  Sin.  in  diameter  at  (he  base; 
•cales  thick,  woody,  (Ulated  at  the  apex,  depressed- 
quadrangular,  truncate.  Seeds  oblong,  dark  brown ; 
wing  membranaceous,  striated,  obliquely  truncated, 
browiuah.  (Lan^.)  This  species,  P.  longifolio,  and 
P.  Idoph^Ua  bear  a  close  general  resemblance,  and 
are  all  rsuier  tender ;  but,  wnen  the  leaves  and  buds 
are  examined  closely,  thdr  specific  difference  becomes 
obvioua.  Lambert  states  that  this  species  diS^ 
fi^m  P.  longif&tia  chiefly  in  the  much  more  depressed 
and  itnight.pciDted  tubercles  of  it«  cones;  those 
of  P.  lowif&lia  being  hooked.  The  largest  speci- 
men of  this  pine  that  we  know  of  is  at  Pn^more,  of  which  ^.  S166.  is 
a  portrait,  and  where,  after  having  been  14'  yean  planted,  it  was,  in  IB3T, 
ITft.bWi.  It  is  protected  during  winter  in  the  same  manner  as  P.  lon^fSlia, 
and  P.  teiopbyila.  "  A  plant  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin, 
raised  thne  about  1815,  from  seeds  coUected  by  the  late  Dr.  Smith  of 
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Christiana^  at  TenerifTe,  attained  the  height  of  15  ft.  without  any  protecdon, 
and  remained  uninjured  till  the  severe  spring  of  1830,  when  the  top  was  com- 
pletely  destroyed.  In  the  early  part  ot  the  summer  of  that  year,  however, 
the  trunk  threw  out  two  or  three  shoots,  a  few  inches  above  the  collar,  and, 
the  dead  part  above  it  being  cut  oflf^  these  shoots  have  grown  vigorously  ever 
since ;  and  one  of  them,  having  taken  the  lead,  promises  to  make  a  hand- 
some plant.  A  tree  of  the  same  age  in  Dr.  Percival*B  garden  at  Annfield, 
near  Dublin,  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  tlie  same  time;  but  has  now  beoooie 
as  handsome  a  plant  as  it  was  before  the  accident.-*  J.  71  M,  AtigmMi^  1837." 
Geography,  Huiorv^.^c,  P.  canaridnsis  is  a  native  of  the  islands  (d 
Tenenffe  and  Grand  Canary;  where  it  forms  extensive  forests,  from  the 
sea  shore  to  an  altitude  on  the  mountains  of  6700  ft.;  though  it  is  most 
abundant  between  4080  ft.  and  5900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  ma^  be 
considered  as  the  pine  r^on  of  these  islands.  This  pine  has  been  long  noticed 
by  travellers  who  visited  Tenenffe;  but  it  was  coniounded  with  P.  marStuns, 
P.  7\e^da,  and  even  Xr^z  europs^  till  the  name  of  the  species  was  settled 
by  Professor  Smith  of  Christiana.  In  its  general  appearance,  Messrs.  Webb 
and  BerthoUet  observe,  P.  canari^sLs  resembles  the  European  species;  and 
the  first  view  of  a  pine  forest  in  the  Canaries  is  very  similar  to  that  of  s 
pine  forest  on  the  Alps.  Under  these  gigantic  trees,  the  soil  is  dry  and 
poor ;  and  very  few  plants  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The  pines  grow  on  the 
margins  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  steep  slopes  and  rugged  precipices  which 
form  the  siiles  of  the  mountains,  but  not  on  their  summits.  {HuL  Nai.  tie 
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lUi  Ctmanr;  Geog.  B«t.,  p. 
EI.)  The  (bretta  of  pines, 
in  Onnd  Cmary  Iiluid, 
extend  from  Oratava,  Dear 
DoniB  iito.  3196  ft.  above  the 
lerd  of  the  un,  to  Fortillo  de 
la  VOU,  at  an  altitude  of  near- 
ly 6D00  ft.  Tie  volcanic  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  broken 
rods,  eridentlf  torn  aiun- 
der  bj  some  trcmeDdoua  con- 
mlnon  of  nature,  the  ter- 
rific predpicei,  the  yawning 


of  lava,  which  are  fbuiitl  in 
difierent  directioiu  through 
this  region,  convey  a  moM 
•e  of  desolation; 


TdP. 
whtcb  appear  in 
nieFely  spreading  their  roots 
over  the  loose  nxJis,  are  the 
only  dgnt  of  life  or  v^ta- 
tioD  that  can   be  perceived. 

The  island  ia  exposed  to  fearful  storms,  particularly  one  from  the  soutli-east, 
called  there  the  wind  of  Africa,  which  tears  up  the  pines  by  the  routs.  In 
the  Voyagt  aiLT  Ikt  Canarki,  by  Father  FeuUlie,  made  in  172+.  il  is  stated 
that  the  mountain  was  then  entu^y  covered  with  pines;  and  one  tree  is  parti- 
cularly mentioned,  which  was  called  the  Pino  de  la  Caravels.  This  pine, 
which  had  been  previously  seen  and  described  by  J.  Eden*  {Phil.  Trant.  Soc. 

Soy.  Load.,  1714-16).  received  its  name  from  the  eitensir"  "''  '*-  ^ ^— 

trtuch,  at  a  distance,  gave  il  the  appearance  of  a  sbiji. 
mendons  another  remarkable  tree,  Pino  de  la  Meri- 
enda,  which  is  sdll  standing,  though  most  of  the  other 
pine  trees  described  by  these  travellers  have  disaj)- 
peared.  "  The  Pino  de  la  Caravela  no  longer  exists, 
but  it  baa  bequeathed  its  name  to  the  rock  which 
HTved  as  its  Inise.  The  Pin  du  Dotnajito  has  shared 
the  same  bte :  the  storm  of  tBS6  having  torn  it  iij) 
by  the  roots.  The  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  was  co- 
vered with  a  species  of  U'*nea,  had  acquired  an 
enormous  thickness,  and  was  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  valley.  Viera,  in  his  NoHdat,  mentions  another 
enormous  pine  which  grew  in  the  Canaries,  in  the 
district  of  Teror,  at  an  altitude  of  about  ICOOft.  Thi- 
trunk  of  this  tree  was  nearly  30  ft.  French  (38  ft.  6  ic. 
English)  in  circumference  at  the  base;  closely  united  to 
it  was  the  chapel  of  Neustra  i^cflora  del  Pino,  and  oni: 
of  its  arms  served  as  a  buttress  to  support  the  belfry ; 
but   repeated    earthquakes   in   time    destroyed    this  n^ 

singular  chapel  and,  on  April  the  3d,  1684,  the  funo  lanlo  fell,  and  crushed 
the  cbapd,  of  which  it  had  so  long  formed  part.  Viem  adds  that  the 
reason  of  the  chapel  being  placed  so  near  this  tree  was,  that,  in  1483,  an 
extraordinary  light  was  perceived  fo  hover  round,  or  rather  issue  from,  the 
pine.  Don  Juan  de  Frios,  who  was  both  a  bishop  and  a  warrior,  alone 
ventured  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  there  found,  re[iosln<;  in  a  sort  of  cradle 
formed  by  the  interlacement  of  the  branches,  and  lined  with  the  softest 
and  purest  moss,  an  imase  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  lionoiir  of  whom  the  chapel 
was  afterwards  built.     The  fruit  of  this  holy  tree  is  siiid  l»  hnvc  been  useful 
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oced  to  have  flowed  from  lu 
root,  which  cored  all  diseases,  till  WBraricioiu  priest  put  it  under  lock  sod 
key,  not  allowing  any  one  to  taite  the  water,  unlesa  they  first  gave  amplG 
alms,  when,  as  a  puniahment  for  his  cupidity,  the  Btresm  dried  up.  {Ibid., 
p.  158.)  The  Isle  of  Palma  has  also  a  pmo  tanlo  which  grows  about  8TS7  (t. 
above  the  level  o(  the  sea.  This  tree,  which  is  uud  to  have  been  in  eiirteoce 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Canaries  (1463),  ^owb  do  signa  of  Bf[e.  A 
small  statue  of  the  Vii^in  is  placed  among  ita  branches,  beside  which  is  sus- 
pended a  kind  of  lamp;  and  every  evening  the  woodcutters  of  the  forest  li^l 
this  lamp,  which  is  seen  to  a  great  distance  glioimering  through  the  trees. 
(Ibid.,  p.  154.)  The  timber  of  P.  conari^nsis  is  said  to  be  very  resiooiu, 
not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and,  in  favourable  situations,  to  endure 
for  centuries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  use  the  wood  for  torches.  The 
species  may  be  propagated  by  making  cuttings  of  the  young  shoota  which 
proceed  from  the  dormant  buds  (see  Deicripthn  above,  and  p.  2188.),  or  by 
grafting  on  P.  sylv^atris  or  P.  i^n&ster. 

S  26.  P.  sine'nsis  Lamb.    The  Chinese  I^e. 

IdentHlivtlam.    Lunib.  nn.,«L,S.  1.  t.E9.  . 

Smgradmgi    I^mtL  FiD.,  ed.  S.,  l.t.  ts. ;  uHl  nirj^.  IIO.,  to  BUI  uHul  ml*,  ftna  i^VKtBa^M 

tneu  Redhifj  and  j^<-  ll«>'  ■■<■  tlTtX,  of  tha  nUunl  do,  [be  con*  wd  Itutt  hoa  I^aesi, 

■Dd  U»  bud  fran  RsDulL 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  in  threes,  sometiinea  in  twos,  Tery  alender.  SWe 
catkins  short.  Cones  ovate  j  scales  truncate  at  the  apex,  with- 
any  poinL  {Lamb.,  and  oba.)  A  large  tree,  Bcanchei 
tubercled.  Leaves  stjuarrose,  with  stipular  scales;  twin,  or  m 
threes,  slender,  spreading,  semicyUndricai,  inucronated,sernilatea; 
grass  green,  5  in.  long:  sheatDS  cylindrical,  )  in.  loi^.  Male 
I  catkins  numerous,  aomewhat  verticillate,  J  in.  long.  Cone*  with 
'  very  short  footntalks,  ovate,  brownish,  8  in,  long  ;  scales  thick, 
!  woody,  tetragonal  at  the  apex,  flattened,  truncate,  mutic.  (i«»*J 
■*  Buds,  in  the  Redleaf  specimen  (see  fig.  8167.),  from  A  !"' " 
■^  in,  in  length,  and  about  the  same  breadth ;  bluntly  pointejl, 
with  numerous  fine  ac^ea,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  "'["'Jy 
without  resin.  Leaves  from  5  in.  to  5}  m.  in  length ;  tbrefr^ided, 
alender,  straight,  and  about  the 
same  colour  as  those  of  P.  i^- 
nea;   sbeatha  from  {in. to  fin. 


long;  brownisb, slightly  membranaceous,  and  ridd.    A  native  of  Qv** 
There  ia  a  tree  at  Redleaf,  raised  by  William  Wells,  Esq.,  from  sMO* 
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negated  from  China  in  1629,  whicb  is  now  16  ft.  h^,  tolerably  hardy, 
•od  B  Tery  handsame  plant.  Mr.  lAmbert'a  figure  ii  taken  from  a  Chineae 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  may  be  the 
reasoa  why  in  hu  gpeciGc  character  he  has  described  the  leaves  as  two 
in  a  sheath :  in  Mr.  Wells's  plant,  the  number  in  a  sheath  is  for  the 
DMMt  part  three. 

S  87.  P.  iNSi'oNis  Doug.     The  remarkable  Pine. 


Mwtttra«ll.    Dnuflu'iipfGliiiMilti  tlMHiiitlcultunlBiidrtT^hRfaailuiB, 
Emgr^nlttt    Ouib  iiTt.WiHiruiiia]  Kmlc.  ud^.  EI71.  nrOie  nuunl  ilu,  botb  fhn  DonlJu^ 
VKlmRu  iDUiEHanlnilUnlSiiclrti-i  bfrturlum ;  ud^,  «170.,  nan  tbctldi  iboM  Df  1  TOunff 
■neintfa*  BortlniltunlSaclMr'i  Guda.  A 

Spec.  Char.,  Jfrc.  Leaves  three,  and  occasionally  four,  in  a  sheath;  I 
much  tvristed,  varying  greatly  in  length,  longer  than  the  cones,  ■ 
of  a  deep  grass  green,  and  very  numerous.  Cones  ovate,  pointed,  ■ 
with  the  scales  tuberculate.  Buds  (see ^.  S170.),  of  the  side  shoots  I 
of  fouug  plants,  from  4  in.  to  ^  in.  lon^  and  from  i  in.  to  |.in.  broad,  V 
brown,  and  apparently  without  resin;  on  the  leading  shoots  a  ^^ 
great  deal  larger,  and  resem- 
bling iu  form,  and  almost  in 
siae,  those  of  F.  Sahini- 
dun.  Leaves,  in  Douglas's 
specimen, fromSin.  toljin. 
long;  on  the  plant  in  the 


Horticultural  Society's  Oar- 
den,  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long. 
This  pine  is  well  named 
insfgnis ;  its  general  ap- 
pearance being  indeed  re- 
markable, and  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ev^  other  speciea  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  The 
lesveaare  of  a  deep  grass  green,  thickljseton  the  branches,  twisted  in  every 
direction,  and  of  different  lengths.  The  plant  seems  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  CaUfomian  pioea.  It  was  sent  home  by 
Douglaa  in  1833:  and  the  plants  in  the  Hortjcultural  Sodety's  Garden, 
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'ilU  at  Chtiwick,  are  from  3  ft. 
a  pine  ought  to  be  i: 
I.  are  &L  each. 


tutd  in  the  Duke  of  Devonabtre's 
in  hdgbt.     It  IB  needless  to  say  tl 
coUectioD.    PlanU,  in  the  Ltmcloa 

t  28.  P.  Teoco'^TE  Scbiede  et  Deppe.  The  Teocote,  or  luiuled-Uaved,  Pine. 

Idamcaliim.    Sehtrte  rt  Drape  tn  Bchledit  Linnet  5.  p- 76.  i  L»nib,  Pin.,  nl  t,  1.  tSO. 
Emgrarnrl.  Lnnb.  Pin.,  ed  i.,  ].  LSn.,  (hnnedlMna  funiii(i«l  bj  MH  Schitdc  and  DepfK,  the 

Stcoratn;  tal  aui  JIfi  itli.  tal  int.,  Inm  LtiBbtn- • -■  • ' '-■—-- 

pUnt  at  BojEocL 

^>ec.   Oiar.,  ^.     Leares  in  threes,  com- 
[H^Esed,    flexuose,    scabrous ;    dieatbs 
about     i  va.     long.      Cones      ovate, 
smoothisli.      (Lamb.  Pm.)      A   native 
of  Mount  Orizaba,  near  Vera   Cruz, 
in  Mexico.     Introduced  by  A.  fi.  Lam-     , 
bert,  Esq.,  in  1826.  or  before. 
Deicnptton.     Branch  lets  verf  leafy,  with    I 
a  persistent  qiidermij.     Buds   imbricated 
with   lanceolate,   acuminate,    ciliate,   and 
torn  scales.  Leaves 
io    threes,     erect, 
rigid,    compressed, 
acute,      tortuous ; 
light    green,    bica- 
naticulate      above 
slightly  convex  be- 
neath ,  very  smooth . 
t)ie      intermediate 
slightly   pr 
,  angle,  and  the 
gins,      crenuL 
scabrous ;     sheaths 
cylindrical,     about 
)  lengtii,  persistent,   torn   on   the 
margyi.     C-ones  ovate-oblong,  droopi-  - 
smoothiib,  scarcely  3  in.  long;   scalen 
lated  at  the  apex,  somewhat  trapezoidal, 
much  depressed;  in  the  young  cooes  alvisyi 
mutic.  (i^aisA.)  This  is  a  very  rare  species . 
there  bdn^  no  plants  of  it  either  at  Drop- 
more  or  in    the  Horticultural    Society's 
Oarden.     Indeed,  so  ^  as  we  are  aware, 
it  exists  in  no  other  collection  in  Britain, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boyton. 

t  8fl.  P.  P*'»UI,A  Schiede  el  Deppe  MSS.     The  spreadingJeoticrf  Pine. 

UnalfltaUam.    LanliL  Pin, «].  I.,  1 19. 

Entratl^t.    Limb.  Pin.,  td.£,  1. 1.is.i  ukdj^.  SI75.  ukd  !l76.,fi«ii  Hr.  Lambnt'i  figure. 

Spec.Char.,  S/c.  Leaves  b  threes,  very  slender.  8.channeled,  spreading; 
sheaths  about  1  in.  long.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  polished.  (Lanib.  Pa-) 
A  native  of  Mexico,  at  Mojpavo  de  la  Joya,  in  the  cold  region,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  MM.  Schiede  and  Deppe.  and  introduced  inlo 
England  by  Mr.  Lambert. 
Deieription.     Branchlcts  covered  with  a  smooth,  ash-Iead-colouredj  and 

persistent   epidermis.     Scales  of  the   bud   Innceolate,   acuminate,  cannate. 

rigid,    thread-like,  and    ciliate.      Leaves   in   threes,   slender,  recurved   awl 

sprcndinj; ;  soft,  light  preen  ;  deeply  bicanalirulBtc  nliovc,   convex  beneath  . 
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marked  with  many  dotted  lines; 
6ln.  toSin-longi  theinlennediate 
somewhat  prominent  angle,  and 
the  Qiargiiu,  sharpl;  •errated, 
acabrous  ;  sheaths  cylindrical,  1  in. 
toHin.  long;  apex  and  mar^n 
of  the  scales  thread-like  and  cili- 
ated. Cones  ovate-oblong,  emooth, 
about  4  in.  long ;  scales  dilated  at 
the  apex,  much  depressed,  flattisb, 
somewhat     trapezoidal ;     in     the 


youi^  cone,  raucronulate.  (Lamb.) 
Mr.  Lambert  states  that  he  has 
figured  this  species  from  specimeDB 
received  from  MM.  Schiede  and 
Deppe,  and  that  he  could  add 
nothing  more  than  that  it  is  abun- 
dantly different  from  every  other 
species  of  the  genus.  He  has  a 
plant  St  Boyton,  which,  in  1S37, 
waaef):.  high. 

§  xi.  Uaveknte. 
Sett.  Char.      Sheaths    of  the  leaves  caducous.     Cones  slightly  tuherclud, 
without  prickles. 

I  30.  P.  lA.kyvJ'NA  Otto.     La  Llave's  Pine. 

Un«|taMM.    lliSDUuaSicdlalhaiilinl  KMbf'H.  OttoloUwHortieuKunl  Soeietr. 
CvnMhn.    Our  J^  SlBa  ud  ilSI..  ftom  (ptcliacDi  or  the  tree  In  (he  Ldndim  HDitlcuUucal 

Sptc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  short,  narrow,  triquetrous,  slightly  twisted,  in 
thickly  set  tufts  on  the  branches,  of  a  glaucous  green.  Branches  in  r^ular 
whorls,  smooth,  of  an  ash  grey,  declining  towards  the  stem.  Buds  _ 
exceetfingly  small,  in  form,  and  in  every  other  respect,  like  those  of  ^k 
P.  halepinsis;  the  buds  are  scarcely  1  in.  long,  and  from  ^in.  to  H 
}  in.  broad;  roundish,  with  two  or  uiree  smaller  buds.  (See  fig.  ■ 
2177.)  Leaves  generaUy  in  threes,  often  in  twos,  and  sometimes  B 
in  fours,  varying  from  I J  in.  to  SJin.  in  length  ;  flat  on  the  upper  9| 
surface,  and  cylmdrical,  with  a  rib  below ;  sheaths  short,  and  ca-  H 
ducona.  Cones  conical,  pointed,  SJin.  long,  and  IJin.  broad  (see  Jb 
^.S1T9);  scale^in.  long,  and  |in. broad;  slightly  tubercled,  and  O 
without  prickles.  Seed,?  A  very  handsome  species,  a  native  of  !i77 
Mexico.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was  recdved  from 
H.  Otto  of  Berlin,  about  1830;  nnd,  in  IS37,  was  about  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  It 
seems  quite  hardy,  and  likely  to  form  one  of  the  most  elegant  species  of  the 
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DaenpHim.  A  straight  middle-«iied  tree,  abnui  Mft.  high.  Cones 
in  dnattfs  (8  at  3),  uneqnaily-sided,  ovate,  aboiil  'A  In.  lonj;!  scales  «cd^ 
■haped,  Terr  thick ;  dilated  at  the  apei,  obaoletely  Singled,  inucronaied  with 
BD  derated  mnbilicua ;  eloHgatod  at  the  external  I  -we  eomp  essed  on  both 
■ides,  callous,  rigid,  miooUi,  shining,  recurved,  and  reading  fl».  D/m.)  A 
native  of  Califbrnia.  at  San  Luia,  where  tt  is  o  d  Obiepo  (  lie  lii«hop), 
erowing  at  the  hdght  of  3000  ft.  above  the  leve  sea      P  jfc^aor  Don 

LfonnTus  thai  the  cones  grow  8  or  3  together    ar  a     hj    (le  lad  not 

aeen  the  leaves  of  this,  or  of  P.  tuberculita  and  P      d  M  he  thinks 

it  is  probable  that,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  American  pmes,  they  grow 
in  threes."     (Lin.  Trmu.  and  Lamb.  Fm.) 


.   P.    TUBBRCULA  tA 


Bntrmimi.     L»nili.  Ho.,  S.  I. 

S. ,  ua  onrJh.  ilSl. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    ?  Leaves 
in  threes.     Cones   ob- 
long.irith  unequal  ^dea, 
crowded.     Scales  quo- 
drangulor,  and  truncate 
at  the  apex,  with  a  de- 
pressed umbilicus;  those 
at    the    exterior    base 
largeT,  elevated,  and  con- 
i<d.  (D,  Don.)  Cones, 
in      Lambert's     figure, 
4\  in.   long,  and   3  in. 
broad .  A  native  of  Cali- 
;  fomia,  at  Monte-Rey^ 
on  the  sea  shore.         '   > 
Detcription.      A  tree  /, 
about  100  ft.  hi^.   Cones  r^ 
oblbng,  3  in  a  cluster,  ^ 
of  a   taWny  giw,  ♦  in.  ^ 
lone,  fii  in.  broad )  se^a 
vre^-aheped,  dilated  at 
the,  apex,    qoadrBngnlar, 
tnrfiette,  with  a  depressed 
umblHcni ;    ^ftft  at  the 
ewema!  base,  conical  with 
an    elevated    apex.    (D. 
Don.)    '  Found  by  Dr. 
CdUlter,    along  with   F. 
radiita,  which  it  resembles 
in  size  and  habit,  but  is 
essentially     diatingniihed 
by  the  fonn  of  its  cones, 
(nm  in  lAtm,  TVoiu.  and 
Lawb.  Pin.) 


D.  Don.    The  tuberculated  Pine. 


1  a^.,P.  MUiuJwA  O.  Don.    The  radiated^oo^  Piw-f 

rijaliiHil      LI«.TBm,n.£Ma.i  LHib.Fttu,S.  ^.^., 

SerS^Hg'-    Lunb.FlD.7&LH.iindaiirj|f.  tin. 

Spec.  -ChAr:,  *c.'  ?  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate,  with  "•»«l""ij"i* 
Scale* "AiHMBly  deft,  tnincate,  vrith  a  depressed  umbilicus; 'tfWW> 
somewhat  recurved,  and  three  times  bh  Luge  M  tiieff  ectemal  hue-  ("■ 
Dm.)    Conca,  in  Lambert's  figure,  5}  in.  long,  and  3}  in.  broad. 


CHAP.  OUII. 


CONI^PXRJB.      Pl^NUS. 
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Deten/rtkm^  ^c.  An  erect  tree,  attaining  the  beisht  of  about  100  ft., 
with  copious  apreading  branches,  reaching  almost  to  tne  ground.  Cones  in 
clusters,  ovate,  about  6  in.  long,  yentricose  at  the  external  base;  scales 
wedce-iliaped,  thick,  bright  brown,  shining,  dilated  at  the  apex,  depressed, 
quadrangular,  radiateIv«cTeft ;  umbilicus  depressed ;  three  times  larger  at  the 
cxtcnial  base ;  apex  elemted,  sibbous,  somewhat  recurved.  **  Found  by  Dr. 
Coolter  about  Monte-Rey,  in  Tat.  36^,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  grow- 
ing almost  close  to  the  beech.  The  trees  grow  singly,  and  reach  the 
K^ght  of  1 00  ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk,  feathered  with  branches  almost  to 
the  groimd.  This  species  aflbrds  excellent  timber,  which  is  very  tough, 
sod  admirably  adapted  for  building  boats,  for  which  purpose  it  is  much 
used." 


Sect  iii.  Qidnre.  —  Leaves  5  in  a  Sheath. 

§  xii.  OccidentdUs. 
&d.  Char,    Leaves  long;  sheaths  persistent.    Cones  tubercled. 

t  35.  P.  OCCIDENTALS  SuHoix.    The  Weat'Indim  Pine. 

Miammmm.     8«arUProd.,10&{  n  Ind.  Occld,8L  IfiSQj^M.  Du  Buiu,  5.  p.S8l>.;  iMtbi  Pin., 

•AlL,l.t.£l(  Mtti.  ma,,  Na  la ;  Bod  JanL,  1857.  pi  977. 
ffjwwwHMi.    p.  IMlto  OttlBit,  *&.  Pimm.  CW .  17.*  Plmii.  Amer.,  liH.,  WOU.  Sp,  PI.,  ^  p.  501.,  Poir. 

iMd.  Amm..  5.  p.  SA  I  Lktix  uneiicina  Tmrm.  Inat^tBK. 
tHnmimti.    LmlK  Pfn..ed.2.,  L  iSS. ;  N.  Du  Una,  5.  t72.  f.ft;  Plum.  Ptant  Ammr.,  t.  I6L  ^ 

•ad  otujig.  fllSS.,  from  tlM  Nouvmu  Du  Hunel. 

7  H 
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I    FRtTItElUW. 


I^m'of  ff^^irr-"^^'hrt«3  it  h 


u  oTSL  Doniliwa.    Thtniin- 


U~irt.lS  Potwuoh 


t  36.  P.  MoNTEZt;'M£  Lunb.  Monte- 

Zuiiia's,  or  tht  mugh-braiiiJied  3Icx- 
>ca«.  Hoe. 
liTBl-Jkalkm.    limb.  Pin.,  I,  I ». 
Klflf^mr.    P.  •cddtnUUi  «.■(*  tn  Hfmt  a 
Bi-tp.  .Vo».  Cm.  tl  Sf,^  PI.,  t  p  t.  Dtppr  tn 


«»." 


ibOH&Sin'  loPft  U 


•  ubunuriiudlcliliKtu]  \iu—;  ■lightUbicuubcuUumtiiin.auilihbeUHlli.Glii.kna. 
nqllttrf,  ■caftrpui  i  *«*•  ""-  t"  yi"-  •<"«.  pw^imt;  ■alHiiiHciiUcwni.eillmie 
rhb«M>l||ln,'MM>*t<>-'i    HlUatkAiicTllsSMu).  lln.)«V,<iitbi>Hn;tiBttr4abd,i 


'■•■'."VT™! 


,  (LdnvA.)    ifr.  IjiQibHt  aaji ;  **  ^ron  Humboldi  bM  nfiefTtU  (l)U«pecieKlo^.  b& 


(P.'cxill.  "    '    (ioMI 


1  FeR«.     pi'svs. 


Voi  OoF^  tjc,  LeercB  in  fives,  very  slender  j  aheatha  deciduou*.  Conoa 
onte,  stalked.  Scales  depressed,  tnincate.  (IJamb.  Pin.)  Bud  closeljf 
mambiingthatof  F.  onan&iria.  0^.2162.  in  p.W6I.)  Leaves,  in  the 
Dropmore  and  Boyton  specimeiu,  froia  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  length,  vary  dender, 
and  pendent,  closely  set  on  the  branches,  and  forming  large  tufts  At  the 
extremities  oT  the  ahoots.  The  stem  and  old  wood  readily  Mat  lenMa  aad 
uioota  from  BdventttiDus  buda.  A  native  of  Mexico,  between  CnnUuca  , 
aqtIJalBiiJDga,  io  the  cold  region. 

,  Dacription.  Branchleti  covered  with  a  deciduous  epidef  mia.  Buds  imbri- 
(^■M  witK  Isnceolate,  Bciiniinate,  brown  iciiles,  scarioug,  wfiite,  ap^  tarn  on 
the  margin.     Leavtu  in  fives,  very  slender,  triquetrous,  mucronete;  Incanali- 
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culale  abon,  fiattiab  benenth,  •mootfa;  aBgla 
■lightly  semied,  rurniahed  with  conifBcuoiM    I 
doHed  lines, irn;,  aot  Betuose;  light  freen,    || 
4  in.  long ;  Aeuota  oomposed  of  uwij  l^ubte, 
ciliated,  and  torn,  bright  brown,  loosely  obro-     ' 
lute,  caducous  scales.    Cones  ovate,  pen dulouB, 
Sin.  loDg,  on  a  very  short,  thick,   peduncle; 
■rala  dilated  at  the  apei,  trapeioidal, ' — 


depressed,  a  little  hollowed;  m  the  young  cone,, 
elongated  and  mucronate.     Seeds  small;  wing  \ 
oblong,   brown.    (Lamh.)     This   species  was 
ducoTcred  hv  MM,  Schicde  and  Deppe ;   and    \ 
Mr,  Lanbert «  6gure  was   taken  from   npeci-     .) 
ntcnt  communicated  by  them.      The   leaves, 
Mr.  Lambert  says,  are  precisely  those  of  the 
Ar^us  tribe,  with    which  this  species  also 
agrees   in   having   a   caducoua   aheath.      Mr. 
Lambert    sent    seeds   to  Dropmore;  where 
there  are  three  plants  raised  from  them  ;  one 

or  which   was, 

in    1837,   6  ft. 

*™™'^"*  •''  stood  out  SIS  y, 

years    without  v 
any  protection; 

and  two  others,  13  ft.  and  14  ft.  high,  whiiji 
are  covered  every  winter  in  the  nine  maimer 
as  P.  longiJdIia,  and  whkh  have  bera  more  m- 
jured  than  those  which  were  left  without  pro- 
tection. Fig.  8IB7.  is  a  portrait  of  one  ol 
the  Dropmore  trees,  which,  in  183T,  wai  I*  ft. 
—  high. 

$  xiv.  C6mbrae, 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  short,  DeBrW  straight,  witii  longitudinal  silvery  channris. 
Cone,  with  the  scales  not  thickened  nt  the  apex,  globos^  abom  as  long  as 
the  leavee. 

1  38.  P.  CxfUB/iA  L.     The  Cmbran  Pine. 

u-KMeaUm.    Un  ^^p.  n..  1419.,  Hl.t,  rf.  B«lcli.,4.  p.  113. 1  HBl  Wet,  N*.  &  i  M  «■  ■». 

>ii,.V  pWSLjfl.TniDi     - 


S:,ei3..l.l.A:.l  ,  s-  dull.-..,.^.-..  p««Ljl!«n«DH«l..p.lT*  J  Htia  AnklL, |[ IL 


,  Do  »«.  Arb.,  t.  p. 


ml^iii..  Ml    -   '■■   -il'-l'i'   r.  .„;...,  Cm.  Epil,.  pt*.;  iirll  •auptr^lfttm.  *c,  flrM- to 
IrVj.i   /w  ,- „i     7  ■-  .   t'luuiii,    \l.-,,o,*£rSii,aj»fftr,,B,a).  b.Sl,i  TtaM*  *rtnr,  C**« 
.-.iij-hw,  BHtiMvql  finf.ilie  Sni«l|B_»™  SS^ 


■■nMt/er.t^ao.  b.< 

■.fa.brr.     KBtr.  flwr.  IKi  !•«&  n.  «ow)     _      _  __. 

«rt~    PJl.B«i.,l.tS.i  OiMl.  »b.,  l.t.ay.:  DuHm,  Artt,  B.ta:  Bwt*  »».  1 


^)ec.  Char.,  tie,  Lewre*  in  fives;  sheaths  deciduous.  Cooes  ovalei 
erect,  abput  ">  looS  "■  'he  leaves,  and  having,  when  youngs  the  scales 
pubescent;  the  wii^  of  the  sead  obliterated;  anthers  hayug  a 
kiduey-shaped  crest.  {ImU.)  Buds,  in  the'  Dropmore  specimens, 
frcmi  jin.  to  fin.  broad;  globose,  with  a  long  oaiTOw  point;  white, 
and  without  reahi ;  not  surroanded  by  smaller  buds  (see^.  S168.) 
[iCfutea  about  3)0.  loq^,  and  2^  in.  broad-  Soide*  1  itK.loNgk  «nd 
.  whpiit  tbf  asqic  width  (n  the  widest  part.  Seed  larsct  than  uat  of 
\.aas  Oth^  spscies  of  Finv*,  except  P.  Piaea,  i  in.  long,  and  ^.  in. 
,hrp94  in  thp  widest  pfTt,  somewhal  trivigular,  and  ne<le»«hiped ) 


I 


cnipi  oxiii.  ooKi'PEBK.     Pi'mus.  3875 

wtthouC  winp,  and  harina,  (vobably  ftum  ^Kudon,  a  vet;  bard  r 
abell,  coDtsiniiig  an  eatable,  nly,  nQte  kernel,  agreeable  to  the  ri 
taste.    Cot^edoni  1 1  to  13  (aeejtg.  8189.).     A  natm  of  8wh>  11 
Ecrtand  and  Siberia ;  flowering  in  Hay,  aad  ripening  tta  cone*  ir 
tbe  Kovembsr  of  the  foUowing  fear.    Introduced  in  1746. 
rarietiet. 

1  P.  C.  1  fliirica;  P.  Crmira  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1837;  Kedr, 
Fail.;  Cedar  of  some  authors;  the  Siberian  Stone  Pine, 
or  Siberian  Cedar,  Horl.  —  The  cones  are  said  lo 
longer,  and  the  scales  larger,  than  in  the  SwisB  variety; 
the  leaves  are,  also,  rather  shorter;  and  tbe  plant  is  o" 
much  slower  growth  in  England.  According  to  Pallas, 
thb  is  a  lofty  tree,  and  not  found  beyond  the  Lena.  In 
general  appearance,  it  resembles  P.  iyhfauii,  but  is  more 
tufted,  from  tbe  branches  b^ng  thinner,  and  from  the 
number  and  length  of  the  persistent  leaves.  Trunk 
atraight,  often  120  (t.  high,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter  near  the  base; 
in  old  trees,  naked  till  near  the  top.    Bark  amootlier.  greyer,  and 


-own  reatntfDi  tlMtl  in  P.  9y1*eMria.  BrancTiCs  cotnnionly  dbpesM 
1  er  4  in  a  wiioil,  wMnetimea  seattered,  more  slender  and  spreaifoig 

'' t)|an><hi  the  Seotch  ^ne;  cotr^  liitii  a  erej-ish  ash-cotouilM 
teimMil  tvk,aaHted  by  the  cieatrides  of  AefCllen  leaves. '  LeaVea 
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in   fivet,  rarely  in  fours  or  threes;  at  final  ^^atSic^.fiftmifilfs 
naked^  very  long,  sharply  tnquetroos;  the  2  «Qg)es  rquj^  .ca^ 
licnkte,  sharp  at  the  point.    The  wood  of  the  cembra  is  l^t,  so^ 
whiter  rennous,  loose  in  the  fibres,  aoC  tough.    The  re^o,  vbi4h 
ma?  be  collected  Id  qvantities,  is  somewhat  of  the  odoux  of  citroi^, 
and  is  pellucid,  yellowish,  and  hard.    iPoIL) 
t  P,  C.  2  pygmai'a:  P.  C,  piimila  Pa//.  Boss,;  Slaoez,  iZnir.— According  to 
Fiflas,  the  trunk  of  this  varietr  does  not  exceed  2  in.  in  thickness, 
and  it  is  rarely  above  6  ft.  in  height;  the  bnuid&es  being  not  .{pore 
than  1  in.  in  diameter.    Some  specimens  are  much  lower  in  heigjiit, 
prostrate,  and  shrubby.    The  branches  of  tins  irarietj  are  more 
slender,  the  bark  rou^^ier  and  yellower,  and  the  leaves  more  crowded, 
and  shorter,  than  those  of  the  species.   The  cones  are  scarcely  larger 
than  those  of  P.  sylrestris;  and  the  scales  and  seeds  less  than  those 
of  P.  C.  sQiirica.     In  the  east  of  Siberia,  this  varietv  is  found 
coTerin^  rocky  mountains,  which  are  so  barren,  that  hemge  of  no 
kind  will  grow  on  them ;  and  also  in  vaUers,  where^  however,  it 
never  attains  the  size  of  a  tree.     Those  fonncf  on  the  mountains  are 
much  more  resinous  and  balsamic.    The  voo^g  shoots  are  reckoned 
an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and  are  much  more  agreeable  in  taste 
than  those  of  the  ^I'bies.     Pallas  had  a  specimen  m>m  Montanvert, 
in  Savoy,  which  resembled  the  Siberian  variety  in  the  nnmbcr  and 
closenessof  the  Leaves,  only  they  were  much  thicker.  (PtUL)    There 
is  a  plant  at  Dropmore  which  has  been  twenty  years  planted,  and,  in 
1837,  was  not  more  than  6  in.  high,  which  we  prenime  to  be  this 
variety.    The  same  may  be  said  ^  a  tree  in  Uopetoun  Gardens, 
near  Edinburgh,  said  to  be  upwards  of  100  years  oU,  and  which,  in 
1836,  only  measured  5  ft.  6  in.  high, 
f  P.  C.  3  hdveHea  Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  1836;  the  Swiss,  Cembrao,  or  Stone 
Pine;  has  the  cones  riiort  and  roundish,  with  close  scales;  aod  the 
plants  are  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  Sibman  variety;  the 
wood,  also,  b  said  to  be  more  fragrant.    This  is  much  the  com- 
monest form  of  P.  Cembra  in  British  eardeosf  and  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  species  bv  Da  Hamel  and  Haller,    la  the  Briancon- 
nais,  this  variety  is  called  Alvies ;  and  in  Savo^,  Aroles.    In  Dau- 
phin^ it  has  a  different  name  in  almost  every  villaae.  (See  ViUara*s 
PianieM  dm  JDauphmi,  W.  p.  807.)     In  Kasthofer's  Voyage  dani  la 
petiti  Caniont,  et  dm*  leg  Alpes  Rhetiennei^  it  appears  that  this 
variety  grows  at  the  elevation  of  6825  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  it  vegetates  there  so  slowly,  that  it  does  not  increase  moce 
than  a  span  (9  in.^  in  hdght  in  six  years.    A  tree,  the.  trunk  of 
which  was  19in.  u  diameter,  when  cut  down,  was  found  to  hame 
353  concentric  cirdes.    The  wood  is  very  fragrant,  and  retains  its 
odoor  for  centuries.    In  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chateau  of  Tarasp, 
Kastbofer  found  the  greater  number  of  the  chambera  qmameoted 
with  this  wood,  which,  after  having  remained  there  for  centuries, 
still  continued  to  exhale  its  delicious  perfume.  {Vt^yStc^  p.  Id6v) 
This  odoriferous   property  in  the  wood,  while  it  as  agreeable   to 
man,  is  so  offensive  to  bugs  and  moths,  as  to  deter  them  from 
establishing  themselves  In  rooms  where  it  is  used,  either  as  .wain- 
scotiqg,  or  as  furniture.    When  this  variety  of  P.  Centkm  w^  ia- 
trodocod  into  British  gardens  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  no<r  common  In 
the  nurseciai* 
Deteripthn,     In  England,  P.  Cembra  is  an  erect  tree,  with  a  itn%ht 
trunk,  and  a  smooth  bark.    When  standing  singly,  it  is  regutarlvfamislitf 
to  the  summit  with  whorls  of  branches,  whicli  are  mnm  pnrfmtnafi  than 
thf,  bri^OQ^es  of  mQ^  other  apeciea  of  i^bietinst.    The  Jetnrea  aim  ffon.3 
toj^  .ii>,  a.sheatjb,  .thfeQ'-ribbed  ;    the  ribs  serrated,  one  of  tJiem  gmon  asrf 
shining,  and  the  other  two  vai^utp  and  opaque.      In  most  species  of  pine. 


c«Ni'rK««.  ■  p/Vt's. 


■«S^7 


a  aWvery  learen,  wlikli 


tittM  beeirMncTTCd  dhat  the  Icafcs  incKne  more  to-' 

wanfr  the  shoota  which  produre  them  during  winter 

ttttn  in  sntmnw,   ■»  if  to   prevent   the   snow  Troin    ■ 

hMlgin^  On  [hem  ;    and  this  m  said  to  be  much  more 

conspicnouslt-  the  case  with  the  lesres  of  P.  Chiihra 

tliaa  with    those  of  an;   other  apeciea.     The   male 

catktni  are  red,  and  appeer  at  the  base  of  the  young 

shoots.     According  to  Lambert,  the  flowers  have  a 

more  beautiful  appearance  than  in  any  other  species 
of  pine,  being  of  a  bright  purple;  and  the  unripe 
fiilfgrown  cooes,  he  says,  have  a  bloom  upon  tlitin 
like  that  of  a  ripe  Orleans  plum.  The  tree  ia  of 
remarkably  nlow  growth  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
jrcBs,  more  especially  when  young  ;  seldom  advanc- 
nw  more,  even  in  rich  soils,  thnn  I  ft.  in  a  year 
(tfiough,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as  will 
be  hereaAer  noticed,  it  grows  much  fii*terj;  but  it 
grows  quicker  when  it  becomes  older.  It  is  reaJily 
known- from  all  the  other  species  of  pines  by  its  nar- 
row,  conical,   compact  form,  and  the  shortness  of  its  siivi 

form  tufts  at  the  cMremities  of  the   branches.     In  Englar    . 

and  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  considered  a  handsome,  tree  •  it  prcseiitM 
to  the  eye  a  multipQcity  of  tufts  of  leaves,  piled  up  one  above  another 
of  theMtne  sim,  and  equidistant;  and  every  where  of  rather  a  dull  oreen 
crfonr.  Tfaeunifermily  ° 

of  shape    is    nowhere  -'"ly.'  '- 

broken,  except   at  the  ■I'^^i&K 

summit,   where    alone  .•'■-.fSKmi 

dnced;  and  hence,  as  a 
mass,  it  may  be  charac- 
terised as  formal  and 
nonolonooB,  without 
bring  grand.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  may  refer  to 
a  piate  of  this  tree  in 
our  last  Volume.  In 
Siberia  and  SwiKer- 
hind,  trees  such  as  those 
mentioned  by  Pallas  as 
bdng  laOft.  in  height, 
have  a  mnch  more 
grand  and  picturesque 
appearance ;  and  Jig. 
S19».  is  a  portrait  of 
one  of  these  trees. 
The  latest  tree  that 
we  know  of  in  England 
is  the  original  plant 
at  Whftton,  which,  in 
1837,  after  being  91 
years  planted,  was  only 
50  it.  hi|^,  with  a  trunk 
I  it.  0  in.  in  diameter. 
Thi*  tree  bears  cones 

and  ripens  seeds  every  '    ^'^^  -         "        ii  r.    ~>iii  v<. 

1^'J^\  '^^  it  nppems  to  have  siiffimd  from  the  aoi*  torthrf'lt'lln™.- 
Bwn  raised  above  a  foot  tn  heifhl,  yet  It  still  coMfno*s'(o  gro*'  lAh^vrgodr, 
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retaining  its  branches  from  the  ground  upwBtda.    ^fht  ISM'  lit 

nearly  as  high^  though  not  planted  above  forty  yeai^.  '  -m  i  >-         ;   <i  r  ■  •. 

Geography,  ffittory,  ^c,  P.  Chnira  is  indigemMM  to  llhe^alps  6f  Sib^na^  I 
to  Tartaryj,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  to  I>Etupbin^  and  other  fiirt»  el  Bmbkt.. 
Ac/cordmg  to  Kasthofer,  it  is'  found  to  a  greater  hcAgfat  oi>  the  -Miaa/! 
niQuntwns,  than  an^  other  species  of  pine  of  fir.  (To^.,  &c.,  p#  ISO.)  Wjlkn  . 
found  ity.in  Dauphine,  on  h^h  mountams,  crowing  with  diiSsrentirarielitt-of  . 
P/sylv^iris,  but  rare.  According  to  HSn,  it  gfowa  on"tbe*aipB<-of 
Hjungary  and  Austria;  and^  according^  to  Palkts,  as  we  have  lien  afaovo^'  . 
it.  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range  in  Siberia.  It  woa'intiDdnoed 
into  England  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  In  1746$  but  wbetbeT'^loB 
Siberia  or  Switzerland  is  uncertain,  though,  in  all  probabiitty,  from  the 
former  country;  as  the  cones  of  the  driginid  tree,  stSl  existing  at  WIdtton, 
answer  better  to  the  description  of  those  of  1*.  C,  helvetica  ^an  to  those  of  P.  C. 
slbtrlca.  The  Swiss  variety  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Rev.  J.  Horte, 
in  his  Essai/s  on  Htuhandry^  publish^  in  1746 ;  and  it  b  not  improbahk 
that  it  was  he  who  communicated  the  seeds  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  tlieiig^ 
we  have  no  positive  evidence  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lambert  statea  tut 
a  great  many  seeds  were  brought  from  Switzerland  about  the  eed  of  the 
last  century ;  and  that  more  than  2000  plants,  raised  from  yuet  of  them, 
were  planted  at  Walcot  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  dive,  w  Sbronrimpe. 
These  plantations  are  still  in  a  healthy  state,  many  of  the  trees  uivinf 
attained  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  producing  cones.  Several  tram 
were  also  plant^,  at  the  same  time,  at  Oledhow,  near  Leeds,  where  some 
of  them  still  exist,  and  whence  arose  the  name  of  Oledfaow  pine,  wUcb 
is  often  applied  to  this  tree.  In  1828,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Bdieborgli  imparted  a 
quantity  ot  seeds  of  P.  Ckmbita  from  Switzerland;  and  dispefsed  iheea thiesi^h»*' 
out  Scotland  for  experiment ;  raising,  also,  a  great  many  phmm  in  his  eme 
nursery.  (Quart,  Joum,  ofAgriCyU  p.  813.)  In  1836, the  plantesowD  in  1628 
had,  m  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbui^h^  attaiddd  the 
height  of  from  8  ft.  to  12ft.  From  this,  Mr  Lawson  venr  properly  ooadiides 
that,  though  some  varieties  of  P,  Cembra  grow  remaivably  slowly,  yet-jP. 
C  helvetica,  after  three  or  four  years'  growth,  will  make  sumial  shoots  frsm 
1ft.  to  18 in.,  or  even  2ft.,  annually  in  length.  There'  ean  thenTore^be 
no  doubt,  he  says,  but  that  this  variety,  from  the  liigh*  attitude  «t  "whisli 
it  naturally  grows,  is  well  adapted  to  clothe  the  tops  of  many  hitluffto 
almost  barren  mountains  m  Scotland,  not  only  with'  freah*  sad  Inxiinsal 
vc^tation,  but  with  valuable  timber.  (Man.,  p.  '350.)  The-  finest  trses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Whitton,  Kew,  Dropraore,  end 
Min  Hin,  at  all  which  places  they  bear  cones.  The  GIsdhow' pines  ewrs 
examined  for  us,  in  Octooer,  1837.  by  Mr.  Murray,  nurseryman,  Leeds.  He 
found  in  the  plantations  at  Ofednow  several  trees,  most  of  which  were  of 
small  dimensions,  and  going  hst  to  decav;  paftieularl^  those  iA 
situations.  The  lai]^est  and  best  tree  whicn  iie  found  was  3lfr  ft«  " 
trunk  3  ft.  2  in.  In  circumference,  at  3  f^  from  tiie  grdund^  after ti 
from  45  to  50  years.  It  stancb  on  a  la«m  sheltmd  from  the*  nordi, 
and  west,  and  exposed  to  die  south.  The  tree  is  now- abundant *fai  the 
nurseries,  and,  bemg  remarkably  hardy,  is  likely  to  be  soea  >^ffsmetaikf 
distributed;  but,  owing  to  its  very  Mow  growth,  it  will  be  liaUe  aebe 
choked  by  the  trees  among  which  it  is  pmnted,  unless  greater  atteotioa 
be  paid  to  thinning  and  pruning  than  is  generally  the  esse  m  omamealsl 
plantations. 

Properties  and  Uset.  The  wood  of  P.  Chnbra  b  very  soft ;  and  itn  gnin 
Js.  so  fine,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  According  to  the  Noy»emm  Da 
itam^f  it  is  very  resinous,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  agrecaUe  fiMnueu 
It  is  not  commonly  larj^  enough  to  be  used  in  oaipeatry;  bat  in  jniiiiiji 
•itis  of  great  t¥«kiQ,aa  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  be  worked,  and  is  of  met 
i^rsbflity.  In  Switserland,  it  is  very  much  used  by  turners ;  .end  tfaaibep- 
herds  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  occupy  their  leisure  hours 
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in  cavTH|^ioij(fl  of  it  nuioefoiis  curious  little  fibres  of  men  ai^d  animals, 
which  they  sell  in  the  towosy.  aod  which  ha^e  Tound  their  way  all  over'* 
EiODpe.'-  <TIm(..wo04  i4  much  uded  ibr  wainscoting;   having  not  only  ail'" 
aencHibid  Wfaft'ibqown  appearance,  but  retaining  i^  odoufj  kecording  ^& 
Kaatheferi'ifori  centuries.      The  kernel  of  the  se^,,  in  Pauphm^,  VntE^s ' 
infaBMs/ui,  is  e«ger)jr  sought  after  by  a  'secies  of  crow  (Corpus  ^ry 6-'' 
c8fe4ctBB  Id.),    vrBich   nhows   an   almost   mcredible    degree   of    skift'in'l 
braaldqg  tbe; hardest  sbellsi     In  3witzerland«  the  seeds  are  used'in  sottf^;'* 
places  .89 •  >fiiod>  and  in  others  an  an  article  of  luxury;   M<id'tt)e  shell ^ 
beioff  veiy  faardt  apd  requinng .  some  time  and  skill  to  separate  it  frotn 
tba  aemely  the  doing  lo  forms  an  amusement  for  young  persons  In  the'' 
loB|'  winter  evening ;    who»   Kasthofer  observes^  show  a  degree  of  kkiir, 
in  It  tinit  miaht  vie  with  that  of  tbe  squirrel.      In  some  places  in  the. 
TyroK  theaeede  are  bruised,  and  an  oil  obtained  from  them  by  expr^sibtil^ 
So  abnndant  ia  this  oil  ia  comparison  with  that  produced  bv  other  seeds.' 
thaC,vhye  a  pound  of  flax  seed  yields  only  2J  oz.,   1  lb,  of  cembra  seed ' 
yielda^oa.    Oembraoilis  used  both  as  food,  mid  for  burning  in  lamps  j' 
boty  as  the  breaking  of  the  seeds  requires  a  long  time,  it  is  generally  dearer  * 
than  most  other  oils :   it  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour  when  newly  m^e,'^ 
bat  very  soon  becomes  rancid.    The  £ells  of  the  kernels,  steeped  in  any 
krod  or  epfarits,  yield  a  fine  red  colour.      In  Siberia,  (he  seeds  of  the 
cembia  are  sometimes  produced  in  immense  quantities ;  but  in  other  sea^j 
sons  there  ia  scarcely  any  crop.    In  abundant  years,  they  form,  according 
to  GmdiBy  almost  the  sole  vrinter  food  of  the  peasantry.    The  seeda^  both ' 
10  Siberia  and  Switzerland,  are  employed  medicinally ;  and  Gmelin  relates 
a  story  of  tiro  captains  of  vessds,  who  were  suffering  dreadfully  from  the 
weaxryf  and  whoee  crews  had  almoat  all  died  of  the  same  disease,  being 
cnred  in  a  few  days  by  eating  abundantly  of  these  seeds.     In  Britalrl| 
F,  Cembf»  can  wy  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and,  though 
we  hold  it  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  pine  to  be  otherwise  than  ornamental 
(if  it  wace  for  no  other  reason  than  its  being  an  evergreen),  yet  we  cannot 
help,  aa  we  have  already  observed,  considering  tbe  Cembran  pine,wheQ' 
eampared)  with  other  tfpeeies,  aa  rather  monotonous,  both  in  form  and  co^ 
lotir.     The !  summit  of  the  tree,  however,  and  ita  purple  cones,  we  acknow^ 
ledge  to/be  truly  bea«iti^»     That  we  may  not  run  the  slightest  rfsk  of 
hfurjngf  thta  tree,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Lambert,  so  far  from  entef^ 
taimng'tAe  aamd  opinions  as  we  do  respecting  itr  looks  upon  it  as  "onec!f 
thc'handsomesCitreesofthe  whole  ffenus.'*  (.Pin.,  ed.  2.,  i.  p.  49.)  '* 

SoUi  SUtuHim^,  ^,  '  Though  the  Cembran  pinci  as  we  have  seen,  wiil'ffrbW 
in  the  poorest  eoib^  aod  in  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  w^ierb 
nb  oth^  pine  or  fir  will  exiat,  yet  it  wSl  not  gjrow  rapi<uy,  except  in  a  ftie  kolf^ 
iomcwhat  deep,  and  with  a  dry  subsoil.  This  is  rendered  evident  froijn  the 
trees,  at  Dropraore,  which,  thoueh  they  cannot  have  been  planted  abovi 
half  the  tame  of  the  trees  at  Whitton  and  at  Kew,  are  above  40  iL 'hlgh'^ 
with  trmricafrom  1  fu  to  14  in.  in  diameter.  The  tree  at  Whitt<m  f#  pti.Verjr 
amst  soil,  and  that  at  Kew  on  very  dry  poor  soil.  The  soil  at  DfOpmore  is 
dio  dry^  butif  is  not  so  much  exhaustedliy  the  roots  of  other  tr^s  as  ,'tlie 
smI  io  the  arborettun  at  Kew.  All  the  varieties  are  propagated  from  Impof'tdi^ 
aeeda,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  same  autumn  in  which  the^  are  receivecl) 
or,  parhaps,  kept  in  a  rot  heap  for  a  year,  as  they  lie  two  wmtch*s  apd .  otle 
iOumeriD  tbe  ground  before  ^minatine.  Theplants  grow  exceedineiy  slo^l^ 
for  4  or  5  years,  seldom  attaining  in  that  period  a  greater  height  than  A-om 
1  ft.  to  3  ft.  When  they  are  to  be  removed  tp  any  distance,  they  are  l>e^ 
kept  in  pota;  but,  the  roots  b«og  small  and  numeroos,  lo^ge  plants  of 
l\  C6mbra  trattsplant  better  (when  thev  are  not  to  be  carried  to  too  greaf  a 
dfetaace)  than  most  other  species  of  Piavts*  '  '      '  \ 

.  Sf*^fff*if     Tlnus  Cembra  /»  SnglanJ.    At  9jn>fi,  it  U  SOft.  bfghj  iff  tb«  Bfil»  EM  ITurtMrf  AV  U 
14  n. hiifi ;  tt  Walton  oa  lliamet,  H  It  36ft.  high.    In  tamy,  St  rfMMmCi|ttl4  35  yunjmf^. 
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it  U  90  ft.  high  J  at  Ciaxemonu  it  i«  34  ft.  hUAi,  the  diameter  ot1b€  tnmk  1  A<8lfaw  ndtf  :trii  MM 
£7  ft.  In  Bedfontohire,  at  WoMirrt  Abbey,  25  yearv  plantoi),  it  is  «  ft.  bish*  lo  Bcrkn^ipe. «t  Diuon 
Park,  35  yeart  ptauted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  In  BuckMghamshir^  «t  TetApie  tfous^,  kOryein  ptaQtH, 
it  is  ao  ft.  high.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hail,  8  fear*  pfauted.  It  la  6ft  Mgb.  In  HmMbrdib\T%  at 
Cashiobury, 30 yean  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high  ;  at  Cheshunt,  10  years  planted,  it  is  UlL.higtu  'In 
O  xfbtdshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  SO  yean  |>Unted,  it  la'  18  ft.  high.  Tn  SKaflbrdshife.'at 
Tr^ntham,  fifijrcan  planted,  it  if  S3  ft.  high.  In  Worctfterriiire,  aLCttmmm,  30  yeaoflbitfed,  it  is 
45  ft.  high,    (n  Yorkshire,  at  Otcdhow.  35  (t  high. 

PlnM  C^mhra  in  Scotland.  In  Berwickahire,  at  the  HInel,  5  yean  planted,  ft  U 3  ft.  6  in.  lUgh. 
Inf  Fifeshire^  at  Balcarraa,  it  U  90  ft.  high,  and  xipeped  aeed  te  183S;  ftata  whk^  young  plaaU  hare 
b#en  raised.- 

Phnu  C«nnbra  in  Ireltmd.    At  Dublin,  in  the  Olaanerin  Botanic  Garden,  S5  yean  piaoted,  it  it 
!  lit  ft.  high  ;  at  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  it  is  A  ft.  high.    In  Antrim,  at  Cmimioie^  It  i«  24  0,  high. 
Ip  Louth,  at  Oriel  Tetnple,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  31  ft.  high. 

'  Plmw  Cembra  /#  Foreign  Commtriet.  bi  France,  near  Paria,  at  Soteux,  10  jraan  planti^,  it  is 
18  ft.  hig^.  In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  it  ia  60ft.  high;  in  the  OSttingen  BoUnic  iiardcn,  10 
ftvn  planted,  it  is  10ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitx,  .00  yean  planted,  it  ia  50  ft.  high.  In  Cand, 
at  Wilhelmshoe,  60  yean  old,  it  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  6 In.  In  diameter.  In  Pruatia,  at  Berlin,  at  Sam 
Smici,  30  yean  (rianted,  it  is  90  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StaHttict,  Plants,  in  the  London  noreeries,  are  2#.  6</.  each ; 
nt  BoUwyller,  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York,  2  dollars. 

J  XV,  StrbbL 

Scot,  Char,    Leaves  rather  longer  than  in  CembrcB,     Cones  with  the  scales 
not  thickened  at  the  apex,  pendulous,  and  much  longer  than  the  leaves. 

1  39.  P.  5tR0^BUS  L,    The  Strobus,  or  Weymouth^  Pine. 

Idetuyieaiion,    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1419.,  Syst,  ed.  Reich.,  4.  p.  174. :  BfilL  Diet.  No.  13. ;  Hunt  Erd. 
Syl.,  piSRS.;  Wang.  Bcyt,  1.  tl. ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  S.p.3f9. :  Du  Roi  Haibk.,  cd.  FML,  S. 

678. ;  Manb.  Arb.  Amer^  p.  101. ;  Poir.  Diet.,  5.  p.  341. ;  L«mb.  Pia,  ed.  fiL,  L  1 3( :  K  Du 
am.,  5.  p.  249. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  S.  p.  644^  i   Hayne  Dend.,  p.  176. ;  LawaQn*s  Mattual, 

p.  360. ;  Bon  Jard.,  p.  977. ;  JLodd.  Cnt,  ed,  18^ 
S^non^meM.    P.  fUiis  oulnls.  &&,  Gran,  rirg.,  8.  p.  158L :  P.  canad^nala  qetaMuefMie  Du  Bam. 

Arbit  fiL  p.  1S7.  s  P.  Tirglnlana  Pluk.  Alm.^  p.  597. ;  Lkrix  canadtesia  Taum.  bttt^  n.  586. ;  New 

England  Pine,  white  nne.  Pumpkin  Pine,  Apple  Pine,  Saffling  Pine,  Amer- ;  Fin  du  Lord,  Pia 

du  Lord  Wermouth,  Py. 
EmgrawbM.    Wang.  Beyt,  1.  t.  1.  f.  1. ;  Lam.   Illuat.  t  78&  f.  &  ;  T^mb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1. 1  32.; 

Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  1 145. }   N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t  76. ;  our  >i;ft.  819&  to  8196i,  flroin  apedmau 

flrom  Whitton,  and  the  plate  of  the  tree  In  our  laat  Voluma 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaves  slender,  without  sheaths.  Male  catkins  smalL 
Cone  cyUndrical,  long,  and  pendulous.  (Afio^.)  Buds  from  ^  l^, 
to  \  in,  lone,  and  from  -^  in.  to  -fg  in.  broad ;  ovate,  pointed,  sAriitl 
slightly  resmous ;  surrounded  by  one  or  two  smiJ]  bncU.  (See  j!^. 
2193.)  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  3^  in.  long.  Cone  (see  j%r.  2195.)  from 
din.  to  6 in.  long,  and  from  l^in.  to  l}in.  broad,  on  a  pe<fuficle 
}in.  long;  scales  ([see  ^.  2194.)  l^in.  long,  and  from  fin.  to  fin. 
broad.  Seed  f^  in.  long,  and  -^  in.  broad ;  obovate,  pointed  bekiW, 
with  awing  which,  including  the  seed,  is  aboot  1  in.  long,  and  ^  in. 
broad,  in  uie  widest  part.  Cotyledons  6  to  10.  A  native  of  l^ortb  __ 
America.    Introduced  in  1706;  and  flowering  in  April i  s^^ 

Varieties. 

f  P,  S,  2  alba  Hort.  has  the  leaves  and  bark'  much  whiter  than  the 
species.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardeft) 
which,  in  1837,  after  being  12  years  planted,  was  20  fi»  tilgh,  . 

1  P.  5.  3  hrevijolia  Hort.  has  snorter  leaves. 

1  P.  S.  4  comprena  Booth;  P.  S,  nova  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  183G;  Floetbeck 
Weymouth  Pine. — Also  much  shorter  in  the  leaf^  and  probably  the 
same  as  P.  S,  brevilolia. 

DescnpOou,  A  tail  tree,  which,  in  America,  according  to  MicbauK,  varies 
in  hdght  from  lOOfLto  180ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk,  from  about  4ft.  to  6fli. 
or  7  ft.  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  generally  free  from  branches  for  two  thirds 
or  three  fourths  of  its  hdight;  the  •branches  are  short,  and  in  whorls,  or 
dispoaed  in  stages, one  above  another,  nearly  to  the' top,  which  consists  of 
three  or  four  upright  branches,  forming  a  small  conical  h^Kl.  In  rich  strong 
ItfaBM^  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  nnd  assumes  a  more  spreading  shape; 
but  it  is  still  taftUer  aad  more  vigorous  than  most  of  the  trees  by  whith  it  is 
surronndetl.    The  bark,  on  young  trees,  is  smooth,  and  even  polisfhed^  bbt, 
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oU   in  scbIbs  like  tTiU  of  tbe  other  pinefl. 
The  leaves  are  &tiiD  Sin.  to  4 in.  lung, 
..  strai^t,  upright,    slender, 

,   *'   ~  .  soft,  triquetrouo,  of  ft  fiao 

JiA  \  "V  'iul>'  bluish  greea,  marked 
j^'Vy,  .»'  with  silvery  langiCudmHl 
I  j3>''  '^  chaonelB;  scibrotiB  and  in- 
J^fj,'.''.  .'  conspicuoualy  serrated  on 
,  ,       *       .1     the   mai^o;   spreading   in 

j    tmcted,  and  lying  cloiie  to 
,  ,'    the  branches.    Sheaths  and 

L|  stipules  none,  or  deciduous. 

t     /  Male  catkiosahort.elliptic; 

\M£f  P^e  purple,  mixed  with  yel- 
^^^  low,  turning  red  before 
SIM  they  fall  ;    on    long   foot* 

■talks.andBrrBngedlikethoseof  P.  BUstralU. 

Crest  of  the  anthers  very  imall,  and  com- 
posed of  two  erect  Tcry  short  bristles.  Fe- 
male  catkins    ovate^ylindrical ;    erect,  on 

short  peduncles  when  young,  but  when  full 

grown   pendalous,  and  from  i  in.  to  6  in. 

kng,  slightly  ctirved,  and  coraposed  of  thin 

smooth  Kales,  raunded   at  the   base,    and 

partly  covered  with  white  resin,  particularly 

on  the  tips  of  the^scalea;  apex  of  the  scales 

thickened.    Seeds  ovate,  of  a  dull  grey.  Tbe 

cone  opens,  to,  ehed  the  seeds,  in  October 

of  the  second  y4ir  i  and  in  America,BCCord> 

iae  to  Michaui, .  part  of  the  seed*  are  gene> 

rKdy  left  adhering  to  the  turpentine  which 

exudes  from  the  scales.     The  wood  is  soft, 

light,  Ijtea  from  knots,  and  ea«ly  wrought ; 

it  is   also  durable,  |uid  not  very  liable  to 

split  wben.Bspoaed  to  the  aiin  ■■  but  it  has 

little  strenrtbi  gives  a  feeble  Itold  to  Dails,  •<  -• 

and  S4}niiet4iaes  tweUs  from  the  humidity  of  the' atnoepbere;  while,  from 
the 'very  great  diminution  of  the  trunk  from  the  base  to  the  swnmH,  it  is 
difRcult  to  procure  planks  of  great  length  and  uniform  diameter..  The 
proportion  of  sap  wood  is  very  small ;  and,  according  to  Michmux,,  a  Jrunk 
IS  in.  in  diameter  generally  contains  1 1  in.  of  perfect  wood.  The  wood  of 
ifcb  tree  is  remarkably  white  when  newly  sawn  iato  plunks ;  whence  the 
common  Amnican  name  for  it  of  white  pine.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree 
in  Britain  is,  except  in  very  favourable  situations,  slower  than  that  oi  most 
Europoui  pmes.  Nevertheless,  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  18ft.  or  13ft.  in  lOyeara  from  the  seed.  When  planted  singly, 
Uke  most  other  pines,  it  forms  a  branchy  head;  but,  when  drawn  up  among 
Mhv  ypw  of  tlie  uuBe  species,  it  has  as  dear  a  tomk  in  Britain  a»  in 
Ankerica.  Tlwe  general  appearance  of  tlie  tree,  when  standiiig  tioffif  in 
Biutish  porks  anu  pleasure4raunds,  is  well  represented  bj^.  ZI96.,  whioh 
is  the  portrait,  to  a  scale  of  24  ft.  to  1  in.,  of  a  Weymouth  pine  in  Studl^ 
talk,  which,  in  183C,  was  GO  ft.  Gin.  high,  with  a  trunk  about  8 1^  in  drenm- 
ference,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 


GaigniB^.     Accoidio^  to  Pursh,  the  white,  «r  We^tnouth,  [une  crc 
fertile  soi^  on  the  sides  ot  hiUt,  from  Canada  to  Viiginia ;  attaining  the 
'n  iJm. state  of  Vermont.    Michaux  informs  ns  that  die  tresis  '' 


largoit 
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[hough  not  uaifitnnly,  over  a  vast  eitcut 
ofcountt7[  but  that  it  ia  incapable  of 
flupporting  either  intense  heat  or  kMenEc 
cold.  Tl^  elder  HichaDi,  after  traTer»- 
ing  SOO  milei,  on  Ub  return  from  Hud- 
son'* Bay,  witfaout  percetnng  a  ven^ 
of  it.  first  observed  it  about  40  learuea 
ftom  tbe  nouth  of  the  MistoMin,  wnich 
diaebaigBi  itielf  ioto  the  Lake  St,  John, 
to  Canada,  in  n.  iM.  48'  fiC.  Two  de- 
grma  &rther  soutli,  he  found  it  coiBmon. 
It  >«,  however,  moat  abundant  between 
N.  ht.  43°  and  N.  lat.  47° :  farther  south, 
it  is  fiMind  in  the  vailajs  and  dcclivitiea 
al  the  AU^hanies,  but  will  not  ^w  at 
an  diatance  from  the  mounlBina  on 
eiiaer  aide,  on  account  of  the  warmth  of 
tbe  (Jimate.  In  New  Hampuhire,  in 
the  itate  of  Vermont,  and  near  the 
It  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
nreest  dimensions.  "  In 
ea,  says  the  younger 
"  I  have  seen  it  in  *ery  dif- 
ferent situa^ns;  and  it  seems  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  varieties  of  tofl, 
except  such  as  conmst  wholly  of  sand,  and  such  as  are  almott  conatandy 
■ri>m«Sed ;  but  I  have  seen  the  largest  specimeos  io  the  bCFtlom  of  soft, 
friable,  and  fertile  valleys,  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers  compoaed  of  ttecp,  cool, 
black  sand ;  and  in  swamps  filled  with  the  white  cedar  (Cuprfsana  ttij&Un), 
aod  covered  with  a  thick  and  constantly  humid  carpet  of  Spbipiaia.  Near 
Norridnwock,  on  the  river  Kennebeck,  in  one  ol  these  amamm  wtrick  {» 
aceeieible  ool^  ia  the  middle  of  summer,  I  meamred  two  nunka  feHett  fiir 
canoes,  of  which  one  was  154  ft.  long,  and  54  in.  ia  tfiaaeter;  sad  the  other 
149&.  long,  and  44in.  in  diameter,  at  3ft.  from  the  gromd.  IhntitM  is 
nMulc,  in  Bdknap's  Hklory  ef  New  IfampMre,  of  t^  wtHtepJaefetiedneM'  the 
rivar  If  errimac,  7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  g  and  near  IMIawell,  I  saw  a  •Runp 
exoeedmg  6  ft.  in  diameter.  These  enormoua  tree*  had  probalily  roKhad  tbe 
greatest  height  attained  bv  tbe  aperies,  which  is  about  160  ft.  I  have'  been 
assured,  by  penotw  worthy  of  belief,  that,  b  m  few  inMaacea,  they  had  fdlsd 
individiiBl  trees  of  tieatlytms  atature."  (J^tit.  Sorlkjimer.  SyL,vi.p.W.y 
Micimixadda  (iia>  be  faa-riways  ulweiiedthe  inflBenoecf  sail  tobegrertar 
on  rawBOM  thao  on  braad-lBBved  trees."  Tke  ^aUtiea  of  the  white  pme,  in 
particular,  are  strikinglv  affected  In  it.  Io  looee,  den,  haaiid  adli^  ii  mutes 
IB  the  highest  deftroe  all  tbe  valuable  propcrtiea  by  wnieh  it  ia  chan^eisei^ 
eapefnalty  li^tnesa  end  fineness  of  teilnre,  so  tint  it  may  be  ataooibiy  cat  n 
evdry  dltccttong  and  hence,  perhaps,  ia  derived  the  name  of  pwopkia  pine^ 
On  dry  elevated  lands,  its  wood  is  firacr  and  more  reMooas,  with  a  coaraer 
EtaiB  ud  more  distant  concentric  circles,  sod  it  ia  then  called  taplioB  jmt. 
U  tbe  dielrict  of  Maine,  and  tiie  province  of  Nova  Scoda,  the  white  pine  baa 
been  oiiscrvad  to  be  the  first  to  take  possession  of  bsiren  dewrted  laidi,  and 
the  moat  hardy  in  reaiitiBg  the  impetnous  gales  from  the  ocean. 

ISttmy.  PinoB  ArAbua  received  iu  name  from  Linnaus,  and  w«a  fim 
cultivated  in  England  by  tbe  Doobess  of  Beaufort,  at  BaAu^ton.  in  1700. 
Ot^t  ^uluitkiei  were  soon  afterwarda  planted  at  Longleat,  in  WiltBhhn,  the 
■aat'of  Lord  Weymouth,  when  the  trees  prospered  amacingly,  and  whence 
tln"^tcies  recn*ed  the  name  of  tbe  Weymouth  pine.  Sewal  wen  da» 
planted  Bt  Herabam  Hatch,  in  Kent;  and  a  number  at  WhittM),  by  dw  Dvk« 
ot^ifff^  These  pisnti  be^  to  bear  cone*  inth  perflectaeeda  atwutlTSSt 
ami  l£e  MMOiEa  has  been  smee  eatantively  ruaed  by  naraerymeo,  from  the 
aendaipnMMBd  at  dteae  plaeeat  and  tbe  planta  have  been  aus  db    ~ 
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throughout  the  ialand.    Millar  says  thai  the  seeda  were  Stai.  bmught  to* 
Londoo  ^r  arie  from  Mersham  Hatch,  Sir  Wyndham  Knatchbuirt  seat^ 
near  Ash/brdp  in  Kent,  in  1726.    Thefe  vcre  also  cones,  be  savs,  firoduced 
at  LoQgleat  J  ^  but  it  has  been  chiefly  from  the  seeds  o£  Sir  Wyadbam  Knafich** 
bull  that  the  much  (greater  number  of  these  trees  now  in  Bnglaod  have  bee» . 
raised ;  for,  although  there  has  annually  been  some  of  the  seed  brought  freo 
Amenea,  yet  those  have  been  few  in  eonpariaon  to  the  produce  of  die  trees 
io  Kent ;  and  many  of  the  trees  which  have  been  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
those  trees  now  produce  plenty  of  good  seed,  particularly  those  in  the  .garden 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Arg)il,  at  Whitton,  which  annually  produoe  lai^e 
quantities  of  cooes,  which  His  Grace  roost  generously  distributes  to  ail  the< 
curioue."  (Dlci^  ed.  7.^  1759.)    Many  of  the  trees  in  these  places  are  still  iai 
existence,  and  are  from  70  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.    There  are  also  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  at  Strathfieldsaye :  some  of  them,  according  to  Mitchdl,  had,  in 
1827,  trunks  100  ft.  high,  and  10ft.  in  circumference.     The  largest  tree  at 
Whifekon  was,  in  1835,  81  ft.  6  in.  hi^h,  with  a  trunk  lift.  Sin.  in  circumfe>* 
fence  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.    This   tree  stands  singly,  and  divides  into* 
a  great  many  large  woody  limbs,  so  as   to  form  a  very  irregular   head. 
In  Scotland,  the  Weymouth  pine  is  considered  rather  tender;  and,  as  it 
requires  a  better  soil  than  most  other  species,  it  is  not  much  phioted  for  its 
tifl^^.     8ttng  observes  that  it  is  a  plant  of  too  delicate  a  habit  ever  to 
become  a  large  or  valuable  tree  in  Scotland,  in  exposed  situations ;  but  that, 
where  it  is  sheltered  and  properl^r  treated,  it  forms  a  fine-looking  single  tree.' 
Io  Ireland,  according  to  Hayes,  it  was  not  uitroduced  till  about  1770;  but 
there  are  trees  of  it  in  various  places  above  50  ft.  high.    The  Weymouth  pine* 
b  not  very  oommon  in  France;  but  there  are  trees  at  the  Trianon,  which,  uh 
1634^  were  between  40  ft*  and  50  ft.  high,  after  being  about  the  same  number 
of  years  planted. 

Properiiet  and  Uui^    The  wood  of  this  species  is  more  employed  in 
America  than  that  of  any  other  pine.    Throughout  the  northern  stales,  af 
the  time  .the  younger  Michaux  published  his  North  American  Syha  (1819), 
seven  tenths  o£  the  houses,  except  in  the  larger  capitals,  were  of  wood  {  end 
about  threb  quarters  of  thaie  were  built  almost  entirely  of  white  puie ;  and, 
even  in  the  titles,  the  beams  and  principal  woodwork  of  the  houses  were  of* 
thb  wood..  **  The  ornamental  work  of  tne  outer  doors,  the  cornices  and  Ifrieaes- 
of  epaetments,  and  the  mouldings  of  fireplaces,  all  of  which,  in  America,  are 
elegantiy  wrought,  are  of  this  wood.    It  receives  gilduig  well,  and  is,  theret-. 
fere,  seleoted  for  looking-ghus  and  picture  frames.    Sculptors  eninloy  it 
excbsLvely  for  the  images  that  adorn  the  bows  of  vessels,  for  whidi  the|f  * 
prefer  the  Idad  called  the  pumpkin  pine.    At  Boston,  and  in  other  toirima' 
of  the  northern  states,  the  inside  of  mahogany  furniture  and  of  trunks,  the 
hottoniaof  Windsor  chairs  of  an  inferioe  quality,  water  pails,  a  great  part 
of  the  boxes  used  for  packing  goods,  the  shelves  of  shops,  and  an  enolesa 
varietj  of  other  olifects,  are  made  of  white  pine.    In  the  district  of  Maine^  it 
IS  employed  lor  barrels  to  contain  salted  fish,  especially  the  kind  calledthe 
saphag  pine^  which  is  of  a  stronger  consistence.    For  the  magnifioent  wooden 
bridges  ever  the  Schuylkill  at  I%i]adelphia,  and  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  $  and* 
for  those  which  unhe  Cambridge  and  Charleston  with  Boston,  of  which  the! 
first  i9  1500  ft.»  and  the  second  3000  ft.,  in  length ;  the  white  pine  has  been  * 
chosen  for  its  durability.    It  serves  exclusively  for  the  masts  of  the  numeeoost 
vfsirlu  eenstnicted  in  the  northern  and  middle  states ;  and  for  this  purpose  ^it 
weokl  be  difficult  to  replace  it  in  North  America.    The  principal  superiority  ■ 
oS .white  pine  masta  over  those  brought  from  Riga  is  their  lightness^  hot  they  > 
have  less  strength^  and  are  said  to  decay  more  rapidly  betweefldecks^  asidiBt' 
the  point  of  intersectioo  of  the  yards.    This  renders  the  leng^leaved  pinm 
(P*  austrtiis)  superior  to  the  white  pine,  in  the  opinion  .of  the  i^ellter  partnf  i 
the  Amevican  shipbuilders;  but  seme  of  them  assert  that  thewhitfe  piae/«i>ald< 
be  equally  duniMBi  if  the  top  weea  carefully  protected  from  the,weathenj. 
With  tins  view,  an  experiment  haa  been*suggMtediOf(a  hole,  several  £wt*|leepv 
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Ttmd%  in  tfie  Uip  of  tiM  makt.  filled  with  oil,  tnd'hmeieiSit^  itetfM  i^fbk  6UMt 
smd  to  be  absoiiied  in  a  few  ttwnths.    Tlie  bowe^tM  mhd  yai^-  ef  diit^  t>f 
war  are  oC  tbb  epcciea.    The  wood  ie  not  rednoua  enoOglk  to  funiM  tn^pt^*- 
tine  for  commerce."  (Michx.)    Before  the  American  war,  EngliuMf  itf  sai^ 
to  baire  fumiahed  hendf  with  roasts  ftom  the  United  States;  and  }Ae  stfll 
coanpletes  bom  America  the  demand  which  eannot  be  supplied  from  "^e  north 
of  EuEope.    The  finest  timber  of  this  niecies  is  brought  firom  Maine,  land 
particularly  from  the  river.  Kenncbedt*    Soon  after  the  estabfishment  df  ihe' 
American  colonies^  Eng^buoui  became  sensible  of  the  valbe  of  this  nsaouroe,  and 
soUckous  for  its  presenration.    In  1711  and  1721,  severe  ordinances  were 
enacted,  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  any  trees  proper  for  masts  on  the  poo- 
sessions  of  the  crown.  The  order  had  reference  to  the  vast  countries  bounded 
on  the  south  by  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  north  by  the  upper  limit  of  Novb 
Scotia.    "  I  am  unable  to  say,"  adds  IMGdiaux,  **  with  what  degree  of  rigour 
it  was  enforced* before  the  American  revolution ;  but,  for  a  space  of  600  miles, 
from  Philadelphia  to  a  distance  bevond  Boston,  I  did  not  observe  a  single 
tree  of  the  white  pine  large  enough  for  the  mast  of  a  vessel  of  600  tons." 
(3fieAjr.)  The  white  pine  is  also  u^  extensively  in  America  for  dap-boards 
and  shingles.    The  dap-boards  are  of  an  indeterminate  length,  6  in  wide^  ^  in« 
thick  at  one  edge,  and  much  thinner  at  the  other ;  they  form  the  exterior 
covering  of  the  walls  of  the  wooden  houses,  and  are  placed  honaontally,  la|^ing 
one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  thinner  edge  is  covered.  The  Singles  are  com- 
monly 18  in.  long,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  wide,  |  in.  thick  at  one  end,  and  1  line  thick 
at  the  other  :  they  should  be  free  from  knots,  and  made  only  of  the  perfect  wood. 
These  shingles  are  used  instead  of  tiles  to  almost  ail  the  houses  east  of  the 
river  Hudson ;  but  they  only  last  18  or  15  years.   They  are  exported  in  great 
quantldes  to  die  West  Indies.   The  timber  of  the  Weymouth  pine  coodottes  to 
be  imported  into  Britain  in  immense  quantities ;  but  it  is  constdo^  as  verv 
inferior  to  some  of  the  other  American  ^nes,  and  to  the  pine  timber  of  liie  north 
of  Europe.     In  M'Cnlloch's  Dittknuuy  ef  Commerce,  speaking  of  iSie  white 
pine  of  America,  as  compared  with  the  Baltic  pine,  an  extract  is  g^ven  from 
the  evidence   of  Mr.  Copland,  an  extensive  builder  and  timbeMnerchant, 
when  examined  before  parliament  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  Buiopeao 
and  American  Timber.  "  The  American  pine  is  much  inferior  in  qwiKty,  nraeb 
softer  in  its  nature,  not  so  durable,  and  very  liable  to  diyrot:  indeed^  it  is 
not  allowed  by  any  professional  man  under  government  to  be  used;  ttoris  it 
ever  employed  in  the  best  buildings  in  London :  it  is  only  speculators  that  aie 
induced  to  use  it,  from  the  price  of  it  being  much  lower  (in  eoasei|nenee  of 
its  exemption  from  duty)  than  the  Baltic  timber.    If  you  were  to  lay  two 
planks  of  American  timlier  upon  each  other,  in  the  course  of  atwdvenontfa' 
they  would  have  the  dry  rot,  almost  invariably,  to  a  certain  extent."   M^Cul- 
locn  adds  that  "  many  passages  to  the  same  effisct  might  be  produced  from  the 
evMeoce  of  persons  of  the  greatest  experience  in  ship-building."  {M^CmUoek*» 
Com,  Did,,  art.  Timber  Trade.)    The  wood  of  Weymouth  pmes  grown  in 
England  has  been  used  for  floors,  and  by  cabinet-makers ;  but,  as  the  species 
is  generally  valued  as  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  sddom  cut  down  for  timber. 
Its  picturesque  beauty,  according  to  Gilpin,  is  not  great.    **  It  is  admired," 
he  says,  **  for  its  polished  bark,  though  the  painter's  eye  pavs  little  attention 
to  so  trivial  a  circumstance,  even  when  the  tree  is  consiaered  as  a  single 
object :  nay,  its  polished  bark  rather  depreciates  its  value,  for  the  picturesque 
eye  dwells  with  more  pleasure  on  rough  surfaces  than  on  smooth  :•* it  sees 
more  richness  in  them  and  more  variety.    But  we  object  chiefly  to  the  Wey- 
mOutlt  pine  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  stem  and  the  roeagreneas  of  its 
foliage.    Its  stem  rises  with  perpendicidar  exactness ;  it  rarely  varies;  and  its 
brandies  issne  with  equal  formality  from  its  sides.    Its  foliage,  too,  is  thfaij 
and  wants  both  richness  and  effect.    If  I  were  speaking,  inde^,  of  Uiis  tree 
in  compoaition,  I  might  add  that  it  may  often  appear  to  great  advantage  in  a 
plaJlniwi.    Cooirast,  we  know,  produces  beauty,  even  mm  defe^^ty  itsdf. 
Oppdded^'  therefore,  to  tho'wikfaiess  of  other  trees,  the  regularity  oi  tht  W^* 


cif^,i*«,q^iai.  Qom'sEHM.    pi^nus,  2285 

mqu^k  jAu^  law  biMfeifis  beiMt}* :  its  formality- me/  be  concealed.  A  few  of 
it9,br;inabe^  banging  from  a  mass  of  heavier  foiiage,  may  appear  .light  and- 
re^tb^3(«  ^bile  its  sptry  head  may  often  fonn  ao  agreeable  apex  to  a  clumpt'' 
(^pr.  Scen^'u  p-87.) 

i$oi/,  SUuaiion^  Sfo,  We  have  already  obsenred  that  the  soil  and  situation 
fojT.thiip  tree  ougfai  to  be  better  than  for  most  other  species  of  fiines.  Seeds 
an^  jprocured  in  abundance ;  and  the  plant8>  when  sown  in  spring,  c<mie  ap 
theanH  year»  and  may  be  treated  like  those  of  the  Scotch  pine. 


In  the  Bmriemic  of  London.  At  Whitton  Plttoo,  there  are  many  tree*,  the  taUettof 
vhich  U  81  ft.  6  iq.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft. ;  at  York  Hoiue,  TwiekenbAto.  it  is  48  It 
high,  the  diameter  oTihe  trunk  1  ft.  6ia,  and  of  the  head  18  ft. ;  at  Chiawick  Villa,  there  are  varioiu 
treat.  fWnn  SOft.  to  00  A.  high  ;  at  Aberoom  Priory,  near  Stanmore,  it  i«  53  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  I  ft.  9  in^  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  ~ South  of  London.  In  Ooreetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  40  yeaia 
old,  it  b  36  ft.  high :  at  Compton  Howe,  60  yean  old,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter. 
In  HKSpfthiTe,  at  AJretfotd,  41  years  pUnted,  it  Is 53  a  high ;  at  Strathfietdsaye,  it  is  99ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Kingston,  it  is  96  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  tn  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  it  is  GO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunic  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
36  ft.  {  at  Deepdene^  10  vears  planted,  it  Is  fiSft.  hiah.  In  Wlluhire,  at  AVardour  Castle,  fXi  yean 
planted,  it  is  GO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  9  In.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.«»North  of  Uhu 
dan.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhilt,  it  is  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Berkshire, 
at  Bear  Wood,  14  yeara  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  40  yean 
planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  60  ft  high ;  at  Slaiiwiek 
Park  is  one  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elvaston  Castle^  %  yean  planted, 
it  is  4«  ft.  Mail.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  aumber  Park,  it  is  54  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2  a  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  44  ft.;  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  IS  yean  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Shropabire^  at 
Wiitey  Park,  18  years  planted,  it  is  28  ft.  high.    In  Staffbrdshtre,  at  Trentham,  it  is  50  ft.  high.    In 


33  ft.  high. 

Vluma  Sirdtut  m  Scotland.  In  the  Environc  of  Edinburgh.  At  Hopetoun  House,  it  is  50  It 
*  .  b,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  liead  40  ft.  —  South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ayr- 
^  \xxo,M  DaJqnharian,  56  yean  planted,  it  is  68  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  In  Berwick- 
khire.  at  tpic  Hirsei,  20  year*  punted,  it  is 20 ft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Erskine  Houm,  it  is  55ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  4  In.  in  diameter.  —  North  of  Edinburgh.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle. 
13  yean  ptamed,  it  la  90  ft.  high.  In  Banilbhlre,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  48  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  S  ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Clackmannanshire^  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Instltu. 
tioh,  a  yean  planted.  It  is  20  ft.  high.  Tn  Forfarshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  45  yean  planted,  it  is  45  ft. 
hign, MM  diameter  of  the  tnmk  I  ft.  6in. ;  at  Courtaehy  Castle,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  15ft.  high. 
In  jiir«|?iea»^iTa^  at  Covan.  30  yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of 
the  h^ad  25  ft.  Th  Stirlingshire,  at  Blair  Drummond,  120  yean  old,  it  is  73  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
th#ttuttk  Bit.  6  ia,  and  of  the  head  42  ft ;  at  Brucefield,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
I  ft.  6  in.,  aiid  of  Use  bead  30  ft. }  at  Callendar  Park,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  45ft.  h^h. 

f^nitjt  Siri>bus  in  Ireland.  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  46ft.  high.  In  Per. 
nufbagh^  aft  Ftofene»  Court,  SO  yean  planted.  It  Is  55  ft.  high.  In  Oahray,  at  Coole,  It  Is  40  ft.  high. 
tbt^i9«t«r  DC  the  tmnk  S  A. 

Ytntu  ^ir^but  in  Foreign  CottntrUt.  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Beauvais.  30  yean  planted,  it 
is  OftL  Mghr,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft,  and  of  the  head  30ft;  atColombey,  near  Mett, 


dt^Bfiet^  of  tb#  trunk  3  ft.  In  Saxony,  at  W()rlita,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  dUetcr 
of  the  trunk  #  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Cassel,  at  Wuhdmshoe,  60  years  old,  it  has  a  trunk 
4  ft.  In  diameter.  In  Bavaria,  tn  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  18  vcan  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  : 
i  n  the  Englwli  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  it  is  .30  ft  high.  In  Autf  ria,  at  Vienna,  at  Luxemborg,  30y«an 
planted,  )i  is  25  ft.  high ;  in  Rosenthal's  Nunery,  GO  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  at  Hadersdorf, 
50  yeait  planted,  It  Is  40  ft:  high ;  at  Br(MHc  on  the  Leytha,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft  high.  In 
Prussia,  at  BcpUn.  at  Saos  Souci,  45  yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high  t  in  the  Pfauen  Insel,  40  year* 
planted,  it  is  50  ft.  nigh.  In  Italy,  at  Deslo,  near  Monaa,  it  is  70  ft.  nigb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft. 

Commercial  Statistici.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are,  per  thousand, 
1  year's  secdlitigs,  St.;  2 years'  seedlings,  124.;  1  year's  transplanted,  20^.;  and 
transplanted  plants  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  50s.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are 
from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each ;  or,  per  hundred,  4  years  old  and  transplanted, 
3iCk,  At  New  York,  plants  are  trom  50  cents  to  75  cents,  and  as  high  as 
1  dollar  each,  according  to  their  size. 

1  40.  P,  (5.)  exce'lsa  Waliich.     The  lofty,  or  Bholan,  Pine. 

•       * 

IdemMcaiUm.  Wall.  P).  As.  Bar.,  1 201. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  1. 1 33. }  Rovle  lUust;  Lawson's  Manual,  &  aSS. 
Stgtismjpnet    P.  DldLsdnit  Hort. ;  Chilla,  or  Chylla,  Hitnalaytu  \  Kuel,  Sirmone  and  Gurkvtal ;  Xem-> 

iMag,  BkaUa;  Raesula,  or  King  of  the  Fin,  HfndoHan. 
et^mtiiHlM'    walL  Pi.  As.  Bar.,  t.  201.  i  LamU  Pin.,  1.  t.  33.  s  oor>^.  21991,  to  our  usual  scale; 

aidj^s.  2107.  and  2196 ,  of  the  natural  siae,  from  Waliich,  tambert,  and  from  living  specimens. 

Sp^c^  Char,^  Sfc.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  long,  and  slender,  loose.  Cm*  oCthe- 
aotherg  roundish,  truncate ;  simple,  lacerated.  Cones  cylindrical,  anoot^ 
pen4ul0iiS  longer  than  the  leaves,  (ffotf.)    BuiiBf  on  the  tree  in  the  iHlof« 


SD    PRLTICBTUM. 


tJGultiinl   Society's  Garden,  iin.  long 

and  J^  in.  broad ;  conical,  with  Btraight 

sides,  Bod  pointed,  (ffe.  21970   Leaw* 

I    rather  more  than  6  in.  lonp.     Cone  9  in. 

•a  long,  and  S  in-  broad,  wilfa  a  footatailt 

I  I  in.  long  i  Bcaie  1 1  in.  long,  and  1|  in. 

i  broad.     Seeds  -f,  m.   long,   and   J  iu. 

I   broad;  witb  the  wing,  liin.  long,  and 

I   fin.  broad.       A   native  of  Nepal,  on 

mountains.     Introduced  in  1983. 

«>'         ft-ifTBrfiwi.     A  tall,  handsome,  pyn- 

midal  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  fiwn  90  ft.  to 


ISO  ft. 


tree,  attaining  [DC  udgiiiui  iiwu  auii.w 
Branches  numerous,  ascending,  divid- 
ed, d»po«ed  in  whorls.  Bark  entire,  smooth, 
•oft.  i»ie  grey.  Wood  white,  aboundinB  m 
a  liquid  resm.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  long,  slen- 
der. triquetrouB.  loose;  glwicous  P;een,pli- 
Mt  -  5  in  to  7  in.  long,  roughish  on  the  an^ea  from  small  teeth ;  hunithed  at 
the  apex  with  a  wnall  callous  mucro,  crowded  on  the  branches,  particularly 
towards  the  apexes;  bicanaliculate  above,  flat  beneath;  sheaths  about  |in. 
lona,  caducous,  imbricated  with  numerous,  linear-oblong,  brown,  membrana- 
ceous scales.  Catkins  terminal,  with  numerou)  membransceous  brown  scalea 
at  the  base ;  male  ovate,  short,  obtuse,  sessile,  dense,  collected  into  a  head 
about  3  lints  long,  and  I  in.  thick.  Stameaa  raonadelpbous.  Antbeca  very  ahort 
roundish,  opening  below  (,.,». 

lon^Iudinally,  filled  witb 
sulphur-coloured  pollen ; 
crest  small,  roundish, 
■imple,  membnuuiceouBi 
dark>brown,  fringed  and 
torn  on  the  margin; 
female  oblong,  cyUndri- 
cj,  in  threes  or  fours, 
erect,  when  young  pe- 
dunculate; scales  broad, 
roundish,  imbricalfid  in- 
wards, coriaceous,  thick, 
margined,  smooth.  Cones 
8  or  4  together,  cylin- 
drical, pedunculate,  na- 
ked, smooth ;  6^  in.  long, 
pendulous    when     ripe. 


what  attenuated  towards 
the  i^>ex ;  scales  broad, 
wedge-shaped,  coriace- 
ous, thick,  closely  imbri- 
cated, smooth  i  light 
brown ;  apiculate  above, 
with  a  short,  thick,  ob- 
tuse, dark  brown  mucro. 
Seeds  ovate,  compressed 
on  both  sides;  testa 
bcmy,  black,  marked  with  grey  spots;  wing  obloi 


Lambert  obwrvea,  approaches 
to  P.  Strfibua,  that,  wets  it  ae 


t  wing  ob(on(M>btuse,  membranaeeoai, 
1,  reticulBte.  (Lomi.)  P.  txaim,  Mr. 


lo  r'.  osniQu*,  *n"*j  w^w  M.  »^>t  tor  the 
orthaanthan^  H  wonld  b«  almoM 
Tfaelewrea  -^  -  .-    -.  - 


and  m  the  shape  of  iu  ocwes. 


N  tor  ine  nmipie,  ■ 
noM  impooible  to 
P.  auiibia,  tad  t 


:  cones  are  tbici 


specifically, 
acker.    Dr. 


CHAP.  CXIII. 


CDNI'FKR*.       PVUVS. 


-■^■i  to  Hie  reaembbDCc  uf  thi^ 
iree  U  P-  StrHbus,  and  nddii 
"  tbd  i^  remurkaljlc  fur  its 
^TOOfnilg  branclies,  wlience  it 
u  fnMBntiy  colled  the  "  svcep- 
'"f  «^   i>f  travellers  in    the 


unpm^  with  the  deodar  ce- 
dur  at  'Karainhetty,  in  Nepul, 
and  at  SbiU,  Theog,  Ac,  and 
in  the  Bbotea  Prrj^imnahs  uf 
Kamaon.  Or.  Wullich  Dien- 
liiuli  B  varietj',  if  not  a  specieH, 
nill  nearer  to  P.  Anibiis,  at 
Bainpa  and  Toka,  in  Nepal, 
(H«^  TUuMl.)  The  rate  nf 
grontli  of  this  tree,  in  the  ili- 
■iiatcoTLoniloii,  appcnrs  ii>  l<< 
rearty  the  Siime  ns  that  I'i  /' 
.%^us.  Aplunt  in  tlii'  M.< 
ttcultural  Societ/s  Uurrlin.  ..i 
which  jf;j.  KO?.  ia  a  portridt, 
S  years  plunteJ,  whk,  hi  1837, 
lift,  high;  one  at  Dropniort-, 
ofwhich^.  ^^i.iaaporlnut, 
the  some  tige  iind  10  It.  higli, 
b:ii  produced  a  coQC;  uiiJ  ana 
ii:  the  Knnoul  Nursery,  in  the 
lu'ighbourhood  of  Fcrtli,  wiu. 
iiil9B6.l5a.higEi.  Kestel-m 
b-  frequo^both  in  Upjier 
K<^  aiid'^othnoiu.  In  tlie 
bitter  covin  Ay,  n»  timber  is 
prebncd  by*  the  inb»bicruits 
B'  that  ofcvefy  otlier  jiine.  Ti 
l^^eliJii   in   great    quwicitii-s    n 


.  dturpeinhw,  by  the  alightest  incision.  The  iralea  of  the  oom 
■bo  exhibit  tiir7)entine,  see  fig.  2200.  to  the  natural  aiie.  The  spectei  uiag: 
introduced  into  Eiuland  by  Dr.  Watlieh  about  1827;  and  several  plaota 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boyton,  and  in  the  Harticultund  Society's 
(ivilen,  in  that  year.  Some  appinr,  according  to  Mr.  LawMo,  t«  h«T«  bflcsi 
fiiKd,  also,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  Plants,  which  are  rather  rare 
ID  the  London  nurseries,  are  2  It.  eiich. 


I    41.  P.  (S.)  LAitBEBTM^V;^  Dougl.     The  pgatUic,  or  Lambert's,  nae. 
UniMealim.    Doml.  to  lin.  TniK,  1&  p.  SCO.  i  I^mb.  PlD.,  cd.  £,  L  t  3<  j  LunoB^  Hioui], 

p.  SSX.i  Lodd.  Cut,  Hi.  ISK 
a^atiitt.    LunlL  Pin.,  (d.  «^,  L  St.  i  Ki.^.  HOa.,  ta 

ot  t)ie  utunl  Mh:  the  com  nod  Mmle ftna  Douglu'i 

hnlxrIuiB,  ud  the  Will  mi  Jmra  ftim  ttair  Ik*  Ib  Itii 


In  Itw  Honicaltnnl  SaUtr^ 


^pee.  CAor.,  &c.  Leaves  in  fives,  rigid, 
roiwhiah  ;  aheathB  verj  short.  Cones 
thick, Terylangicylindrical;  Hcales  loose, 
roundish.  (Dmiglat.)  Buds,  in  the  spe- 
cimen  from  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's Garden,  ^  in.  loi^,  and  ^  in. 
\  broad;  roundish,pointed,  and  with 
t  3  smaller  buds.  (See  &.  8203.)  I 
Leaves  2}in.  to  Sin.  longi  in 
Douglas's  specimens,  4)  in.  and 
Sin.  long.  Cones  from  14 in.  to 
16  in.  long,  and  mid  to  be  some- 
ea  18  in.  long,  and  4  in.  in 
meter  in  the  widest  part ; 
scales  U  in.  wide,  and  nearly  8in> 
***  loiu.  Seed  large,  oval,  fin,  long, 
and  nearly  fin.  broad j  dark  brown: 
wing  dark  Ivown,  and,  with  ibe  seed, 
l}in.  long,  and  }in.  broad  in  the  widest 

C.    Native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
th  America,  where  it  was  discovered 
b;  Douglas  ;  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1SS7. 
Deteription.     Accordinglo  Douglas,  "the  trunk  of  P-  I 

from  IW  ft.  to  above  800  ft.  in  hewht,  varying  from  80ft.  to  ni - 

cumference.  One  specimen,  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  <ni|p> 
was  certainly  not  tne  largest,  was  of  the  following  dimensions:— It* '"^ 
length  was  SIS  ft.;  itacircumrerence,  at  3  ft.  from  the  gronnd,  was  57ft- '^ 
and  at  134fl.  from  theground,  17  ft.  Sin.  The  trunk  is  unuswUjPiBw^t)*'" 


deflitute  of  branches  about  two  thirds  of  its  height.  The  bark  is  uncotninonly 
smooth  for  such  Urge  timber,  of  a  light  brown  colour  on  the  south,  and 
bleached  on  the  north,  side.     The  branches  are  pendulous,  and  form  an  open 

fiyramidal  head,  with  that  appearance  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ^'bies  tribe.  The 
eaves  are  between  4  in,  and  5  in.  long,  and  grow  in  fives,  with  short  deciduous 
■heaths,  like  those  of  P.  Arobus :  they  are  rigid,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  but 
iy,  and,  from  minute  dcnticulations  of  the  iniirgin,  ure  scabrous  to  the 
■»  are  pendulon*  from  the  extremitieii  of  the  branches :  they 


a.°"&." 


AND    FKUTICETOM. 


they  I 

.    do    not    bf^n    to 
droop    till    the    second 

J  ear.   When  young,  they 
ave  a  very  taper  figure. 
When     ripe,    they     are 
about   II  ID.  in  circum- 
ference at   the  thickest  J 
part,  and  vary  from  1 
to  I6in.  in  length,     ine  i_'^ 
scales   are   lax,  rounded  7  ^  ^ 
at   the   apex,   and    per-  , 
fectly  destitute  of   p.ic- 
klcs;     the    seetls    large,  ', 
b  lines  long,  and  4  broad ;    ' 
oval ;  and,  like  tho&e  of 
the  P.  Pinea,  their  ker- 
nels are  sweet,  and  very 
pleasant    to    the    taittt'. 

The  wing  is  membranaccouii,  of  a  dolabriforin  figure,  and  fuliginous  colour, 
twice  as  long  as  the  &eeil ;  it  has  an  innumerable  ijuantity  of  nunute 
9  vessels,  filled  with  a  crimson  substance,  and  forming  most  beautiful 
els.  The  embryo  has  12  or  13  cotyledons.  The  whole 
tree  produces  an  abundance  of  pure  amber-coloured  resin.  Its  timber  n 
white,  sol^,  and  light;  it  abounds  in  turpentine  reservoirs;  and  its  specific 

?raviiy  han  been  ascertained,  from  a  specimen  sent  to  England,  to  be  O'WS. 
'he  annual  lasers  are  very  narrow  :  in  the  above  specimen,  there  wen  56 
in  the  space  of  4  J  in.  next  the  outside.  The  species  to  which  this  pine  is 
most  nearly  allied  is,  undoubtedly,  P.  jStrobua,  from  which,  however,  it  is  M- 
tremely  different  in  station,  habit,  and  ports  of  fructification."  (Dougl.  in 
Linn.  Tram.,  xv.  p.  499.) 

Geographi/,Halory,^c,  This  species  "covers large  districts  about  lOOmilnt 
from  the  ocean,  in  lat.  43°  n  .,  and  extends  as  far  to  tlie  south  as  40"."  It  Qrst 
came  under  the  notice  of  Douglas  in  Auguat,  1B25,  while  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Multnomah  river.  In  October,  1826,  continues  Douglas,  "  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  it  beyond  a  range  of  mountains  running  in  a  south- 
western direction  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  sea,  and  terminating 
at  the  Cape  Urford  of  Vancouver.  It  crows  sparingly  upon  tow  hills,  and  the 
undulating  country  east  of  the  rani^e  of  mountains  just  mentioned,  where  the 
■oil  consists  entirely  of  pure  sand,  and  in  appearance  is  incapable  of  supporting 
vegetation.  Here  it  attains  its  greatest  size,  and  jierfecta  its  fruit  in  most 
abundance.  The  trees  do  not  form  dense  forests,  as  most  of  the  other  pines 
which  clothe  the  faccof  I4orth-wesl  America ;  but,  like /'.resinosn,  which  grows 
among  them,  they  are  scatteretl  singly  over  the 
plains,  and  may  be  considered  to  form  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  gloom^rfo'^^'s  of  the 
north  and  the  more  tropical-looking  renlure  of 
California."  {Ibid.,  p.  498.)  Plants  were  raised 
of  thisspecics  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den in  1827,  and  dialributed  in  the  following  year ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  since  died,  generally  when  they  were  about 
4  ft.  or  5  h.  in  height.  Kolwithslonding  this,  the 
specieE  does  nut  appear  to  be  much  more  tender   '■ 

than  P.  5trObus.    ^e  largest  existing  plant  that      -l^         

we  know  of  is  in  the  Eardeu  of  Williuin  WeUs,  Esq..  at  Redlraf,  where,  havtng 
been  sown  in  lb)!9,  it  is  luft.  2  in.  high.     One  in  ihe  Chiswick  Garden,  sot 
the  same  year,  and  of  which/^.  2207.  is  a  portrait,  is  only  6  ft.  6  in.  high. 
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Properlici  and  Uiei.  The  rebin,  Douglas  oliservi^s,  "  which  exudes  from 
the  Ireea  or  P.  Lamberlinna,  when  they  nre  partly  burned,  lones  ita  usual 
flavour,  and  ac(|iiire5  a  sweet  taste ;  in  which  stnle  it  in  used  by  the  natives  as 
<ugHr,  being  mixed  with  their  food.  The  seeds  are  eaten  ro:iRted,  or  are 
pounded  into  com-se  cnkes  for  their  winter  store.  I  have,  uncemy  return, been 
itiromied  by  Mr.  Menzies,  that,  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Calirornia  with 
Captain  Vancouver,  in  1793,  seeds  of  a  large  pine,  resembling  those  of  the 
litooe  pine,  wesed  hd  rtbtb  Span  h  p  ts  d  there. 
These  were,  ndb  d  jesndTh  acular 

name  of  it  in  th         g  U       i(      1  d  mU  499.) 

T)    a       Th     M 


I  4a.  P.  (5 


Wey. 


Spec.    Charac     ij 
Leaves    in    li  es 

obtuse.        C 
cylindrical,  d 

smooth ;        al 
loose,      po 
(O,  Doii.)  B  ds 
in  the  plant      h 
London      H 
cultural  Soc 
Garden,  amal     e- 
sembling  th  se 
P.    Laniber  u 
Leaves  from  3  J 
toiin.  long,w  h 
out   the  alea  h 
CiHie,  from  Do 
^m's    spec 
7  in.    long,         d 
1)  in.  broad 
ther    obtuse 
the  point; 
)in.  broad  a     h 
widest  part 

i  in.    long,     an 
covered  wit 
(in.     Seed 
A  in-    long    an 
yjin,  broad  w   h 
the    wing,    \ 
long,    and     j 
broad.       C 
dons  ?     An 
of  the  hiehm 
tains,  at  the  Gra  d 
R^dsofth   Co- 
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rockj  banks  of  the  Spoken  river.    Discovered  by  Douglas,  and  intro- 
duced b  1831. 

Deicriplion,  4^c.  A  resinous  tree,  with 
brownish-coloured  bark.  Leaves  in  fives, 
triauetraiis,  obtuse;  bi canaliculate  above, 
cannate  below,  with  a  blunt  elevated  line ; 
obsoletelv  crenulated  on  the  inBrgiD ; 
■moodiisn,  glaucous  green;  14in.  to  3in. 
long.  Sheaifas  imbricated  with  elliptic-ob- 
lorw,  obtuse,  thinly  membranaceoua,  loose, 
bright  brown  sc^es,  quick! j  (ailing  off. 
Cones  cylindrical,  smooth,  6  in.  to  S  in. 
'<"'£<  generally  in  whoris  ;  scales  spathu- 
late,  apiculate;  slightly  convex  beneath,  dark 
ash-yellow.  Seeds  oval,  with  a  cnistaceous 
testa;  wing  hatchet-shaped,  obtuse,  striated, 
dull  yellow,  shining.  {Lamb.}  Except  in 
lis  much  shorter  and  smoother  leaves,  this 
species  differs  but  little  from  P.  Ardbus,  of 
which  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety; 
but,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  examin- 
ing the  male  catkins,  and  ascertaining  other  particulan,  it  b  considered  best 
to  keep  it  distinct.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  specimens  tent 
home  by  Douglas,  the  tree  must  abound  in  resin.  The  plant  >n  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  is  only  a  few  inches  high.  Among  Douglas's  spe- 
cimens, there  is  a  variety  with  red  cones,  from  which  no  plants  have  yet 
been  raised. 

App.  i      Species  of  Pine  which  are  ttot  yei  itUroducedy  and  <^ 
■which  little  is  known. 


ipfdH.  <A'«w  Omri  d'jfrii:.,  ait.  Pin.)    ; 
P.  OirUtiiia  Bate  bw  the  kam  E  In  >  •h«ath,  •ItihUf  iliucoiu,  KamlT  1  In.  tone.  !*»  In 
-    11  redaiih,  Muse*,  lod  BOI  «iinou«.   ■!*•  conn  mic  In  whoiU  ftr- - '- •  — -^ 
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te  i  gliding  to  the  u 


tl.  Hoixe'da  Monaddpbia. 

i^mamti.  ~rvtaiU  Ua.  ud  atbin,  ia  pin;   n«  Umk  fa  diktmi.  KtiUg.  A 

DetcriplioH.  Evergreen  trees ;  natives  oF  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  re- 
mutable  for  tbeir  tall,  erect,  pmrnidal  forms,  and  profuaion  of  foliage.  One 
M  more  species  are  usefiil,  and  the  rest  ornamental.  In  Britain,  they  flower 
in  May  and  June,  and  ripen  their  cones  in  the  spring  of  the  following  y^i. 
AH  the  species  bev  leeds  at  a  comparatively  early  a^ ;  and  all  of  them  may 
be  rewlily  pri^Mgated  by  cuttings  taxen  offui  thespnng,  according  to  Dumont 
De  Couraet ;  or  in  autumn,  according  to  the  practice  of  British  gardenera. 
AH  the  n>eciea  hitherto  introduced  are  quite  hardy  in  Brilitb  gardens,  llie 
genua,  taking  it  alt^ther,  is  so  trulf  natural,  that,  without  any  great  violence, 
aO  the  diffident  kinds  of  which  it  u  composed  might  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four  ipede*. 

SecL  i.    Leaves  tetragonal,  aai-shaped,  scattered  in  Insertion. 

{D.  Don.) 

t   1.  A.  bxcb'ua  Dec.     The  lofty,  or  Noraay,  Spruce  Fir. 

^■Mfrirr  A.tniamtiait  Ibrl.;  ,mmP\ci»il!u.Ditl..tia.l,Mlrlu.!i.Amer3fL,S.f.in.i 
^Tmu*  bUUiUs  Ac,  /.«.  Ibr4.  CUf.,  4M,  H  Sue.,  ed.  I.,  PL  ns ,  n.  Lapp.,  rd.  1.,  rfo.  MT., 
OmiL  SA.,  1.  p.  174,  i  n»™  .<■«-  UtL.  St-  P'-.  >«l-,  Ht^;  "I.  H«tc»i^  *.  p.  IT  "  • — 
Ha.  BT&,  Lw,  No.  3t7^  Bwii.  Amgl..  Mi..  Hmml  Stl.  sfi..p.W6.,Fl  An.,  t.  I 
^t,  1.  p.  iijlUom.  A  Jaf.,  «JL  '»..„^;  9^*"^  \^  810..  _A'I^  Bort.    Xrt 

TiBiM,  Oct. 


i.,  i.  p.  taU,,  rta,  1....II..  A 
.  f.  ay,  SmUt  m  Bm-i  4c,  No.  H 
n  Da  All  Harik.,  ed.  Polt., ».  p.  IS- 

-    c  n.  iv,  hl  1.,  a.  b  «d^.: 

^Senota,  Sifin  iiatO,  nocH 


Tl^^' 


tbaVMpii  (ONlM 
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Spec,  CAar.f  6fc,  Leaves  scattered,  quadrangular.  Cones  cylindricai,  termiiia], 
pendent ;  scales  naked,  truncate  at  the  summit,  flat.  Crest  of  the  anthers 
rounded.  (Lois,)  Cone  from  5  in.  to  Tin.  long,  and  from  IJin.  to  2  in. 
broad ;  scale  from  I  in.  to  1|  in.  long,  and  from  )  in.  to  fin.  broad.  Seed 
very  small,  scarcely  ^  in.  long,  and  -f^  in.  broad ;  with  the  wing,  f  in.  i<Mig, 
and  i  in.  broad.  Cotyledons  7  to  9.  Indigenous  to  the  north  of  Curope, 
more  particularly  to  Norway ;  and  in  cultivation  in  Britain  since  1548. 

Varietiei, 

t  A.  tf .  1  commitnis.  J%e  common  Spruce,  or  White  Fir  of  Norway.— The 
foliage  is  shorter,  more  slender,  and  lighter-coloured,  than  in  the 
following  form ;  though  the  difference  may  be  in  part  owing  to  soil 
and  situation.  In  Norway,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bilr.  White,  the 
inhabitants  make  a  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  red  spruce : 
the  former  grows  on  light  poor  soils,  and  in  elevated  situations, 
and  has  a  hghter  foliage,  and  white  wood;  the  latter  grows  in 
more  substantial  soils,  in  the  valleys,  and  has  a  darker  stronger 
foliage,  and  red  wood,  which  is  more  resinous,  and  of  much  greater 
strength  and  durability. 

?  A.  <r.  2  mgra.  The  blackAesLved  Spruce,  or  Red  Fir  of  Norway. — There  is  a 
tree  in  Studley  Park,  known  there  as  the  black  spruce,  of  which  a 
portrait  is  given  in  our  last  Volume.     In  the  foliage,  it  answers  to 
the  description  given  of  the  red  fir  of  Norway ;    its  leaves  being 
very  thick,  strong,  and  dark-coloured ;  its  hark  red ;  and  its  cones 
longer  than  those  of  the  common  spruce.     The  leaves,  in  the  speci- 
men sent  to  us,  are  1 J  in.  in  length ;  and  the  cones 
from  5|  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  from  1^  in.  to  IJ  in. 
broad.     The  scales  (see  jfSg.  2213.)  are  much  more 
pointed  than  those  of  the  common  spruce,  and  longer. 
The  tree  at  Studley  is  121  fl.  high  ;  and,  from  its 
dense  mass  of  dark  foliage,  it  is  considered  a  much 
finer  tree  than  the  common  spruce. 
t   A.  f .  3  carpdtica ;    A.    carp&tica   HorL   and   J^ud 
Hort,  Brit,     The  Carpathian  Spruce, — This  variet 
has  vigorous  shoots,  and  foliage  as  dense  and  long 
as  that  of  the  preceding,  but  lighter.  There  is  a  tree 
at  Dropmore,  which  in   1837,  after  being  five  or 
six  years  planted,  was  nearly  6  ft.  high, 
i  A.  ^.  4  pendula ;  A,  communis  penduTa  Booth ;  i'lnus  ^^bies  pendula 
Lodd,  Cat,yed,  1836.    The  pendulout,  or  weeping,  branched  Norway 
Spruce, — This  is  distinguished  from  the  species  by  the  drooping  habit 
of  its  branches ;   and  also  by  the  darker  glossy  green  colour,  and 
greater  length,  of  its  leaves.     There  is  a  plant  m  the  Hackney  ar* 
boretum  5  ft.  high,  the  shoots  of  which  are  somewhat  pendulous. 
f  A.  r.  5  folHM  variegaiu,  P,  A,  foliis  variegktis  Lodd,  Cat,,  has  the  leaves 
blotched  with  yellow,  and  forms  a  more  compact  dwarf-growing  tree 
than  the  species.     There  is  a  plant  in  the  HorticulturaU  Society's 
Garden,  8  years  planted,  which  is  7  ft.  high. 
m  A.  e.  6  ClanbratilmiVi',  P,  Clanbrassil^na  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1837;  is  a  low, 
compact,  round  bush,  seldom  seen  higher  than  3  fl.  or  4f^,  and  never, 
that  we  have  heard  of,  producing  either  male  or  female  blossoms. 
The  annual  shoots  are  from  1  m.  to  Sin.  or  4 in.  in  length;  the 
leaves  firom  J  in.  to  |  in.  long ;  and  their  colour  is  lighter  dian  that 
of  the  species.    The  original  plant  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
estate  of  Moira,  near  Belfast,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  last 
centuiT ;  and  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by 
Lord  Clanbrasil ;  whence  the  specific  name.     The  largest  plant  that 
we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Cashiobury,  near 
Watford ;  where,  in  1837,  it  was  3  ft.  G  in.  high,  having  been  30  years 
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plaoted ;  at  KeDwood»  Hampstead,  it  is  3  ft.  liigh,  after  bein^  8  years 
planted ;  at  Dropmore,  it  is  2  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Sooety's  Garden,  after  being  10  years  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  high.  At 
Cnuiraore,  near  Belfast,  it  is  3  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  stem  2  in., 
and  of  the  head  3  ft.  It  appears .  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  such 
a  stunted  variety  as  this  was  ever  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings :  we 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  it  is  a  continuation  by  cuttings  of 
one  of  those  bird-nest-like  monstrosities  that  are  occasionally  found 
on  all  trees,  and  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  trees  of  the 
common  spruce  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  various  other  places.  A,  e.  Clan- 
brasileaiui,  like  the  other  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir,  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and  makes  a  beautifiil  little  fir  for  growing  in 
a  pot. 

•  A  e.  7  ClanbrasiTiktia.  ilricta. — This  variety  was  found  in  the  park  at 

Florence  Court,  bv  Mr.  Youn^,  gardener  there,  who  sent  us  a 
drawing  of  the  bush,  and  a  specunen«  in  1834.  The  bush  has  a  clear 
stem  of  about  1  ft.  in  height ;  the  head  is  of  a  narrow  ovate  conical 
form ;  and  the  shoots  are  of  upright  rapid  growth ;  forming,  Mr. 
Young  observes,  a  very  beautiful  shrub  for  a  lawn.  Plants  of  it 
have  been  sent,  by  Mr.  Young,  to  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  and  to  Messrs.  Smith,  nurserymen,  Ayr. 
It.  A.  €,  B  pt/gnuei'a^  A,  nana  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  A. 
^legans  Smith  of  Ayr ^  is  said  to  be  a  dwarfer  plant  tnan  A,  e.  Clan- 
brasilta;uz.  A  specimen  in  the  Horticu4tural  Societjr's  Garden,  2 
years  planted,  was,  in  1837,  6  in.  high. 

•  A.  ^.  9  tenrnfolUty  A,  tenuifolia  Smith  of  Ayr,  has  very  slender  leaves  and 

shoots.     A  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  1  ft.  high. 

i  A.  e,  10  gigantea.  A,  gigantia  Smith  of  Ayr » — There  is  a  plant  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  I  ft.  high,  with  leaves  rather  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  the  species. 

A  A.  ^.  11  moTutrota,  A,  monstrosa  Hort,,  has  the  shoots  and  leaves  thicker 
than  those  of  the  species,  and  is  said  neve^  to  make  any  lateral 
branches.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  after 
having  been  12  years  planted,  consists  of  a  single,  upright,  unnatural* 
looking,  thickened  shoot,  3  ft.  in  length,  and  densely  covered  with 
leaves. 

Ot/ier  Varieties,  Bosc  mentions  a  variety  which  was  cultivated  in  the 
royal  nurseries  at  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  thither  from  the  Vosges.  It 
had  the  leaves  flatter  and  more  pointed  than  the  common  spruce,  and 
different  cones.  Bosc  says  that  this  kind  might,  perhaps,  form  a  distinct 
species ;  but  that  the  plant  was  torn  up  when  the  royal  nursery  in  which 
it  grew  was  destroyed,  and  he  had  neglected  previously  to  describe  it. 
Hayes  speaks  of  a  seminal  variety  of  the  spruce,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated the  long-coned  Cornish  fir,  the  cones  being  frequently  nearly 
1  ft.  long;  and  of  which,  in  the  year  1790,  there  was  a  fine  tree  in  the  park 
of  Avondale,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  (Pract,  Treat,,  p.  165.)  Linneeus 
has  five  varieties  in  his  Flora  Succica  ;  but,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  their 
having  been  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  we  have  not  enumerated  them. 
According  to  Gaertner,  the  species  is  exhibited  in  two  forms,  called  the 
white  and  the  red  Norway  spruce ;  one  with  pale,  and  the  other  with  deej)- 
coloured,  cones ;  but  the  timber  of  both  is  white.  Although  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  known  in  Britbh  gardens,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
direct  attention  to  them. 

Deicription,  The.  Norway,  spruce  fir  is  the  loftiest  of  European  trees, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  125  ft.  to  150  ft.,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  180  ft.; 
with  a  very  straight  upright  trunk,  from  2ft.  to  6ft.  in  diameter;  and 
widely  extending  branches,  which  spread  out  regularly  on  every  side,  so 
as  to,  form  a  cone-like,  or  pyramidal  shape,  terminating  in  a  straight  arrow- • 
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like  leadiDg  ihoot.  The  branchet,  in  young  trees,  are  dowsed  in  r^ulv 
whorb  from  the  base  to  the  suminit ;  but  in  old  trees  the  lower  bfindica 
drop  off,  and  the  tree  terminateB  in  a  pyramid  of  open  azwnlar  brmcbM, 
•o  that  the  regular  whorls  only  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the  tree.  In 
young  trees,  the  branches  are  nearly  horiiontal ;  but  in  old  trees  they  droop 
mcMuUyat  their  extremities;  and  this  pendulous  disposition  of  the  brancbe^ 
joined  to  the  dark  sombre  green  of  the  leans,  gives  to  the  whole  tite 
somewbst  of  a  gloomy  or  melancholy  aspecL  (See  ^.8814.,  to  a  scale 
of  V4  ft.  to  I  in.)  Between  the  n^lar  whoris  of  branches,  a  few  small  ibor- 
UTe  shoots  appear  occasiooally.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  rather  thin, 
warty,  and  of  a  reddish  brown,  becoming  wrinkled  and  scaly  on  old  treei. 
The  roots  are  spread- 
ing, with  out  a  taproot, 
and  with  numerous 
fibres.  The  leaves 
are  solitary,  of  a  daric 
grassy  green,  gene- 
rally under  1  in.  in 
length,  curved  or 
bent,  shaip^minted, 
very  straight  and 
stiff,  and  more  crowd- 
ed together  laterally 
than  on  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of 
the  branchlets.  The 
male  catkins  are  nu- 
merous^ solitary,  in 
pain,  or  a  few  toge- 
ther; from  I  in.  to 
1  in.  in  leiwth,  on 
long  pedunclea;  cy- 
lindrical, generally 
curved,  of  a  yellow- 
ish     colour,    tipped 

bling  at  firat  a  half- 
ripe  strawberry,  but 
gradually  lengthen- 
ing and  becoming 
looser;  and,  when 
ripe,  discharging  a 
oreal  quaniitv  of  yel- 
low pollen  from  the  anthers.  The  female  catkins  are  produced  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches;  and  the  cones,  as  they  ripen,  become  pendent. 
When  in  flower,  the  catkins  are  red  or  purplish,  and  pointed;  but  tb^ 
soon  take  the  form  of  a  cone,  or,  rather,  pointed  cylinder;  their  colour 
then  becomes  greenbh,  and  this  changes,  as  thev  ripen,  into  a  rich  red- 
dish brown.  In  different  soils  and  situations,  the  colour  of  the  female 
catkins,  when  in  flower,  varies  from  a  dark  red  or  purple  to  a  pale  red 
or  yellow,  or  even  to  a  greenish  hue.  The  ripe  cones  are  from  6  ia. 
to  7 in.  in  length,  and  from  I^in.  to  Sin.  broad.  The  scales  are  rhom- 
boidal,  slightly  incurred,  and  rugged  or  toothed  at  the  tip,  with  two  aeed* 
in  each  scale.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  resemble  those  of  P.  lyl- 
vteris;  bat  are  sharper-pointed,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  and  rougba 
to  the  toudi.  In  Gointny,  according  to  Haitig,  they  are  frequently 
uaed  for  adulterating  those  of  P.  sylvwtris,  as  they  are  obiaiaed  fiwa 
their  cwies  with  scaKely  any  trauUe;  while  thoae  of  P.  sylTteris  requve 
considerable  time  and  labwir,   and  very  frequeutly  the  employment  of  a 
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kiln,  to  extricate  them.  The  wings  of  the  seeds  are  oval,  and  pale  brown ; 
forming  at  the  base  a  kind  of  spoon,  in  which  one  of  the  sides  of  the  seed 
is  enclosed,  while  the  other  is  exposed  to  view.  The  seed  does  not  es- 
cape immediately  that  the  cone  is  ripe,  but  requires  heat  and  drying  winds 
to  open  the  scales.  This  generally  takes  place  between  the  months  of 
Febniary  and  May  of  the  second  year.  The  cones  have  each  eight  rows 
of  scales  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  each  row  has 
from  20  to  23  scales,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  seeds;  and,  conse- 
quently, an  ordinary-sized  cone  contains  from  320  to  368  seeds.  The 
rate  of  growth  in  the  spruce  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
For  three  or  four  years,  at  first,  it  does  not  average  a  crowth  of  more  than 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.  a  year ;  but,  after  the  plants  are  3  ft.  high,  and  till  they 
attain  the  height  of  50  ft.,  the  rate  of  growth  is  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft..a  year, 
in  favourable  soils.  In  10  years  from  the  seed,  the  plants  will  attain  the 
height  of  12ft.  or  15ft.  in  the  climate  of  London;  and,  in  50  years,  the 
height  of  from  90  ft.  to  100  ft.  The  tallest  specimens  that  we  know  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Syon,  where  it  is  drawn  up  among 
other  trees,  with  a  slender  trunk,  to  nearly  100  ft.  in  height ;  but  tne  most 
vigorous  specimens  are  at  Whitton,  and  they  are  from  85  ft.  to  90  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  largest  in  England* 
that  we  have  had  any  accoimt  of,  is  a  tree  at  Studley,  of  which  a  portrait 
hf  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  is  ^ven  in  our  last  Volume,  and  which  b  132  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  5  m.  in  diameter,  regularly  clothed  with  branches 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Eugene  Aram,  who  was  steward  of  the  Studley  *  estate,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  This  spruce  stands  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  near 
one  of  the  cascades.  We  remarked  its  ereat  height  and  fine  appearance 
when  we  visited  Studley,  in  1806;  and  Mr.  Jukes  informs  us  that  it  is 
still  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  and  adding  to  its  height  yearly.  The 
lower  branches  form  an  ample  canopy,  beneath  which  a  person  may  stand, 
and  look  up  close  to  the  bole  of  the  tree  to  its  very  summit;  the  insertions 
of  the  branches  being  naked,  the  trunk  perfectly  straight,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  branches  being  densely  clothed  with  leaves,  and  forming  a  thick  casing 
which  excludes  the  Ught,  and  acts  on  the  vision  of  a  spectator  below 
like  the  tube  of  a  telescope.  The  duration  of  the  tree  in  its  native  ha- 
bitats is  considered  to  be  firom  100  to  150  years.  The  trunk  seldom,  if 
ever,  attains  so  great  a  thickness  as  that  of  P,  sylvestris;  but  it  is  uniformly 
strai^ter;  and  the  wood  is  whiter,  more  elastic,  less  resinous,  and  con- 
seouently  lighter,  than  the  timber  of  that  tree. 

From  the  pendent  habit  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  spruce,  some 
curious  anomalies  are  occasionally  found  in  its  habit  of  growth.  The 
shoots  next  the  sround,  when  they  have  attained  a  considerable  length, 
naturally  rest  on  the  soil  at  their  extremities ;  and  the  soil  being  kept  moist 
by  the  shade  of  the  i^ranches,  these  oft^n  root  into  it;  and  the  points  of 
their  shoots  taking  a  vertical  direction,  a  series  of  new  trees  are  formed 
in  a  circle  round  the  old  tree.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  this  kind  that  we  are  aware  of  are  to  be  found  at  the  Whim,  an 
estate  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  whose  name,  as  an 
arboriculturist,  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  work.  An  ac* 
count  of  these  spruces  has  been  given  in  the  Gardener'M  Magaaine,  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nab,  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  from  which  the 
following  b  an  extract :  —  *'  The  Whim  b  situated  on  the  hish  ^[rounds 
bordering  the  Pentland  range  of  hilb,  14  miles  south-west  of  Edmbuigh. 
The  soil  b  chiefly  composed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earth,  which  b  deep 
ftnd  sppBgy ;  the  subsoil  is  various,  but  b  chiefly  a  retentive  whitbh  clay. 
A  Large  proportion  of  thb  property  was  planted  with  the  Norway  spruce 
and  a  few  black  spruces*  by  the  Duke  of  Amrll«  soon  after  1730.  Nearly 
all  the  fine  old  specimens  of  spruces  and  other  trees  on  thb  estate  were 
cut  down  about  1810 ;  but  there  are  still  some  spruce  firs,  about  60  ft.  fajgb. 
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The  girt  of  the  largeit 

ate     m    5  n. 

t  the  eurrace 
of  the  grountl;  and 
that  of  the  large>> 
black  gpruee  is  5A. 
1  in.  The  peculiari- 
ties  of  growth  vihich 
we  have  mentioned 
are  shown  in  several 
sj)eciroens  indifferent 
parts  of  the  proper- 
ty ;  the  most  fantastic 
of  which  is  one  grow- 
ing in  the  centre  of 
It  piece  of  elevated 
vaossy  ground,  about 

and  within  the  bound- 
ary of  tlic  kitchen- 
ffardcn  wall,  called  the 
Wilderness.  This  tree 
has  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Tra-  . 
veiling  Fir,  on  ac-  ' 
count  of  its  branches 
having  talien  root 
wherever    tbey   have 


lir 


n  contact  with  the  soil.     In  this  specimen  (^.  2215. 


icsleof 


substems,  have  taken  root,  so  as  to  form  a  double  aeries  of  young 
in  two  concentric  circles  round  the  parent  trunk.  The  depth  of  tnc  i>eat 
soil  where  this  remarkable  spruce  grows  is  about  14  fl.  That  portion  of 
the  branch  which  is  between  the  trunk  of  the  original  tree  and  the  [lart  inhere 
it  root«  into  the  ground,  and  which  is  sometimes  several  feet  in  lei^th,  rarely 
increases  in  diarneter  afler  its  extremity  has  rooted  (as  shown  in^-  8!16., 
to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  4  {t,).  If  these  horizontal  branches  do  increase  in  dia- 
meter, it  is  in  B  very  sliglit  d^ee;  as  some  branches  proceeding  both  ftota 
the  main  trunk  and  from  primary  substems,  in  the  first  concentric  circle 
of  young  trees  formed  by  tnem,  vary  from  S  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  and  are 
only  from  Hin.  to  2in.  in  diameter;  while  their  extremities,  which  have 
rooted  in  the  ground,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  stems,  vary  from  6  in. 
to  2  ft.  in  circumference.  The  branches  proceeding  from  the  primary  substems 
liBve  also  branches,  equally  healthy  with  themselves,  proc^dinc  from  them, 
and  with  every  appearance  or  their  producios  others;  which,  if  allowed  room, 
may,  in  course  of  time,  cover  the  whole  Wilderness.  That  portion  of  the 
main  stem,  or  trunk  of  the  parent  tree,  which  remains  above  the  suiiace  of 
the  soil,  is  little  more  than  4  ti.  high  before  upright  branches  are  produced  ;  and 
it  is  7  ft.  in  its  greatest  circumference,  Tliese  upright  branches,  or  rather  limlM, 
are  from  30  li.  to  33  It.  in  height.  The  primary  substems,  which  constitute  the 
inner  concentric  circle  of  young  trees,  vary  from  R  f(.  to  25  ft.  in  height ;  and 
(he  secondary  substems,  which  form  the  trees  of  the  outer  circle,  are  from 
1  ft.  to  10  fi:  high.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  rooted  stems  surroundinE 
the  mother  tree;  and  3011.  is  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  space  covered 
by  stoloniferous  branches;  though  in  one  cue  a  secondary  layer  has  reached 
as  far  a*  18  ft.  from  the  main  trunk.  The  other  speciioetib  of  this  kind  of  tree 
were  far  inferior  in  sise  to  the  one  now  described ;  periiaps  owing  to  the  cattle 
browsing  the  side  shooEs,  and  destroying  the  tops  of  the  young  o&priog; 
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whereati  no  cattle  coulil  enter  the  Wilderness  to  injure  the  spruce  growing 
llicre.  Besides  the  tree  mentioned,  other  anotuolieg,  equally  interesting, 
occur  in  two  specimens,  also  of  Norway  .  .  i  ' 

spruce,  whicli  were  blown  down  h  great 
many  j'ears  ago.  The  j^rdener,  Mr. 
YouoK,  has  been  Ht  the  Whim  IS  years; 
Mid,  during  that  period,  no  diflerence, 
he  Mys,  has  been  obaervabte  on  the  ho- 
rizontal portionB ;  but  he  knowa  consi- 
derable alteration  in  the  upright  atems, 
both  as  resardc  their  circumrerence  and 
height.  One  of  tlie^e  is  called  the  Man- 
of-War  Spruce.  (  f^.  8217.,  lo  a  scale 
of  1  in.  to  lan.)  It  has  four  stems,  diP- 
feriog  in  height  and  distance  from  each 
other,  as  represented  in  the  lifinre ;  the 
tallest  being  34  ft.  in  height  from  the 
ground.  At  first  sight,  this  tree  seems 
to  derive  its  principal  nourishment  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  root,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fallen  stem  :  sucfa,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  cose;  for,  on  digging 
besiile  the  horizontal  trunk,  several 
strong  rants  were  found  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  under  portion  i)f  it,  and 
these  roots  tpread  out  many  feel,  at  a 
few  inches  under  the  surbce.  In  the 
other  specimens  (^.  881S.,  to  a  scale 
□r  t  in.  to  12fl.},  roota  were  seen  pro- 
truding above  ground,  from  the  side  of 
the  horixontal  stem ;  and,  when  es- 
uutned  by  digging,  the  under  surface  was  aba  found  to  have  produced 
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roots.  In  both  eiemples,  the  originBl 
tops  had  decayed  close  to  the  uppermost 
arborescent  branch ;  no  doubt,  m  con- 
sequence  of  their  not  being  Eible  to  turn 
upright  ;  notwithstanding,  however,  the 
extremities  of  both  have  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  upright  pOHtion."  (Gard. 
Jlibg.,  vol.  xiii.  P.S49.) 

G^graphy.  The  common  spruce  is 
indkenous  to  the  hills  and  mountains 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  places  where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  moist,  and 
the  atmosphere  cold  and  humid.  It  is 
most  common  in  Norway,  Swedeu,  Lap- 
land, Denmark,  and  throughout  the 
north  of  Germany.  It  is  found  on  '■■■ 
mountuna  in  France,  on  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Vosges,  in  Burgundy, 
on  the  Jura,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Bel- 
^um.  According  to  Pallas,  it  abounds 
m  the  north  of  Russia,  and  in  Siberia  ; 
occupying  cold,  marshy,  and  springy 
places,  and  the  valleys  between  moun- 
tains. Beyond  the  Lena,  and  in  Kamt- 
Bchatka,  it  is  wanting;  but  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Kurile  Isles.  In  the  north 
of  Russia  and  Siberia,  it  reaches  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  in  some  places 
beyond  it ;  and  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  n.  laC 
69  .  It  grows  on  the  Swedish  mountains  at  the  elevation  of  2000  fL, 
where  P.  syjvestris,  accordug  to  Dr.  Agardh  (Gard.  Mag^  vol.  xii.  p.  63.),  i* 
found  principally  in  the  plains.  On  the  l^pland  mountains,  it  grows  at  the 
height  of  1000  It.  The  spruce,  in  Norway,  according  to  Scbouw,  extends  ta 
N.  lat.  70  ',  and  there  grows  at  an  elevation  of  750  ft.  In  the  south  of  N<Kway, 
it  grows  at  the  hraght  of  3000ft.  The  order  of  hardiness  of  the  Scandinavian 
trees,  according  to  Schouw,  is:  I.  the  birch,  which  grows  nearest  the  sununtu 
of  the  mountains;  2.  the  spruce  Gr;  and,  3.  the  Scotch  pine.  Ttie  rape- 
rior  hardiness  of  the  spruce  to  any  other  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is 
thus  established  beyond  a  doubt.  (See  Gard.  Ma^.,  vol.  xii.  p.  60.)  The 
smi  in  which  the  spruce  fir  is  generally  found  differs  fi^m  that  in  which 
the  Scotch  pine  alwunds,  in  being  softer  and  moiater  on  the  surbce. 
Among  dry  rocks  and  stones,  where  the  Scotch  pine  would  flourish,  the 
spruce  fir  wiil  scarcely  grow.  The  spruce  fir,  ati  we  Alps  of  Switxa-laod, 
is  frequently  found  above  150  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  from  4  ft.  to  5  (t. 
in  diameter,  growing  in  moist  soil  in  mountain  valleys ;  and  the  timber  of 
these  trees  is  hard,  tough,  and  very  durable.  The  finest  forests  of  this 
tree  which  we  have  seen  are  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  between 
Hemel  and  KSoigsberg,  where  the  surface  coniiBts  of  a  thin  itistum  of  b)«ck 
peaty  soil,  incumbent  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  under 
water  a  great  part  of  every  winter.  We  have  also  se«n  the  tree  mokii^  a 
fine  appearance  on  rocky  banks  in  diflcrent  parts  of  Sweden;  but  icarcdy 
anywhere  in  that  country  is  it  to  be  found  m  utuadons  so  grand  and  pit* 
tnresque  as  it  is  in  Norway. 

In  the  year  IBIT,  and  subsequently,  a  great  many  views  in  Norway  wen 
taken  by  James  White,  Esq.,  all  of  whjc£  be  has  kindly  lent  to  us ;  and, 
ttoia  these  we  have  made  a  selection  to  show  the  effect  of  the  ^ruce  fir, 
the  Scotch  pine,  and,  as  connected  with  them,  the  common  birch,  in  bnd- 
scui«  scenery. 

Fig.  2219.  is  a  view  of  the  Paw  of  Kroglevin,  on  the  road  to  Rb^eiike, 
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Dear  tbe  Lake  of  Tai  Fiord,  ■bowing  the  effect  oT  the  sjiruce  fir  and 
the  Scotch  pine,  on  rocky  precipicea.  The  lake  aeen  hi  the  middle  distance 
it  Tin  Fiord. 
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J  Waabottea,  between  ilie 
towns  of  Pursgmnd  and  Laurvi^, 
showing   the   spruce    fir,   together   .' 
with   some  groups  and   masses  of 
Scotch  pine  on  mountain  sceoery. 

Fig.  2^81.  is  a  view  on  the  road 
from  Porsgninil  to  Laurwig,  not  far    '< 
from  the  town  of  Porsgrund,  which     ' 
BhoHS  the  effect  oftlie  spruce  fir  on 
low  hills  and  in  bottunu. 

Fig.    2222.    is  a   view  of  llloe  I 
Fors.  near  Schion,  showing  an  _ 

tensive  forest  of  Scotch  pine  on  an 
extent  of  table  land,  with  groups  of 
the  spruce,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  birch ;  and  showing  the  fine  effect 
of  the  latter  tree  when  standing  singly,  or  in  aniall  looce  groups.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  the  birch  differs  troin  most  utlier  trees,  at  no  period  of  its 
growth  haring  a  picturesque  cQect  ii 

.Hillary.  Pliny  frequently  men- 
tions the  spruce  fir,  which  he  calls 
picea  (whence  the  French  names 
E'picea  and  Sapin-Pesse),  and 
which,  he  says,  produced  tears  of 
resin  that  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  incense.  He  also  - 
mentions  its  use  in  funeral  ceremo-  '. 
nies,  on  which  occasions  a  branch 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house 
of  the  deceased ;  and  informs  us 
that  it  was  used  when  green  for  the 
funeral  pile. 

Though  the  spruce  fir  is  generally  allowed  i 
Britain,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  aa  Turner 
includes  it  in  his  yamei  of  Herbei,  published  in  IMS;  and  both  Ocrard 
and  Parkinson  not  only  give  very  good  engravings  of  it,  but  speak  of  its 
being  found  in  great  quantities  in  diflerent  |«rts  of  the  island.  The  eariy 
British  writers  on  trees,  however,  appear  to  have  often  confounded  the 
Scotch  pine  with  the  spruce  fir  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  of  the 
above-mentioned  writers  mentions  the  Scotch  pine  at  all,  though  it  is  probably 
the  tree  Parkinson  means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "firre  tree"  growing  wild 
in  Scotland.  The  name  of  the  fir  tree,  according  to  Gerard,  was  originallj 
fire  tree,  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  torches  and  fliel ;  and  it  waa 
also  called  the  mast  tree,  and  the  deale  tree.  The  spruce  fir  has  always  beea 
considered,  in  Britain,  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  from  the  time  of  Hillcr, 
it  has  been  introduced  as  such  in  parks  and  p1easur»«round  scenery.  About 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  m  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  it  was 
recommended  by  Adam,  Bang,  and  others,  in  Scotland,  and  by  Pontey  iu 
England,  as  well  adapted  for  sheltering  other  trees ;  but  it  has  never  been 
planted  in  inrniensc  masses  in  Britain,  as  a  timber  tree,  like  the  Scotch  pine, 
though  it  has  been  so  in  Germany  ;  and,  from  the  various  uses  to  wnich 
it  may  be  applied  even  in  a  young  slate.  It  well  deserves  to  be  so  in  every 
country  where  it  will  thrive.   The  timber,  which  is  called,  in  Norway,  spruce 

S'ne,  nan  been  for  an  unknown  period  imported  from  that  country  into 
ritain,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  entire  trunks,  which  are  used  for  sca&blding- 
potei,  spars,  oars,  and  masts  for  small  crafl ;  but  partly,  also,  sawn  into  planks 
or  deals,  known  in  commerce  m  while  deal,  wtiite  Baltic  deal,  and  white 
d  t  the  red  deal  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  timber  of  P.  syl- 


vestrii ;  though,  aa  before  stated,  p.  2894.,  the  vood  of  the  xpruce  w  red, 
when  the  tree  is  grown  id  certtun  aoila  end  situations.  The  polen,  apara, 
and  oazt  are  the  thinnines  of  the  Norwegian  woods ;  uiid  the  deals 
and  planka  are  mitde  from  the  larger  trees,  which  arc  lelV.  The  slenderest 
polca  are  taken  from  the  largest  and  oldest  woods,  and  are  called  aeedlingi : 
they  are  alwnya  found  where  the  wood  ia  moat  dense,  and  very  often  cloae  by 
the  side  of  B  large  tree.  They  grow  very  tall  and  slender,  wholly  without 
branches,  except  at  the  summit,  and,  though  odeti  only  a  few  inches  in 
diameter,  are  of  great  age.  Some  curious  information  on  [his  subject, 
communicated  by  a  Norwegian  woodman,  will  be  found  in  Monteath's 
Foraler't  Gvide,  from  p.  886.  to  p.  338. 

PoetktU  Aliutiotu.      According  lo  gome,  the  apruce  fir  was  dedicated  to 
Diana.     Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  being  used  in  the  funeral  ceremoniea  of  Mi- 


NlgrinU  pica,  rrabHwnfliie 


Id  the  Geormi  (lib.  ii.  267.),  Virgil  ^eaks  of  the  spruce  fir  as  one  of  the 
indicattons  of  a  cold  soil. 

The  British  poets  so  often  mention  the  Scotch  pine  under  the  nama 
of  fir,  nhich  name  they  also  apply  to  the  apruce  fir,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  know  which  of  these  trees  is  meant ;  the  following  quotations,  how- 
ever, appear  to  belong  to  the  spruce  ■■  -^ 

ncnTMeUblciwaiaiHiUitHiniijrbuiU" 

ISpenser  speaks  of  it  aa  "  the  fir  that  wee^eth  still ;"  and  Fairfax  tenna  it 
"  the  wecpius  fir ; "  both  evidently  alluding  to  tlie  pendulous  disposition  of  the 


branches. 
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Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  spruce  fir  is  light,  elastic,  and  yary- 
ing  in  durability  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grown.  Its  colour  is 
eimer  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish  white,  and  it  is  much  less  resinous  than  the 
wood  of  P.  sylv^tris.  According  to  Hartig,  it  wdghs  64  lb.  11  oa.  per  cubic 
foot  when  green,  49  lb.  5  oz.  when  half-dry,  and  35  lb.  2oz.  when  auite  dry; 
and  it  shrinks  in  bulk  one  seventieth  part  in  drying.  The  value  of  the  wood 
for  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1079  is  to  1540;  and  its  charcoal  is  to  that 
of  the  beech  as  1 176  is  to  1500.  Both  as  fuel  and  charcoal,  the  spruce  fir  is 
superior  to  the  silver  fir.  As  fuel,  it  is  to  the  silver  fir  as  1211  to  1079; 
and  as  charcoal,  as  1176  to  1127.  The  ashes  furnish  potash ;  and  the  trunk 
produces  an  immense  quantity  of  resin,  from  which  Burgundy  pitch  b  made. 
The  resin  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  when  it  oozes  out  between 
that  and  the  soft  wood ;  and  the  mode  of  procuring  and  manufacturing  it  will 
be  detailed  hereafter.  The  bark  may  be  used  for  tanning;  and  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  for  making  spruce  beer,  the  details  respecting  which  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  A.  nigra.  The  cones,  boiled  in  whev,  are  considered  good  in 
cases  of  scurvv.  The  principal  use  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  is,  for  ^a^ld- 
ing-poles,  ladders,  spars,  oars,  and  masts  to  small  vessels ;  for  which  purposes, 
the  ereater  proportion  of  the  importations  of  spruce  fir  timber  firom  Norway 
are  m  the  form  of  entire  trunks,  often  with  the  bark  on,  from  30  ft  to  60  fL  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end.  The 
planks  and  deals  are  used  for  flooring  rooms,  and  by  musical  instrument  makers 
and  carvers;  they  are  also  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  lining  furniture,  and  for 
packing-boxes,  and  many  similar  purposes.  The  wood,  being  fine-grained,  takes 
a  hiffh  polish,  and  does  well  for  guding  on ;  and  it  will  take  a  black  stain  as  well 
as  the  wood  of  the  pear  tree.  In  carving,  the  grain  is  remarkably  easy  to 
work,  taking  the  tool  every  way.  No  wood  glues  better ;  and  hence  its  great  use 
for  lining  furniture,  and  making  musical  instruments.  The  young  trees,  espe- 
cially when  the  bark  is  kept  on,  are  found  to  be  more  durable  than  young  trees 
of  any  other  species  of  pme  or  fir,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  larch ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  fencing,  for  forming  roofe  to 
agricultural  buildings,  and  for  a  variety  of  country  purposes.  The  durability 
of  young  trees  of  the  spruce  fir  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pontey  in  his 
Profitable  Planter  ;  and  tne  circumstance  which  led  him  to  discover  it  was, 
the  sound  state  in  which  he  found  the  dead  branches  in  spruce  fir  plantations, 
which,  though  probably  some  of  them  had  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years, 
be  uniformly  found  not  only  undecayed,  but  tough.  This  agrees  with  an  ob- 
servation of  Mitchell,  that  the  lateral  branches  of  both  the  silver  fir  and  the 
spruce  fir  are  so  full  of  turpentine,  as  to  be  as  red  as  brick,  and  4  lb.  per 
foot  heavier  than  oak.  On  further  examination,  Pontey  discovered  diat  young 
trees,  which  had  been  employed  as  beams  in  buildinra,  were  perfectly  sound  at 
the  end  of  24  years ;  the  baric,  which  had  been  \&t  on,  bemg  also  perfectly 
sound.  There  are  but  few  spruce  fir  trees  in  Britain  old  enough  to  produce 
timber  of  larae  dimensions ;  but  some  of  the  older  trees  cut  down  at  okir,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  have  been  used  as  spars  and  topmasts,  and 
found  equal  in  <{uality  to  those  imported  from  Norway.  The  raue  of  the 
bark  for  tanning  is  nearly  eaual  to  that  of  the  birch  and  the  larch,  quite  e^ial 
to  that  of  the  sdver  fir ;  ana  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine.  In 
Sweden,  and  also  (according  to  Kasthofer)  in  Switzerland,  the  young  shoots 
form  a  winter  food  for  cattle  and  slieep.  The  inhabitants  of  Finmark  mix  the 
points  of  the  shoots  with  the  oats  given  to  their  horses ;  and  the  Iiaplandefs 
eat  an  excrescence  about  the  size  of  a  strawberry,  which  they  collect  m>m  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects. 
The  floors  of  rooms  in  Norway  and  Sweiden,  we  are  informed  by  Mary  Wol- 
stonecrof^  and  also  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  (the  author  oi  Journal  of  a  Re' 
sidence  m  Norwav  during  the  Years  1834-35-36,)  are,  at  least  once  a  week, 
strewed  over  with  the  green  tops  of  the  fir  or  juniper;  which,  on  a  white 
well-scoured  deal  floor,  nave  a  hvely  and  pretty  effect,  and  prevent  the  mud  on 
the  shoes  from  adhering  to  and  soiling  the  wood,  giving  out  at  the  same  time. 
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when  trodden  on,  a  refVeshing  odour ;  the  more  necessary  in  countries  where 
the  rooms  being  heated  bv  stoves,  for  the  sake  of  saving  fuel,  are  badly 
ventilated.     At  funerals,  the  road  into  the  churchyard  and  to  the  grave  is 
strewed  with  these  green  sprigs ;  the  gathering  and  selling  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
trade  for  poor  old  people  about  the  towns.  In  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
inner  bark  is  made  into  baskets ;  and  the  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the 
timber  of  the  large  trees,  and  which  are  so  light,  as  Acerbi  informs  us,  as 
to  be  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders  when  a  rapid  or  cascade  interrupts  the 
navigation,  have  their  planks  fastened  together  with  strings  or  cords  made  of 
the  roots,  so  that  not  a  single  nail  is  used  in  their  construction.  The  long  and 
slender  roots  are  made  use  of  to  form  this  kind  of  strings ;  and  they  are  ren- 
dered flexible  by  splitting  them  down  the  middle,  and  by  boiling  them  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  water  mixed  with  alkali  and  sea  salt.     After  this,  they  are  dried 
sad  twisted  into  cordage,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  both  for  naval 
sod  agricultural  purposes.    In  Britaui,  the  frond-like  branches  form  an  excel- 
lent protection  to  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  on  walls ;.  being  tucked  in  among 
the  snoots  of  the  fruit  trees,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  the  latter  are  beginnins 
to  expand,  and  left  in  that  position  till  they  have  shed  their  leaves ;  by  which 
time  the  fruit  is  set,  and  requires  no  farther  protection.     Spruce  fir  branches 
are  also  used  for  sticking  early  peas,  to  which  they  form  a  secure  protection 
from  spring  frosts ;  and  they  might  be  used  with  excellent  effect  for  protecting 
half-hardy  plants,  whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open  garden. 

7%e  Spruce  Fir  it  one  of  the  best  Hurtes  for  other  trees,  not  only  from  its  dense 
mass  or  foliage,  which  mav  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  of  heat,  but  because, 
from  its  conical  form,  and  its  being  abundantlv  furnished  with  branches  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  and  keeps  the  soil  from 
cold  and  drought ;  and,  while  it  protects  the  plant  to  be  sheltered  from  hich 
winds,  it  admits  the  top  of  that  plant  to  the  free  enioyment  of  light  and  air. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  resin  in  the  leaves  and  bark,  the  tree  is  consi- 
dered a  powerful  non-conductor ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  snow  that  falls  on  its 
branches  melts  much  faster  than  that  which  falls  on  any  other  tree,  which 
is  another  argument  in  its  &vour  as  a  nurse  plant.  William  Adam,  Esq.,  of 
Blair,  in  Kinross-shire,  a  planter  of  great  experience,  gave  the  following  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  larch,  the  spruce,  and  the  silver  fir,  in 
1794 :  -» **  The  larch  being  deciduous,  is  not  a  good  nurse ;  and,  from  its  quick 
growth,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  great  robber  of  the  nourishment  of  other 
trees.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayins  that  the 
spruce  is  to  be  preferred  beyond  all  the  other  trees  as  a  nurse.  I  have  thou- 
sands of  instances  of  oaks  and  elms  growing  up  uninjured  in  the  bosom  of 
spruces.  The  fact  is  most  important,  and  reason  at  the  same  time  supports 
it.  Deciduous  trees  send  their  roots  downwards,  particularly  the  oak :  the 
spruce  spreads  its  roots  close  under  the  surface  ;  and  their  nourishment  is 
(trawn  from  difierent  sources.  The  larger  the  oak  grows,  the  more  it  derives  its 
nonrishment  firom  the  subsoil,  and,  consequently,  the  less  its  roots  interpose 
with  those  of  the  spruce.  This  last  rises,  in  a  regular  and  very  pointed  cone, 
so  that  it  leaves  fiill  space  for  the  spreading  top  of  the  oak.  The  spruce  is  thickly 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  its  brancnes  are  of  a  strong  unpliable  nature;  conse- 
quently, it  gives  much  protection,  and  does  little  injury  to  its  neighbour; 
VKJ,  as  it  is  very  much  feathered  and  bushy  at  the  root,  it  protects  the  forest 
tree  from  being  wind-waved.  The  larch,  on  the  contrary,  is  naked  of  leaves 
during  the  worst  of  the  jewsQii.;  and,  from  its  boughs  being  thin  and  pliable,  it 
lashes  the  neighbouring  trees  unmercifully,  and  it  is  in  a  condition,  from  its 
nakedness,  to  make  every  lash  be  felt  just  at  the  time  when  its  neighbours 
begin  to  spring.  It  has  also  no  peculiar  thickness  at  the  bottom,  to  protect 
the  others  fK>m  wind-waving.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  silver  fir  would 
make  as  good  a  nurse  as  the  spruce ;  but,  in  point  offset,  I  have  not  observed 
that  the  forest  tree  grows  so  kindly  with  this  fir  as  with  the  spruce ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  silver  fir  is  not  so  thoroughly  leaved  as  the  sprucv : 
the  sides  of  the  bough  only  are  covered  with  leaves  ;  and  the  tree  itself  is 
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not  BO  well  clotlied,  especially  near  the  surface  of  die  earth."  (Gen.  Bep.  Scot., 
vol.  iv.  p.  «7.) 

No  tree  is  better  adapted  than  the  spruce  fir  for  planting  in  narrow  striH 
for  ihelter  or  lecluaon  ;  because,  though  the  trees  in  the  interior  of  the  Btnp 
may  tiecoroe  naked  below,  yet  those  on  the  outside  will  retun  their  branches 
from  the  ground  upwards,  and  effectually  prevent  the  eye  from  sering 
through  the  screen.  The  tendency  of  the  tree  to  preserve  its  lower  branchei 
renders  it  an  excellent  protection  to  game ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for 
the  sake  of  its  verdure  during  winter,  when  planted  among  deciduous  trees, 
and  cut  down  to  within  5  h.  or  6fV.  of  the  ground,  it  affords  a  very  good  and 
very  beautiful  undergrowth.  The  tree  bears  the  shears;  and,  as  it  is  of  rapid 
growth,  it  makes  excellent  hedges  for  shelter  in  nurserv  gardens.  Such  hedgea 
are  not  unfrequent  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Carpathia,  and  in  some  ports 
of  Baden  and  Bavaria.  In  1814,  there  were  spruce  fir  hediges  in  some 
gentlemen's  nounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
high.  AttheWhim.already  mentioned,  p.8Z97.,  a  spruce  fir  hedge  (^.8223.) 
was  planted,  in  1823, 
with  plants  10ft.  high, 
put  in  3fl.  apart;  and, 
with  the  exception  of 
three  left  to  shoot  up. 
for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing clipped  into  or- 
namental figures,  the 
whole  were  cut  down 
to  5  tt.,  and  after- 
wards trimmed  to  the 
shape  represented  in 
thefigure.  Thehedge 
was  first  cut  on  Ja- 
nuary 85.,  the  year 
after  planting ;  end, 
ns   the    plants  were 

irnnry,  about  the  end 
of  that  month  has 
been  chosen  for  cut- 
ting it  every  year 
Anee.  Every  portion 
of  this  hedge,  Mr.  M'Nab  observes,  "  is  beautiful  and  green ;  and  the  annual 
growths  are  very  short,  giving  the  suriace  of  the  hedge  a  fiue  healthy  appear- 
ance." {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  254.) 

As  an  ornumentaJ  tree,  all  admirers  of  r^uUrity  and  symmetrj  are  partia] 
to  the  spruce,  unless  we  except  the  author  of  the  Plantei'i  Xalmdar,  who 
says  that,  next  to  ibe  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  Scotch  pine,  it  is  the  leaat 
ornamental  of  common  trees  ;  the  meaning  of  the  writer  probably  beii^ 
that  it  has  less  variety  in  itself.  Oilpin  is  evidently  no  great  admirer  of  the 
tree;  but  still  he  allows  it  to  have  its  peculiar  beauties.  "  The  spruce  Gr" 
he  says, "  is  generally  esteemed  a  more  elegant  tree  than  the  Scotch  pine;  and 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  is,  because  it  often  feathers  to  the  ground,  and  grows 
in  a  more  exact  and  regular  sh^)e :  but  this  is  a  principal  objection  to  h. 
It  often  wants  both  form  and  variety.  We  admire  its  floating  foliage,  in 
which  it  sometimes  exceeds  all  other  trees ;  but  it  is  rather  disagreeable  to 
see  a  repetition  of  these  feathery  strata,  beautiful  as  they  are,  reared  tier 
above  tier,  in  r^ular  order,  from  the  bottom  of  a  tree  to  the  top.  It* 
perpendicular  stem,  also,  which  has  seldom  an^  lineal  variety,  makes  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  still  more  formal.  It  is  not  alwi^,  however,  that 
the  spruce  fir  grows  with  so  much  regularity.  Sometimes  a  lateral  branch, 
here  and  there,  taking  the  lead  beyond  the  rest,  breaks  somewhat  throii^ 
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the  order  commonly  observed^  and. forms  a  few  chasms,  which  have  a  good 
effect.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  spruce  fir  ranks  among  picturesque  trees. 
Sometimes  it  has  as  good  an  effect,  and  in  many  circumstances  a  better, 
when  the  contrast  appears  still  stronger;  when  the  tree  is  shattered  by 
some  accident,  has  lost  many  of  its  branches,  and  is  scathed  and  ragged. 
A  feathery  branch,  here  and  there,  among  broken  stumps  has  often  an 
admirable  effect ;  but  it  must  arise  from  some  particular  situation.  In  all 
circumstances,  however,  the  spruce  fir  appears  best  either  as  a  single  tree, 
or  unmixed  with  any  of  its  fellows ;  for  neither  it,  nor  an^  of  the  spear- 
headed race,  will  ever  form  a  beautiful  clump  without  the  assistance  of  other 
trees."  (For.  Seen,,  i.  p.  93^  **  Luxuriantly  as  the  spruce  fir  grows  with  us  in 
Britain,"  s&ys  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  *'  we  must  crave  for  it  the  same  justice 
we  have  demanded  for  the  Scotch  pine,  and  deprecate  any  rash  judgment 
being  formed,  either  on  its  external  appearance,  or  on  its. timber,  from 
any  other  than  the  specimens  exhibited  in  its  native  forests;  where  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  found  150  ft.  hish,  and  with  trunks  5h,  in  diameter. 
The  spruce  fir  is  the  great  tree  of  the  Alps ;  and,  so  far  as  our  opinion 
of  its  effect  in  landscape  mav  go,  we  can  only  say  that,  with  us,  it  is 
so  mentally  associated  with  the  grandeur  of  Swiss  scenery,  that  the  sight 
of  it  never  fails  to  touch  chords  in  our  bosom  which  awaken  the  most 
pleasing  recollections.  What  can  be  more  truly  sublime  than  to  behold, 
opposed  to  the  intensely  blue  ether,  the  glazed  white  summits  of  Mont 
31anc,  or  the  Junefrau,  rising  over  the  interminable  forests  of  spruce 
firs  which  clothe  the  bases  of  the  mountains ;  whilst  some  such  gigantic 
specimens  as  those  we  have  been  noticing  rise  in  ^oups  among  the  rocks 
b^ore  us,  many  of  them  shivered,  broken,  and  mairoea  by  tempests,  their 
dark  forms  opposed  to  all  the  brilliant  prismatic  hues  of  some  immense 
gorgeous  elacier,  which  nourishes  in  its  vast  bosom  a  mighty  river,  that 
IS  doomed  to  fertilise  and  to  enrich  whole  kingdoms."  (Lauder't  GUpin,  i. 
p.  178.)  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  observes  that  the  lone,  sweeping,  fan-like 
branches  of  the  spruce,  after  broken  down  by  loads  of  snow,  and  boiste- 
rous windsi  have  a  grand  effect  in  alpine  landscapes,  and  have  been  well 
employed  in  the  sublime  compositions  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  the  German 
engravers. 

The  resinous  Products  of  the  Spruce  Fir  are  of  a  difierent  kind  from  those 
of  most  of  the  trees  of  the  genus  Pinus.  The  sap  does  not  flow  from  the  tree 
in  the  form  of  turpentine,  but  slowly  oozes  out  from  between  the  bark  and 
the  sof^  wood>  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  principal  product  of 
this  tree  is  the  Burgundy  pitch  of  the  shops,  which  is  the  congealed  sap 
melted,  and  clarified  by  boiling  it  in  water.  To  collect  it,  the  operator, 
in  spring,  before  the  sap  is  in  motion,  cuts  out  a  strip  of  bark  3  f^.  long,  and 
1  in.  or  l^in.  wide,  vertically  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  as  deep  as  the 
soft  wood,  but  without  wounding  it.  This  is  done  with  an  instrument  made 
on  purpose,  resembling  a  knife,  with  a  crooked  blade  at  one  end,  and  a 
flat  blunt  piece  of  iron  at  the  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision,  which 
\a  brought  down  to  within  20  in.  of  the  ground,  is  cut  sloping,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rain  water  from  lodging  in  the  groove.  As  soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion, 
^e  sides  of  this  groove  begin  to  fill  with  resinous  matter,  wnich,  however, 
accumulates  very  slowly ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  month  of  July  or  August  in 
the  following  year  that  the  groove  will  be  full ;  when  the  resin  is  scraped  out 
with  the  hooked -bladed  knife  before  mentioned,  and  put  into  a  conical 
basket,  or  scuttle,  made  of  bark,  till  wanted  for  manufacturing.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  a  thin  slice  of  bark  is  cut  off  each  side  of  the  groove ; 
and  in  the  August  of  the  year  following,  a  second  crop  of  resin  is  obtained ; 
but  this  is  much  inferior  to  the  first.  As  the  process  ma^  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  tree,  the  following  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  Hartig 
for  procuring  the  resin : —  1st,  To  choose  the  trees  only  from  forests  destined 
to  furnish  wood  for  fuel.  2dly,  Not  to  begin  to  extract  resin  till  within  10  or 
12  years  of  the  period  when  the  trees  are  destined  to  be  cut  down;  and 
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not  to  collect  resin  more  than  five  or  six  times  firom  each  tree«  Sdly,  Mot  to 
scrape  off  the  resin  before  the  month  of  July  or  August  of  the  year  after  that 
in  ^ich  the  groove  has  been  made,  or  its  ed^  fresh-pared,  in  order  to  give 
the  resin  time  to  harden,  and  the  bark  under  it  to  heal  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  rotting  the  wood ;  and,  4thly,  Not  to  make  more  than  one  groove 
at  a  time  upon  a  tree  if  it  be  small,  or  two  if  it  be  lafge ;  and  never  to 
make  the  grooves  more  than  4  ft.  in  length  or,  more  than  1  in.  or  1}  in. 
in  width.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  resin  may  be  procured 
firom  trees  artifiaallv,  without  seriously  injuring  them;  and  one  aitthor  (M. 
Burgsdorf)  asserts  that,  if  the  spruce  fir  has  attained  its  fiiU  growth,  all  its 
resin  may  be  extracted  fi^m  it  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  wood  lor 
fuel  or  charcoal ;  while  another  (M.  Mains)  assures  ns  that  the  timber  of  the 
tree  may  still  be  used  even  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  Du  Hamrij 
Ehotig/and  most  other  authors,  however,  are  of  a  very  different  opinion; 
Hartig  having  found  that  carrying  the  process  of  extracting  the  resin  to  an 
extreme  degree,  not  only  renders  the  wood  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  con* 
struction,  but  even  makes  it  almost  useless  for  fiiel.  In  Sweden,  and  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  similar  opinion  prevails ;  and  the  resin  is 
there  only  collected  ftt>m  those  trees  which  have  been  pruned;  in  which 
case  it  generally  oozes  out  from  the  wound. 

Mode  of  preparing  the  Burgundbu  Pitch.  This  pitch,  or  rather  renn,  is 
principally  made  in  the  Vosges.  The  slightest  scar  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  resin  ooze  out ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  it 
never  flows  to  the  ground  like  turpentine,  but  congeals  as  soon  as  it  iasnea 
firom  the  wound,  and  remains  attached  to  the  bark  in  tears  or  cryatalay 
something  like  the  gum  of  cherry  trees.  To  procure  the  sap  in  abundance,  it 
is  necessarv,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  take  off  a  narrow  strip  of  bark« 
which  is  done  with  the  broad  end  of  the  instrument  before  mentioned,  or 
with  a  small  hatchet ;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  wood.  The 
resin  firom  young  trees  is  softer  than  that  fi^m  old  ones ;  but  it  is  always 
dry  enough  to  be  put  into  bags,  in  which  it  is  kept  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  collected.  To  prepare  the  pitch,  it  is  first  necessary  to  melt  the  reain  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  caldrons  are  set  in  masonry,  in  such  a  manner  tiiat 
the  fire  only  touches  the  bottom  of  the  caldron;  and  the  chimney  ia 
carried  to  such  a  height,  or  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  the  flame  issuing  fi'om  it  being  driven  by  the  wind  or  other  causes  on  die 
resin.  A  quantity  of  water  is  then  put  into  the  caldron  so  as  to  fill  it 
4  in.  or  5  in.  high ;  and  into  this  the  resin  is  put  a  litde  at  a  time,  till  the 
caldron  is  about  four  fifths  fiill.  A  gentle  nre  is  then  lighted  below. 
which  is  gradually  augmented,  till  the  water  boils,  and  the  resin  is  all  meltnL 
It  must  now  be  gently  stirred;  after  which,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
resin  is  in  a  state  for  being  purified.  This  is  done  by  pouting  the  liquid 
from  the  caldron  into  a  bag  made  of  coarse  linen,  which  has  been  previously 
wetted ;  filling  it  not  more  than  two  thirds,  and  afterwards  putting  it  under 
a  light  oress.  ^  The  resin  flows  pure  and  clear  into  small  casks  made  of 
fir  wooci ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  yellow  Buigundy  pitch  of  commerce. 
The  refiise  left  in  the  sack,  being  pressed  a  second  time,  yidds  a  blacker 
resin,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  colophony  of  the  pine ; 
and  what  remains,  after  this  has  been  pressed  out,  is  burned  in  order  to 
make  lampblack.  In  general,  100  lb.  of  ream,  as  collected  from  the  tree, 
yields  50  lb.  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  2  lb.  of  colophony.  Treea  grown  on 
fertile  soils  are  said  to  yield  a  greater  proportion  of  resin  than  diose  grown 
on  poor  soils ;  and  the  pitch  is  said  to  be  better  when  the  resin  has  been 
collected  in  a  hot  dry  summer,  than  in  a  cold  and  humid  one.  An  eaaential 
oil  is  produced  ftom  the  Burgundy  pitch,  by  distillation ;  but  it  is  very  infierior 
to  spirit  of  turpentine.  A  strong  and  vigorous  spruce  fir  will  yield,  eveiy 
second  year,  firom  40  lb.  to  50 lb.  of  congealed  resin;  and  this  may  be  coU 
lected  for  from  20  to  25  years,  if  no  other  value  is  set  on  the  tree ;  bat,  if  the 
collection  of  the  sap  be  continued  for  this  length  of  time,  the  trae  becomes 
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rotten  and  decstySy  givine  birth  to  myriads  of  insects,  which  seriously  injure 
the  surrounding  trees.  It  is  therefore  better  to  cut  the  trees  down  after 
extracting  the  sap  for  10  or  12  years,  as  before  advised ;  because  the  wood 
may  then  probably  be  used  for  packing- boxes,  &c.,  and,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
good  for  fuel  and  charcoal. 

Soii,  SUuatum^  Propagation,  and  Culture,  All  agree  that  the  spruce  fir 
requires  a  soil  somewhat  moist.  Like  all  other  firs.  Sang  observes,  it  will 
erow  and  thrive  in  soils  of  very  different  oualities ;  but  it  never  attains  lai^ge 
dimensions  in  shallow  soils  and  exposed  places.  On  dry  soils,  it  invariably 
becomes  stunted,  produces  a  great  number  of  cones  at  an  early  age,  and  soon 
dies.  The  check  given  to  large  trees  by  transplanting  also  tnrows  them 
into  bearin|| ;  by  which  means,  even  in  the  most  suitable  soils,  the  promss 
of  the  tree  m  making  wood  is  much  impeded.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the 
spruce,  as  in  all  the  other  i^bi^tinse,  the  great  advanta^  of  transplanting  the 
tree  when  young.  The  spruce  fir  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  deep  loams 
and  low  situations ;  or  on  acclivities  with  a  north-east  aspect,  and  a  moist 
sandy  soil ;  in  which  last  situation,  at  Blair  and  other  places  in  Scotland, 
it  is  found  to  produce  timber  as  strong  and  durable  as  tnat  imported  from 
Norway.  The  mature  cones  may  be  gathered  any  time  between  November 
and  April :  they  should  be  chosen  from  healthy  vigorous  trees,  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  placed  in  a  warm  room,  or  slightly  dried  on  a  kiln  ; 
after  which,  the  seeds  will  drop  out  by  merely  shaking  the  cones,  or  gentlv 
thrashing  diem.  Fifteen  gallons  of  cones  will  produce  2  lb.  of  seeds  with 
their  wines,  or  1  lb.  4  oz.  without  them.  After  bemg  collected,  the  seeds  may 
be  kffgl  three  or  four  years,  and  tlrill  still  preserve  their  vitality ;  but  it  is 
alwajra  safest  to  sow  them  immediately  after  taking  them  fi^m  the  cones,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  following  March  or  April.  The  seeds  of  the  spruce  fir, 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  may  be  treated  in 
the  nursery  in  a  similar  manner  (see  p.2 1 79 .) ;  but,  aSu  the  plants,  when  they  come 
up,  are  more  prolific  in  fibrous  roots,  and  less  so  in  shoots  and  leaves,  thev 
may  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  by  frequent  transplanting,  till  they  attain  a  much 
larger  size.  The  most  convenient  time  for  planting  them  where  thev  are 
finally  to  remain  is  after  they  have  been  two  vears  m  the  seed-bed,  and  one 
year  transplanted;  and  the  operation  should  never  be  performeid  but  in 
mild  weather,  and  when  the  air  is  somewhat  moist.  Where  the  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  to  grow  up  at  once  into  a  plantation,  without  transplanting,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  pine  (seep. 2178.).  In 
Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  according  to  Baudrillart,  the  seeds 
of  the  common  spruce  are  sown  along  with  those  of  oats,  rye,  or  barley, 
at  the  rate  of  firoro  2  quarts  to  4  or  5  quarts  per  acre;  and,  after  the 
crop  of  com  is  removed,  the  ground  is  enclosed,  and  left  to  become  a 
spruce  fir  wood.  The  same  thing  is  practised  with  the  Scotch  pine,  and 
various  other  forest  trees.  The  firat  year  from  the  seed,  young  plants  of  the 
spruce  fir  make  very  little  progress,  not  producing  more  than  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  and  not  rising  higher  than  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  The  secondyear,  they 
push  from  2in.  to  4in.;  and  the  third  year  they  put  out  lateral  branches. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  years,  the  plants  begin  to  grow  fast,  showing  whorls 
of  branches  in  the  same  manner  as  full-grown  trees.  The  period  of  growth 
for  the  annual  shoots,  from  this  year,  and  ever  afterwards,  is  fit>m  two  to 
two  and  a  half  months;  but  the  roots  continue  growing  the  whole  summer. 
The  eighth  year,  the  length  of  the  leading  shoot  will  be  from  2  ft.  to  3  fL 
Where  the  tree  is  grown  principally  for  its  branches,  either  as  undergrowth 
for  hedges,  or  as  strips  for  shelter  or  seclusion,  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed 
5  ft.  or  6  ft  apart,  and  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  touch  each  other ;  but, 
where  they  are  planted  in  masses  for  the  purpose  of  producing  rods  for 
stakes,  or  poles  for  hops,  fencing,  or  spars,  they  may  be  planted  from  3  ft. 
to  6  fi.  apart  every  way,  and  not  thinned  till  they  are  of  such  a  length 
as  to  be  sufficient  for  some  useful  purpose.  Full-grown  plantations  of 
opnice  fira  should  be  thinned  either  by  cutting  out  the  smallest,  where  the 
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main  object  is  to  produce  timber  trees ;  or  by  cutting  out  the  Ifti^gest  when  fit  for 
poles,  it  this  be  the  mun  object.  Very  little  pruning  is  requirftl  for  the  spruce 
fir,  except  in  the  case  of  large  trees ;  when  the  lower  branches  maj  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem,  to  the  heighth  of  a  fourth,  or  from  that  to  a  third,  part 
of  the  height  of  the  whole  tree.  When  pruned,  the  branches  ought  to  be  cat 
off  close  to  the  stem,  in  order  that  the  wound  may  heal  over  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Hayes  mentions  a  practice  adopted  by  a  gentleman  in  Irdand, 
of  cutting  off  every  other  tier  of  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
those  which  were  left;  and,  by  allowing  the  branches  to  hang  down  more 
freely,  thus  to  increase  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  tree.  {PraeL 
Treaty  p.  166.)  At  whatever  age  the  trees  are  cut  down,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  grubbed  up,  as  they  furnish  a  valuable  material  for  fuel  or  charcoal. 
The  season  of  felling,  where  the  bark  is  to  be  kept  on,  should  be  raid- winter, 
when  the  sap  is  in  its  most  dormant  state :  but,  where  the  bark  is  wanted  for 
tanning,  May  is  preferable ;  because  then  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the  berk 
easily  separates  from  the  wood. 

Statisefe$.  In  Uie  Environs  of  London.  At  Mount  Orove,  Rsmpttead,  18  yean  plaoted,  ft  ii  S9  ft. 
high ;  at  Syon,  it  is  between  90 ft  and  100 ft.  hiefa ;  at  Chiswick  Villa,  it  i«  eoft.  bigfa ;  at  Whtttad, 
between  80  ft.  and  90  ft.  high.  — South  of  London.  In  SomerseUhire,  at  Kingtweiton,  it  Is  95  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  PWrk,  16  years  planted,  it  is  S5 ft.  Ugh ; 
at  Ciaremont,  it  is  95  ft.  high,  the  dianeter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  S6  ft  In  Soskx,  st 
Cowdrey,  it  Is  80ft  high,  with  a  trunk  Sft  9 in.  in  diameter.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Loogleat,  80  yesis 
planted,  it  is  99  ft  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  44  ft  —  North  of  Loodoo. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  40  years  planted,  it  Is  50  ft  high.  In  Essex,  at  Audley  Eod, 
61  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  90  ft  In  Hot. 
fordshire,  at  HafHeld,  105  years  old,  it  is  71  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the 
head  15  ft  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Aldenham  Abbey,  94  years  planted,  it  u  65ft.  higb.  In  Leiees. 
tershire.  at  Donnington,  38  years  planted,  it  Is  5S  ft  high.  In  Norfolk,  at  Mertoo  Hall,  it  is  87  ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  Orange,  10  years  planted,  it 
is  £8  ft  high ;  at  WlUey  Park,  18  yean  planted,  it  u  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  Crunk  1  ft^  sad 
of  the  head  90  ft  In  ScaflEbrdshire,  at  Trentbam,  it  is  90  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  mmiSft. 
4  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  In  Soffblk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  60  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  50ft    In  Worcestershire,  at  Hadaor  Hooss^  10  yesrt 

Slanted,  it  Is  20  ft  high.  In  Yorksbirev  in  Studley  Park,  the  tree  of  which  a  figure  is  gircn  hi  onr 
ist  Volume,  132  ft.  hlgh.—In  Scotland.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran,  65  years  planted,  it  is  95  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the  bead  SO  ft  In  Aberdoenabire,  at  lIuiiistdB, 
54  years  planted,  it  is  67  ft  high.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  years  pbmted,  it  is  30 ft. 
high.  In  ForCsrshire,  at  Monboddo,  28  years  planted,  it  is  30ft  high  :  at  Courtachy  Castle,  14 ycsn 
planted,  it  is 27 ft  high:  another,  50  years  planted,  is  55ft.  high.  In  Inverness  ihire^  atCflnsa, 
40  years  planted,  it  Is  GO  ft  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Invermay.  it  is  84  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  5  ft  9  in.,  and  of  the  bead  64  ft. :  at  Taymouth,  it  is  100  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
4  ft ,  and  of  the  bead  51  ft  In  Scirllngshire,  at  Saucbie,  it  Is  96  ft  high,  (Uameter  of  the  trunk  S ft. 
6in.,andofthe  head  30  ft ;  at  Blair  Drummond,  190  years  old,  it  U  96  ft.  higb,  the  diaacter  oT 
the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft.  —.  In  Ireland.    In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  55  nan 

Slanted,  it  Is  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  l(t  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  eo  ft.;  at  Castte  Cook,  it 
(  62  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  In  Sligo,  at  Mackree  CasUe,  it  U  95  ft  high,  tbe  dis. 
meter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  Sin.  In  Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  60  years  planted,  it  b  100ft.  nlgb»  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2 ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  50 ft.  —  In  Saxony,  at  Wljrilts,  60  ycM*_psnted, 
it  is  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  -.  In  Cassel,  at  WilbeiBB- 
shoe,  it  is  60  years  old,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  In  diameter.  —  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Gazdea  st 
Munich,  24  years  pUnted,  it  is  40  ft  high.—  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Univcnity  Botanic  Ganta, 
30  years  planted,  it  is  50ft  high ;  at  Bruck  on  the  Lnrtha,  60  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft  high.— .la 
Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  40  years  planted,  it  is  dOft  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  3#.  per  lb. ;  and  of  plants, 
one  year's  seedlings.  If.  6d.  per  thousand ;  three  years'  seedlings,  8f.  per 
thousand ;  and  transplanted  plants,  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  high,  25s.  per  thou- 
sand. At  Bollwyller,  single  plants  are  8  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  from 
50  cents  to  1^  dollar,  according  to  the  size. 

f  2.  A.  A  LBA  Michx,    The  white  Spruce  Fir. 

IdeHl0catioH.  MIchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  207.,  Arb.,  1.  pi  133. ;  N.  Amer.  SyL,  5.  p.  182. ;  V»t, 
Diet  Encyc.  &  pi  521. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  291.  ^  .    «^ 

S^nonvmes,  Flnus  ilba  Ait.  Hort.  J&v.,  a  p.  571.,  WiUi.  SenL  Amms.,  p.fi21.,  ^^mIl 'Ti* 
ed.  £,  1.  t  8&  ;  P.  I4xa  Ekrh.  BtUr.,  &  p.  24. }  P.  canadensis  Dm  Boi  Bdrbk.  p.  124,  ffMg- 
Beyt,,  5.  t  1. ;  i<^bles  Pfcea  fbliis,  &a.  HorL  AnA^  2.  t  1,  Dm  Ham.  Arb.,  L  p.  S. ;  A.  currifaia 
Hort.  i  single  Spruce,  Amer.  t  B'plnette  blancbcu  Canada ;  Sapinette  blanche^  Fir. 

Mngravbua.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  &,  1.  t  Od ;  Wangh.  Beyt,  5.  t  1.  f.  2. ;  Hort  Angt,  1 1 1;  N.  Dj 
Ham.;!  81.  f  2. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  L  \4S. ;  om  Jig.  2281  j  and  tbe  plate  of  this  tree  in  o«r 
last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  scattered  round  the  branches, 
erect,  quadrangular.  Cones  oblong-cylindrical,  pendulous,  lax;  scales 
with  entire  margins.  {Michx.)  Cones  from  If  in.  to  2)  in.  long,  and  from 
§in.  to  }  in.  brc^ ;  on  the  tree  at  Dropmore,  4  in.  long.    Seed  very  smsU ; 
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_  in  thetree  at  Drop- 
more,  twice  th°e  lengtK  of  those  of  A.  nigra,  very  glaucous  when  the;  first 
come  out.  A  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  50  tl.  hi^,  a  natire  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

1  A.  a.  2  nana  Dickson  of  the  Chester  Nuraery  ia  a  low^growing  plant, 

uip&rently  somewhat  distinct.     The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden,  10  years  planted,  is  3  Ft.  high. 

Other  Varietiei,     Loiseleur  Deslongchampa  states  that,  according  to  the 

specimens  of  A.  orientilia  which  Touraefort  brought  frotu  the  Levant,  this 

alleged  species  cannot  be  separated  from  A.  6lba.     He  therefore  introduces 

J.  (Hientalis  Tourn.,  Pmr.Dict.,y\,  p.  SOS.,  and  Lamfi.  Pin.,  ed.  1.,  ii.  t.  39., 

as  a  variety  of  A.  ilba.    We  have  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this  section,  in 

small  type,  as  not  having  been  seen  by  us  in  a  living  state. 

Dacriplion,  ^c.     The  general  aspect  of  the  white  spnice  is  much  lighter 

than  that  of  anf  other  species  of  the  genus.     It  has  a  tapering  trunk,  which, 

according  to  Michaux,  in  America,  rarely  eiceeds  50  ft.  in  height,  and  1  ft.  or 

I  ft.  iin.  in  diameter;  and  its  branches  form  a  n^lar  pyramiiT      The  bark  is 

considerably  lighter  in  colour  than  that  of  any  other  spruce;  the  leaves  are 

also  less  numerous,  longer,  more  pointed,  at  a  more  open  angle  with  the 

branches,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  green.     The  male  catkins  are  pendulous,  on 

long  footstalks,  and  of  a  brownish  yellon.     The  female  catkins  are  ovate  and 

pendulous.  When  ripe,  the  cones  are  small, of  a  lengthened  aval  in  shape.and 

a  light  brown  colour ;  the  scales  are  loose  and  thin,  round  or  bluntly  pointed, 

with  entire  edges.      The  seeds  are  minute,  with  a  very  small  wing,  and  ripen 

a  month  earlier  than   those  of  the  black  spruce.     When  the  tree  is  agitated 

with  the  wind,  or  when  the  cones  are  gently  struck  with  a  stick,  the  seeds 

drop  out,  and  fall  slowly  to  the  ground  with  a  tremulous  fluttering  motion, 

resembling  a  cloud  of  small  pale  brown  moths.     The  wood  is  infierior  in 

quality  to  that  of  an^  of  the  otlier  spruces ;  and  it  "  snaps  more  fixquently  in 

burning."     The  white  spruce  is  a  native  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 

the  distncL  of  Maine.     It  extends  from  the  Lake  St.  John,  in  48°  or  49°,  to 

about  70°  N.  lat. ;  but  is  much  less  common  than  the  black  spruce  h  in  the 

lame  districts.     Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  Appendix  to  Captain  FnaJcUn't  Tovr 

to  the  North  Pole,  mentions  A.  alba  as  the  most  northerlytree  that  came  under 

his  observation  ;  and  states  that,  on  the  Coppermine  River,  within  20  miles 

of  the  Arctic  Sea,  hefound  trees  of  it  80  ft.  high.     The  wood  is  considered  of 

little  value ;  hut  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  macerated  in  water,  are  very  flexible 

and  tough  when  deprived  of  their  pellicle,  split,  and  cleaned ;  and  they  ere 

used,  in  Canada,  to  stitch  together  the  canoes  of  birch  bark  fsee  p.  1709.),  the 

teams  of  which  are  afterwards  smeared  over  with  a  resin,  improperly  called 

raim,tbat  distils  from  the  tree.  (jWrAx.,and  Gard.  ilfi^.,vol.  vi.  p.  406.) 

Mr.  Lambert  states  that  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  and  the  young  sprigs  for 
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(pruce  beer;  but  both  these  appear  to  be  mistakes.  Hichaus  and  PurA, 
indeed,  both  expreMly  assert  that  the  branches  sre  ouite  unfit  for  making 
beer;  and  Hichaux  adds  that  the  leaves,  when  bruised,  difluse  an  unpleasant 
odour.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Bishop  Compton,  b  1700.  Hie 
rate  of  ei'owth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  sand;  soif  somewhat  moiat,  is 
from  IsTt.  to  15  ft.  in  10  years.  In  30  jrears,  the  tree  will  attain  the  hd^t 
of  from  30  (t.  to  40  ft. ;  but  in  dry  soils  it  seldom  reaches  either  this  age  or 
height :  indeed,  all  the  American  spruces  may  be  consdered,  in  Rngland,  as 
short-lived  trees.  The  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  in  England  is  one  at 
White  Knights,  wh^  in  1837,  after  being  40  yeata  planted,  it  wasSO  ft.  hi^; 
one  at  Dropmore  is  47  ft.  high;  and  BF^^ot  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  1 2  ^-ears  planted,  is  14ft.  high.  The  tree  is  very  omameiitAl  wfaeo  its 
siunmit  is  nchly  laden  with  cones. 
SutUUa.    In  BigLud.    In  Surrn,  at  FimliuB  CMli,  10  Te>n  "U  »  l>  40  ft  hl^  t  ■>  flualu 

P«k,  16  Jfliri  nUnMd,  ll  ll  35  ft  hl«h  ;  .  ■   "■- 

gl™.Lr- '-  -      -         - 

higb. 


uilc  O^Tdcn,  40  TcanpbDIHl,  LE  li  tOtL  hlfb.  In  SuflbtdkbLl^  at  Tna, 
In  ScnUand.  Id  For&nhln,  ■!  Cnirtubf  ^Ue.H  **»  pluu4.>t  ^  UK. 
ulhcKlneL,IBrtuipUiitcd,[IUS3n.fi)gb.  — InlniiKl  AtDuMiB. la 
SunlRi,  X  ran  plintrd,  It  li  <0  ft.  Iilgh.    Tn  Down,  u  BiIItMt,  CD  T«n 


■iHubcke,  lOTHnpIinud.llli  IGft.  Mih In  AuOib, 

50  jtniVi*iliii,ii  iiKK.  bitb.  — Id  Btrai-  -•"—'-••  ■- 
it  h  18  n.  blfh.  —  In  PniHli,  at  SiDi  Soucl, 


Commercial  Slaiiitiet,  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  it,  per  lb, ;  of  plants, 
two-years'  seedlmgs,  Iffi.  per  thousand.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  fisnc 
each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

t  3.  J.  Ni'oKA  AH.    The  black  Spruce  Fir. 

IdnmfaMm.    Polr.  Diet.  Encrc-.A  p.  SUii  Hlctii.  Art.,  1.  p.  US.  i  M,  ABMt.  Brl-.  ^  P- tM  ;  N. 
Du  Him.,  S  p.  e& 

ed. T.  L  t  31.,  Ai  Im  Harhk.,  ti.  PotL,  f  i 

mirlkni  irmg*.  &M.,  |iL7S.i  '     "   ~ 
Emgrawina-    Tjinib-  nn.,  ed  S.. 
fLlt  nTlbki  tw  Id  «ir  tut  Voli 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  soli- 
tary, r»ularly  disposed  all         \ 
round  tne  branches;  erect,     '\ ul 
very  short,  aomewhat  qua-  »     v\ 
drangular.       Cones    ovate, 
pendulous;  scales  somewhat 
undulated  ;  the  sfiei  of  the 
scale  crenulated  or  divided. 


^in.  io  neariy  1  in.  broad. 
Seed  rather  larger  than  that 
of  A.  dlba,  but  the  wing 
smaller.  Leaves  from  Jin. 
tofin.  long.  A  large  tree, 
a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1700  ;  Sower- 
ing  in  May  or  June. 
Varietiet.  Hie  kind  geoerally  designated  as  A.  rikbra,  P.  rilbra  tiomi.,  is  as- 
serted bv  Hichaui  to  be  only  a  variety,  or  lather  variation,  of  A.  nlgrs, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  wood.  "  The  inhatutants  of 
the  country,  and  mechanics  who  work  in  the  woods,"  says  Micbaus, "  take 
notice  only  of  certain  striking  appearances  in  forest  trees,  such  as  the 
quality  of  the  wood,  its  colour,  and  that  of  the  bark ;  and,  (rom  ignorance 
ofbotanicaldiaracters,  they  give  difierent  names  to  the  same  tree,  accordii^ 
to  certain  variadons  in  these  respects  arising  from  local  circumstaaces.  To 
this  cause  muat  be  attributed  the  popular  distinction  of  r«d  and  bbdt 
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mniee."  (N.  Anur.  Syl.,  iiL  p.  178.)  As  the  variety  ■ppean  tolerabljr 
inttiDct  ID  British  gardens,  u  far  as  respects  the  colour  of  the  cones,  we 
bne.ror  convenience'sake,  given  it  as  a  species;  though  we  entirely  agree 
with  Michaux  in  thinking  it  only  a  variety. 

Deicnptvm.  A  tall  tree,  attaining  in  America  the  height  of  70  fl.  or  BO  ft.  in 
tbewooda,  though  thetrunk  is  seldom  more  than  from  1ft,  3  in.  to  1ft,  8  in.  in 
(Uameter.  The  branches  spread  more  in  a  horizontal  Chan  in  adroopbg  direction, 
like  those  of  the  Norway  spruce ;  and,  consequently,  the  black  sprace  (notwith- 
standing the  darkness  of  its  foliage^  baa  not  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  European 
tree.  The  trunk  is  smooth,  remarkably  straight,  and  dimmisfaes  r^ularly  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  which  is  terminated  by  an  annual  lance-like  shoot,  1  ft. 
or  J  ft.  3  in.  long.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  blackish.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
daA.  lon^e  green  :  they  are  short,  being  scarcely  )  in.  long,  thickly  set, 
stiff,  and  are  attached  suiglv  to  the  branches,  which  they  cover  all  round. 
The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical,  erect,  and  on  peduncles;  about  1  in.  longj 
yellowish,  with  red-tipped  anthers.  The  female  catkins  are  oval,  and  at  firat 
erect,  but  soon  becocae  pendulous  :  they  are  purplish,  and  almost  black, 
when  young;  but  become,  when  ripe,ofa  dusky  reddish  brown.  Whenfiill* 
grown,theyareaboutljin.  long,  and  j  in.  in  diameter  at  the  middle.  The  scales 
are  blunt,  rounded,  very  thin,  and,  when  ripe.rugged  and  toman  the  margin,  and 
sometimes  half  through  the  scale.  The  seeds  ore  small,  scarcely  more  than 
a  line  in  length,  with  rather  a  small  rigid  wing.  The  rate  of  p'owth  of  A, 
nigra  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  A.  ilba  under  similar  circiun stances.  The 
finest  spedmens  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at 
Pain's  H)ll,near  the  Temple  of  Bacchus;  where,  in  1B37,  there  were  several  tree* 
between  60ft.and70ft.  high,  laden  with  cones.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Oarden,  after  being  1 2  years  planted,  was  80  ft.  high.  One  at  Drop- 
more,  Latelv  planted,  was,  in  1837,  10ft.  high,  bearing  abundance  of  conei. 
A.  nigra,  like  A.  eic^lsa,  is  liable  to  lake  root  at  the  extremity  of  the  brenchet, 
and  lonn  circles  of  trees  round  the  parent  plant.  There  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  at  Syon,  of  which  fig.  SE20.  is  a  portrait  to  the  scale 
of  tin.  to  ISft.  The 

entire    mass,    which  ,^^_.. 

consists  of  a  centre  ,!^B  ^S^** 

tree,  mth  a  double 
circle  of  young  trees, 
is  30  ft.  high,  and 
30  ft.  in  diameter; 
and  the  trees  of  which 
it  is  composed  bear 
abundance  of  cones. 
One  is  described  by 
Hr.  Qorne,  in  the 
Magaane  of  Ifaturai 
HMary,  vol.  ii.  p. 
173.,  as  standing  m 
the  woods  of  Braco 
Castle,  Perthshire ; 
of  which  fig.  SSiS7. 
is  a  portrtnt  by  Mr. 
Qorrie.  This  tree,  in 
less,  was  about   40  i 

neight  about  40  ft.  Mr.  Oorrie  adds  that  a  natural  seedling,  which  had 
tprang  up  not  far  from  the  mother  tree,  and  was  apparently  about  18  yean 
M  age,  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  hnlthy 
progeny  of  young  trees,  proceeding  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches. 

Orogrophg  and  Hittora.  According  to  Micbaux,  this  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  coUest  regions  of  luuth  America ;  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  countries 
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lying  between  44°  uiil  53°  m.  lat.,  oad  betweeo  £5°  and  75°.  w.  long.;  vit, 
in  Lower  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  district 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hnmpshire,  where  it  is  «o 
abundant,  as  to  constitute  a  third  put  of  the  native  forests.  Farther  aoutfa 
it  is  rarely  seen,  except  in  cold  and  humid  situations  on  the  top  of  the 
Alleghanies.  *'  It  is  particularly  remarked  in  a  large  swamp  not  far  from 
WiUteaburg  in  Pennsylvanie,  and  on  the  Black  Mountain  in  South  Carolina ; 
which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  probably 
thus  named  from  the  melancholy  aspect  occasioned  b^  the  dusky  foliage  ot 
this  tree.  It  is  sometimes  met  with,  also,  in  the  white  cedar  swamps  near 
Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  but  in  these  places,  which  are  always  miry,  and 
sometimes  submerged,  its  vegetation  is  feeble."  (Mickj:.)  The  r^ons  in 
which  the  black  spruce  is  most  abundant  are  often  diversified  by  hifls  ;  and 
the  finest  forests  are  found  in  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  black,  niunid,  deep, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  moss ;  and  where  the  trees,  though  crowded 
so  as  to  leave  an  interval  of  only  3  (i.,  or  at  the  most  5  &.,  between  the 
trunks,  attain  their  greatest  height.  It  is  found  in  the  same  countries  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  wnere  the  soil  is  strong,  dry,  and  covered  only 
with  a  thin  bed  of  peat,  and  on  what  are  called  in  America  the  poor  black 
lands ;  but  in  these  situations  it  does  not  exceed  50  ft.  ia  hedght,  with  short 
thick  leaves,  of  a  blackish  green,  and  cones  scarcely  more  wan  half  thw 
usual  size.  This  tree  is  allied  £pinette  noire,  and  ^inette  k  la  biire,  in 
Canada;  double  spruce  in  the  district  of  Maine;  and  olack  spruce  in  Not* 
Scotia.  It  has  been  ions  known  in  Europe  ;  and  Josselyn,  in  his  Hitton/  ef 
New  England,  puhlished  in  London,  in  1673,  informs  us  that  it  was  con- 
sidered, at  that  period,  to  furnish  the  best  yards  and  topmasts  in  the  world. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  hy  Bishop  Compton,  before  1700.  Cone* 
bdng  frequently  imported,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  British  nurseries,  and 
has  been  generally  distributed  as  an  ornamental  tree;  which  it  richly  merits 
not  only  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  cones  when  young,  but  of  the 
dense  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree. 

Proprrtiei  and  Uiet.  The  black  spruce,  according  to  Pursh,  is  of  "  great 
mechanical  use"  in  America,  besides  being  "the  tree  of  which  that  whole- 
some beverage  called  spruce  beer  is  made."  Michaux  says  "  the  disdnguiib- 
ing  prcmertiea  of  the  black  spruce  are,  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  In 
the  dockyards  of  the  United  States,  the  spars  are  usually  of  black   spruc^ 
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from  the  dutrict  of  Maine ;  and  it  is  exported  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Liverpool.  The  knees  of  Yessels,  at 
Boston  and  in  the  district  of  Maine,  are  sometimes  made  of  the  base  of  this 
tree,  and  one  of  the  principal  roots ;  and  it  is  substituted  for  oak  in  many 
places,  where  the  timber  of  that  tree  is  becoming  scarce.  In  Maine  and 
Boston,  it  is  often  employed  for  the  rafters  of  houses,  and  is  more  esteemed 
for  that  purpose  than  even  the  hemlock  spruce.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
floors;  for  which  purpose  it  is  found  tougher  than  the  white  pine  (P. 
^obus),  but  is  more  liable  to  crack.  In  all  these  re^ons,  but  particularly  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  the  black  spruce  is  sawn  into  boards  of  consider- 
able width,  which  are  sold  a  fourth  cheaper  than  those  of  white  pine,  and  are 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  England ;  being  used 
in  the  latter  country,  principally  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  for  packing- 
cases.  This  species  is  not  resinous  enough  to  afibrd  turpentine  as  an 
article  of  commerce;  and  the  wood  snaps  when  burning,  like  that  of  the 
chestnut. 

Mode  of  making  Spruce  Beer,  The  following  is  the  method  given  by  Du 
Hamel :  — "To  make  a  cask  of  spruce  beer,  a  boiler  is  necessary,  which  will 
contain  one  fourth  part  more  than  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  is  to  be  put 
into  it.  It  is  then  filled  three  parts  full  of  water,  and  the  fire  lighted.  As 
soon  as  the  water  begins  to  get  hot,  a  quantity  of  spruce  twigs  is  put  into  it, 
broken  into  pieces,  but  tied  together  into  a  faggot  or  bundle,  and  large  enough 
to  measure  about  2  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ligature.  The  water  is  kept 
boiling,  till  the  bark  separates  from  the  twigs.  While  this  is  doins,  a  bushel 
of  oats  must  be  roasted,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  a  large  iron  stove  or  not  plate; 
and  about  fifteen  galettet^  or  as  many  sea  biscuits,  or  if  neither  of  these  are 
to  be  had,  fifteen  pounds  of  bread  cut  into  slices  and  toasted.  As  these 
articles  are  prepared,  they  are  put  into  the  boiler,  where  they  remain  till  the 
spruce  fir  twigs  are  well  boiled.  The  spruce  branches  are  then  taken  out, 
and  the  fire  extinguished.  The  oats  and  the  bread  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
leaves,  &c.,  rise  to  the  top,  where  they  are  skimmed  off  with  the  scum. 
Six  pints  of  molasses,  or  12  lb.  or  15  lb.  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  are  then 
added ;  and.  the  liquor  is  immediately  tunned  off  into  a  cask  which  has  con- 
tained red  wine;  or,  if  it  is  wished  that  the  spruce  beer  should  have  a  fine  red 
colour,  five  or  six  pints  of  wine  may  be  left  in  the  cask.  Before  the  liquor 
becomes  cold,  half  a  pint  of  yeast  is  mixed  with  it,  and  well  stirred,  to  incor- 
porate it  thoroughly  with  the  liquor.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  up  to  the  bung- 
hole,  which  is  left  open  to  allow  it  to  ferment ;  a  portion  of  the  liquor  beinc 
kept  back  to  suppl  v  what  may  be  thrown  off  bv  the  fermentation.  If  the  cask 
is  stopped  before  the  liquor  has  fermented  24  hours,  the  spruce  beer  becomes 
sharp,  like  cider ;  but,  if  it  is  suffered  to  ferment  properl}*,  and  filled  up  twice 
a  day,  it  becomes  mild,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  U  is  esteemed  very  whole* 
some,  and  is  exceedingly  refreshing,  especially  during  summer."  (^DuHam.  Arb^ 
L  p.  17.)  According  to  Miqhaux,  **  the  twigs  are  boiled  in  water,  a  certain 
Quantity  of  molasses  or  maple  sugar  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to 
ferment."  The  essence  of  spruce  (which  is  what  spruce  beer  is  made  from 
in  this  country)  is  obtmned  "  by  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract the  water  in  which  the  ends  of  the  young  branches  of  black  spruce 
have  been  boiled."  Michaux  adds  that  he  cannot  give  the  details  of  the 
process  for  making  the  extract,  as  he  has  never  seen  it  performed ;  but  that  he 
has  often  observed  the  process  of  making  the  beer,  in  the  country  about  Halifax 
and  the  Maine,  and  that  he  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  white  spruce 
is  never  used  for  that  purpose.  He  also  states  that  spruce  beer  is  con- 
sidered very  salutary,  and,  in  long  voyages,  is  found  efficacious  in  preventing 
attacks  of  the  scurvy. 

StaiUUct.  In  England.  At  Kenwood.  Hampftcad,  40  yean  planted,  It  U  88  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  £0  A.  in  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  9  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft 
high.  In  Suaiex.  at  Kidbro<Ae,  it  ia  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  toe  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  45  ft. 
In  WUtBhire,  at  Longleat,  80  yean  {danted,  it  is  53  ft.  high.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House, 
40  yiean  planted,  it  is  30  A.  high.   In  Radnonhire,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  SO  yean  planted,  it  Is  70  ft 
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HorttwtniDk  sft.  lOln.,  ndor  Ihc  I 

rt.blgll.wiU.    -     ■  -^ 


■n  jiUnUd,  it  >•  V(L  Mib. -.  Id  t 


ft.    In  flnnik,  at  FlobonHb  H 
V  9ia.,  ud  df  the  h«*l36n. 


190.  high, 
ft.   hi(h.    : 


Cam  pluiud,  II  iiSSft.  hi|h.    la  Fcrmanuh,  at  Fknact  Court,  40  hwi  pluud.  It  Sm'S 
Igh  1  at  Culle  CoDlc,  10  >eu>  plurttd.  it  i<  salt  hl^  la  Loutb,  (t  Oiid  T^ple, «  ran  pUui 


■Ud,  It  ii  tStL 


somewhat   S-lc 


Commercial  Statktia.     Plantg,  in  the  London  nimeries,  two-jean'  seed- 
Ibgs,  are  20t.  per  thousand ;  transplanted  planti,  8  ft.  high,  85>.  per  thonsand. 

1  4. ./(.  (k.)  bo'br*  i-oo-.     The  red  Spruce  Fir,  or  Xnafinatdiaml  red  Pme. 
Uatlifltmtlim.    FDli.IMa.EncTC.iDuB<ilHvtak.,«I.Pcitt.,«.p.1U 
Stnumrma.    P.  unnk^irabn  H'aiw.  AW-.p-TJ.  i  i^niurAbn  Lonlk  Mt,  I.  L  38. 
Hitratiiitt.    LuntL  P1n.,al.  S.,  1.  lSs.  i  Wui(.  BrrL,  c.  ]&  f. 54.  i  nod  ourj^,  ESS. 
^pfc.  CAor.,  ^c,     LeaTei    solitary,  awl-shaped,   acuminate.     Cones  oblong, 
"  '  '  '        S-lobed,  entire.    (Lamb.  Pm.)     Leavw 


little   more  than   ^  in.  long ;  slightly  tetragonal.     Cones  about  I  in.  long. 


y  or  subvarietf  of 


and  ^'m.  broad;  scales  notched.     Seeds  very  am 
uvated  in  England  before  1755 ;   Soweriog  in  May. 
Korirfy.     A.  (n.)  r.  2  atrulea,  A.  carulea  Booth,  is  a  variety  or 
which  there  are  young  plants  in  the  Fldtbeck  Nurstfies,  which 
from  M.  Rdchenberg  o(  Leipsic,  in   18:12.     It  has  glaucous  leaves,  and 
appears  to  us  to  differ  from  A.  (n.)  rilbra  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
DnmpfiDn.i^c.  The 


red  spruce,  although 


cies  by  Mr.  Lan)bert,   / 
■nd  b^  Pursh,  Wan-  ( 
^enheim,  and  others,  i 
IS  considered   by  Mi-  v 
chaui  to  be  merely  a 
variety    of   A.   nigra. 
(See    p.  231S.)    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, Wangenheim  de-  / 
scribes    it    as   a   t""" 
not  exceeding  30  ft. 
height,  with  short,  a 

shaped,  acute  leaves,  and  a  reddish  brown  barfc.  The  cones  are  rather  longer 
and  redder  than  those  of  A,  nigra,  and  covered  with  resin,  Mr.  Lambert 
states  that,  on  examining  two  parcels  of  cones  obtained  from  Anerica,  he 
Ibund  those  of  A.  rilbra  "  longer,  larger,  more  obtuse,  of  b  shiniiu  reddiah 
brown  colour :  the  scnlei  semicircular,  each  divided  by  ■  notch  in  the 
middle,  and  wi^  their  margins  entire."  Michaux  savs  that  the  red  spruc«  ia 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  black  spruce  in  the  quality  of  its  timber,  which 
"unites  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  good  qualities  diet  chvacteHse  the 
Rtecies."  He  also  states  that,  instead  of  beiii{|  a  low  tree,  it  is  si^ierior  in 
Bue  to  the  black  spruce,  as  tt  generally  grows  in  richer  soil;  and  Uiat  the 
wood  is  reddish,  instead  of  being  white.  In  Lawton's  Mtaaiai,  it  is  stated 
that  A,  n^bra  difi^  essentially  both  fitHn  A.  nigra  and  A.  (Hw  in  all  iti 
parts ;  and  particularly  in  its  leavea,  which  are  more  slender  and  sharper- 
rented  than  in  either  of  these  spedes.  {Mint,,  p.  369.)  According  to 
Wangenhdm,  it  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfbnndland,  and  the  more 
Dortfaem  parts  of  North  America.  It  was  cultivated  in  England,  by  Miller, 
before  1755.  The  rate  of  growth  is  the  sonie  as  tiiat  of  A.  nigra,  (ram 
which  the  trees  in  the  HorUcultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  DropoKwe, 
•eem  scarcdy  to  diSer,  except  ir  *'—  ■•"'™—  -'•i"  — — 


n  the  colour  of  the  ci 

kia()fLUili,tti*dtaM_of  tlHliimfe  lit  8 In.,  (ad of  Hm boS 


coni'fers.    ^^irs. 


Mft.h4t<. 


140ft.  hlfh.    In  Inlud, 
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t.  hlfb.     In  Banilii,  to  the  &i«Uih  OuAcn  it  1 


Gardt^  36  ytu%  plmtrit  it  li 


S  5.  A,  SttiTaid''NA  Wall.     Smith's,  or  lAe  HnndUtyan,  Spruce  Fir. 


2^9 


teinwi.  Winn.  Ai.It<r..c.9<6.,RiirltIU.,t84.r.t.)I^nib.nn.,S.t.  SKiudourA'ttia 

mm  Hnjle- 

Spec.  Char.,  i/c.  Leatea  compresaed,  tetregonel,  straight,  awl-ib^ied,  sharp- 
pointed.  Cones  ovBle-oblong ;  scales  oboTBte-roundish,  coriaceous,  rigid, 
miooth  on  the  margin.  Crest  of  the  anthers  roundish,  irregularly  cre- 
nsted-  {D.  Don.  in  Lamb.  Pin.)  Leaves,  in  Hoyle's  specimen,  and  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from  1  in.  to  IJin.  in  length.  Cone,  in 
Boyle's  Ggure,  Sin.  long,  and  2}in.  broad;  icale  l^in.  !□  length,  and  the 
same  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part.  Seeds  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
cominon  spruce;  with  the  wing, -Jin.  long,  and  (in.  broad.  A  pyramidal 
drooping-branched  tree;  growing,  in  the  Himelayas,  to  the  height  of  50ft. 
Introduced  in  1818. 

Vmetiet.    Dr.  Royle  observes  that  the  leaves  of  J.  Smithionii,  in  Wallich's 
figure,  are  much  broader  than  those  in  his  figure ;  and  that  they  may  pro- 
bably be  diSerent  species  or  varieties.    Judging  from  the  leaves,  the  tree 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  appears  to  be  Dr.  Royle's  variety. 
De$aiftiim,  ^c.     A  pyramidal  tree,  50  ft, 

or  more  in  height,  with  a  light  grey  bark. 

Branchlets  remotely  verticillale,  spreading, 

•omewhat    pendulous.     Unexpanded    buds 

copper-coloured.    Leaves  turned  in  every 

direction  ;  from   i  in,  to  1}  in.  long  j  erect 

aod  ^reading,  fine,  compressed-tetragonal, 

itiught,    awl-ehoped,   stiff  and   mucronate, 

rind;  pale  green,  and  somewhat  glaucous. 

Bluing  from  a  very  teintly  marked  silvery  line 

In  the  grooves  between   the  angles.     Male 

catkins  solitary,  thick,  oval-oblong,  obtuse ; 

scarcely  1  in.  long;  yellow,  with  numerous 

oblong-obtuae,  revolute,  brown  scales,  torn 

on    the     margin.      Anthers     linear- wedge- 

sbsped ;  S-celled,  opening  beneath  longitudi- 
nally by  two  fissures ;  3  lines  long ;  crowned    , 

with  a  roundish,  slightly  crenulated,   cnrti-   j 

la^ous,  rather  rigid,  convex  crest.     Cones   | 

terminal,  solitary,  pendulous,  ovate-oblong, 

cylindrical,  4 — 7  in.   long,    swelled    in    the 

middle  t    scales    obovate-roundisb,   coriace- 

oni,     rigid,  quite    entire,    rarely    cracked  ; 

brown,  convex,  smooth,  loosely  imbrifated. 

Seeds  wedg&«baiied,  angled ;  brown,  with  a  cnutaceous  testa ;  wing  unequally 

sided,  obovate,  tointy  membranaceous,  dark  yellow,  truncate  al  the  apex,  obso- 

letely  crenulated.  (Lamb.,  Lawi.,imd  obs.)     According  to  Royle,  a  very  ^e 

resin  u  secreted  on  the  cones,  which  would  yield  a  superior  kind  of  turpeutine. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  in  British  gardens  is  almost  as  rapid  as  that 

of  the  common  spruce,  perhaps  equally  so,     A  tree  at  Hopetoun  House, 

rwsed  from  seed  in   1616,  was,  in  June,  1637,  17  ft.  Q  in.  high ;  though  the 

early  growth  of  the  plant  had  been  checked   by  its  having  beea  kept  for 

two  years  in  a  pot.     The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has 

been  8  years  planted,  and  is  12ft.  high.     The  Himalaya  spruce  is  a  native 

of  Ramaon   and  Sirmore;  and,  according  to  Professor  Don,  it  is  chiefly 
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distinguished  from  ^4.  orientalis  Toum,  P.  orientalis  Lamb,  Pm.,  t.  39.,  a 
nearly  related  species  from  Armenia  and  the  western  parts  of  Georgia,  bv 
its  more  compressed  and  slenderer  leaves,  and  by  its  larger  cones  with 
broader  scales.  Cones  of  this  species  were  first  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  by  Dr.  Go  van  of  Cupar,  m  1818;  who  had  received  them  from  his 
son  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  khutrow ;  and  from  these  seeds 
six  plants  were  raised  the  same  year.  After  having  been  kept  in  pots  for 
two  years,  two  of  them  were  planted  in  the  arboretum  at  Hopetoun  House, 
one  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  tlie  remainder  to 
the  Botanic  and  Experimental  Gardens  at  Edinbureh.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  larger  of  the  two  at  Hopetoun  House  was  17ft.  6  in.  in 
June,  1837 ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  8  ft.  2  in.; 
and  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches,  lift.  The  branches,  Mr.  Smith 
informs  us,  are  a  little  pendulous ;  and  the  leadinc  shoot,  in  1836,  was 
about  18  in.  long.  Some  scions  from  the  side  branches  of  this  tree  have 
been  grafted,  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  the  common  spruce,  at  the 
height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  allowing  three  or  four  tiers  of  branches 
of  the  spruce  to  remain;  and  the  contrast  between  these  branches  and 
those  of  the  Himalayan  spruce  is  very  striking.  Several  plants  have  been 
raised  from  the  trees  at  Hopetoun  House  by  cuttings,  which  form  as  hand- 
some young  trees  as  those  raised  from  seed.  Cones  and  seeds  have  mnce 
been  received  by  difierent  persons ;  and  there  are  several  in  Lawson's  museum, 
Edinburgh.  These  cones,  it  is  observed,  are  in  size  and  shape  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  A.  excelsa,  but  difier  in  their  scales,  which  are  almost 
round  and  entire  on  the  margin  ;  while  those  of  the  Norway  spruce  are  of  a 
rhomboidal  shape,  and  rugged  or  notched  on  the  outer  extremity.  The  seeds 
and  wings  are  also  very  similar.  (LawtonU  Manual,  p.  370.5  There  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt,  but  that  this  tree  is  as  hardy  in  tne  climate  of  Britain 
as  the  common  spruce;  and,  as  it  is  unquestionably  more  ornamental,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut* 
tings ;  and,  as  tne  trees  in  this  country  will  probably  m  a  short  time  pro* 
duce  cones,  plants,  if  there  should  be  an  extensive  demand  for  them,  will 
soon  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  In  the  meai) 
time,  the  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  21«.  each.  A  great  many  plants 
of  this  species  have  been  raised  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  fit>m  seeds 
received  from  the  Himalayas,  and  extensively  distributed  under  the  name  of 
P.  Phdrow,  Some  confusion  in  the  description  of  this  species,  in  the  P^m^ 
Cyclopedia  and  in  Lawson's  Manual,  has  resulted  from  the  cones  in  Dr. 
Wallich's  figure  being  placed  upright,  which,  if  they  had  been  actually  so, 
would  have  constitute  it  a  Pfcea;  and,  accordingly,  Dr.  Lindley  calls  it  the 
Indian  silver  fir.  (See  Professor  Don,  in  Lambert's  third  volume,  t.  68.) 

1  6.  A.  (?  B.)  oribntaYis  Toum.    The  Oriental  Spruce  Fir. 

MeniiflcaUan.    Tourn.  Cor.,  41.  s  Du  Ham.  Aiti.,  t  (k  4 

Synonume.    PIniu  orieoUb*  Lamb.  Pm.,  ed.  2 ,  1.  t  99.,  LHt.  Sp.  PI.,  1421.,  %it,  «d.  B^cb.,  i, 

p.  178.,  yUman.  Sp.  PI.,  5.  p.  346. 
Ei^rawing.    Luab.  Pin.,  ed.  SL,  1. 1  39. 


Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.    Leaves  solitary,  tetragooaL^^  CoDct  OTale^Undiieal;  •ealeajlioinboid   CLt 

known 
oTiheea 
pccUnlita.  Tlie  leaves  are  4  or  5  lines  in  length,  and  not  more  than  half  a  line  in  breadth ;  their 
colour  Is  a  shining  greenish  brown.  The  cones  are  described  as  twine  nearly  cylindrical,  aiMMit 
U  in.  kmgi  and  8  or  9  lines  in  diameter ;  pointed,  and  composed  of  soft,  thin,  rdlmded  scales,  which 
corer  Tery  minute  and  resinous  seeds.  The  above  description  was  written  in  1804^  before  Mr. 
Lambert  had  seen  a^wcimen  of  A.  orieotilis,  either  recent  or  dried,  from  a  drawing  made  of  the 

iblication  of  liis  second  edition,  Mr.  Lambert 


that  gentleman'  in  the  vicinity  of  Teflb ; 
»viu  «:*».u».u.B  n.....».  .<<..  ...«».  ~.«  .r^^»^  distinctions  of  >l.  orient&lit  to  be :  *'  short  quadnm- 
guUr  leaves,  closely  and  imbricately  arranged  on  the  branches ;  and  oblotu  eUiptical  cones,  foor 
times  shorter  than  those  of  A.  exc6Iia,  with  rhomtxridal  enUre  scales.    The  leAves  are  twice  or 


thrice  shorter  than  Ithose  of  A.  exc(§lsa,  and  are  distincUy  mucronulate,  not  poinUess,  as  repre- 

e  emaiginate,  or  sllcnUy 
it.  very  imperfecc,  wc 
not  copied  it.    We  have  already  raenUoned,  under  A.  fclba,  the^opinion  of  Lotsdcur  Desleng- 


aented  in  Mr.  Lambert's  figure.    The  scales  of  the  cone  finally  become  emarginate,  or  sllcnUy 
crenulate    Mr.  Lambert's  figure  being,  according  to  his  own  account,  very  imperfecc,  we  nave 


cduunps  (formed,  as  he  stales,  after  comparing^ the  drawings  made  for  Toumefbrt  with  the  tptcU 
mens  of  A.  &Iba  brought  ftom  America  by  Michaux),  that  A.  orieotilis  is  only  a  variety  of  that 
spedca.  (See  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  891.)    We  think  It  only  a  variety  of  A.  excelsa. 
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Sect.  ii.     T-eavei  Jlat,  generaUy  glaucous  beneath,  impeifidly 

^-rowed. 

1  T.  A.  Dougla's//  Lindl.     The  Indenl-bracled,  or  Douglas's,  Spruce  Fir. 


nilC*';  Anui  DnitLtWi  S^lne  Ass.,  I^unb.  Pin.,  it 
pblegf  tbiiiptdn 


wir.SiM.,t.p.Siai  4.  cillOc- 
the  Hoodu  Flr.^RMil  in  Arn'i 


^         III  th«  London  Honlcultiin 
■  dnwinf  Ln  Ibe  po       '        ~  ' 

^^.  CiW.,  4c.    Leaves  flat,  blunt,  entire,  pectinate,  silvery  beneath.    Cooes 
oraie-oblong.    Bracteao  elongated,  linear,  3-pointed.    (D,  Don  in  Lamb. 
Pm.)    Leaves  from   1  in.  to   11  in.  lone.     Cones  Trom  ^  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
■nd  Ijin.  to   IJin.  broad;  scales,  without  the  bnictea,  l^in.  long,  and 
the  same  broad;  with  the  bractea,  l}in.  in  length.     Seed,  with   the  wing, 
{in.  long,  and  ( in.  broad ;  without  the  wbg,  }  in.  long,  and  -^  in.  broad. 
The  seeds  are  about  the  aame  size   as  those  of  iPJcea  pectiniia,  but  more 
oblong.    Cotyledons,  ?.    A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Korth  Ame- 
rica, where  it  was  discovered  by  Menzies  about  1797,  and  afterwards  by 
Douglas,  who  introduced  it  in  I8g6.   It  flowers  at  Dropmore  in  May. 
yatieiiet.     Pursb  states  that  he  has  among  his  specimens  two  varieties,  or 
probably  distinct  species,  which,  for  want  of  the  fructili cation,  he  can  not 
decide  upon.   One  has  acute  leaves,  green  on  both  sides ;  and  the  other 
emarginate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath.     The  seedling  plants  of  A.  Douelasit, 
raised  in  England,  exhibit  some  difference  in  the  lenvtb  and  width  of  their 
foliage  1  but,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  none  worthy  of  being  propagated 
by  eitensiou  as  a  distinct  variety.     Mr.  M'Nab,jun.,and  Mr.  Lawson,  now- 
ever,  inform  us  that  tiiere  is  a  very  distinct  variety  in  several  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  Drummond.     The  lar^t  specimen  is  in  the  collection  at  Lahill,  near 
Largo,  in  Fife,  where  it  is  14  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  under  the  name  of  A.  faiifolia,  which,  in 
1S37,  was  Btt.  high.    From  what  Mr.  M'Xab,  jun.,  told  us,  it  may  be 
described  aa  fallows  :  — 
t  A.D.%  tariJoUa.  —  Stem  and  «de  branches  straight ;  while  in  A,  Don- 
gl&sn  they  are  always,  when  young,  more  or  less  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
though  they  become  eventually  straight.     Leaves  twice  the  length 
of  those  of  A.  Douglasti,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green.     Fig.  22:'i0. 
is   from  a  specimen  and  a 
sketch   received   from   Mr. 
M'Nab,  showing  the  foliage 
and  manner  of  branching  of 
A.  Douglttsii  in   the  Cale- 
donian   Horticultural   So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  which 
corresponds    exactly    with 
the  trees  of  this  name  in  the 
London   Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden, and  at  Drop- 
more.    J^.  2231.  is  from  a 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  rami* 
licBtion  and  of  the  foliaee  of 
a' tree  named  A.  laxlfbha  in 
the  EdinbuKh  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  and  which  was  raised 
from  seeds  received  from  the  late  Mr.   Thomas  Drummond,  after 
the  arctic  expedition.  It  is,  Mr.  M'Nab  observeB,  an  upright-growing 
tree;  and,  with  its  long  and  dark  leaves,  very  distinct  from  all  the 
specimens  of  .4.  Douglasii  that  he  had  seen  dsewhere.    The  tree 
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of  A,  D.  ^axifolia  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  is  Sh,  high,  di- 
ameter of  the  head  4fl.  6 in.,  and  of  the  trunk  Sin.  The  tree 
of  A.  DougUsu  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
Mr.  M'Nab  describes  as  a  large  ^bush,  with  a  Tery  weak  leading 
shoot,  8  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  4  in. 

Description^  (J-c.     A  large  conical  tree,  with  a  rugged  greyish  brown  bark, 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  thick,  and  abounding  in  balsamic  resin.    Leaves  somewhat 
pectinate  and  spreading,  narrow-linear,  obtuse  on  the  margin  and  apex,  quite 
entire,  flat ;  dark  green  above,  marked  on  the  middle  with  a  depressed  line, 
and  silvery  beneath ;  1  in.  long.     Male  catkins  short,  dense,  obtuse,  scarcely 
^  in.  long.    Bracteas  scarious,  concave,  very  obtuse,  ciliate  and  torn  on  the 
raarein.     Anthers  obcordate,  ver^  short,  2-celled;  crest  very  short,  obtuse, 
thick,  tubercle-like.    Cones  termmal  on  the  apex  of  the  branches,  solitary, 
pendulous,  ovate-oblong,  bright  brown,  with  many  linear  acuminate  bracteas 
at  the  base;  scales  roundish,  concave,  coriaceous,  quite  entire,  persistent, 
smooth.    Bracteoles  linear,  tricuspidate,  cartilaginous  and  membranaceous, 
twice  as  long  as  the  scales ;  teeth  acuminate,  middle  one  by  much  the  loneest. 
Seeds  oval ;  testa  crustaceous ;  wing  elliptic,  obtuse,  chestnut  brown,  sli^tly 
convex  on  the  exterior  margin.  (Lamb,,  Pcnn.  Ci^c,  and  obs.)     According  to 
Douglas,thetrunksof  this  species,  in  the  forests  of  the  north-west  of  Ame- 
rica, vary  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  100  ft.  to  180  ft.  in  height. 
Occasionally,  the  tree  arrives  at  still  greater  dimensions ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
Douglas  mentions  a  stump  which   still  exists  near   Fort  Georse,  on  the 
Columbia  river,  which,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  and  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
measured  48  ft.  in  circumference.    The  bark  in  young  trees  has  its  recepta- 
cles filled  with  a  clear  yellow  resin,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  balm 
of  Gilead ;  and  the  bark  of  old  trees  is  said  to  make  excellent  fuel.     The 
timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few  knots,  about  the  same  yellow  colour  as  that  of 
the  yew,  and  not  in  the  least  liable  to  warp.    The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  common 
spruce;  but,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  send  out  a  profusion  of  .side  branches, 
it  does  not  increase  in  height  so  much  as  it  does  in  width  and  bushiness. 
It  often  protrudes  two  crowtns  in  a  season,  but  often,  also,  sends  up  contend- 
ing leading  shoots.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  terminal  shoot  of  the 
sciison,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  tree  6  ft.  high,  is  from  I  ft.  3  in.  to 
1  ft.  8  in.  in  a  year.    The  tallest  specimen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  in  the  Horticultural  bociety's  Garden ;  where,  in  1837,  10  years 
from  the  seed,  it  was  10  ft.  high.  A  plant  at  Dropmorc,  of  the  same  age,  was, 
in  August,  1837,  19  ft.  high,  and  bearing  several  cones. 

Geography,  History,  4^c,  A^bies  Douglasn  is  found  in  immense  forests  in 
north-west  America,  from  43°  to  52°.  N.  lat.  It  was  originally  discovered 
by  Mr.  Menzies,  at  Nootka  Sound,  when  he  touched  at  that  coast  during  his 
voyage  round  the  world  with  Captain  Vancouver,  in  1797  ;  and,  from  a  speci- 
men without  flowers  or  cones,  a  figure  was  published  by  Mr.  Lambert,  under 
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tbenanieori^niiB  faxil&tia,  in  1826.  It  vita  also  gathered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  E|>eciiiienB  of  it  were  seen  in  his  herbarium 
by  Pursh.  In  1825,  the  tree  waa  re-discovered  by  Douglas,  and  cones 
were  aent  home  by  him,  from  which  plants  were  raised  by  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  18ij6,  and  diittributed  throughout  the  country.  The 
trees  utpear  to  be  as  liardy  in  Eugland  as  the  silver  fir ;  and  in  Scotland,  iu 
Perthshire,  at  Methvcn  Castle,  they  produce  shoots  of  from  Ifl.  4in.  to  1  fl. 
6  in.  long  every  year.  The  tree  bore  cones,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at 
Drapaiore,  in  183^.  when  the  plant  there  already  mentioned  produced  one 
cone.  This  year  (1937)  it  httsabove  ndozen;  no  that,  in  all  probability,  there 
will  soon  be  abundance  of  seeds  of  tliis  species,  from  which  extensive  planta- 
tions oiay  be  raised,  and  the  value  of  the  species  as  a  limber  tree  proved. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  appear  to 
make  as  good  trees  as  seedling  plants. 

Hatiaia.  In  th>  nrlihbourbood  of  London,  at  Muwcll  H)ll,  IlliSn.hIgh;  a(  tl»  Duk*  ol  Dc- 
niukln-i  Villa.  11  Chiiwlek,  and  u  Hondon  Rcctori,  9  n.  high.  In  Kent,  al  CDbhnm  Hill.  11  !•  8  ft. 
high.  In  Benrotdihlre. «  Flilwick  Houu,  It  It  6  It  lilili.   In  SerluMFe,  at  HIghclerc,  It  1^  sn.  hlih  ; 


:  HIghcl 

ainKh 


Ilill'uuBft.hlih.- 


SSii.i 


is,  A.  Menzib's// Douglas.  Menzies's,  or  the  vmrttd-branchfd.  Spruce  Fir. 
MiVifitaliiM.    Dout  Ma.UndLlnPenn.  Cyc,  1,  P.3S. 


Sptc.  ChaT.,iirc.  Leaves  acute,  flat;  silvery  beneath,  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion. Cones  cy- 
lindrical ;  scales 
scarious,  gnawed 
on  the  margin. 
{D.Don  in  Lamb. 
Pin.)  Leaves  Jin. 
long.  Cones  from 
2iin.to3in.long, 
and  from  1  in.  to 
IJ^  in. broad;  scales 
jin.long,and  |in. 
broad.  Seed  vi 
ry  small,  scaTcelv 
i  in.  long ; 
the    wing, 

the  north  of  Ca- 

lifomia,  where  it  j 

wasdiscovered  by  I 

Douglas,  and  in- 
troduced by  him 

in  1831. 

Deienplioii,^c.  A 
tree  with  the  gene- 
ts appeBraDce  of  ^. 
Douglasti.  Branch- 
es and  branchlets  to- 
bercled.  Buds  ovate, 
acute,  covered  with  resin.  Leaves  turned  in  every  direction,  resnpinate  front 
being  twisted  M   the  base,  linear,  mucronulatc,  incurved ;  silvery  beneath. 
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articulated  with  an  elevated  tubercle,  very  short,  not  more  than  2  in. 
long,  rigid,  rather  sharp-pointed,  and  very  soon  falling  off  the  dried  spe- 
cimens. Cones  pendulous,  cylindrical,  3  in.  long ;  sodes  elliptic,  obtuse, 
loose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartilaginous  and  scarioos;  bright  brown;  ra^ed, 
when  mature,  on  the  upper  margin ;  persistent  afber  the  seeds  rave 
dropped.  Bracteoles  lanceolate,  acute,  rather  rigid,  irregularly  crenulated 
on  tne  margin ;  half  the  length  of  the  scales.  Seeds  small,  brown,  first 
convex,  and  then  flat ;  wing  somewhat  elliptic,  slightly  and  irregularly 
crenulated  at  the  apex;  the  other  margin  straight,  thick,  and  revolute. 
(Lamb.,  Penn.  Cyc,  and  observations.)  Douglas  describes  the  wood  of  this 
species  as  being  of  excellent  quality ;  but  little  is  known  respecting  the  habit 
of  the  tree.  It  was  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  North 
California ;  and  named  by  its  discoverer  in  honour  of  our  much  esteemed 
friend,  Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.;  a  botanist  who  has  introduced  many  valu- 
able species;  and  who,  having  discovered  many  others,  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  procure  seeds,  nearly  40  years  ago,  has  had  the  pleasure  of  sedng 
them  at  length  introduced,  and  brought  into  general  cultivation.  ^  Only  a  very 
few  plants  of  A,  Menziesit  were  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
in  the  year  1832;  so  that  the  species  is  at  present  extremely  rare  in  this 
country ;  it  is,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  M'Nab, 
jun.,  much  more  plentiful  in  Scotland.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  is  nearly  3  ft.  hkh ;  and  there  are  plants  about  the  same 
height  at  Highclere  and  Uendon  Rectory.  It  is  readily  ^pagated  by  cut- 
tings ;  and  plants  may  be  procured  in  the  nurseries  at  3  guineas  each. 

f  9.  ^.  CANADE^Nsis  L,    The  Canada  Pme,  or  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir. 

Ident^fieatiom.    Mtchx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  pi  185. 

Swnonumes.    P.  canad^naU  LM.  50.  PU  1421. ;  P.  ameriduui  Dm  Boi  Harbk,,  cd.  Pott,  1  p,  151.. 

Ait.  Hort.  Keto.,  S.  p.  S70.,  Lamb.  PHl,  ed.  S.,  1.  t  4&,  Smitk  in  See9'i  dwr.,  Noi  29. ;  P.  jnUrn 
I  americftna  Monk,  Arh.  Amcr.,  p.  103L ;  Penu«e,  by  the  French  in  Canada  j  Sapin  du  Canada,  A-. ; 

Schierlingi  Ficbte,  Ger. 
Sngravingi.    Lamb.  Pin»  ed.  S.,  1.  1 45. :  Michx.  K.  Amer.  SyV,  a  1 110. ;  M.  Du  Ham.,  5.  1 82. 

fTl. ;  and  the  i^tet  of  thia  tree  in  our  Uit  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  slightly  denticulate,  obtuse,  two-ranked. 
Cones  oval,  terminal,  pendent,  naked,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  (LotM,) 
Leaves  from  f  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  -^in.  broad.  Cones  from  |-  in.  to  ^  in. 
long,  and  }  in.  broad ;  scales  round-oblone,  ^  in.  long,  and  |  in.  broad. 
Seed  very  small,  scarcely  ^  in.  long ;  and  wiw  the  wing,  fin.  long.  Native 
of  North  America.     Introduced  in  1736. 

Detcription,  The  hemlock  spruce,  in  Europe,  is  a  most  elegant  tree,  from 
the  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  branches,  which  droop  sracefully  at  their 
extremities,  and  its  light,  and  yet  tufted,  foliaoe.  In  Amenca,  while  the  tree 
is  youn^  and  under  30  ft.  high,  it  is  as  beautiful  as  in  England ;  but,  when  it 
attains  its  full  growth,  Michaux  informs  us,  the  large  limbs  are  usually  broken 
off  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  from  the  trunk,  and  the  withered  extremities  are  seen  **  staring 
out"  through  the  little  twifs  which  have  sprung  out  around  them.  "In 
this  mutila^  state,  by  which  it  is  easily  recognised,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
aspect,  and  presents,  while  in  full  vigour,  an  image  of  decrepitude.  This 
breaking  of  the  limbs  is  attributed  to  the  snow  lodging  upon  the  close,  tufted, 
horizontal  branches ;  and  it  never  happens  to  young  trees,  the  wood  of  which 
is  more  elastic.  (See  p.  2137.)  Michaux  adds  that  the  woods  in  the  northern 
states  are  filled  with  dead  trees  of  the  hendock  spruce ;  but  he  is  unable  to 
say  whether  they  have  been  killed  by  an  insect,  or  by  some  other  cause.  The 
dead  moss-grown  trees  of  this  species,  he  adds,  "  which  stand  mouldering 
for  20  or  30  years,  deform  the  forests  of  this  part  of  the  United  States ;  and 
^ve  them  a  gloomy  and  desolate  appearance."  This  species  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sometimes  ceasing  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  2  ft.  6  in.  In  this 
state,  says  Michaux,  it  has  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  its  compact  tufted  branches 
adhere  to  the  ground.  The  trunk  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  straigfat,  and  of 
uniform  size  for  two  thirds  of  its  height.    The  branches  are  numerous  and 
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spreading,  but  slender  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  The  bark  is  light- 
coloured  and  smooth,  except  on  very  old  trees.  The  leaves  are  from  ^  in.  to 
6  lines  long,  flat,  mucronous,  and  disposed,  though  irregularly,  in  two  ranks ; 
and  downy  when  young,  and  serrated,  or  rough,  at  their  roarsins ;  they  are 
of  a  very  vivid  light  green,  with  two  silvery  stripes  underneath.  The  male 
flowers  are  few  together,  forminc  a  small  head  on  a  long  footstalk.  The  cones 
are  only  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves ;  pendulous  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branches ;  green  when  young,  but  becoming  brownish  when  ripe ;  the  scales 
are  few,  roundish,  smooth,  and  entire  on  the  mai^ns.  The  seeds  are  verv 
small,  and  of  a  lisht  brown,  with  the  wings  nearly  white.  (JUkhx,)  The  full- 
grown  trees  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  in  England,  have  a  rounder  head,  and  a 
more  pendulous  habit  of  growth,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  fir,  either 
of  America  or  Europe.  Most  of  the  lareest  specimens,  also,  such  as  the 
orkinal  tree  at  Mill  Hill,  a  large  tree  at  Woburn  Farm,  one  at  Claremont, 
and  that  at  Strathfieldsaye,  have  forked  trunks.  When  the  tree  is  young, 
the  branches  are  quite  pendulous,  and  remarkably  elegant.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  rather  slow ;  but  plants, in  10  years,  will 
attain  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  in  20  years,  of  1 5  ft.  or  20  ft.  The  finest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  those  alluded  to  above,  which 
are  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height ;  and  some  trees  at  Whitton  (of  one  of  which 
a  portrait  will  be  found  in  our  last  Volume),  which  are  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft. 
in  height,  with  trunks  fi-om  1  ft.  Gin.  to  2 ft.  in  diameter. 

Geography  and  HUfory,  According  to  Pursh,  the  hemlock  spruce  is  found 
in  the  most  northern  regions  of  Canada,  and  on  the  highest  mountains,  as  far 
soath  as  Carolina.  Michaux  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  regions  of 
the  New  World,  and  that  it  beeins  to  appear  about  Hudson's  Bay.  Near  the 
Lake  St.  John,  and  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Quebec,  it  fills  the  forests;  and  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  district  of  Maine,  the  state  of  Vermont, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  it  forms  three  quarters  of  the  ever- 
green woods,  of  which  the  remainder  consists  of  the  black  spruce.  Farther 
south,  it  is  less  common;  and,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  is  seen 
only  on  the  Alleghanies ;  and,  even  there,  it  is  often  confined  to  the  sides  of 
torrents,  and  to  the  more  humid  and  gloomy  exposures.  In  the  country  east 
and  north  of  Massachusetts,  which,  without  embracing  Canada,  is  more  than 
750  miles  long,  by  about  250  miles  broad,  these  trees  are  constantly  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  constitute  nearly  half  the  unbroken  forests  which 
cover  that  extensive  region.  In  this  district  moist  soils  appear  unfavourable 
to  its  growth ;  but  it  attains  a  large  size  on  soils  proper  for  crowing  com. 
The  hemlock  spruce  was  introduced  into  England  by  Feter  CoTlinson,  about 
the  year  1736  ;  and  the  original  tree  is  probably  that  still  standing  in  the  grounds 
at  Mill  Hill,  where  it  has  two  trunks,  each  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50ft.  high. 
(See  p.  57.)  The  tree  is  occasionally  found,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  of 
consiaerable  size,  and  ripenine  its  seeds.  As  seeds  are  annually  imported, 
and  even  produced  by  tne  old  trees  in  this  country,  the  plant  is  not  scarce  in 
the  nurseries. 

Properties  and  Utes.  The  wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  according  to  Michaux, 
is  less  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  la^e  resinous  trees  of  North 
America ;  but  the  bark  is  inestimable,  in  that  country,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tanner.  It  is  esteemed  an  excellence  in  wood  to  split  in  a  straight  line,  which 
it  does  when  the  fibre  is  vertical :  but  that  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  so  oblique, 
that  it  makes  the  circuit  of  trunks  1  ft.  3  in.  or  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  in  ascend- 
ing 5  ft.  or  6  ft.  Besides  this  defect,  which  is  eeneral,  and  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  rural  fences,  the  old  trees  frequently  nave  their  concentric  circles 
separated  at  intervals,  or,  in  the  language  ox  the  country,  are  shaky,  which 
ereatly  impairs  their  strength.  This  effect  is  produced  by  the  winds,  which 
nave  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  large  compact  summit  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  nemlock  spruce,  exposed,  as  it  generally  is,  above  the  heads  of  the 
surrounding  trees.  The  wood  is  found  to  decay  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  improper  for  the  external  covering  of 
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houses;  which  is  another  important  defect  in  a  country  where  nearly  all  the 
houses  are  of  wood  :  but  when  covered  it  is  of  great  duration ;  and  as 
the  white  pine  (P.  5tr6bus)  becomes  rarer,  the  hemlock  spruce  ia  aub- 
stituted  for  it  as  extensively  as  possible.  It  is  firmer^  though  coarser 
grained ;  affords  a  tighter  hold  to  nails ;  and  offers  more  resbtance  to  the 
unpression  of  other  bodies.  For  this  reason,  it  is  employed,  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  in  the  form  of  2-inch  planks,  for  threshing-noors.  But  the  most 
common  use,  in  which  great  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  northern  states, 
is  for  the  first  sheathing  of  wooden  houses,  which  are  afterwards  covered 
with  clap-boards  (sec  p.  228'l<.)  of  white  pine.  For  economy,  the  interior 
frame  is  sometimes  made  of  hemlock  spruce ;  and  it  is  found,  when  guarded 
from  humidity,  to  be  as  durable  as  any  other  species.  It  is  always  chosen 
for  the  laths  of  the  interior  walls,  and  is  exported  in  this  form  to  England.  In 
the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  usually  taken  for  the  posts  of  rural  fences,  which  last 
about  15  years,  and  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  grey  and  red  oaks  (Quercus 
ambigua  and  Q,  rubra).  It  contains  little  resin,  and  the  trunk  is  but  slightly 
coated  with  turpentine,  even  where  large  pieces  of  bark  have  been  a  long 
time  removed.  The  bark,  when  used  for  tanning,  is  taken  from  the  tree  in 
the  month  of  June ;  and  half  the  epidermis  is  shaved  off  with  a  plane  before  it 
is  thrown  into  the  mill.  From  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  exported  to  Boston, 
Providence,  &c.,  and  is  ahnost  exclusively  employed  in  the  tanyards  at  those 
places.  It  is  brought  to  New  York  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Hudson^  and 
IS  sometimes  carried  to  Baltimore.  Its  deep  red  colour  is  imparted  to  the 
leather ;  and,  though  it  is  inferior  to  the  bark  of  the  oak,  the  American  tanners 
think  the  bark  of  the  two  kinds  united  are  better  than  either  of  them  alone. 
Hemlock  spruce  bark  was  once  exported  to  England,  but  the  commerce  has 
ceased  with  the  demand.  The  Indians  are  said  to  use  it  in  dyeing  their  light 
baskets  made  of  red  maple.  (Michx,)  The  young  twigs  and  ends  of  the 
shoots  are  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  essence  of  spruce 
is  also  extracted  from  the  shoots.  In  England,  the  hemlock  spruce  tbrms 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  fir  family;  being  among  needle-leaved 
evergreen  trees  what  the  weeping  willow  is  among  the  willows.  As  it  bears 
the  knife,  and  is  extremely  hardy,  it  might  be  employed  as  hedges;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  used  in  the  American  nurseries,  along  with  the  Tliuja 
occidentals. 

Statittics.  In  the  enviroiu  of  Londmi,  at  Kenwood,  Hampctead,  GO yeanplanted,  it  iaS5 il.*higb, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  (t. ;  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  it  ia  30  ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft  S  In.  in  diameter ;  at  Muiwell  Hill,  it  li  90  ft  high j  at  Aberoorn  Priory,  at 
Stanmore,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  3iS  ft  —  South  of  Loodoa. 
In  Devonshire,  at  Byatock  Park,  21  years  planted,  it  is  50  R.  high.  In  OorseCahirc^  at  M elbory  Park, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  83  ft  high.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford,  41  years  planted,  it  ia  59  ft  high ;  at 
Strathfleidsaye,  it  is  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  bead  4fi  ft.    In  SomcfseC 


shire,  at  Kinnweston,  12  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft  high.  In  Surrey,  at  St.  Ann*s  UiU,34yta>» 
planted,  it  Is  58  ft.  high  ;  at  Claremont,  it  is  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft  9  In.,  and  of 
the  head  56  ft :  at  Ockham,  35  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Westdean,  10  years 
planted,  it  U  19  ft.  hish.  In  WllUhiie,  at  Wardour  CasUe,  50  years  ^ted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  iSft  —  North  of  Xondon.  In  Bedforduiire,  at 
Southill.  it  is  22  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter.  I  n  Berkshire,  at  Bearwood,  10  years  planted, 
it  is  15  ft  high  ;  at  Dmon  Park,  34  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Stoke  Edith 
Park,  50  years  old,  it  is  30  ft..hieh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  96  ft  In 
Hertfbrdshire,  at  Cashiobury,  30  years  planted,  it  is  28  ft  high :  at  Cbeshunt,  10  yean  planted,  it  is 
17ft  high.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  16  years  planted,  it  Is  12ft  high;  at  Belvoir 
Cnstle,  18  yearf  planted,  it  is  15  ft  high.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  is  S5  ft  high.  In 
ttuHurdshire.  at  Trentham,  it  is  16  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Combe  Abbey.  60  years  planted, 
it  is  41  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  3in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Worocatersbire,  at 
Crooroe,  40  years  planted,  it  Is  35  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  18  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft 
high.  —  In  Scotland,  at  Hopeloun  House,  it  is  35  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  nearly  2  ft,  and 
of  the  head  21  ft  In  Roxburghshire,  at  Ofinto,  50  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft  high.  In  Perthshire,  at 
TaymoutIi,  it  is  20  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft. ;  another,  50 
years  planted,  is  26  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft     In  Boss. 

shire,  at  Bralian  Castle,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  in In  Ireland,  in  Louth,  at 

Oriel  Temple,  35  years  planted,  it  is  32  ft  high.  —  In  FVanoe.  at  Colombey,  near  Meti,  67  yttrs 
pl«nted,  it  is  40  ft  nigh,  tlie  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  6  in.  —  In  Hanover,  In  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Gottingcn,  20  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high  —  In  Saxony,  at  WorliU,  60  years  planted,  it  U 60  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  —  In  Atistria,  at  Vienna,  at  Brtick  on  Uie 
Leytha,  36  years  planted,  it  is  26  ft.  high.  —  In  Bavaria,  in  the  English  Garden  at  Munich,  10  years 
pUnted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  -^  In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  50  years  planted,  it  is  40  It  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,     Plants,  in  London,  are  25#.  per  hundred ;  2  ft.  high, 

50«.  per  hundred  :  at  BoUwyller,  from  3  francs  to  5  franca  each ;  and  at  New 

York,  50  cents. 
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that  ibb  ipeein  1>  Ter;  nearly  allied  lo  Ibe  hentocli  ipruce;  but  he  addi  that  II  di£n  nmnit.  In 
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;.o'nic*.     The  Cephalonian  Siiver  Spruce  Fir. 

ind  SSX,  flDDi  llTuig  >peG]iiien»  recvlved  from  Haopton  Lodge,  Lut- 

^>ec.  Char.  ConcB,  ?■  Leaves  subulate,  flat ;  dark  green  above,  and  silvery 
beneath ;  tapering  frani  the  base  to  the  summit,  which  terminates  in  a  sharp 
spine.  Petioles  very  short,  dilated  lengthwise  at  the  point  of  their  attach- 
ment  to  the  branches ;  the  dilated  part  of  a  much  lighter  green  than  the  rest 
of  the  leaf.  A  tree,  in  its  native  country  (Cephalonia),  upwards  of  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  9H.  or  10  ft.  in  circumference,  and  numerous  side  lirBnches, 
which,  nhen  young,  give  it  the  general  appearance  of  an  araucaria.  Intro- 
duced in  18S4. 

Deicription.  General  Charles  James  Napier,  who,  when  governor  of 
Cephalonia,  paid  great  nttcntinn  to  this  tree,  and  first  sent  seeds  of  it  to 
England,  inrorms  us  that  the  largest  KjieciTnens  which  he  saw  of  it  in  Cepha- 
lonia were  60  f^.  high  and  upwards ;  and  that  the  side  branches,  when  the  tree 
is  not  crowded  by  others,  are  very  nntnerous,  and  spread  out  to  a  great 
distance,  so  as  to  form  a  very  broad  tree  in  proportion  lo  its  height.  The 
leaves,  on  plants  raised  in  England,  are  equally  and  thickly  distributed  over  the 
branches,  and  stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles  on  every  side.  They  are  of  u 
fine  shining  dark  green  above,  and  have  two  rather  obscure  silvery  lines,  sepa- 
rated by  the  midnb,  beneath.  They  differ  from  those  of  all  other  species  of 
^^ies  and  Plcea,  in  terminaung  in  a  long,  brown,  shaqi,  prickle,  and  in  hiiving 
the  footstalks  (which  are  so  short  ihat  the  leaves  are  almost  setsilc)  dilated  * 
lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  branches;  tlic  dilated  part  being  of  a  much 
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lighier  greun  than  the  rest  of  the  leaves. 
The  leavca,  on  branches  at  Bome  distance 
from  the  grouad,  and  on  the  leading 
shoot,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
pines  and  Rrs,  may  be  described  as  dagger- 
shaped,  or  as  resembling  miiuature  bav- 
onets.  They  are  equally  and  closely 
distributed  over  the  branches ;  and,  bdng 
almost  without  footstalks,  and  broad  at 
the  base  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
they  give  the  branches  which  ere  clothed 
witn  them  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance 
of  Araueana  brasili^iuis.  The  leaves,  on 
the  branches  which  are  close  to  the 
ground,  are  rather  more  two-row;^  in 
the  manner  of  the  ulver  fir,  than  those  on 
the  higher  branchet;  as  may  be  seen  in 
fig.  2236.,  which  represents  a  portion  of 
the  lowest  branch  of  the  young  tree  in 
the  pioetiun  at  Dropmore:  The  colour 
of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  ia  a 
decided  brown  ;  which,  conttaating  with 
the  light  colour  of  the  petioles,  and  the 
fbrk  green  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 

leaves,  and  their  silvery  lines  below,  gives  the  plant  at  once  a  rich  and  a  Uvdj 
appearance-  The  buds  are  prominent,  somewhat  square-dded,  pointed,  and 
slightly  covered  with  resin.  In  plants  kept  under  glass,  Aey  have  mudi 
more  resin  than  in  those  kept  in  the  o|>en  air.  The  btmnchea  are  verj'  Dmne- 
rous ;  and,  though  originating  at  the  main  stem 
in  regular  tiers,  yet,  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  they  divaricate  in  all  directions ;  and,  in 
plants  in  pots,  from  3  ft,  to  4  ft.  high,  which 
are  the  largest  that  we  have  seen,  they  form  a 
bush  broader  than  it  is  high.  This  is  also  said 
to  be  the  casewith  the  plants  in  the  open  ground 
at  Luscombe  and  at  Hampton  Lodge.  The  ., 
general  resemblance  which  the  plant,  in  this  ' 
state,  has  to  an  araucaria  is  very  remarkable  ; 
and,  if  the  cones  should  prove  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent b-om  those  of  other  species  of  il'bies  and 
Picea  as  the  leaves,  this  tree  will  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  firs  and  the  arau- 
carias.  The  cones  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  Britain;  but  General  Napier 
thinks  that  they  are  sometimes  pointing  upwards,  and  sometimea  tamed 
dunrn;  and  Hr.  Curling,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Colonial  Farm  in 
Cephalonia  at  the  time  that  General  Napier  was  governor  of  the  island,  and 
who  is  now  steward  to  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  at  Mildenhall,  Suffblk,  thinks 
that  he  recollects  that  the  cones  were  soft  and  pendulous,  like  those  of  the 
spruce  lir.  This  point,  through  the  kindness  of  General  Nc^ier,  now  (Janu- 
ary. 1838,)  residing  at  Bath,  who  has  promised  to  procure  cone*  for  us,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  wood,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  determine. 

Geography.  The  only  known  habitat  of  this  remarkable  fir  is  in  Cepha- 
lonia, on  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  was  anciently  called 
Mount  Eno9  ;  but  the  general  name  of  the  ridge  is  now  the  Black  Maunt«n. 
This  ridge  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  between  4000  ft. 
and  5000ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Holbnd,  who  saw  it  in  1813, 
describes  it  as  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  island. 
On  the  summit  of  the  highest  point  of  this  ridge,  the  Mount  Euos  of  antiquity, 
stood,  according  to  Strabo,  an  altar  dcdicat<:a  to  Ju[Hter  jGocsIus  ;  and  Dr. 
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Holland  was  infonned  that  some  of  the  stones  of  this  altar,  and  of  the  bones 
of  the  *nimAl«  sacrificed  on  it,  were  still  occasionally  to  be  found  on  its  site. 
**  Hie  name  of  the  Black  Mountain/'  he  says,  *'  was  obtained  from  the  large 
pine  forests  which  once  covered  its  acclivity;  but,  during  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  islands  fifteen  years  ago  (about  1798),  these  forests  were  wantonly  set 
on  fire,  and  in  ^reat  part  destroyed ;  so  that  now  (Feb.,  1813)  the  appearance 
of  the  mountain  entirely  contradicts  its  name.  This  is  especially  the  case  on 
its  southern  side,  where  the  precipitous  point,  which  rises  by  a  single  majestic 
elevation  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  is  broken  by  numerous  deep  gullies, 
displaying  the  white  limestone  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed." 
(^Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  &c.,  p.  35.) 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Black  iSlountain  lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west 
and  south-eut.  The  upper  part  only  is,  or  rather  was,  covered  with  forest ; 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  is  covered  with  vinejurds,  olive  grounds, 
com  fiuelds,  and  ^dens.  The  ridge.  General  Napier  informs  us,  is  very 
narrow,  and  its  sides  steep,  and  in  many  places  almost  without  soil ;  never- 
theless, this  fir  springs,  in  manj^  places,  from  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  though, 
like  other  mountain  trees  in  similar  cases,  the  tree  only  attains  a  large  size 
in  mountain  hollows,  where  the  soil  is  deqp  and  the  situation  sheltered. 
Neither  Pouqueville  nor  Olivier  mention  this  forest;  and, though  Dr.  Pococke 
speaks  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  point  of  which  he  calls  Mount  Gkir* 
sasso,  he  does  not  mention  its  trees.  This  omission  is,  however,  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Pococke  did  not  go  on  shore  on  the  island.  In 
General  C.  J.  Napier's  work,  entitled  T%e  Co/MUfi,  published  in  1833,  there  are 
more  ample  details.  It  is  there  stated  that,  notwithstanding  a  fjeeat  part  of  this 
forest  was  burned  down  several  years  ago,  it  is  still  very  extensive ;  though  it  is 
greatly  injured  by  the  vast  number  of  goats  which  are  permitted  to  range  at 
pleasure  among  the  trees,  and  which  destroy  the  voung  ones  by  uniformly 
biting  off  the  leading  shoot.  As  wood  is  very  valuable  in  Cephalonia,  the 
forest.  General  Napier  observes,  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  riches  and 
utility;  and  tiK'enty  years*  care,  would  make  it  magnificent.  Ciount  Ma- 
rine A^taxa,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  island,  he  adds,  told  him  that,  **  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  His  Majesty's  first  question 
was  about  the  forest  on  the  Black  Mountain."  (Colonies^  Sec,  p.  336')  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  an  AgricuUuud  Report  made  to  Colonel  Conyers 
respecting  this  forest  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Edward  Curling,  the  director  of  the 
Colonial  Farm  already  mentioned :  —  '*  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fine  forest  of  firs  that  might  be  had  on  the  Black  Mountain 
of  CefiUonia.  With  a  very  little  attention,  this  would  form  a  source  of  riches 
to  the  islands,  which,  at  present,  import  all  the  wood  they  reouire  for  houses, 
ship-building,  &c.  This  forest,  at  one  time,  contained  some  or  the  finest  trees 
in  the  world,  but  was  unfortunately  burned  down  by  the  negligence  of  some 
Greeks  in  setting  fire  to  their  lands ;  and,  since  then,  the  goats  have  effectually 
prevented  anything  like  a  eood  tree  from  growing.  These  animals  always  eat 
off  the  leading  shoot,  and  thus  entirely  ruin  the  tree :  for  this  fir  does  not 
renew  its  leading  shoot  when  injured.  And  thus,  only  stunted  crooked  trees 
are  to  be  found,  except  a  few  that  have  sprung  up  since  Colonel  Napier  took 
puns  to  keep  the  goats  out ;  though,  immediately  that  the  island  was  left  in 
less  attentive  hancb,  the  goats  renewed  their  incursions.  Even  these  young 
trees  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  women  who  collect  resin,  who 
take  off  about  a  foot  of  the  bark  of  the  leading  shoot ;  and,  of  course,  the  tree 
dies.  Colonel  Napier  has  made  a  road  up  to  the  forest ;  and  the  thinnings 
would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  it,  as  firewood  sells  enormously 
dear  at  Argostoli."  (Colomes,  &c.,  p.  283.) 

*'  It  has  been  said  that '  it  is  useless  to  take  any  pains  to  protect  this  forest, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  it  worth  the  trouble ;'  but  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  should  be  protected,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  injured  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  to  allow  the  trees  to  attain  a  timber-like  size.**  (Ibid.) 

History.    As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  botanist  has  yet 
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noticed  this  tree.  We  were  once  inclined  to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  the 
^'bies  orientklis  of  Touraefort,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  between  the 
description  and  the  Cephalonian  plant ;  but,  having  examined  the  specimen  of 
A^bies  orientalis  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  latter 
is  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  The  merit  of  introducing  A.  cephal6nica 
into  England  entirely  belongs  to  General  Napier,  who,  fix)m  his  work,  Ute 
Colonies,  and  also  from  a  [)amphlet  by  him,  entitled,  Memoir  on  the  Roads  of 
CcphiUonia,  seems  to  possess  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  island,  and  an 
ardent  desire  tor  its  improvement.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that  this  forest 
ridge  should  be  enclosed  so  as  to  exclude  the  goats,  and  to  allow  the  trees  to 
grow  up  and  become  timber ;  and,  when  he  was  governor,  made  many  remon- 
strances on  the  subject  to  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  chief  commbsioner,  but 
without  effect.  In  1824,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  Henry  L.  Long, 
Esq.,  of  Hampton  Lodge,  near  Famham,  who  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
species  of  fir  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  the  peuke  and  the  eiaie. 
Colonel  Napier  sent  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Cephalonian  fir  to  England.  The 
seeds  were  without  the  cones,  and  were  sent  to  the  care  of  the  colonel's  sister. 
Lady  Bunbury.  The  packet  was  duly  forwarded  to  Hampton  Lodge ;  but 
some  seeds  having  dropped  from  it,  Lady  Bunbury  gave  these  seeds  to  Charles 
Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Luscombe.  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  the  woodreeve  at  Lus- 
combe,  in  a  letter  dated  November,  1837,  informs  us  that  he  recollects  recdvine 
the  "  seeds  from  Colonel,  now  General,  Napier,  about  thirteen  years  since;* 
and  "  hearing  that  the  general  had  obtained  them  from  his  brother,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Cefalonia.  **  The  seeds,"  he  adds, "  were  of  the  largest  sire.  I 
raised  twelve  plants  from  them,  four  of  which  1  lost,  when  young,  by  damp  and 
frost,  having  planted  them  out  in  the  open  ground  at  the  age  of  two  years  only. 
Three  of  the  plants  raised  were  given  to  Mr.  Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nurseiy, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Pontey  of  the  Plymouth  Nursery.  The  other  four  plants  are 
remaining  at  Luscombe,  flourishing  exceedingly  well,  and  never  having  had 
any  protection  during  the  winter,  since  they  were  planted  in  the  open  air.  The 
largest  of  the  plants  at  Luscombe  is  3  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  the  branches  cover  a 
space  4  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  All  the  plants  are  very  thickly  furnished  with 
side  branches  quite  close  to  the  ground,  forming,  at  a  distance,  very  hand- 
some green  bushes.  —  R,  S,  Luscombe^  Nov,  6.  1837.*'  It  thus  appears  that 
the  A^bies  cephal6nica  was  introduced  into  England  by  General  Charles  James 
Napier  in  1824,  though  it  never  was  heard  of  in  any  public  collection,  or  in 
the  nurseries,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  plant  sent  to  the  Plvmouth  Nursery  was,  in  1837,  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  25  guineas.  Two  of  those  sent  to  the  Exeter  Nursery  were  sold 
to  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams  of  Hendon  Rectory,  for  about  the  same  sum 
each ;  and  the  third  is  retained  as  a  stock  plant  to  propagate  from. 

The  seeds  sent  to  Hampton  Lodge  were  safely  received,  and  v^etated 
without  difficulty.  Mr.  Long,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  3.  1837,  says  :  — "  1  lost  a 
great  number  of  plants  by  spring  frosts  and  by  rabbits,  owing  to  want  of  care 
whilst  I  was  on  the  Continent.  I  have  only  three  plants  left;  and  they  are  in 
full  vigour,  and  have  made  shoots,  during  the  past  summer,  firom  6  in.  to  7  in.  in 
length."  The  highest  plant  is  3  ft.,  and  the  breadth  of  space  covered  by 
its  branches  is  4  ft.  in  diameter.  "  I  gave  some  plants  to  Lord  Orford,  for  bis 
pinarium  at  Wolterton,  in  Norfolk;  some  to  Lord  King,  for  his  collection  at 
Ockham  Park,  Surrey ;  two  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunninghill ;  three 
I  have  planted  out  myself;  and  the  remainder  I  gave  this  year  to  Mr.  Penny, 
the  nursery-gardener  at  Milford."  We  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  all 
the  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  sent  home  by  General  Napier. 

Properties,  Uses,  Propagation,  Sfc,  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be  vcrj' 
hard,  and  of  great  durability.  General  Napier  informs  us  that,  in  pulling  down 
some  old  houses  in  the  town  of  Argostoli,  which  had  been  built  from  150  to  300 
years  before,  all  the  wood-work  of  the  Black  Forest  fir  was  as  hard  as  oak, 
and  perfectly  sound.  In  Britain,  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  interenting  and  beautiful  of  the  ^bietinse ;   and,  when  it  attains  the 
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dimensions  of  our  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
will  not  do  in  favourable  situations,  its  timber  may  probably  be  found  as  useful 
here  as  it  was  in  Cephalonia.  Should,  however,  its  timber  be  of  no  more  use 
than  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  is  still  in  every  way  as  worthy  of  being 
planted  as  an  ornamental  object  as  that  fine  tree.  As  the  plant  strikes  with 
great  readiness  by  cuttings,  a  number  have  been  propagated  m  the  Devonshire 
nurseries,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  are  plants  in  the 
pinetum  at  Dropmore,  and  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sun- 
ninghill.  The  large  plants  at  Hendon  Rectory,  and  in  the  pinetum  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  are  upwards  of  3ft. high;  but  the  one  at  Dropmore  b  only  about 
18  in.  high.     Price  of  plants,  in  the  British  nurseries,  2  guineas  each. 

App.  i.    Species  of  A^bies  of  'which  little  more   is  known  than 

their  Names. 

A.  obomila  D.  Don  M&,  Picea  obov&U  Led.  Icon.  PL  Fl.  Rou.,  1 50a  Leavet  arranged  in 
many  terlet,  curred  upwards.  Cones  erect,  cylindrical  Scale*  abruptly  dilated  at  the  cuneate  tMue 
into  a  quadrangular  lamina,  broader  towards  the  point  Bracteas  somewhat  quadrangular,  mucro- 
natc,  not  half  the  length  of  the  scale,  scarcely  broader  than  the  wing  of  the  ft■ui^  which  is  straight  on 
both  margins  towards  the  apex.  Found  on  the  Altai  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  5S7S  ft  Flowering 
in  May ;  not  yet  introduced.  Professor  Don  informs  us.  tliat  he  strongly  suspects  this  tree  to  be 
only  a  northern  form  of  A^bie*  SmiihiAna.  Ledebour,  ne  says,  has  committed  the  same  error  in 
regard  to  his  P.  obovita,  as  Dr  Wallich  did  in  the  case  of  il^ies  Smitht'dna  ;  that  is,  he  has  described 
the  cones  as  erect,  while,  firom  the  other  parts  of  his  description,  it  must  belong  to  il'bies. 

A.  MerUnninu  Bong,  and  A.  sitcMntu  Bong,  arc  mentioned  by  M.  Bongard  in  his  observations 
on  the  Island  of  atcba,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  in  n.  lat  37^.  as  indigenous  there. 
The  article  is  quoted  in  the  Aimaies  da  Sciences  NaiurelleSt  2d  ser.,  torn.  iii.  p.  837. }  but  no  description 
is  given.  A.  trigdna,  A.  keteroph^tla.  A.  aromd/fca,  A.  microph^lia,  A.  oUtquiiUt,  and  A.  Jaiciita 
are  mentioned  by  Raflnesque  as  being  found  in  the  Oregon  country ;  but,  as  he  gives  no  description 
of  these  trees,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  belong  to  il  bies  or  Picea.  llie  same  observations  will 
apply  to  A.  hirtitla  Humboldt  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Plant, jpl.  2.  p.  5.,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  either  of  the  flowers  or  conen }  and  A.  K^empjirix  and  A.  Tkunb^rgi'i,  mentioned  by  Tbun. 
berg;  and  A.  M6rni,  A.  Torino,  and  A.  Arariigi,  enumerated  by  Sieboldt  in  Verkand.  Baiav. 
GenootMcA.,  xiL  p.  12.,  as  quoted  in  Pen.  Cyc. 

Genus  III. 


PrCEA  D,  Don,     The  Silvbr  Fir.    lAnn,  Sytl,  Monce^cia  Monad^lphia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Lamb.  Pia.  vol  3. 

Sfntmifmes.    Ptnus  Lin.,  in  part:    il'bies  Link,  Nees  »ou  Esenbeck,  and  Ledebour \  ifbies Du  Boi, 


m 


part ;  Sapln,  Fr. ;  Tannen,  Ger. 
nation.    From  piM,  pitch  ;  the   tree  pi 
observes  that  the  silver  fir  was  called  by  the  ancients  Abies,  and  the  spruce  Picea ;  and  that 


Derivation.    From  pi>,  pitch  ;  the   tree  producing  abundance  of  retio.    Loiseleur  Deslongchamps 


Linnaeus  has  created  much  conAi«ion  by  reversing  the  application  of  the  names.  He  proposes, 
therefore,  to  call  the  silver  flr  ^'bies  v^ra,  and  the  spruce  fir  yl'bles  Picea.  {N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  Sli. 
note.)  Link  has  divided  the  spruces  and  silver  firs  into  two  genera,  and  given  the  classical  names 
of  Picea  to  the  first  genus,  and  il'bies  to  the  second  (see  AbHand.  Akad.  der  fVisMenschqf ten,  iuhr 
18S7,  p.  157.) ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  Ledebour. 

Descripiion,  Trees  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  their 
pyramidal  heads  ;  readily  distinguished  from  the  genus  A^biea^  by  their  leaves 
being  more  decidedly  in  two  rows ;  by  their  cones  being  upright,  and  having 
the  scales  deciduous;  and  by  the  seeds  being  irregular  in  form.  The  nucleus 
of  the  seed  is  exposed  at  the  inner  angle,  through  a  considerable  opening  in 
the  outer  testa,  as  if  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  had  been  ruptured  by  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  nucleus.  (^D.DonJ)  They  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America;  but,  generally,  in  regions  more  temperate  than  those 
in  which  the  species  of  spruce  abound.  In  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
P.  pectinata,  they  are  solely  to  be  considered  as  ornamental  trees. 

1   1.  P.  PECTiNA^TA,     The  comb-like-/ea»erf  Silver  Fir. 

Sj/nowfrncM.  il'bies  of  Pliny ;  PInus  Pfcea  Un.  Sp.  PL,  USO.,  Syst,  ed.  Reich,,  4.  p.  175.,  Hwds. 
An^L,  pi  iSS.,  Scop.  Ctm.,  No.  1193.,  PaU.  FL  Bos*.,  1.  p.  7.,  AUion.  FL  Ped.,  2.  p.  179.,  yu/. 
Dauph.,  3.  p.  809..  AiL  HoH.  Kew.,  3.  p.  370..  HtUd.  BcrL  Bauniz.,  p.  217.,  Hayne  Diitd., 
p.  176.,  Ross  Anleit.,  p.  17.,  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  40.,  Hal.  He{9..  No.  1517.;  P.  A^ie*  Dm 
Roi  Harbk.,  ed.  Pott,  t.  8.  p.  133.,  ReiL  und  AbeL  Abb.,  t.  m. ;  A^A^  iOba  m  k  Diet.,  Noi  1.,  Lin. 
Horl.  0»jr,  p.  449. ;   A.  Taxi   fMio  Tottm.  InsL,  p.5(<5.,  Z>«  Ham.  Ar  .,  I.  p.  3.,   Ifauk.  Pin., 
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p.  St.; 


Ham.,  E  p.  St. ;  -<.  taiin,])!  HoM."  PrnT.  a.  >i»  LJ» 
i.A(it  ^«Xuii,  At,  Jiht  1167,  P.  182. ;  apiuiih  Fir  j  Smid . 


^X'^^ 


Jf.  i  Wooav.  Med.  Bot.  l  S09.*;  RriL 
und  AM.  Abd,  t.  98.  j  N.  Du  Hini.. 
-  i  our  Ar.  MJ7.  of  Uie  Mtural 
ljlg,iiS.U  ourutuil  lolei 

5jo#c,  Oiar.,  ^-c.  Leaves  soli- 
tary, flat,  obtuse;  S-ranked, 
with  their  points  turned  up. 
Cones  axillary,  cylindrical, 
erect;  scales  witli  a  loi^ 
dorsal  bractea.  Anthcrswitn 
a  short  crest,  with  two  teeth. 
(£t>u.)  Buds  abort,  e^' 
shaped,  blunt;  of  a  rcildiub 
yellow,  with  from  16  to  SO 
blunt  scales.  Leares  from 
Jin.  to  1  in. long, stiff, turned 
up  at  the  points ;  of  a  sbinioK 
dark  green  above,  and  with 
two  lines  of  silvery  white  oa 
each  aide  of  the  midrib  be- 
neath. Cones  from  Oin.  to 
8  in.  long,  and  from  1 J  in.  to 
2  in.  broad;  cylindrical;  green 
when  young,  aJterwards  red- 
dish, and,  when  ripe,  brown. 
Scale  i  in.  to  1^  in.  lon^,  and 
1^  in.  broad.  Seeds  vanously 
angular,  {in. long,  and  f^in, 
broad.  Cotyledons  S.  The 
blossoms  appear  in  May,  and 
the  cones  are  matured  in  the 
October  of  thefollowingyear. 

2  P.  ;>.  8  lariuoia  Booth  has 
the  branches  and 
brancblcts  remarkably 
twisted  or  crooked. 
There  is  a  plant  in 
Messn.  Loddiges's  ar- 
boretum 3  ft.  high. 

1  P,  p.  3/dliu  variegdtu  has 
the  leaves  variegated. 
There  is  a  fine  plant 
of  this  variety,  about 
4  ft.  high,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Williams, 
at  Hendon  ;  and  the 
lower  branch  of  a 
tree   at  While 


Knights  has  become  variegated,  from  which  we  have  brought  cut- 
tings, and  presented  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  the 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  Nurseries. 


J  p.  p.  4  rialTM.  Ptnui  PUv  cintm  Am.  ColL.  rL  183S,  )•  •  Im  iXixt  -Hh  l"')^  b""- 

Dacripiion.  The  silver  fir,  the  noblest  tree  of  its  genus,  except  P.  Webb- 
u^,  rises  to  the  haght  of  from  160  ft.  to  180  ft.,  with  au  erect  gteni,r«ularly 
fumished  with  whorls  of  candeJabrum-like  branches.  The  trunk,  m  full-grown 
tree*,  is  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  covered,  till  its  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year, 
with  a  whitish  grey  bark,  tolerably  smooth ; 
bilt,  as  it  increaaes  in  age,  becoming  cracked 
and  chapped.  At  a  atil]  ^eater  age,  the 
bark  b^os  to  scale  off  in  large  pieces, 
leaving  the  trunk  of  a  dikrk  brown  colour 
b^eaui.  The  branches  stand  out  horizon- 
tall]',  RS  do  the  branchlets  and  spray,  with 
reference  to  the  mtuii  stem  of  the  branch. 
The  leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  distinctly  , 
two-rowed,  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
'a  flat;  but,  as  the  trees  advance  in 


and  especially  on  cone-bearing  shoots, 
diaposition  of  the  leaves  f    --       '- '-  - 


perfect.  The  leaves  are,  in  every  stage  of  the  tree's  growth,  turned  up 
at  the  points;  but  more  etpecially  so  on  old  trees,  and  oa  cone-bearing 
branches.     The  leaves  are  of  a  darker  green  above  than  those  of  any  other 


le-bearing 
any  oth 
and  underneath  they  have  two   white  silvery   lines  running  lengthwi 


on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  As  the  leaves  are  partially  turned  up, 
these  silvery  lines  make  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  tne  general  aspect  of 
the  tree;  whuiee  its  name.  The  cones  are  large,  and  have  a  magnificent 
^pearance,  both  before  and  after  they  are  mature.  They  are  cylmdrical, 
erect,  and  bluntly  pointed  at  both  ends.  When  nearly  full  grown,  the  scales 
are  of  a  fine  red ;  and  the  bracteas  are  long,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  seeds 
are  of  an  irregular  form,  enveloped  and  surmounted  with  a  membranaceous 
wing,  souiewnat  broader  above  than  below.  The  roots  spread  horizontally, 
not  to  near  the  surface  as  in  the  spruce  fir.  They  extend  to  a  great  distance, 
and  are  not  so  abundantly  fumished  with  fibres  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 

3ruce8,aor  have  they  a  conspicuous  taproot,  as  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 
.  ibe  genus  i^nus.  Tbe  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  is  slow  when  young,  but 
rapid  after  it  has  attained  the  age  of  10  or  13  years.  The  following  scale  ofthe 
progress  of  the  silver  fir  in  the  Jura,  in  France,  is  given  by  Baudrillart ;  but 
Its  growth  in  England  is  much  more  nqiid.  The  first  year,  it  rises  in  five  or 
ax  weeks  after  it  has  been  sown,  with  five  or  six  leaven,  and  is  about  j  in. 
in  height.  The  second  year,  it  advances  1  in.,  retaining  the  leaves  of  the 
first  year.  The  third  year,  it  advances  from  I  in.  to  2  in.,  indicating  the 
rudiment  of  a  small  lateral  branch.  The  fourth  year,  it  advances  about  2  in., 
ahowing  a  second  lateral  branch  j  and,  iftaken  up  at  tbistime,  the  plant  will 
be  found  to  have  a  small  taproot.  The  fifth  year,  it  begins  to  grow  somewhat 
more  fi*eely,  but  still  so  slowly,  that,  unless  under  very  &vourable  circum- 
atauces,  the  phints  are  seldom  found,  at  that  age,  above  9  in.  or  1  ft.  in  height. 
About  the  eighth  year,  they  bedn  to  increase  more  nu>idly;  gradually  leiuth- 
ening  the  annual  growth  of^theleading  shoot,  till,  at  their  80tli  year,  it  is  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  Cones  with  fertile  seeds  are  seldom  produced  before 
the  tree  has  attained  its  40th  year ;  though  cooes  without  seeds  often  appear 
before  half  that  period  has  elapsed.  The  female  catkins  are  often  produced  for 
years  together,  without  any  males  spearing  on  the  same  tree.  Id  the  Jura,  a 
silver  fir,  at  the  age  of  20  years,  is  commonly  from  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  from  12tD.  to  1  ft.  4in.  in  circumference.  After  this,  it  increases  in 
hraght  at  the  rate  of  from  1  ft.  8.  in.  to  2  ft.  8  in.  a  year.  At  40  years'  growth, 
the  trunk  is  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference ;  at  50  years,  from  4  ft.  to 
Stt;  at  60  years,  from  6ft.  to  6ft.;  at  75  years,  fivm  10ft.  to  lift.  6 in.; 
and,  at  100  years,  about  13  ft.  From  100  to  ISO  gears'  growth  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  tree  of  from  114ft.  to  130 ft.  in  height :  ^ler  which  period,  it 
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scarcely  grows  higher,  but  continues  to  increase  Blowly  in  thickness  till  it 
has  attained  the  age  of  150  years;  when  it  begins  slowly  to  decay.  The  rate 
al  which  the  tree  tapers,  in  the  Jura,  is  about  1  in.  in  6ft.;  so  that  a  trunk 
60ft.  high.and&ft.  indiameterattheloiircrend,wouldbe.bft.  2in.  atthe  upper 
end.  In  England,  in  ravourable  situations,  the  growth  of  the  silver  fir  Beems 
to  be  at  least  twice  as  rapid  as  in  the  Jura ;  but  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  leader  by 
Tery  severe  spring  frosts;  and,  hence,  we  frequently  find  old  silver  fin  with 
forked  trunks  and  branchy  heads.  Even  young  plants  in  the  nurseries  are 
apt  to  lose  their  leaders  from  the  same  cause;  for  which  reason,  in  the  Gold- 
worth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  the  common  silver  fir  and  the  balm 
of  Gilead  silver  fir  arc  always  Hown  and  transplanted  under  a  spreading  deci- 
duous tree;  most  commonly  the  apple  or  pear.  The  silver  fir  doea  not  bear 
the  knife,  and  cannot  he  made  into  hedges,  like  the  spruce ;  but,  after  it  has 
attained  80  or  30  years'  growth,  the  lower  branches  may  be  cut  off  to  a  con- 
sidereblebeight  up  the  trunk,  with  advantage  to  the  progress  of  the  head.  A 
silver  fir,  planted  when  two  years  old,  at  Harefield  Park,  in  Middlesex, in  1603, 
whichwas  one  ofthe  first  planted  in  England,  was  in  16T9,  according  to  Evelyn, 
8 1  ft.  high,  though  forked  at  the  top ;  and  the  girt,  a  little  above  the  ground, 
was  13  ft.  The  quantity  of  timber  in  the  trunk  of  this. tree  was  estimated  at 
140(1.  In  Ireland,  Lonl  Famham  had  manv  silver  firs  of  40  years'  growth, 
which  had  tranks  lift,  in  circumference  at  tne  ground;  and  one  still  thicker, 
which  contained  76  ft.  of  solid  timber.  In  the  Park  at  Wobum  Abbey,  there 
is  a  tree  which,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1837,  was  exactly  114  ft.  hl^,  with  a 
trunk  1 1  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  fi-om  the  ground.  This  tree  was 
measured  eight  years  before  (vii.  in  1889);  and  its  increase  during  this  short 
period  was,  in  height,  4  ft. ;  in  circumference.  7  in, ;  in  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
the  trunk,  1 1  ft. ;  and  in  cubic  feet  of  umber  in  the  hranchee,  84  ft.  The 
total  amount  of  available  timber  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1637,  was  810} cubic  feet;  and  in  the  larger  branches,  139 ft.  6in.; 
inaking  a  total  of  350  cubic  feet  of  marketable  timber,  exclusive  of  20ft. 
of  f<^ed  haul.  The  tue  of  this  tree  was  probably  not  much  above  100 
years,  as  most  of  the  old  pine  and  fir  trees  at  Wobum  are  said  to  hare 
been  planted  in  the  time  of  Miller.  The  loftiest  silver  fir  in  England  is 
believed  to  be  a  tree  at  Longleat,  wliich,  in  1834,  being  then  180  years 
planted,  was  138  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head 
44  ft.  The  largest  tree  in  Scotland  is  supposed 
to  be  one  at  Roseneath,  184ft.  high;  the  moat 
remarkable  one  is  also  at  Roseneath,  of  which 
a  portrait  was  published  by  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his 
St/lt>a  Biilanmea,  and  of  which  fi^.  3339.  is  a 
copy,  reduced  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  30  ft. 
This  tree,  we  were  informed  by  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  in  1835,  was  then  in  much  the  same  . 
state  in  which  it  was  when  Mr-  Strutt  made  his 
drawing,  about  1889  ;  it  was  at  that  time  dOft.  " 
high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  From 
the  ground,  was  7  ft.  7  in. ;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  head  was  66  ft.  Its  solid  contents  were 
estimated  at  619  cuUc  feet  10  in.;  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  800  years  old.  The  largeiA  txee 
in  the  nraghbourhood  of  London  is  one  at 
Whitton,  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  pro-  -^  ■' 

bebly  about  1780,  which,  in  1837,  was  97  1^.  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  9in.  in 
diameter.  In  the  immediate  environs  of  London,  the  tree  does  not  thrive ; 
nevertheless,  we  found  in  the  Layton  Nursery  the  young  tree  figured  in  our 
last  Volume,  which  had  attained  the  height  of  89  ft-  in  about  15  years.  The 
silver  fir  ripens  its  seeds  freely  both  in  Enoland  and  Scotland.  In  the  woods 
at  White  Knights,  wherever  there  ore  old  silver  firs,  there  arc  numerous 
young  plants  arising  around  them  from  self-sown  seeds. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  silver  fir  is, 
the  vitality  of  the  stump  for  many  years  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.     As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  first  noticed  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel^  v.  p.  316.;  where  he  says,  speaking  both  of  the 
silver  fir  and  the  spruce,  that,  after  being  cut  down,  the  stump  vegetates  for 
some  time ;  its  external  ligneous  layers  increase  with  the  liber,  and  endeavour, 
by   forming  a  callosity  inwards,  to  cover  the  section  of  the  stump.    M. 
Dutrochet  had  observed  this  process  taking  place  on  the  stumps  of  the  silver 
fir  in  the  Jura,  in  1833 ;  and  he  procured,  in  1805,  several  stumps  from  the 
Jura  forests,  which  were  in  a  living  state  when  taken  up.     One  of  these  was 
the  stump  of  a  silver  fir  felled  in  1821,  which  had  thus  been  increasing  in  dia- 
meter during  14  years ;  the  new  wood  and  bark  being  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  former  wood  and  bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  14  layers  of  this  new  ligneous  production  was  5*669 
lines  (nearly  Jin. )  in  the  vertical  part  of  the  stump ;  and  this  thickness  is  increased 
to  8*032  (f  in.)  m  the  ligneous  part  of  the  callosity  (bourrelet)  protruded  over 
a  part  of  the  section  ma^e  by  the  axe.     Another  stump  was  that  of  a  tree 
felled  in  1743;  and  it  was  still  full  of  life  when  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1836.      The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  felled  consisted  of  92  layers, 
the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  2  in.     The  wood  of  which  the  stump 
was  composed  when  the  tree  was  felled  had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the 
thick  rind,  or  callosity,  which  had  formed  round  the  margin  had  curled  over 
so  as  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.    This  stump,  which  had  lived 
and  increased  in  diameter  during  92  years,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  en- 
dured much  longer ;  so  that  we  are  ignorant  how  far  this  singular  prolongation 
of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend,  in  stumps  deprived  of  their  trunk 
and  leaves,  and  which  only  receive  nourishment  from  the  roots.  (Gard,  Mag,, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  93.) 

Geography,   The  silver  fir  is  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  west  and  north  of  Asia,  rising  to  the  commencement  of  the 
zone  of  the  Scotch  pine.     It  is  found  in  France,  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Vosges ;  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  Greece  in  the  south  of  Germany  ; 
and  Russia,  and  in  Siberia :  but  it  is  not  found  in  Sweden  or  in  Scotland. 
On  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  is  found  to  the  height  of  3200  fl. ;  and  on  the 
Alps,  to  the  height  of  from  3000  ft.  to  4000  ft.      It  attains  a  large  size  in  the 
narrow  valleys  between  the  Swiss  mountains ;  in  the  Black  Forest  in  the  south 
of  Germany ;  and  on  the  Pollino,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Rubia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.     According  to  Pallas,  it  is  common  in  Caucasus,  the  Uralian, 
Altaic,  and  Baikal  Mountains,  growing  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  but  it  is 
seldom  found  in  the  plains.     The  trees  on  Caucasus  have  the  branches  more 
elongated  and  slender,  and  the  leaves  more  thinly  scattered,  broader,  and 
more  emarginate,  than  the  trees  of  Siberia ;  these  last  being,  in  all  probability, 
the  ^'bies  Pichta  of  Fischer.     Wherever  it  is  found  attaining  a  large  size, 
it  invariably  grows  in  good  soil,  and   in  a  situation  sheltered  rather  than 
exposed.     In  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darmstadt,  Baden,  and 
Donaueschingen,  in  the  Black  Forest,  it  is  found  growing  among  oaks  and 
other  trees,  in  deep    loamy  soil,    moist    rather    than    dry;     attaining  the 
height  of  fi*om  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  with  trunks  from  16  fl.  to  20  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  6t^.  from  the  ground.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  and  in 
the  Vosges,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  150  ft.,  the  situation  has 
always  been  low  and  sheltered,  and  the  soil  a  deep  loam. 

History.  Some  confusion  exists  in  the  works  of  modern  authors  respecting 
the  silver  fir  and  the  spruce ;  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Linnseus  having  made  an  erroneous  application  of  the  names  given  to  these 
trees  by  Pliny.  The  tree  which  Theophrastus  calls  Elate,  Pliny  calls  Abies, 
and  Linnseus  Plnus  /Icea ;  while  the  tree  that  Pliny  calls  Picea,  and  which 
is  our  spruce  fir,  is  named  by  Linnseus  P,  il^bies.  The  silver  fir  was  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  for  its  use  in  carpentry,  and  for  the  construction  of  vessels; 
and  hence  Virgirs  expression, — 
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**  Cmiu  abiet  visura  muinoc.  **  Oeotg.,  ii.  6S. 

The  fir  about  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  leaa. 

And  in  Claudian,  — 

*<  ApU  fretU  ables.'* 
The  fir  uwAil  in  thip-biiilding. 

In  the  Ecloguei,  Virgil  says,  alluding  to  the  sitaations  in  which  it  grows,  — 


"  Pulcherrima    .    .    . 

aUes  in  mootibug  altit.'*  £rl.,  vli.  66. 


The  abiet  U  the  most  beautiftil  tree  oo  lofty  mountain!. 

In  the  Mneid  he  says,  — 


Undique  coUe* 


Inctufere  cari,  et  nigrA  nemu*  abtete  cingunt.**  .£».,  vUl  669. 

*<  Hilla  clad  with  flr,  to  guard  the  haUow*d  bound, 
RUe  in  the  nu^etty  of  darkneif  round.*'  PiU*$  tnm 

The  wood  was  employed  by  the  ancients  for  many  different  purposes.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  in  several  places.  It  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  lBrcn,he  says,  for 
tne  masts  of  vessels,  on  account  of  its  b'^tness.  In  his  16th  book,  he 
speaks  of  a  silver  fir  that  formed  the  mast  of  a  vessel  on  board  which  the 
Emperor  Caligula  had  an  obelisk  transported  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  This 
mast  required  the  outstretched  arms  of  four  men  to  encircle  it,  and  cost 
80,000  sesterces,  or  about  30/.  The  Romans  employed  the  silver  fir  for  jave- 
lins, as  appears  by  the  following  lines  from  Virgil :  — 


Ctgus  apertura 


Adversi  longi  transTerberat  abiete  pectus.  *'  J^i.,  xl  666. 

Whoee  breast  exposed  the  kmg  fir  spear  transpierced. 

The  resinous  products  of  the  silver  fir  were  also  well  known  to  Theophrastus 
and  Plin^,  wno  both  detail  the  modes  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
in  preparing  pitch  and  tar,  which  scarcely  difier  at  all  from  those  in  common 
use  at  the  present  day. 

The  silver  fir  was  introduced  into  Endand  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
but  the  precise  period  is  not  known.  Plot  and  Ray  mention  some  trees 
growing  near  Newport  in  Shropshire ;  and  Evelyn  speaks  of  two  Spanish  or 
silver  firs  growing  m  Harefield  Park,  Middlesex,  that  were  plantea  there  in 
1603,  at  two  years'  growth  from  the  seed.  The  tree  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Evelyn  for  its  beauty,  and  its  fitness  to  adorn  walks  and  avenues ; 
and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  y&ry  generally  planted  for  ornamental  purposes. 
In  1797,  the  Society  of  Arts  eave  their  gold  medal  to  Henry  Vernon,  Esq., 
of  Hilton  Park,  near  Wolverhampton,  for  having  planted  upwards  of  6000 
silver  firs.  As  this  tree  ripens  seeds  freely,  it  is  now  common  in  the  nurseries, 
and  very  generally  introduced  into  plantations,  especially  such  as  are  orna- 
mental ;  &nd,  in  grounds  laid  out  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  may  seen  near  mansions,  rearing  its  fine  pyramidd  head  above  all  other 
trees. 

Propertiet  and  Uset,  The  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  elastic,  and  the  colour 
is  whitish.  The  grain  is  irregular,  as  the  fibres  which  compose  it  are  partly 
white  and  tender,  and  partly  yellow,  or  fawn-coloured,  and  hara.  The  narrower 
the  white  lines  are,  tne  more  beautiful  and  solid  is  the  gnun  of  the  wood. 
In  the  Vosges,  it  is  said  that  the  external  layers  are  more  compact  than  die 
internal  ones ;  which  may  arise  from  the  practice  of  barking  the  trees  there 
before  they  are  cut  down.  The  weieht  of  this  wood  varies  exceedingly, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  even  the  port 
of  the  trunk  from  which  it  was  taken.  According  to  Hartig,  the  wood  of  a 
tree  80  years  old  weighs  66  lb.  14  oz.  per  cubic  foot  green,  and  41  lb.  5  oz. 
when  dry;  while  that  of  a  tree  40  years  old  weighs  only  371b.  9oz.  when 
dry.  It  shrinks  considerably  in  drying,  like  all  white  woods.  It  is  used  for 
planks,  and  carpentry  of  all  kinds;  for  the  masts  of  small  vessels;  for  joists 
and  rafters ;  and  for  building  the  boats  used  for  navigating  fivers.  It  is  said 
to  endure  a  long  time  when  used  as  piles^  and  to  be  much  employed  in  Hoi- 
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land  for  that  purpose.    In  the  Vosges,  it  b  used  in  every  department  of 

g;riculturey  carpentry,  joinery,  and  even  cabinet-making  and  sculpture.  In 
ngland,  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  has  been  chiefly  used  for  flooring;  and, 
according  to  Arthur  Young,  and  also  to  Mitchell,  boards  sawn  out  of  full- 
ffrown  trees  may  be  laid  down  at  once,  without  any  risk  of  their  shrinking. 
(See  Young*!  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  245.,  and  Mitch,  Dend.,  p.  270.) 
As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1079  is  to  1540 ; 
and  to  that  of  the  spruce,  as  1079  is  to  1211.  The  charcoal  is  to  that  of  the 
beech  as  1127  is  1600.  Thouffh  the  charcoal  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  beech,  yet  it  is  preferred  for  heating  iron  that  is  to  be  forged ;  as  pro- 
ducing the  heat  more  slowly,  in  consequence  of  which  the  iron  is  more 
pliant  to  work.  The  bark  may  be  employed  for  tanning  leather,  and  is  used 
generally  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  A  resinous  sap  flows  from  the  trunk 
and  branches,  called  larmet  de  tapm.  This  sap  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  viscous ; 
and  its  smell  approaches  to  that  of  the  citron :  it  is  healing,  balsamic,  and 
antiseptic.  Xhe  resinous  fluid  is  found  in  small  tumours  or  blisters,  under 
the  epidermis  of  the  bark  ;  and  in  the  green  cones,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  collected  about  midsummer.  From  the  resin  of  this  tree  are  manufac- 
tured Stnuburg  turpentine  (so  called  from  a  large  forest  of  silver  firs,  the 
Hochwald,  near  Strasbui^),  colophony,  and  white  pitch.  The  quantity  of 
potash  furnished  by  the  bark  and  wood  is  in  the  proportion  of  2  lb.  of  potash 
to  1000  lb.  of  wood  and  bark ;  which  places  the  silver  fir  in  the  rank  of  21  in  a 
series  of  73  ligneous  plants.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  young  cones, 
reduced  by  boung  to  a  pulp,  and  preserved  with  sugar,  are  eaten  as  a  sweet- 
meat. This  conserve  is  put  into  tea,  to  which  it  is  said  to  communicate  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  leaves  serve  for  litter;  and,  in  Switzerland,  accordine 
to  KasthoflTer,  are  given  to  sheep  and  goats;  but  they  are  said  to  give  the  milk 
a  peculiar  taste. 

Aiode  of  extracting  and  preparing  the  Strtuburg  Thtrpenlme,  Every  year, 
about  the  month  of  August,  the  Italian  peasants  who  live  near  the  Alps 
make  a  journey  into  the  mountains  to  collect  the  turpentine.  They  carry  in 
their  hands  comets  of  tin,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and  a  bottle  of  the 
same  metal  suspended  to  the  ^rdle  round  their  waists.  Some  use  bullocks' 
horns  instead  of  vessels  of  tm.  Thus  accoutred,  the  peasants  climb  to  the 
summits  of  the  loftiest  silver  firs ;  their  shoes  being  armed  with  cramping-irons, 
like  spurs,  which  enter  into  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  thus  support  the 
climber ;  who  also  clings  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  knees,  and  one 
amiy  while  with  the  other  hand  he  presses  his  cornet  to  the  little  tumours,  or 
bladders,  which  he  finds  in  the  bark,  to  extract  the  turpentine  within  them. 
Am  soon  as  a  cornet  is  filled  with  the  clear  turpentine  which  flows  from  the 
tumour,  or  blister,  on  the  tree,  it  is  emptied  into  the  tin  bottle,  which  is  carried 
suspended  from  the  waist ;  and,  when  this  bottle  is  full,  its  contents  are 
strained  into  a  large  leathern  bottle,  or  goatskin.  The  straining  is  to  free  the 
turpentine  firom  the  leaves,  and  bits  of  bark  and  moss,  which  may  have  fallen 
into  the  contents ;  and  this  is  the  only  preparation  that  is  given  to  this  kind 
of  turpentine,  which  is  kept  in  the  goatskins,  or  leathern  bottles  for  sale. 
Besides  the  turpentine  collected  from  the  tumours,  or  blisters,  an  inferior 
kind  is  produced  by  slightly  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree.  In  rich  soils,  the 
trees  wdl  yield  their  sap  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  August;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  tumours,  or  vesicles,  form  only  once  a  year,  viz.  in  spring,  and  are  full 
of  turpentine  in  August.  The  tumours  are  sometimes  round,  and  sometimes 
oval ;  but,  when  the  latter,  their  greatest  length  is  always  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Good  Strasburg  turpentine  ought  to  be  clear,  free  from  impurities, 
transparent,  and  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  with  a  strong  resinous  smell, 
and  rather  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  employed,  as  well  as  the  essential  oil  of  tur- 
pentine which  is  distilled  from  it,  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  being  found 
superior  to  all  the  other  substitutes  for  the  turpentine  of  Pistacia  Terebin- 
tbus.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  turpentine,  produced  by  any  kind  of  pine  or  fir 
treei  which  is  used  m  the  preparation  of  the  clear  varnishes,  and  by  artists 
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for  their  colours  ;  and  its  oil  sells  it  a  higher  price  than  any  other*  It  is  dis- 
tilled with  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  kinds  of  turpentine,  and 
the  residuum  is  a  kind  of  colophony ;  a  name  applied  to  black  resin,  because 
a  natural  hard  resin,  sometimes  used  in  plasters,  and  said  to  be  the  product  of 
the  Dammara  orientilis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  vras  brought  from 
Colophon,  in  Ionia.  The  proportions  for  making  oil  of  turpentine  from  the 
Strasbur^  turpentine  are,  5  lb.  of  liquid  resinous  juice  to  4  pints  of  water, 
distilled  m  a  copper  alembic.  This  is  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine;  and, 
if  1  lb.  of  it  be  redistilled  with  4  pints  of  water,  it  is  called  rectified  or  etherial 
oil  of  turpentine.  Both  preparations  are  used,  in  small  doses,  as  diuretics, 
and  in  cases  of  rheumatism :  they  are  also  considered  powerful  styptics.  In 
farriery,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  is  much  used  tor  strains  and  bruises, 
and  is  found  very  efficacious. 

The  Silver  Fir  in  BrUuh  Plantations.  Though  the  silver  fir  has  been  planted 
in  some  instances,  in  Britain,  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  producing  timber,  yet  its 
principal  use  has  been  as  an  omamenlal  tree.  Before  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  be- 
came so  common,  or  was  known  to  be  so  hardy  as  it  has  been  since  found  to  be, 
the  silver  fir  was  planted  near  mansions,  as  a  dioice  and  a  striking  tree,  which, 
as  the  cedar  does  now,  might  distinguish  the  residence  of  the  large  landed 
proprietor  from  those  of  ms  more  humble  neighbours.  This  it  did,  not  only 
by  raising  its  pyramidal  head  above  all  other  trees,  but  by  its  striking  regu- 
larity of  form,  fine  dark  green  foliage,  and  candelabrum-like  r^^lar  tiers  of 
branches.  This  regularity  of  form  was,  of  course,  objected  to  by  Uie  admirenof 
the  picturesque.  Gilpin  says :  **  The  silver  fir  has  very  little  to  boast  in  point 
of  picturesque  beauty.  It  has  all  the  regularity  of  the  spruce,  but  without  its 
floating  foliage.  There  is  a  sort  of  harsh,  stifi^,  uubeuding  formality  in  the 
stem,  the  branches,  and  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  tree,  which  makes  it 
disagreeable.  We  rarely  see  it,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  assume  a  pictu- 
resque shape.  Assisted  it  may  be  in  its  form,  when  broken  and  shattered , 
but  it  will  rarely  get  rid  of  its  formality.  In  old  age,  it  stands  the  best  chance 
of  attaining  beauty.  We  sometimes  see  it,  under  that  circumstance,  a  noble 
shattered  tree,  finely  adorned  with  ivy,  and  shooting  out  a  few  horizontal 
branches,  on  which  its  meagre  foliage  and  tufted  moss  appear  to  advantage. 
I  may  add  that  the  silver  fir  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest  of  its  tribe.  It  will  out- 
face the  south-west  wind ;  it  will  bear,  without  shrinking,  even  the  sea  air: 
so  that  one  advantage,  at  least,  attends  a  plantation  of  silver  firs;  you  may 
have  it  where  you  can  have  no  other ;  and  a  plantation  of  silver  firs  may  be 
better  than  no  plantation  at  all."  {For.  Seen.,  i.  p.  90.)  *'  As  to  the  pictu- 
resque effect  ot  this  tree,"  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  **  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  throw  out  branches  from  near  the  very  root,  that  twined  and 
swept  away  from  them  in  so  bold  a  manner,  as  to  give  them,  in  a  veiy  ereot 
degree,  that  character  which  is  most  capable  of  engaging  the  interest  of  the 
artist."  {Laud.  Gilps^  i.  p.  180.)  The  advantage  of  planting  the  silver  fir,  in 
preference  to  the  spruce,  on  stiff  soils,  Mr.  Curtis  of  Glazenwood  observes, 
IS  that  the  one  advances  to  a  large  timber  tree,  while  the  other  stops  at  SO  ft. 
or  30  ft.  high,  and  becomes  rusty  and  stunted.  There  are,  in  Essex,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glazenwood,  silver  firs  of  100  ft.  high,  on  soils  in  which  the 
spruce  would  not  have  attained  half  that  height. 

Soil,  Situation,  S^c.  The  silver  fir,  like  all  the  other  ilbidtinae,  will  attun  a 
large  size  on  soils  of  a  very  opposite  description ;  but  a  loam,  rather  rich  and 
deep  than  otherwise,  appears  to  suit  it  best.  It  has  attained  its  greatest 
height,  in  soils  of  this  description,  at  Studley  and  Castle  Howard ;  but  it  has 
also  attained  a  very  great  height  in  sandy  loam  at  Wobura  Abbey,  and  on  clay, 
incumbent  on  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil,  at  Panmure.  It  is  in  vain,  says  Bout- 
cher,  to  plant  silver  firs  in  hot,  dry,  or  rocky  situations,  where  tney  com- 
monly not  only  lose  their  top  shoots,  but  their  under  branches  soon  become 
ragged;  and,  in  place  of  that  lively  shining  verdure  peculiar  to  them  in  a  suit- 
able soil,  they  become  of  a  pale  languid  hue;  nay,  ne  adds,  **  I  have  known 
trees  of  them  about  tweuty  years  planted  out  in  such  soils,  entirely  destroyed 
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by  a  hot  dry  summer.  At  the  same  dine,  they  are,  in  other  respects,  amongst 
the  least  delicate  of  any  plants  in  the  choice  of  their  food ;  as  the  lairgest  and 
most  flourishing  trees  of  tnem  I  have  ever  seen,  over  the  island,  in  general  grow 
on  sour,  heavy,  obstinate  clay,  of  all  dilierent  qualities  and  colours ;  and  though 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  do  not  advance  so  &st  as  several  of  the  other  pines 
and  firs,  yet  in  twenty  years  they  will  outgrow  them  all,  and  continue  that  ad- 
vantage till  they  arrive  to  their  greatest  magnitude."  The  silver  fir  requires 
a  low  situation,  comparatively  with  the  spruce  fir,  not  being  nearly  so  hardy 
as  that  tree,  either  when  in  the  pursery  or  full  grown.  "Hie  cones,  whicn 
are  apt  to  shed  their  seeds  in  spring,  ought  to  be  gathered  in  October  or 
November,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  tul  the  sowing  season.  The  seeds  may 
be  easily  separatea  from  them  by  a  very  slight  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  then 
by  thrashing  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  kiln.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown,  aiccording  to  Sang,  in  March,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  plants 
to  rise  1  iA.  apart ;  and  the  covering,  he  says,  should  be  a  full  inch  thick. 
When  the  plants  are  2  years  old,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ; 
and,  after  being  2  years  in  that  situation,  they  may  either  be  again  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery,  to  a  greater  distance  apart,  or  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain. 

Accidents,  DiteaseSf  4^.  The  silver  fir  suffers  more  from  extreme  drought 
than  any  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe;  whole  forests  being  occasion- 
ally destroyed  in  this  way  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Switzerland.  When 
the  trees  are  ydimg,  they  arc  liable  to  have  their  leading  shoot  injured  by 
the  frost ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  after  the  plants  have  attained  the  height 
of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  The  tree  suffers  from  various  insects,  as  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  general  introduction,  p.  2139. 

StttHttia,  Beeorded  Treea.  The  two  trees  at  HArafleld  Park,  planted  in  160S,  and  one  of  which, 
la  1679p  wai  81  ft.  high,  and  contained  146  ft.  of  good  timber,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Mitchcl 
mentions  woree  of  trees  at  Wardour  Castle,  *'  whose  aspiring  heads,*'  he  says,  were  (kr  advanced 
bejondail  other  trees  there."  At  Longleat,  he  mentions  a  grove  of  16  trees,  88  ft.  apart,  110  ft. 
high,  and  tmm  10  ft  to  IS  ft.  in  circumfurencc  Each  tree  contained  upwards  of  800  ft.  of  timber. 
At  the  above  distance  of  88  ft,  this  would  give  90  trees  per  acre,  or  9GU  loads  of  timber ;  which,  at  the 
very  moderate  price  of  SL  a  loul,  is  ItiSOT  In  1813,  MitcheU  felled  three  silver  firs,  which  were 
planted  in  1786:  they  stood  in  a  lin^  15  ft.  apart,  and  were  ftom  100  ft  to  118ft.  high.  Each  tree 
bad  lost  iu  leader  at  40  ft.  high,  and  had  formed  a  branchy  bead.  The  first  tree  contained  899  ft  of 
timber;  the  second  873ft,  and  the  third,  164 ft.  The  lop  (that  is,  tops  and  lateral  branches)  made 
SS8  hevans  8  cords  and  SB  parts  of  cordwood.  A  silver  fir  at  the  House  of  Polltemmet,  in  West 
Lothian,  measured  in  October,  1799,  was  10  ft  in  circumference,  at  4  ft.  fk-om  the  ground.  One  at 
Binning  Wood,  70  years  old,  was,  in  1818, 10  ft  4  in.  in  drcumforenoe,  at  4  ft.  flrom  the  ground.  A 
stiver  fir  at  Drumlanrig  CasUe,  in  Nithsdale,  was,  in  1773,  18  ft.  in  circumference  One  at  Wood- 
hottselee,  Mid.Lothiau,  measured  in  1793,  was  lift.  1  in.  in  girt ;  and  in  1835  it  was  14  ft  10  In.  In 
fir^  and  94  ft  high.  Under  this  tree,  now  in  a  state  of  decav,  we  have  often  played  in  our  boyish 
days.  A  tree  in  Styria,  growing  on  the  Martlnsberg,  in  the  forest  district  of  zirl,  measured  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  at  9  ft.  from  the  ground :  and,  at  a  height  of  between  90  ft.  and  95  ft.  from  the  ground,  still 
rstained  a  diameter  of  between  Sin.  and  9  in.  \Hiamdbook  for  Souikern  Germany,  p.  8&)  In  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  Strasburg,  is  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  silver  flr,  cut  so  as  to  form 
a  seat,  called  there  Le  grand  sapin  du  Hochwald,  k  Barr,  department  de  Bas  Rhin.  This  tree  was 
150  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  straight  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  50  ft,  at  which  point  it 
became  forked.  The  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  8  ft. ;  and,  at  the 
height  of  50  ft,  5  in.  The  estimated  age  of  the  tree  was  360  years.  It  was  cut  down  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1816,  the  trunk  having  begun  to  decay  in  the  ^ntre.  We  were  informed,  when  we  saw  this 
section  in  1838,  that  there  was  a  tree  standing  very  near  where  this  one  stood  almost  a«  largel  The 
Forest  of  Hochwald  was  composed  entirely  of  silver  Ars,  and  before  the  revolution  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Strasburg. 

EtUthkg  Tree*.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Whitton  Place,  near  Twickenham,  it  is  97  ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft  9  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Syon,  the  tree  figured  in  our  last  Volume  is  96  ft.  high.  — 
South  of  London.  In  Cornwall,  at  Cardew,  it  is  99  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  9  in.,  and 
of  the  head  SO  ft  In  Devonshire,  at  Bicton,  104  ft  high,  Uie  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the 
head  36  ft ;  at  Luscombe,  81  years  planted,  it  is  37  ft  high  ;  at  Bystock  Park,  41  years  planted,  it  is 
55ft.  high  ;  at  Endsleigb  Cottage,  88  years  planted,  it  is  65  ft.  high.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford, 
81  years  planted,  it  is  83  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft. ;  at  East  T)rtherley,80  years  planted, 
it  b  180  ft.  high,  the  trunk  containing  830  cubic  feet  of  timber,  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  only 


It  is  30  ft  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdrey,  it  is  190  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  clear  of 
branches  to  the  height  of  55  ft. :  at  Kidbrooke,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Wilu 
shire,  at  Longleat,  180  years  old,  it  is  138  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
44ft  i  at  Wardour  Castle,  50  years  planted,  it  is  GO  ft .  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  4  In.,  and  of 
the  head  49  ft. ;  at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diameter.  —  North  of  London. 


80  ft.  high.  In  Derbyshire,  at  Kedleston,  are  several  trees,  from  130  ft.  to  150  ft.  high,  and  girting  ftoq* 
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I  ft.  U  I«  ft.    In  D«)b[|1i(hli«,  •!  Uubnte  Hall,  15  tou 


iOreinpUnlnl.illiSeft.  blgh.    Iii  LdmtmhLrt,  u  Dfiiidliiaun  Firk,  49 

hilh.    In  NiiUinEhnritiin,u  Clumber  Puk,  11  liS]  ft.  high,  %c  diusctcr 

ud  afOit  hod  Mlt    In  HanhaiDDUnitaln.  at  WikcReld  Lodn  16  je 

Id  NDTUiumbeilind,  at  Hanbuni,  &3  ron  plaiKcd,  It  It  t3g  ft.  higb,  Ui> 

and  or  (h«  bead  4U  tt :  aiKKh* r  li  96  It  hiib,  IhecKamOer  sf  Ui«  trunk  ; 

Ttane  two  trm.  on  ucduM  of  being  •upeHor  In  hrlcfei  ta  aU  the  t»M  « 

Jhe  '■NoHQuoeni-    In  Oilbnlihire.  lu  Tn.  Puk^  il  H  lion,  hlih,  Iba  diaH 

oVthahudtun,    In  3hro|»hiR,  at  WUltj  Park,  U  TauTnlaiiud,  it  ia 

em  planled,!!  30ft.  high  iUKintM,fl)T«npwa;  >' la  Mft.  buk.    1b 

-,..".    .,    I     .  1.  il>lt,l(;iMuii>Untid,itli3tft.bi^,  aIS(RItaiiK«I<ir|r,  it  laSOIt  bifk, 

,,ii,u,i„,,r.  > id^unMer.     (DWanilckiblH,u£caiibaAbbct,a)HanpUDtt4,ilU7«A. 

niiih,  the  ih.i I  ..I  The  liunk  3n.  «in.,  ant  of  tbebeadSOft.     In  WonaMottaii*,  at  Cnmil; 

SO  yinra  i.lani.'J.  ir  i. 'lift,  hiah,  thedlanetaarthetnuA  lft.4iiL,  andoT  the  head  Mft.  InYMk. 
BhiiT, » lull.'  ll^ii.ii-il.itUIJOft  bigb,thedlairetaor  the  tnDik3ft.Ein.;  at  SulliT,  itUHA. 
iliii.hliih.iluMT.c^i'Kil  the  trunk  aft.  6lp.,  aodor  Iba  bead  SDft.  Id  Scotland,  neu  EdtBbw|lk  it 
W„eilto,M:t^^.il^'ij^ilrfajmeBtimti,p.S3Jl.;  U  Hopetoun  Houie.  ia0_7eui  old,it  iiMlt. 
tl(h,thedlainctciorihatnink3ft.Tln.,aiidor  Ihi  h«ad  48ft.— ioulh  ar  ^Unburgti.  Is  Arr- 
•hbe,  at  Kllknran,  It  !•  Wft.  high,  nitk  ■  ttunk  Sft.  Id  dlameteci  at  Auchlncrulne,  IliiWft. 
Ufh.withalnuik  JO.  ein.  In  diameter.  In  Benriekihire,  at  ibe  Hlrid,  8  leirt  pttiUed,  it  ii  ISft. 
high.  InB*a(Nnbin,atE(^neHoaw,HlaTOR.hl^,irithauunkSR.  IOIn.ln  diimeur.  la 
Rcaibiiitfuhln,alUinui,TSTeanpiBnKd.ltli90R.blgh,  the  ^meler  of  the  trunk  3ft.  «la.— 
Moith  oT  Edlnbu^.  In  Ain>l>klr^at  ToWanI  Cartle,  lajean  planUd,itt>  ISft-hlghi  URob- 
Bcaita  CaUle,  isSroncU,  Itii  lE4ft.Bl|h,  ibtdlamturaf  the  trunk,  at  3ft.  Ana  thriTmnd.S<t. 


Id  9Dft.    In  Foifti 


title,  Uti  Sift. 

in<Mn.ln  tbi  _. 

~  ui;iti(7Dft.talgh.tb* 


of  the  Dollar  iHUtuim 


tnhin,  at  KiniudTd  Caillt,  eo  |r«np1uit*i>,  ■>  l>BI 
lehwISOft.;  at  Courtach; CuUe,  IdS  jean  oU, 


plaaial-HuMiL  hiyli,  iii.  I,.,ii,i*r  or  the  trunk  6a,  inil  of  the  headeoft.;  u  Ballrleidj, 81 
iranp1>nr(d,lt  liSflL  hlili  In  Fermanagh,  il  FlorFnco  Court.  »  jretn  tinted,  it  U  36  n.  high ; 
a<  Caul*  Code,  3Ului>|>Niril.'.l.  it  it  eo It.  high,  Ibr  dianxter  of  the  truck  Safiln.      In  Sligo,  al 


Kigllib  Guden.Mreart  planted,  III!  Ton.  higfl.    In  P. , ,  - 

ni3inled,illt40ft.  high)  Is  tbePbuen  InHi,  3S  yean  planled,  it  li  36ft.  high,     la  Dcanaik, 

Jroolnfaard,40»«ar>ptnl*il,  It  b  100  ft.  blgb.    In  Sweden,  in  the  " '-  "-- ^-  -  '■■-' 

Ii3l)ft.bi|h.    Inlul7,alI(oDU,70r**"P'oi>t<d,it  iiTSft-hlgh. 


Commercial  StaHitici.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  St.  6d.  per  pound :  planU, 
two  jiearB*  seedlings,  are  15a-  per  1000;  transplanted  ptani«,  6in.  high,  SOi.per 
1000 i  from 9 in. to  18 in.  high,  30i. per  1000;  1  ft. G  in. high, lOi.  per  100 ;  Sft- 
high,  lOf.  per  100.  At  Botlwyller,  plenta  ore  Scentxeach;  P.  dnerea,  4 francs 
each..   At  New  York,  plantgof  the  species  are  75  cents. 

1  2.  P.  (p.)  PfCBTA.     The  Pitch  Silver  Fir. 

SKomtmei.  nBuiiVQUaLodd.Cat.,ed.lg9S;  P.  liblrica  Jfort. ;  .4'blei  ilMilc*  LtiOlxr  bm. 
PI.  PI.  /tM>.,L499.,l.iJtdIln  AufCrc.,  Ho.  S.  i  A.  FicliU  ¥iicbtr ;  P)chta,JtH*. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  solitarj',  tetragonal,  dark  green.  Cones  cyliildrii»l, 
erect.  Scales  cuiieate-obovate,  rounded  st  the  apex,  quite  entire,  convex 
externally.  A  native  uf  the  Altai  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4O0OA:., 
where  it  forma  whole  forests ;  towards  an  elevation  of  5212  ft.,  it  gradually 
becomes  more  rare.  (Ledcb.)  Introduced  in  1820,  and  differing  from  ■ 
young  silver  fir,  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  closer  set  on  the  branches,  and 
not  so  silvery  beneath.  Professor  Don  suspects  it  to  be  only  the  SiheriBO 
variety  of  Picea  pectinfita,  which  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PaciEc. 
The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1B37,  af^r  being 
4  ycur»  planted,  8  (^  6  in.  high. 
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t3.P.  BALSA^MBA  L.     The  Balin  ofGHead,  or  Ameriean,  Silver  Fir. 


PIniu  baldiinci  ZJi 


Spec.  Char.i^c.  Leaves  solitary,  Mlvery  beneath, 
apex  eiaargiaate,  or  entire ;  somewhat  recurved, 
and  apreadbg.  Cones  cyUadrical,  violet-co- 
loured; and  pointinK 

upwards.      {Mkht^ 

Leaves    t    in.    long. 

Cones  4  in.  to  H  in. 

long,  and  }  in.  broad; 

Bcales  Trom  |  in.  to 
in.  broad,  and  (  ia. 

long.  Seed,  with  the 

wing,  }  in.  long,  and 

I  in.  broad.      Beed 

very  small,  irregular; 

about  half  the   size 

of  thatofthe  common  nlvcrfir.  Cot}>ledaaa,i'. 
A  tree,  introduced  in  1696.  In  Bntain,  sel- 
dooi  above  20  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  Maj, 
and  ripening  its  cones  in   autumn. 

1  P.b.2  hngifoiia  Booth  has  leaves  longer 
than  the  sheaths,  with  the  branches 
somewhat  more  upright. 

Detcription,  fc.  A  pjramidal  tree,  in  general  ^pearance  resembling  the 
silver  fir  of  Europe;  but  seldom  found,  even  in  America,  above  80  ft.  or  30  ft. 
in  height,  and  not  of  more  than  the  sane  number  of  years  in  duration.  The 
trunk  tilers  from  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  7  in.  or 
Sin.  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  When  standing  alone,  it  forms  aregular  pyramidal 
head,  abundanUy  furnished  with  branches  and  cones.  -  The  leaves  are  6  or  8 
lines  long;  of  a  bright  but  dark  green  above,  and  a  silvery  white  beneath. 
The  male  catkins  are  numerous,  crowded  round  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
season,  and  more  persistent  than  in  the  silver  fir.  The  cones  are  nearly 
^lindncaUofadarker  purple  than  in  the  diver  fir;  4in.  or5in.  long,  1  in. 
in  diameter,  tiering  towards  the  upper  extremity,  and  generelly  sprinkled 
with  resin,  at  least  on  one  side.  The  bark  is  thickly  interspersed  with 
small  vesicles,  containing  a  clear  limpid  resin.  The  wood  is  liriit,  yel- 
lowish, and  slightly  reainouB.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
is  rather  more  rapid  than  that  ofthe  silver  fir,the  tree  attmning  the  height  of 
101  ft.  in  as  many  years,  and  arriving  at  maturity  in  80  or  25  years ;  soon  after 
which  it  dies,  the  symptoms  of  its  decay  being,  as  observed  in  Lawson's 
ifaimai,  an  apparent  overflow  of  sap,  and  an  unnatural  thickening  of  the  ter- 
minal shoots ;  which  may  probably  arise  from  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
wannness  of  the  situation  in  which  the  tree  is  planted.  The  balm  of  Gllead 
fir  was  cultivated  by  Bishop  Compton  in  1G9T;  and  its  seeds  being  gene- 
rally imported,  and  sometimes  ripened,  in  this  country,  it  is  easily  procured  in 
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the  nurseries,  and  is  frequent  in  oniamentel  planta- 
tions. The  wood  is  but  little  employed  in  America, 
oihaccount  of  its  deficiency  in  size  and  Wrength; 
but  it  is  gometimes  used  for  the  staves  of  caiks  for 
packing  fish.  The  sap  is  extracted  bv  means  of 
iDciaiona  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  collected  n 


the  exudations  which  take  place  on  its  bark,  i 
same  manner  aa  is  done  with  that  o{  the  silver  Gr. 
It  is  sold,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  balm  of  GUead,  or  Canada 
balsam ;  and,  combined  with  apirits.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
observes,  it  makes  a  not  unpleasant  dram.  The  fresh  turpentine  is,  how- 
ever, acrid  and  inflammatory,  and,  applied  to  wounds,  causes  heat  and 
acute  pain,  though  it  is  considered  of  grtat  efficacy  in  certain  stages  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  a  greenish  transparent  fluid,  with  a  very  penetratmg  taste. 
The  true  balm  of  Gilead  U  produced  by  the  .^^m^ris  gileodensis.  The 
largest  of  the  specimens  of  the  balm  of  tJilead  fir  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
London  are  at  Syon,  Whitton,  and  Chis»ick  VUla,  where  it  is  from  30ft. 
to  40  ft.  high.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in 
1637,  had  been  10  years  planted,  was  10  ft.  high,  and  had  produced  conw. 
Throughout  the  counirv,  there  are  numerous  trees  from  85  ft.  to  30ft.  high. 
Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2m.  6d.  per  oz, :  plants,  two-years'  seedlii^s,  10». 
per  1000  J  transplanted  planU,  6  in.  high,  40i.  per  1000.  At  Botjwyller, 
plants  are  from  I  to  2  francs  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  plants  +ft.  hi^  art 
75  cents  each, 
t  4.  P.  (b.)  Fba'srr/  Pursh.    Frwer's,  or  the  double  Baliam,  Silver  Fir. 

Inui  Frbtl  Putth  Fl.  Apl»r.  Sept.,  «.  p.  SS9i,  Lnb.  Pin.,  cd.  1,  L  t.  tt.  1  ^Vm 
L  in  FnniT  Cie.,  No,  ' 
>uiib.  PID..  cd.  «..  L 
iujlii.  SMS,  SSI*. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Letives 
linear,  emarginate,  silvery 
beneath.  Cones  oblong, 
squarrose.  BrHCteoles  somewhat  leafy.obcordate.mucronBte.halfexserted, 
reflexed.  (Don  in  Lamb.  Pin.)  This  tree  so  closely  resembles  the  pie- 
ceding  kind,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  It  is  not  noticed  by 
Michaux  ;  but  Pursh  foimd  it  on  high  mountains  in  Carolina,  resembling, 
he  says,  P.  balsuinea  in  several  respects,  but  diflering,  at  first  sight,in  being 
a  snidler  tree,  the  leaves  shorter  and  more  erect,  and  the  cones  not  one 
fourth  tlic  site.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Eraser,  in  1811 ; 
and  the  original  tree  is  in  th£  Hammersmith  If  urseiy,  where,  in  1837,  it 
was  16  ft.  high,  and  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  produced  cones,  but  no  male 
catkins.  This  last  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  male 
aiid  female  are  produced  by  different  trees,  which  Is  exceedingly  improbable. 
There  are  two  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden :  one,  considered 
the  male,  in1B37,  after  being  3  years  planted,  was  2  ft.  high ;  and  the  other. 


coni'fera.    pi'cea. 


SSil 


Mppoied  to  be  the  icmale,  of  the  same  age,  wH  4  Jl.  high.    I^anta,  in  the 
I.oadon  Durseries,^  6*.  eticb ;  and  at  BoUwyUer,  3  Irancs. 
1  5.  F.  dra'kdis  Doagl.    The  great  Silver  Fir. 

b«nn.    PU.IU  (rtndlt  Omgl.  US..  LamA  «*,3.t.9i.-.   JVf  (rtndJt  I.M(  Id  l^nnr 
ih  Pin.,  3.  L  9t.  i  «ir;i^.«*S  ftDm  Lambirt'i  Plnu^TOL  111,,  vti  JU,  «*&.  ftoui 


!!l;^'%'Sfii! 


^>ee.  CAar^  ^e.  Leaves  Bat,  obtuie,  emargi- 
□ate,  pectinate,  ailvery  beneath.  Cones  cylin- 
drical;  bracteoles   ovate,  acuminate,  irregii- 


hrij  dentate, very  short.(S(Hi  mLamh.Pm.) 

Leaves  from  f  in.  to  1  in.  long.       Cones,  ac- 
cording to  I^mbert,  S^in.  long  and  3)  in. 

broad ;  but  in  Douglas's  specimens  the  latvest 

cones  are  only  3}  in.  long,  and  !  in.  broBd,the 

others  being  rouco  snaUer.     Scale  ]in.  long, 

and  }  in.  braad.     Seed  small ;  with  the  wing, 

)in.  long,  and  fin.  broad.    A  native  of  the 

Dorth-wen  of  AAierica;  discovered  by  Dou- 

glaf,  and  btroduced  h;  him  in  1831. 

DeicTtptkni.  A  noble  tree,  akin  to  P,  baU^mea,  growing  from 
to  800  ft.  high,  with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  pectinate  and  spreading, 
roundish  at  the  apei,  emarginate,  callous  on  the  margin,  quite  entire; 
and  shining  above,  silvery  beneath,  somewhat  dilated  towards  the 
I  in.  long.  Cones  lateral  solitary,  cylindrical,  obtuse,  very  similar 
CUruB,  but  larger,  6  in.  long,  oFa  chestnut-brown  colour  j  scales  tram 
very  broad,  lamelliform,  deciduous,  stalked,  incurved  on  the  margin, 
entire.  Bracteoles  ovate-acuminate,  irr^ularlv  crenulate  on  the  n 
much  shorter  than  the  scales,  included.  Seeds  oblong,  with  a 
testa;  wing  very  broad,  axe-shaped,  truncate  nt  the  apex,  slightly 
and  membranaccout)  brittle,  shming,  pale.     (Lamb,   and  Dougl, 
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Bot.  Mag.,'n.^.  147.)  A  natneorncmhen)  C^ifornia,  in  low  moid  Tallejt 
where  it  attains  ihc  height  of  200  ft.  The  wood  i«  wft^ white,  ind  of  inferior 
quality,  like  P.  religiosa,  to  which,  according  to  Profesior  Don,  it  is  nearlj 
related.  It  retemblei  the  cedar  of  LebanoD  in  the  form  and  stnicture  i£  iu 
cooes,  which  are  three  times  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  with  ovate-acominate 
bradeas,  much  shorter  than  the  scales.  (S.  DonJ)  The  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Sodetj's  Garden  was,  in  1837,  1  ft.  high. 

t  6.  P.  ama'bilis  Dmig.    The  lovdy  Silrer  Fir. 

Srtemimi.    Finat  unlWlU  Dovlu  M 
gmtriaimtl.    OvtJIk^  tat!,  !l£,  tmc 

Spec.Char.,^c.    Leaves  flat, 
obtuse,  entire.    Cones  cf- 


lindrical;  bracteoles 


short,  pointed.  Scale  tri- 
angular; the  upper  maigin 
rounded,  entire.  Leafes, 
on  Douglas's  specimen, 
Ij  in.  long,  and  on  the 
young  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultunil  Boci^'s  Oar- 
den, )in.  long.  ConesSin. 
long,  and  2i  in.  broad. 
Scales,  1^  in.  xaotd,  and 
about  l^in.  long. 


with  the  « 
wing  fin.  Broad, 
cone  in  Douglas 
men  is  about  twiceasu  _ 
as  those  sent  home  bv  him 
of  P.  gr&ndis,  and  the 
leaves  are  entire  instead 
of  being  emarginate;  but, 
in  other  respects,  we  have 
been  quite  unable  to  dis- 
coveranydiSerence,  either 
between  the  dried  speci- 
mens, or  the  young  plants, 
worthy  of  being  consi- 
dered specific.  Tlie  cones  were  sent  home  by  Douglas  in  1S3I,  withoot 
anjr  fiirther  information  than  the  name.  As  there  are  voung  plants  in  the 
Chisnick  Oarden,  all  that  is  here  said  must  be  conodered  as  proviuoDal, 
till  these  plants  have  shown  some  characteristic  features  by  which  th^ 
may  be  either  distinguished  fi^m,  or  associated  with,  other  speciea. 
t  7.  P.  no'bilis  Dougl.     The  noble,  or  large-braeted.  Silver  Fir. 

SMtnwiw'.  FlBUBtbUM Dent- tlS.,LawA  Pirn.,  %,  IM  BpiJ.ntbaitIJmtl.lBrimmQ^;Va.i. 

fivniWv'.    Limb,  Pin.  Icoai  wni  ma  JIgl.  im.  ud  SSO..  frm  DouaUi^  u^bhi  Id  tW 
htiUfllm  or>h»  HonlniHuril  Boetaty. 

Sprc.  Char.,  t^c     Leaves  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  branches,  &lcale,  short, 
acute,  silvery  beneath.   Cones  cylindrical ;  bracteoles  elongated,  spAthuUte, 


COiri'TBILB.      FIjCEA. 


gDkwed,  imbri- 
cated bsckwBrdi 
(Am  in  Lamb. 
Pin.)  Leaves 
1}  in.  long. 
Coneejin.loDg, 
lenile ;  8}  in. 
broad.  Scale 
tmnffular;  with- 
out ue  bractea, 
1}  in.  long,  and 
the  ume  in 
bresdtfa;  bractea 
\  m.  long.  Seed 
Bmall,  irregular; 
with  tbe  wing, 
Ijt  in.  in  length. 
WtDgJt'''-')'^''^ 
in    the    widest 


of  the  north- 
west of  North 
America,  where 
it  was  discover- 
ed bj  Douglas, 
ud  introduced 
b  1B3I. 


dDnamon  colour- 
ed bark.  Leaves 
crowded,  SH^iwed, 


®^ 


•«fv^ 


the 


m 


moat  part 
scute,  comprised 
trigonal :  flat  a- 
bove,  marked  with 
B  d^reascd  line ; 
silTery  beneath  j 
scarcely  I  in.  long. 
Cooes  solitary,  liu 
tera),    cylindrical, 

thick;. brownish;  6 — 7ui.  long,  and 8 — 9 in.  id drcumlereDce i  scales lameUi< 
form,  stipulate,  copiously  covered  with  nunute  down ;  incurred  and  quit« 
entire  on  the  margin.    Bracteoles  much  e 


points  dongated,  awl-shaped,  rigid.  Seeds 
<Mong,  with  a  coriaceous  testa :  wing  broad, 
ue^shaped,  thinly  membranaceous,  pale-co- 
loured ;  nearly  allied  to  P.  Fr&seri,  but  with 
cones  five  times  as  large.  (Lamb.)    According 


«  Dou|;lBa  (Comp.  Bot.  i 


i.  p.  I47.),thii 


mountains  of  Northern  California,  and  produc 

ing  timber  of  excellent  quality.  "I  spent  three 

weeks  b  a  forest  composed  of  this  tree,"  he  says, "  and,  day  by  day,  could 

not  cesse  to  admire  it."    The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
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waa,  in  1637,  1  ft.  high.  The  finest  plants  of  this  ipecnes  in  die  neighbour- 
hood of  London  are  at  tbe  Hendon  Rectory,  where,  in  October,  1B3T,  one 
was  2  ft.  high,  and  the  other  1  (i.  8  in.,  both  u  pots.  Price  of  plants,  u  tbe 
London  nimeriea,  three  guineas  each. 


atjif-mLmtaut. 


t  B.  P.  Webbia^S^  Wall.     Webb's  purple-coiud  Silver  Fir. 

ui  WitiMu  W.ll  in  Lilt.    Lunb.  Km,  ed.  S„  g.  t.  «. J  p.  Btclttilk 
S.t.3.;  ^Iils  WobhidM    lindl.  Id   Fnui.  CfCU,   Nq  T.,  Bo^biTiiutt.  i  C 

mtlili,,  cd.  S.,  t.*i'"Monog„a  1. 1  ■; 
^)ec.   Char.,  ^c.     Leaves   8- 

rowed,  linear,  flat,  obtuself 

emarginate,  silvery  beneath. 

Cones    cylindrical ;     scaleti 

kidacy'shaped,     roundish  ( 

bracteoles  oblong,  apiculate. 

{IJ.   Don.)     Buda    round, 

pointless,   thickly    covered 

with  a  yellow  rerin,  by  which 

alone     the    tree    may  be 

readily  distinguished    from 

every  other  species  ofPtcea. 

Cones  from  6}  in.  to  7  in. 

long,  and  above  2  in.  broad. 

Ltnres  of  young  plants,  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's 

Guden,  from  1 )  in.  to  2}  in. 

long.      Scale    above    1  in. 

long,    and     1^  in.    broad. 

8e^H,  with  the  wing,  |  in. 

long;   wing  {  in.  broad  in 

the    widest    part.       Seeds 

J^  in.  long,  and  -^  in.  broad. 

In  genertu  they  are  smaller, 

butTonger,andwithasbarper 

point,   than    those   of   the 

comAion  silver  Gr ;  and,  like 

the   seeds  of  the    common 

silverfir.they  are  of n  brown- 
ish purple  colour.  Cotyle- 
dons,?.    A  tree,a  native  of 

N^«l,  in  which  country  it 

was  discovered  hy  Captain 

W.  8.  Webb.  Introduced 
.  Into  England   by  Dr.  Wal. 

lich,  in  1622. 

Deicr^tion,  Sfc.  A  large, 
bandsome,  pyramidal  tree,  from 
80  ft.  to  90k.  high,  with  a  trunk 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter 
near  the  base.  Branches  nu- 
merous, spreading  horizon- 
tally, much  divided,  densely 
clothed  with  leaves,  disposed 
in  whoria,  covered  with  a  pale 

ash-coloured,  rougb,  scaly  bark ;  bent  upwards  at  the  apex.     Wood  ci 
whitish  rose-colour.      Leaves  linear,  solitary,  crowded,  2-rowed,  sp: 
coriaceous,  smooth,  shining;   IJin.  to  2iu.long,  S  lines  broad;   very  d 
green  above;  canaliculate,  somewhat  deflexed  on  the  maifin,  quite  entire; 
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wbhe  beoeatb,  emarginate  at  the  ap«i. 
Catkins  lateral,  teaule ;  having  hI  the  base 
many,  short,  cloielyimbricBtecl  scales,  rouad 
•nd  membraosceous  in  the  male,  and  broad 
ovate  in  the  female.  Male  catkins  numerous, 
cjlindrical,  slender,  simple,  springing  from 
toe  lower  side  of  the  extremities  of  the 
branches:  stamens  monadelphous  :  anthers 
short,  obcuneate,  on  short  sulks,  imbricuted 
backwards,  having  Bt  the  apei  a  convex 
•omewhat  kidney-shaped  crest;  conical  and 
S-horned  above;  boms  very  short,  obtuse, 
cUvaricaU,  Female  catkins  Bolitar;,  oblong,  ' 
cylindrical,  erect ;  1  in.  long,  dark  purple  : 
scales  short,  roundish,  wedge-shaped,  membrenaceaus  on  the  margin,  re- 
pando-denticulate,  recurred  at  the  apex,  mucronate.  Cones  solitary,  erect, 
obtuse,  cylindrical ;  4 in.  to  Sin.  long,  and  IJin.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  upper  side  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  of  an  intense 
purple;  full  of  resin,  which  exudes  in  numerous  trunspBrent  pendulous  elo- 
bules,  yielding  by  expression  a  purple  pigment.  Scales  short,  hroad-wedge- 
ahaped,  much  dikted  at  the  apex  ;  leathery,  roundish,  quite  entire,  indexed, 
densely  imbricated,  with  a  very  short,  mutic,perwstent  scale  (bractea)  at  the 
base.  Seeds  otbI-dUoi^,  angular,  obvolute  in  a  thick  hard  coriaceous  testa ; 
taite  acrid,  and  odour  very  resinous :  wing  slender,  membranaceous,  hroad, 
t  entire,  obovate-axe-sFiaped.  (Lamb.}  It  is  a  native  of  the  alps  of 
lunthan  in  Kepal,  and  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Webb, "  a  distinguished  traveller,  and  a  zealous  investigator 
of  natural  history,  deservedly  known  for  hisadmiroblesurveyorthe  Himuayan 
alps."  Captain  Webb  gave  the  following  account  of  the  tree  to  Dr.  Wallich : 
—  **  This  purple-coned  pine  attains  aheight  of  80  f^or  QO ft.,  with  a  diameter 
of  the  stem  near  the  ground  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  The  cone  is  produced  on  the 
extremity  of  the  shoots.  The  leaves  are  about  1  in.  long,  of  a  beautiful  light 
green,  having  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre.  The  wood  even  equals,  in  the 
texture  of  its  grain  and  in  odoar,  the  Bermudas  cedar.  The  fruit  is  sud 
to  yield,  at  full  giowth,  a  purple  pigment  by  expression.  The  silvery  hue 
of  the  bark,  the  beautifiil  contrast  of  the  leaves  with  the  rich  purple  of 
the  cone,  glittering  with  globules  of  transparent  resin,  produce  in  combina- 
don  one  of  the  most  striking  ot{)«U  which  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
entitle  the  tree  to  precedence  for  ornamental  purposes."  Seeds  were  repeatedly 
sent  to  England,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  to  Mr.  Lambert  and  others;  hut  none  appear 
to  have  vegetated  till  about  182S;  when  some  plants  were  raised  in  the 
Fulham  Nurserv.  The  largeut  of  these,  which  is  now  at  Drop- 
more,  and  of  which  our^.SS53.  is  a  portrait,  to  scale  of  lin. ' 
8 ft., was, in  1 837, after  being  10 years  planted,  8ft.  high;  and  h: 
a  cone  which  on  the  14tfa  of  July  was  3|  in.  long,  and  on  t 
lat  of  October,  was  about  5  in.  long.  As  the  tree  has  produced  ' 
no  male  catkins,  no  perfect  seeds  can  be  expected  tron 
cone;  but  its  intensely  dark,  and  yet  brilliant  purple  hue,  amply  i 
justifies  the  description  of  Captain  Webb.  The  plant,  in  the  '' 
cUinate  of  England,  appears  rather  more  tender  than  the  silver  ' 
fir;  being  liable,  from  its  vegetating  very  early  in  spring,  to  have  i^u 
its  leading  shoots  pinched  by  the  frost.  After  a  series  of  years,  however,  and 
propapitian  from  seeds  ripened  in  this  country,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
accommodate  itself  in  a  considerable  decree  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
climate.  When  once  the  tree  begins  to  bear  cones,  they  may  be  fecundataJ 
with  the  male  blossoms  of  the  common  silver  Sr,  and  thus  a  hybrid  pro- 
duced somewhat  hardier  than  the  female  parent.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  of  much  value  in  this  country ;  though,  in  India,  its  wood  is 
■aid  to  ec|ual  in  the  texture  of  its  grain,  and  in  its  odour,  the  Bermudas  cedar ; 
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but,  aa  an  ornameiital  object,  all  who  have  seen  the  tree,  athtr  at  Dropmon 
or  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  must  allow  that  it  is  one  of  the  final 
of  the  silver  firs.  There  are  verj  handsome  plants  in  the  Harticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  after  being  6  years  phtnted,  were,  iu  1837,  nearly  6ti. 
high.  At  the  Hendon  Rectory,  there  are  several  plants  in  pots,  from  3ft. 
to  4ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nmierieg,  2  guineas  ttcb. 
These  planta  are  eenerally  raised  from  cuttings;  but,  notwithstanding  Ibia, 
they  mue  aj^nrently  as  good  and  as  erectftowing  plants  as  those  raised 
from  seeds. 

f  Q.  P.  PfKDXOW  Royle.     The  I^ndrow,  or  looli-leaved.  Silver  Fir. 
tWmIt  III,  LSa-i  lub.  Pin.,  &  LS9.|  riiiiit  1. 
nmUM   ■  ■     "      • 


SHtraHmtt    Rs^la  IE,  1. 88. , 


Hctlnda,  In  ttaa  Himaliri 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Learea  8-rowed,  lineu,  flu,  of  the  ame  colour  on  both 
M(ks;  sbarply  8-tootlied  at  the  apex.  Crest  of  the  BDthera  S-horoed. 
Cones  oral;  scales  trapezoideo-cordace ;  bracteoles  loundisb,  emarginBte, 
itregularly  crenulate.  {Don  in  Lamh.  Pia.)  Leaves  3  in.  long.  Cone  4^  in. 
long,  3}  in.  broad,  of  an  intense  purple.     A  tree  of  Kamaon,  discovered  by 


Beicription,  Sfc.  A  large  tree.  Trunk  straight,  covered  with  an  a»b-grey 
bark,  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  high.  Branches  verticillate,  Epreadini;,  leafy.  Leaves 
S-rowed,  sDreading,  scattered  in  insertion,  twiited  at  the  base,  linear,  flat, 
■cutely  bidentate  at  the  apex  (teeth  callous,  connivent,  and  often  unequal) ; 
obtuse  and  quite  entire  on  the  margin;  of  the  same  colour  on  bolh  sides; 
shining,  marked  above  with  a  tomewhaC  depressed  line,  rather  silvery  beneath; 
when  young,  having  an  elevated  roundish  midrib,  fi  in.  and  more  in  length, 
snJ  about  1  line  broad.  Male  catkins  lateral,  scattered,  cylindrical,  1  in.  lon^, 
imbricated  with  many  very  short,  obtuse,  concave,  dark  yellow  scales ;  scan- 
oiis  on  the  margin.  Stamens  crowded,  imbricated.  Filaments  very  short, 
distinct.  Anthers  linear  wedge-shaped,  dark  yellow,  S-celled;  crest  very 
short,  coriaceous,  rigid,  S-lobed 
(lobes  divergent,  homed) ;  cells  in- 
serted beneath,  swelled,  membra-  \»jijk\i^kj. 
naceous,  opening  by  an  oblong  lis-  '$^W!SS^S£tlJ.  "iiai 

■ore;   one  of  the    cells   sometimes   ' 
abortive,    and     hmce    the    anther 
■celled.      Cone*    lateral,    solitary, 
oect,  oval,  very  obtuse,  5  in.  long, 

Eyish  brown :  scales  trapexind-- 
rt-«haped,  somewhat  square,  co- 
riaceous, rigid,  striated ;  superior 
margin  roundish,  incurved,  quite 
entire ;  angles  dilated,  recurved, 
roundish,  membranaceous,  ragsed : 
stalk  angled,  very  short,  keel^  on 
both  sides,  prolonged  above  the 
base :  bracteaa  very  short,  roundish, 
emarnnate,  irregularly  crenulated 
on  the  marein.  Seeds  small,  angled,  brown,  shining ;  exterior  testa 
(primine)  disjoined  on  the  inner  side,  from  the  growth  of  the  ovule, 
lengthened  into  the  la^,  quite  entire,  aie-ahaped,  ^e  brown  wing;  inte- 
rior (seciudine)  closely  investing  the  nucleus,  terminated  by  a  very  short, 
psler,  irr«ularly  crenulated  wing.  (Z>.  Don.)  P.  Webbidna  (Tiffers  in  having 
leaves  only  half  as  long,  obtusely  emarginate,  silvery  beneath  j  cones  cylin- 
drical, longer ;  scales  kidney-shaped,  roundish ;  bracteoles  oblong,  spicuiate; 
and  finally  in  the  seeds  and  wing  being  of  a  pale  bright  brown.  (Id.)  Pro- 
feasor  Don  observes  that  P.  Pmdroai  is  li^le  to  be  confounded  with  P. 
Webbianu ;  but  that  the  former  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
longer  and  acutely  bidented  leaves,  of  nearly  the  same  colour  on  both  sur- 
bces  ;  and  by  its  shorter  and  thicker  cones,  with  trapezoid-formed  scales.  Mid 
rounded  notched  bracteoles.  Dr.  Royle,  who  appetu^  to  have  been  the  only 
botanbt  who  found  the  tree  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  states  that  it  grows  to 
a  large  siie,  varying  from  80  ft.  to  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height,  with  widely 
spreading  branches;  and  that  he  met  with  it  at  an  elevation  of  1000 ft.  above 
the  leveT  of  the  sea.  From  cones  presented  by  Dr.  Royle  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  one  or  two  plants  were  raised,  in  1837,  by  the  care  and  attention 
of  Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  the  case  of  any  species  of  Abii- 
tinte  from  very  young  seedling  plants;  nevertheless,  from  those  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  and  especially  from  the  incipient  bifurcations  of 
the  leaves  at  tho  ^)ei,  we  feel  disposed  to  consider  P,  Pittinw  as  only  a  variety 
of  P.  WefabiaRa. 
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lu  hwuMa  £k.  Tmm.,  IT.  p  40 ,  land,  ^m,  I. ;  A    i   rl  n  Snfl,  !■  <k^ 

Bk  IVl,  J,ISI.;   II  I   111  jlj fiiw  Imtiil 


rjr  ihorl.  rouAdUh.  IrnfuJirkr  dcnUt*  {  mktdte  one  Rcurrcd,  1|  En.  kof,  vacmlMki^  tni*  kavv 
ID  »RT  iwpect,  but  onlr  hilf  Ihc  bmdtb.  Ssedt  >«ln.ihi|Hl.  sMnif.  utntHBdi  ciistir 
UaU  (pilQifiie)  tnflih  brawn.  dl^oiMd,  uhI  asen  U  tEa  iDtcrior  uftt,  wbvc  tlw  auekiu  li 
n)iiiHd.  with  the  ipul  nUndtd  Into  Um  lUHmull;  •Idsd,  dotntit,  qulu  mlln-,  tfalpljr  mnqbiBI- 
C«Dut,  flat.  rKLruUIad  *1nc  yucScut  EncLudfd  In  ■  CTUiU«DUf .  dmrt  bnnrD.pnpn-  l«U  rircUB- 
dlfw).  enrwiMd  wX  tht  n«i  by  «  vfrr  thort.  msnlmiiacnui  nnwl  irEnf.  (Dm  Id  LM.  TV—iJ 
Thlicurl«uiindlnt«rHtlnj(pRl«of  lloia  dtKoimd  bt  l>au«lu,  [nNaRb,  lS31,iiBUie  hM 
nuHinulMatCnlcmiMa.  Dr.  Couhct  fbund  tl  on  111*  «  ibft  run  dT  SuU  Lueil,  (bout  lOm  A. 
lower  down  itau  f.  COIIIM,  TT-a  Inink  rlK*  to  Ibi  b*i(bt  of  IW  ft.  i  iinrr  dendcc,  nol  ewrf. 
Ingin  In  ctreunfRfnea  ,  uid  u  ilrilihl  m  in  UIDW.  Tbc  up|in' third  of  [he  tree  ll  dstfaod  wilt 
bnncho,  |1>Id(  lllhc  ippeintice  of  in  elini|iieri  piruoid.    TSi Miacba  ■m^naiUiit :  OtmiowB 


CONi'fERX.       Pl'CEA. 


wi  m  aouDMnL  TM  tnetoii  m  loir  nd  ncuimL  indbui  UHlrchuind  IroDlhf  or 
l«>tLwtitchti<albeca>«M>Ln(uliiT(p<>«Hn«."  (£iiml.  Mi,  toI.  iii.)  -  Whm  on  Ui 
»iulBimidiHt(n.iuid  u  i  fmt  hclflil  sitlul.  Ihc  noa  mnnbic  Ihc  Ipgoranna 
Binta..  ■  HUB.  I  .hDiiU  llt>  IS  (lie  tbli  ipRia.  but  lh.t  thin  i>  ■  P.  MnUf  ilwdj.    TO 


bsutr  of  tlM  !»,  UiLi  Ho^  u  be  ■  miM  dolribl*  ipei 

t  11.  P.  RBLtGio'sA  ^unA.  el  KtmUi.     The  sacred  Afcxiom  Silver  Fir. 
fe*^  Uws   Sp.  77.,  L.mb,  Pi^.  I.  t  tJ.  i  ^-bln  >til|.b»  Ji*.  In  f™^  (JT^ 

Afrs^vi.  Lin*.  Ro.,  1.  til, md.oijtas,;  iDdowJi. aas7. 

^^jta^^Fj^jtanwar,  kuu^  qolU  eotire,  Kmnrhit  pictiulc    Onto  nwndliiiHXil  : 

■t-rpljdmutojouue;  wli.(. attbt  mt  pliaut  (ft^  \a  !w.  PrS.".]    Lnia  IJ  in.  loug.' 

CixiaqiiLlang,udi|ln.biHd.    8«d  maU  ud  Imtulu.    Cotyledon.,?. 

ScKi^ittM.  4c.    A  till  Em    Bnneha  tanni  with  ■  brown  tarii.    Lono  BUtend  in  lucr. 

(MnuillD.  loiu,  vaiUd^awt  vilb  i  deproMd  llDt,illnf7bnivtb',S^MlT"WRiuiii; 
•Itnwudi  both  lids  or  the  un»  cotour.  Cone  lite  thM  of  Ihc  eedo,  nuDdiihnnL  11  In.  lonV 
•«T  uttiMf,  bnrwn  i  nlc*  nrr  broad,  luDelllfonn,  decMuouo,  HaeirhM  tr^ieniiUI ;  ha«t4buMi| 
•1  rliebuci  ■cute,  quite  enllnwdiaeurTed  on  tfai  nwfln  i  wifle*  kniUiesad,  tDrWcuue.  ri|U ; 

•alt  lerj  ^oit,  wKdiejhiprd,  keeled  on  both  ihtei,  the  under  »(!«  m —  -' — •-*     ■■ '— 

•boul  ilie  length  of  Ifac  nla,  ipethuluuibhing,  obtuH,  nembmuieeoiu 


•,  ibuvlT  lud  Imtulwlr 


- .  ,, , ,..,-. ,_, , iriorleiUwWdt 

—Ig.UW.j'rhitiri'ul'.ndilrgi^IrH^'fnund  1^  Huinboldl''on'l™tower"hilli"'3«ico, 
nw.  e  "'°°"""  fh^'ehurX^.  "■Ke  flower,  h'  '   '"     '  "*  " '" 


lu^dbTIhe  Heilau 

ahhoufh  Ihey  nre  nn^deivblr  muller.    From 


been  deerribrd  by 
elTploiIng  MeiLlM 


•lwut°ufa.  lout,  "^nie iml cancMinknowT '^nd  on  the  n'ounul^'lfoiikuit  u  Srttl 
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LA^RIX  Toum.    The  Larch.    Lm.  SyH.  BfoiMr^cia  M/>n«^iapi.;y 

Ideniifieatkm.   Touta  Inst,  588. ;  Bauh.   Pin.,  408. ;  Bdkm.  Aito.  OoDiC,  pi  fi9L  fS. ;  TUx  leao., 

MO. 
Sgnomfmes.     Fintu  of  Lin.  and  otben ;  jtWet  Rich. ;  Mel^ie,  Fir. ;  LcrcfacDbuim,  Gtr.  %  I^nido, 

DtfrMriMi    PtaMter,lkt,  Celtic  t  the  tre«|«odiiciiw«b«Bd«iee  of  ntuk 


DeicripHon.  Deciduous  trees,  some  of  them  of  laige  dimensions;  natiyes 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  the  west  of  Aria,  and  of  North 
America;  highly  valued  for  the  great  durability  of  their  timber.  The  .com- 
mon larch  is  found  extensively  on  the  alpine  districts  of  the  sonth  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Italy ;  but  not  on  the  Pyrenees,  nor  in  Spain. 
The  Russian  larch  (L.  e.  sibfrica)  is  found  throughout  the  gremer  part  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  where  it  forms  a  tree  generally  inferior  in  sice  to  L. 
europasNi.  The  black,  or  weeping,  larch  (Zr.  americuia  pdndak)  is  m  slender 
tree,  found  in  the  central  districts  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  red  laccb 
( L.  americina  rubra),  also  a  slender  tree,  is  (bond  in  Lower  Canada  and 
Labrador.  In  Britain,  all  the  species  are  ornamental ;  but  the  first  is  the 
only  one  at  all  deserving  of  culture  as  a  timber  tree.  Much  more  experience 
having  been  nuned  in  Scotland  respecting  the  larch  than  in  Bng^d,  and 
more  by  Mr.  Gorrie  than  by  any  man  in  Scotland  that  we  know,  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  whole  of  our  article  upon  the  larch  to  him,  and  he  has  kindly  sent 
us  some  notes  and  comments,  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 

t  \,  L^  BVROPA^A  Dec,    The  European,  or  oosMNOfi,  Larch. 

Idemt^sti&m.    De  Ouid.  Fl.  Fr..  Na  tOGt. 

a^nmi^mes.  Pious  L4iix  JUt^  Sp.  Fi.,  ItHX,  8u$t.,edL  Belch.,  4w  pi  174k,  Watid.  %  PA,  4.  aSQl, 
Otnt.  Evel  8^L,  ^SSff!.,  Trew  in  Kow.  AeL  A.  N.  C,  Avp.^p.  t  la,  PaU.  Ross.,  l.a  L,  PmlL 
Mm.,  1.  p.  451.  and  8.  p.  187.,  AUkm  FL  Fed.,  9._p.  171,  rrW.  Daypk.,  3,  p.  807. :  Ait  Art  Kern., 
ed.  U  3.  p.  969.,  WUU,  BefL  Btrnmu,,  p.  Sia,  Comb.  Pin.,  ed.  1,  t.  41.  /Toft  iUlr«  Na  I15BL, 
Du  Bok  Harhk.y  ed.  Pott.  SL  pi  85..  Keitier  und  AbeL  Abbild.,  t  9S,,  WtOd.  Bourn.,  p.  ^4.,  Ifayv 
Dmd.,  p.  175l,  Hamte  MMd.,  &  211.,  H8u  AnkiL,  p.  15. ;  ^biei  Uh.  Hart.  CUt,  45a,  GmeL 
Sib., h p.  116. 1  LkAx deddue  Mili,  JHeL,  Na  hi  Lftrhc  fUio deotduo, *o.  BmULMtt^  1.  p.  flSSL, 
Bort.  AngL,  p.  iS.,  Du  Ham.  Arh.,  1.  p.  392.,  Ttmm.  tiut.^  P-  586.;  LArix  Bamk.  Fm.,  p.  101. 
Dod.  PempL,  p.  861,  Cam.  BpH.,  45,  46. ;  iTbiet  lAriz  Lam,  IUmU.,  t  78&  C  t.,  Pefr.  &tt,6. 
p.  BlU  N-J>^  Ham.,S.  p.  287.  t.  796L,  Siek.  mm. amr  l€$  Camff..  p.  65.,  UmdL  In  Femi,  Cmc,,  L, 

E.  32. ;   Meldie  commune,  Pr. ;  Ldrche,  Lorcber-Flchte,  gemeiner  LerchcnlNuim,  Tmoitia* 
ftimi,  Btaropiiltehe  Ceder,  weiiser  Lercbenbeun,  Get. 
Bmgrani^.    Nor.  Act.  A.  N.  C,  App.,  3.  t.  la  t  &  21 ;  PiOL  Rom..  1.  1 1. ;  Ludw..  Ac.,  L  81 : 
Blikckw..  t  477. ;  Wood.  Med.  Boc.  t  210. ;  Reitt.  and  AbeL  Abbild.,  1 91 ;  Du  Ham.  Artn.  L 
t  1. ;  Hayne  AtMld.,  t  151 ;  M.  Du  Ham.,  1  t  79.,  f.  1. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  1,  fi.  t.  41 ;  our 
Jig.  8858. ;  pnd  the  platci  ofthia  tne  in  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  fascicled,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate-oblong;  scales 
reflexed  at  the  margin,  lacerate;  bracteoles  panduriform.  {WUld)  Leaves 
Dnear,  soft,  1  in.  long.  Cone  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  long,  erect.  A  tall  pyra- 
midal tree,  a  native  of  the  alps  of  the  south  of  Europe;  in  cultitation  in 
Britain  since  1629;  flowering  in  March  or  April. 

Varietiet.  All  the  larches  in  cultivation  are,  probably,  onlv  different  forms  of 
the  same  species ;  but,  as  the  American  larches,  which  have  small  fruit, 
come  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  shall  treat  them  as  one  species,  and  the 
European  larch  as  another.  The  latter  is  characterised  by  laige  cones, 
rapid  growth,  and  robust  habit ;  and  the  former  by  small  cones,  slow  gfowth, 
and  slender  habit. 

fL,e.  I  commumt  Laws.  Man.,  p.  386^  Me  common  Europ&tm-  Lardk, 
has  branches  *'  aspiring  towards  their  points ;  branchlets  very  nume- 
rous, and  forming  a  dense  conical  or  pyramidal  top ;  ibliage  of  a 
light  grassv  or  vivid  green,  and  bark  rather  more  rugged  than  that 
of  L.  e.  2  l&xa." 
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f  L  r.  8  t&xa  Laws.,  1.  c.  TkelooieAimdeA  Europetm  L&rek,-^**  Thie  ape- 
doMoa  of  tlib  variety  mey  easily  be  ifatingnished  from  the  others 
when  io  nunerr  rows,  by  their  more  rapid  crowth,  more  borizontal 
and  leas  crowded  branches^  and  by  the  danur  green,  or  somewhat 
gfamooos,  colour  of  the  iblifl^    M^ien  the  trees  advance  to  a  more 
matmre  age^  they,  besides  thev  greater  stse  and  the  preceding  pecu^ 
harities  of  the  lolitte,  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  laiger,  thin- 
ner, aMMe  graoefuland  aonnewhat  poident  branches;  cones  also 
larger,  more  taperii^  pointed,  and  less  compact,  than  those  of  the 
common  sort.    These  remarks  are  merely  mm  observation  of  the 
trees  in  a  youne  state ;  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  ascertain  ue  difibrence,  if  any,  in  the  value  of  their  timber/' 
{Lmm.  3fafi.,  p.  S86.> 
f  L.  r.  3  con^da  Laws.,  1.  c.  The  compact^  or  crowded-branched,  Lnvk. 
—  This  name  is  applied,  in  Lawson's  Mammal^  to  a  very  distinct  kind 
of  larch,  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
rank  only  as  a  variety  of  Xr^rix  enropieVi,  or  form  a  different  species. 
Specimens  of  the  cones  and  branches  <^  X.  e.  S  compicta  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  Annat  Gardens,  who  bad  the  seeds  sent 
him,  about  80  years  since,  from  Yorkshire,  as  those  of  the  American 
black  htfch  (Z.  ameridkna  p^ndula);  to  which,  however,  it  does  not 
bear  the  least  resemblance.  '*  The  trees  at  Annat  Garden  are  growing 
on  very  superior,  rather  heavy,  deep,  blackish  soil ;  and  the  largest 
had  not, in  1835, attained  more  tiban  Idft.  in  height,  not  being  much 
more  tlum  half  the  sixe  which  the  common  larch  would  have  attained 
under  similar  circumstances.    In  habit  of  growth,  the  tree  is  conical 
or  pvramidal,  like  the  common  larch;  but  its  branches^  are  very 
brittle,  or  easily  broken  from  the  trunk ;  numerous,  horizontal,  or 
ali^tly  bent  down  near  their  base ;  aspiring  afterwards,  and  the  larger 
ones  are  finally  erect  towards  the  point,  with  pretty  regularly  ver- 
ticilkte  branchlets ;  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  however,  these 
are  pendulous,  and  remarkably  thickly  interwoven  with  one  another. 
The  bark  is  very  rusged  or  scaly,  and  thick ;  cones  often  small, 
irre^larly  shaned,  mS  very  much  waved  and  incurved,  or  folded, 
scales;  but,  wnen  fiurly  j|;rown,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
ooounon  larch ;  than  which,  however,  their  soales  are  smoother, 
blunter-pointed,  considerably  more  incurved  at  the  mareins,  and 
equallv  persistent  Bracteasmuchshorter  than  the  scales.  The  seeds 
are  selclom  perfected  in  this  countrv;  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  light 
grassy-green  colour.    R^eardiiig  the  qualitjf  of  the  wood  of  wis 
variety  or  species  little  is  known ;  but,  firom  its  slow  growth,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  ever  to  become  of  importance  as  a  forest  tree.  *' 
(Lawton's  Manial^  p.  387^ 
i  L.  ff.  4  penduia  Laws.,  1.  c  Tne  weeping  European  Larch  ;  the  weeping 
Larch  from  the  Tyrol,  Hort,  Tram,^  vol.  iv .  p.  416.  —  This,  Mr. 
Lawson  observes,  is  rather  a  scarce  variety,  and  very  distinct. 
There  are  large  trees  of  it  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  plantations  at 
Dunkeld,  raided  from  seeds  received  from  the  Tyrol.    The  tree  is 
distinguished  by  the  very  pendulous  habit  of  its  branches,  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  L,  americ^a  p^idula ;  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  in  the  greater  length  of  its  leaves,  and  the  laiger 
siaeof  its  cones* 
t  L.  e.  5  repen$  Laws.  1.  c. — A  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
8odet/s  Garden,  received  from  Lord  De  Boos,  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  its  lower  branches  along  the  ground,  rather  more  than  the 
csonuBon  larch.     It  is  of  luxuriant  growth,  and,  from  its  leaves  and 
cones,  evidently  belongs  to  L.  europie^a.   It  was,  in  1837,  after  being 
12  years  planted,  16ft.  high;  and  the  branches  covered  a  space 
upwards  or  20  ft.  in  diameter. 
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.  fioet.  TraoBH  ir«.p.  416.  -^  Thk  - vaiierv'  ia .  tb^  inoet .  eoBnqon  in  ez- 

I  M-      ,tenibreplairtatioiis<of.lM«hai4    .Ilie^flowanimTMAfidfvof  redor 

'/  >  •  >  I  "t4dkik»fMid«9QinQ«of  Umoi  M'e  more  mT'  lessiCBM^a  with  j(«Uf^-    The 

•  >.  1      «ofie^«ta alao tec^ «r  Bcfddiah  jfieUow. < i  Tb^mf^iily i>f  flbjp  trees  in 

vy\-'  •  •.  life  Cteke  o€  Attonraptoiitationi  atr  ItekeM.aM  SUisthaTe  red 

. »'  .     •iSQwensr*  '  •  1'     t  ..,•.'    '      ,  ,,t 

,  .  1$/L.i;i?.7  j0anr.d/&««  i^^nwi  from  the  l)ripl»  tqi^  wtf^  JSSoi|^(^,  Hort. 

I    .3y«iii.t  L  c«-<-  Thekavca of SbiB TMe^  iireiM>t  diftfft^foin  thoae 

'   oflheconmonlarob}  butthe8hoDiiB.<w?tfiiui4t^  Jbenuicbfttronger; 

and  the  cones  white,  as  well  as  the^awem*     •  >-  *  . .   >     ,t\ 

Lt  rdsBioa  Sah,  in  Hort,  Sqc»  Gar<L|  PnuB  X.iaibinpa  I^iULi^. 

I.  •  .  '2Jh  Btummk'Larak^  Hort.  Trao&^iT.  p»4l6.in^T|iera  are  trfeqof 

this  variety  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  plantations,  raiseti  frop^  jM)9ds 

procured  from  Archangel  in  1806.    The  appearance  of  the  tree  is 

- '     bM  to  be  coarser  than  time  of  L,  «.'  cdmttfihiiii :  it  »  voC'SiUi 

'' '      skewer  growth  than  the  laMhes  of  ^Ate^yto\^6ndfk»l90m^iikmi 

out  80  early  in  spring,  that  tiiey  are  'lidbl6  lto>'lNi  lnj«a«d  t^tftosb 

The  iamde  catkuia  do  not  expand  their  ilbweMliH-MikiMtHiBadUr 

ikaae  of  the  Btiiopcan  larch  appear.    'RietoMaareUketiMviif 

'  '  tile  American  lardi.  *  The  bark  is  qia)tecitiereott8,aa4^ot'>diaiiBoAf 

scarred,  as  m  the  common  larch.    This  variety,  Pwfasiia^  'PailHaii^^ 

forms  us,  is  found  in  cold  mountainotur  {Aaeos,  frm  tba  Unl  MiiH* 

tains  northwards,  through  Siberia  and  Kamt8ehatk&,'tD  <ke  Padid 

Ocean.    It  del^hts  in  a  middle  station  on  the  skies  ^  moiaitami^ 

"'  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  expoM  tO'«lle  Mt'wMv 

*  growing  in  a  gravelly  or  rocky  soil.    In'  valieyft  and  maMaa^otf  oa 
die  very  tops  of  mountains,  it  never  oceurs.    it ' extends  aa-ftr 

.  nafth  as  lat.  68^  where  it  forms  a  trailfaig  shrvA;  bttt^ ih  the  mail 

of  6iberia>  and  Russia,  it  grows  to  the  same  hei^t  and  tmOi  etf  Ijbi* 

.  V     ^Eufopeaa  larch.    In  the  north,  it  biks  more-the  nabh  -of  4kB'Amk^ 

.'  Hcut  krch ;  bnt  it  differs,  he  adds,  from  that  specitt  wywiiitJaBii, 

(J%  Rou.,  part  i:  p.  2.)    The  Siberian  huntem  of  eteiMs,  OtaoMia 

ob^rves,  whai  their  yeast  or  leaven,  wbicli  they  -  ctarr  wUi  tfaanA 

'^;^«     to  make  the  acid  liquor  which  they  fM  qnasft,  is  spdiiedlby  tb^crid^ 

..^acrape  off  the  soft  Woody  under  the  bark  of  the '  lan^'^bichiia 

>ei^  juicy  and  aireet:  duest  it  with  water 'ever*  tiM  file  during  be 
houf  >jnake  it  into  doumi  with  their'  tye  meal,  wbkfr  thej^'tnanrii 
the  ^ndw ;  and,  after  twelve  hours,  they  find  it  ia^  a  MMte^Qt  feneane- 

,  ation,ah4  ready  for  use.  Baudrillart  states  that  en  o0U»v;edbblo|ed 
in  the  management)  of  the  Russian  woods  inibrHMMl  'blnr4iia»nip8 
of  war,  ofeven  120  guns,  were  built  d[  lareh  fd  Afdmmgekf^  ^odjiai 
course,  other  smaller  vessels.  In  oonsequeece  ef  e  dhnilih'  TikMrt^ 
the  late  Duke  of  Atbol  procured  deeds'  from  Arehaegeb  ^aisHtttli^ 
''  *  sowed  among  lii«  plkntttti^ff  of  the  coneaoa  larefa:    Hie  yoaiig 

■  0'  ;  plants|rew'vigoraiisl]^  at  first;  but,  in  the  coutae  ef  eib«ry«Miib,'di^ 
were  found  very  fiur  inferior  t6  the  eommon  lareh,  and^  wbotbv 
flown,  to  be  of  very  liCtlef  valne.    The  Siberian  krish  wai  iptmdbacei 

•  into  England  By  Messn.  Loddiges,  to  whom  Che  stod)  waa  Micikgr 
^  Profbssor  Pallas,  about  th^  end  of  the  toe  oencoiy.'  >'  1lve|iteatitt 

*-■  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  after  bemg  five  yetaa^phartedjAi 

^ '  •  '  '  4ft.  hi^h,  with  a  peculiarly  >itutiteif  appearane^  -  - 1*  ^  "  v.  ^ri  ^^i^ 
'  '  AS  L.  e.  9  dakuiiea;  £.  dahjkrica  IMttr.  Mait:^  p.  889^(<iA»>iiaeAettaa 
>'  Larch  t  is  said*  to  be  a  dtunt^,  bufthy;  and  Smtfela|u||ibwjfagttrchu(  k 

is  a  natff«  of  IMheria^'and  wab'totintrddoeed  Ja*e  fldcisvei 
1887.    Itis  aeneraHyiiropagtlted'byaxtttegft'er  Itt^eii^liUidilrMi 
^        '  '  AMontlt Ibt^ itS'stuntCJd  8ppe«raMe«.    '      '  >   ^  i>  i^jiJ^iTj  .HT 


iriaiifftiiVBMrf  ai-ttiKi- 


fiaft 


'  ;''Iiamon>,-thl6'v^ety  "seenni  daturatiy  p»t*et8«d  6T  t  ^^  euoag 
'"  ''laJniriaM  biibSt  ut'p-omk,  with  ^dntooi  bnioohes,  andverr  lai^ 
"iat^tif  ktiit;- t^c  niair  more  SiberiMi  or  noittatrn  Oftntmental 
'■>'''■  -'phAtB.'k'  pri)4iXtk  its  (etttwa  an  the  first  afipreuh  of  spring,  ■nd  is 
^"'ittUwcToM  vet7  UiM^  cb.  IM  Jn^UTMi'by  ttecold  allMiealife  wntber 

to  which  this  coiiDtry,in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seaaVB^'iBito  liaUb" 
'  ■■■f;Litiit.-'Mon.,n.^9.)  We  hate  onljt' seen  ttie  (riant  at  M^ars. 
■  ■'■'  ILodaig^'s,  w«i«li  is  A  ft.  Wgh,  wMt  koDgtirleaTCathaKtlie  species, 
"'  <  'ttkt  BttiirteJ  -dud  TMatitiiring  in  Ita  general  appatrmi*. '  Uwas  intro-' 

ducedin  1816,  erbeTora:  >      i    < 


- -..    L.  i<h£wri  islnaluded  iaCeinp,  Ma.  Mag.,  wt>\l  u.  ^^ 

''-3D4:,1i^  a  Vtn  of  Sonh  American  ploDta  diacotered  and  incriiduced  by 
'',  J.'FVaaet'  and  hh  sob  between  1786  and  1617;  but  we  knotrnotUng  farther 
'■dTtli*  plant. 


w  notUng  farther 


.1  JtmarifUnfy    A  tree,  riting,  is  fcvounlib  situadoaa  on  the  AlPS  and  also 

m.>fintM«».rFQlB  SOft-ta  lOOil.tD  height,  witit  a  trunk  from  Sit;.. to  4  ft.  in 

dinaetar  d.Mid  iwfav  a  conical  head.    It  it  well  described  inLawson's 

Jftaaiat[«aA»TiBg;tha" branches  subverdcillate,  and  spreadqig.  l^rizontall]' 

bomtkBttn^U  took i  opcauonalty, however,  rather  pfnduloua,  Mrticulaiiy 

Hkeo:<>U.i<,'mwcblet*  ab9  more  or  lest  pendalou^    I^ves  .juear,  u>lt, 

UitBt^  tttrvwxled  at  tb^  points. 

of  t*/  agreeable  light  green  co- 

Inutj  iri^teor  taaricnlMed;  in 

the'latlM  otf^.many  together 

dMBdxijoeBttal  bud;  spreading 

and'  abghUjt  rceurved.     M^ 

catkins  teithaut  footstalk  b,  glo^ 

Ualas  oDi  slightly  oblong  >   »f  a 

Ktbt  jrllliilvlcojour;  and,  toge- 
ther «rMk  Ibe  famale  caUuD%  or 

y«Mg.e»BW*apj«wwig  in  Awi|, 

Ml<iitoe.'begimingoCM»yt  uie 

btttr  tu)r)Qg-4roii)  a.wbitUt  ^9 

^hnghti  rctt.«olo^r.    Cones  of 

ah'lirilWqg-aiate  ebepc,  erec^, 

Ul  J  lid.  ini  hWgtb,  and  of  a 

feroainlsk.1  caJbOf  when  ripe,; 
anlas;  i.  ipcnietent,  roundish, 
btnatMli.aBd,  geiieraUy  slightly 
Mffnukit  nilt!dittinatly  aoLcbr 
u.bntl)*'ian^B&  bracteas  se- 
M>aUy  laagfir  tlwn  the  scales, 
ptTiifyarlj-rniiHrilni  (be  base  of 

the'«oDcH  Seed  of  aa  irregiriar  or  ovtlte  fbrm,  fully  |  in.  long,  and  a 
tliAn  ^batfiaWrounded  by  tile  smooth,  shioii^,  jMrnsteot  penoiin).  Coty- 
ledonB<&  ta  1"  (Lmm.Man.,  p.  3&i.)  The  cones  are  ripened  abundantly 
fe-jBkaie[faeta  *fi;BEitain,  and  tiie  tree  in  naay. situations  in. Wtland  dia- 
■tanatea'itbelCaniif  it  irwe  a  naiiTe.  ploioat  as  freely  as  die  ^otch  pine. 
ffbeitkf^ttitajiaMve  bat>C«ts,  i«  of  areaiarkably  heBJihv  and.vifprout  con- 
^M^ia^iandifVticulf'l?  so.  De  CandoUc  remBrks,  in  cbc  OtibIii  Larches 
are,  he  says,  rarely  aitwJtetl. by  theZtcrmeitea  (Hylureus,  Beep.>¥)4.),  which. 
s•:a0^filt)nilhbU!-«>  pines  and  iixa\  (Quttrt.  Jonm.  i^Agr.,  t.  pv^.X  The 
i*ood>ilf2tlt*.Jsfeh>  qotfpact,  and  of  a  reddj^  or  brown  tingf ;  and,  on 
Aradoibife  mM,  l«.«Md.t«iM&Cfac,«Tqcjf,.u9qM{iiirpoie.i«  ^  yewi'  growth; 
»Ml*<tbm.fif)At  pii«»nife<JHi^  W jeaw,  ami  .ttie  Sqpteh.pine  so  years. 
The  grealeat  drawback  to  the  wiM4  91%  wnh  i»,'H^.\\li)fiiit^,tn,yaip.     At 
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ripened  and  shed  in  the  plantations.    (See  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol. 
If.  p.  476.) 

ITie  Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Larch,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  20  ft.  to 
25  ft.  in  10  years  ft-om  the  seed ;  and  nearly  as  ereat  on  the  declivities  of  hills 
and  mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  50  years,  the 
tree  will  attain  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  upwards ;  and,  ha  its  native  habitats, 
according  to  Willdenow,  it  lives  from  150  to  200  years.  Dr.  Bain  planted 
between  500  and  600  acres  of  larches  on  his  estate  at  Heffleton  in  Dorset- 
shire, between  1798  and  1808.  Three  of  these  trees,  after  being  12  years 
planted,  were  respectively  17ft.,  18ft.,  and  20ft.  hi^,  and  2ft.  Sin.,  2ft. 
8  in.»  and  3  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  Three  larohes,  also  planted 
in  1798,  and  measured  in  November,  1810,  but  on  land  of  a  better  quality^ 
were,  respectively,  23  ft.  11  in.,  23  ft.  9  in.,  and  24  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  2  fC  5  j^*, 
2  ft.  6  in.  and  3  ft.  in  circumference.  Dr.  Bain  obtained  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  this  plantation.  (See  TramactioM^  Ssc,  vol.  xxix.^ 
p.  250  '^^6  increase  of  a  larch  22  years'  old,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshirp, 
Mr,  Davis  of  Portway  House  informs  us,  was  as  follows : — It  was  planted  in 
1805 ;  in  1813,  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  1  ft,  9^  in.  tn  cir- 
cumference; in  1816,  it  measured  2  ft.  6)  in. ;  in  1820,  3  ft.  3j>  in. ;  and  in 
1827,4  ft,  24  in.  The  increase  of  timber  during  the  last  seven  years,  of  a 
portion  of  the  trunk  12  ft.  in  length,  is,  to  the  increase  in  the  first  aeven 
years,  as  1 1  is  to  7.  The  annual  increase  of  the  larch,  in  Scotland,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  1  in.  to  1|  in.  in  circumference^ 
at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  the  trunks  of  trees  from  10  to  50  years  of  ajgp, 
(Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricultwre,  vol.  i,  p.  5.)  tsk  Perthshire^ 
larches  at  47  years'  growth,  measured  30  in.  in  diameter^  or  942  in,  in  ^- 
cumference,  at  5ft.  from  the  ground;  thus  giving  rather  more  than  2 in.  of 
lanmial  increase  from  the  first  planting.  (Perthshire  Report,')  A  larch  at 
Blair  Drummond,  near  Stirling,  at  54  years  of  age,  measured  78  in.  in  cii^ 
cuHiference  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  giving  an  annual  increase  from  the 
first  planting  of  near  1)  in.  Being  measured  ^gaio  18  years  after^vards,  it 
was  found  to  measure  88  in.  at  the  same  height,  having  gained  in  that  period 
little  more  than  ^in«  annually.  {Gen,  Report  of  Scotland,  voLiL  p.  256.)  At 
Athol  and  Dunkdd,  the  average  growth  of  the  larch,  at  8  years  from  the  seed^ 
is  11  ft.;  and  the  average  annual  growth,  til)  the  50th,  is  6 in.;  and,  after 
that  period,  10  in.  per  annum  for  22  vears  long^;  so  that  the  average  'of 
trees  72  years  of  age  is  93  ft.  4  in.,  which  agrees  with  actual  experience.  The 
larch  diflfers  from  the  spruces  and  silver  fire  in  crowing  rapidly  when  it  is 
young,  and  slowly  after  it  has  attained  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. ;  while  the 
spruces  and  silver  firs  grow  slowly  when  they  are  young,  and  rapidly  after 
tiiey  have  attained  from  15  to  20  years'  growth.  The  growth  of  the  larch 
has  been  remarkably  rapid  at  different  places  in  Inverness-shire  and  Moray- 
shire. The  following  tabular  view  of  the  progress  made  by  six  trees,  in  the 
course  of  70  years,  at  Ballindallocb,  in  the  latter  county,  has  been  oblig^gly 
communicated  to  us  by  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  the  proprietor, 

Gkie^  Larohes  at  BalUndaUoch,  planted  m  1767,  tmd  meatHred  k 

August,  1837. 
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i  a    6 
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7  I 
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6     6 
6     5 

ftft6)in. 
6     0 
6     6ft 

5  9 

6  .4ft 
6     0 

6^61  in. 

5     9 
5     0 

5     6 

5ft.  l»n. 

4    n 

4     11 
4       tf 

4       9 

4ft.7ft«i: 

*  J 

4     1 

4      1 

4^i*^ 

ft 


X  .  The  i:at6  of  growth  of  the  larch,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ul'vef&!^  'anii 

:thQplataaus,  is  thus  given  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  iip^Februar;^,^  mlJ^:^*'.'A 

iftiver  fir,  a  larch,  and  a  platanus,  were  planted  in  the  ,par)c  at  ^un  jSoqsq, 

^  near'  tUa  ,iiYer,m  the  year  1758.     The  larcji^  whtc^|>tQ<fd  in  ^'niid(lte» 

was  overcome  by  its  two  powerful  n^'ghbours,  and  was  iu  a  l^ccluiing  fSat^, 
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I  then  desired  "it  mii;ht  be  cut  donn,  but  not  sold.  My  carpenter  cut  it 
into  deals  that  measured  10  ft.  in  length,  and  I  ft.  10  in.  in  breadth,  Eind  mode 
out  of  it  a  dining-table  large  enougti  Tor  fourteen  people,  and  t*o  wry  good 
break&iit-tables.  It  ia  very  little  inferior  in  appearance  to  mBhogaiiy.  The 
Mlver  fir  measured  at   18  in.  from  the  root,  u  7  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference, 

and  itB  height  is  65  ft.     The  platanus,  at  the  Bame  distance  from  the  root, 

measurea  7ft.  3in.  in  circumference,  and  at  6  ft.  Bbove,6ft.  5in.     ItBhrieht 

IS  55  ft."  (TVmu.  Soc.  Arlt,  vol.  xii.  p.   108.) 

TlieSnett  Larcket  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 

are  at  Kenwood  and  6yon ;  at  both  which  places  they 

are  upwards  of  90ft.   in  height;   but  the  la^^est  in 

Britain   are   supposed  to   be   those   at  Dunkeld  and 
Monxie,  planted  in  1738.     The  largest  larch  at  Ken-  ^ 

wood  is  drawn  up  among  other  trees,  as  will  be  seen 

by  the  portrait  of  it  in  our  last  Volume ;   but  those  at 

8yon  preserve  the  drooping  character  of  the  trees,  as  j. 

will  be  seen  by  ^.  «859.  (to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  50  ft.), " 

taken  Ttota  one  of  those  trees,  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune,  in  ■ 

the  summer  of  1837.     The  largest  of  the  larches  at 

Dunkeld  was  accurately  measured  by  Mr.  Btockadder, 

in    1831,  when   the  tree  had  been  95   years  planted,   -; 

and  found  to  be  100  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the 

trunk  10  ft.  6J  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the 

cubic  contents  3£8  ft.     Fig.  2260.  is  a  portrait  of  this  "* 

tree,  to  9  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.    The  same  year  (1831).  Mr.BIackadcter 

saw   the   larches  at  Monzie ;   and  the  tallest  of  these  he  considered  to  be 

about  90  ft.  high,  and  to  contain  about  350  cubic  feet  of  timber.     According 

to  a  statement  in  a  newspaper,   the   tallest  of  these  trees  is  now  (1837) 

lOSft.  high  ;  and  its  branches  cover  a  space 

of  above  100  ft.  in  diameter.     A  larch  cut 

down  at  Blair,  from  which  the  coffin   was 

made  of  that  celebrated  Duke  of  Athol  who 

|Aanted  the  larch  so  eitenaively  at  Dunkeld 

and  Blair,  measured  lOe ft.  in  length.   (Sec 

Gant.  Mag.,  vol.   li.  p.   176.)       One    cut 

doyvn  near  die  cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  about 

the  year  1810,  after  it  had  been  60  years 

planted,  was  1 10  ft.   hi^,  and   contained 

1 00  cubic  feet  of  timber.     At  Dalguise, 

about  5  miles  north  from  Dunkeld,  ore  a 

few  larches  of  the  amac  age  as  those  at   ^^ 

Monzie   and  the  large   trees  at   Dunkeld. 

TTie  measurement  of  one,  taken  by  Mr,  Tyrie, 

forester  there,  on  the  SOth  November,  1837, 

is:  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 

9  ft.   11  in.,  and  at  30  feet,  6  ft.  10  in.; 

height,  95  ft.     The   soil   is   a    dead   sand. 

The  oldest  larches  in   Scotland  are  those 

aH  Dalwick,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  M.  Nasmyth,  near   Fables.  (See  p.Sf.) 

IlieTe  are  nine  larches  at  Dalwick,  all  of  which  were  planted  in  171i5,  by  the 

gf^dfathcT  of  the  present  baronet ;   and  the   most  remarkable  of  thesd  is 

alsingularly  picturesque  tree,  which  had  one  of  its  principal  limbs  shattefed 

bl  U^tning  ui  1820.     Of  the  remains  of  this  tree,  known  as  theGre8t,!or 

OwaliBd,  barcti,  li^-  ^^^-  »  a  portrait,  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  20{U  UJien 

fVom  a  drawing  kmdly  lent  to  us  bv  Sir  John  Nasmyth  in  183G.     The  height 

of  the  tree  is   only  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.;  but  the   girt  of  the  trunk 

abov^  the   roots  is   i9ft. ;   immediately  under  the  two  great  limbs,  tSft. ; 

And  about  the  middle,  13  ft.    Fie.  2862.,  to  a  scale  of  30  ft.  to  1  in.,  is  the 

portrait  of  another  of  the  nine  old  larches  at  Dalwick,  which  ia  upwartts  of 
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fiO  ft.  hiph.  ami  15  rt. 

the  TaU   Inarch.     A 

wail  measured  bv  Mr.  BlackuJi 

in  isn,  and  again  in  1S32,-  when 

it  wa«  found  to  be  15  ft.  higher  than 

it  WW  in  1817,  and  to  contain  50  ad- 

"^Gebgrliphu:^  ■nib'Bftropeahrlwflh 
^]S*rM'tM'A\p3titVnaict  and 
\iiizir\i:tiS,'  do  tt>e  ApMmitHM  m 
I^fy)  6if  ihe  tMfrf^DH'al'tJernuui;, 
prindnalN  \ri  tfteTyro)  i"  fiunpry 
a\A  lij'differdHt  pwu  of  the  Muth  of 
AWk"  Oil  the'  Alpc;  it  is  fbund 
arf'tlirelc^^oit  of  9000  ft.;  md  oO 
tlie  'C^aimiBi  MoUntAim  at  tb« 
tjr'SmX^lt.'  It  1«  not  found  o« the 
PWeiies;  Sot-  iri  8p(on,  SwedM  -grf^  ', 
SiifWay,  bt  WtalH.  According  to  ^ 
llSV^^'WindHritfw,'  Hi*  found 
"oT  iW;  largWaiW  in  loBtny  Mil 
mined  frbW' the 'detirtfl  «f  granido 
;U'',^atV  I'obt^  i  but'it  is  siso  found  Af 
Vai^' ^il£  in  cafkreoug  soil;  «tieta 


I  which  in  callfti 
ottf  _Pumblme,  in  SttrBrns^re. 


.y  aieeading  tTie'Simplon  from  the 
'lialiaDBide.'apattoftAeroadpHu* 

Uirdugli  a  ISrcb  few«,  in  irtfeh  there  ii 

'e>gWin^'(Wi'chei>te«pX!d<M'of  the  mcnmalrlsl  mdtaUr  BrAckdlos'it pMd 
'^'plcMalio«Ttewao('the1'>i«ri«FWim«4mhj^<JiBSe&taid88n<aTB«^tiK^ 
,tlic  laTilh  Is, M'Ut  ipl^vated and foeky  aiiuationt,  riwpranUH^/tKM  jul  i  >- 
'""'ffiilor^:  'Thii'lardI'doeJi'niA  ilrfln  in  hmr  Imili  MiiiiVin  iiinitfiiniiriiL  >' 

ik  U^ilbt  nVintloJ^d  by'ThMpbrdstmV,' W  any  >Urg^Nn[«<  aAip4Mit*i  lulbtMMit 

be,  a<  some  suppose,  the  Greek 'pifui,  though  this  docs  not  appear  pro- 
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bable.  Pliny  liwiaeatif  men  ona  the  larch  and  m  b  »  1,6th  book  ^^m 
given  the  de^cnptioii  of  t  which  we  have  aWeod^  quMed  (tfe  p  2112^  In 
another  p  see,  he  tella  u«  titat  lareh  timber  ig  not  ooirup  tbie  lil^q  h^  of'  bi^ 
Dtherpne,  and  that,  when  set  on  fire,  it  buma  more  U(e,»,  stioipo  ttian  ? 
piece  of  wood,  never  causing  flame.  (Lib.  svi.  c.  40.)  U^alsq  mvs  the  tfe^ 
□ever  flowera.  These  ex^erated  asacitiona  'hMe  occapii^Be^  doubts  l^ 
be  expressed  as  to  whether  Hiiiy  was  really  acquuntid  HfUb.  the  tarcli  j  biil 
we  Bnd  &□  many  Mmilar  eiaggeralioQ*  and  Gibulous  reUtton*'  ui  U(  work  r^ 
Bpeolfa:^  other  trees,  that  we  see  no  Bufficieot  reaKn  W  doubt  tt,.  "Wticn 
Ti^anua  Cssar  bnilt  his  Naumachia,  or  aquatic  aiai^ithQatre,  far  cijutiitiiij^ 
a  iiaval  action  as  a  public  spectacle,  an  encdoiMiK  Uich  wfis  brofght  tp  p^n^^ 
which  tneamred  ISO  A.  In  length,  m^  2  ft.  in  dnnieter  at  th^  ,^malle^t  ^ciO- 
Thlslree,  of  which  Miny  says,  "  Ainplis^ma  arbtvu:^  ad  hpt;  k^i  ^iaUijiattfr 
fluni3!  visa,"  Xiberiut  adniired80Dmcb,tltub£  would  oqt  peini^ it, t^ be us^ 
a«  timber,  but  haditpreservedasacuriosity  for  public  adnuratioD,  f<ero,i^o|r- 
eTer,had  it  cut  opibranampbHheatrecrectedbybim.  The  F^rum  of.Atig'usf  u^ 
vi»  built  with  lardi  wood,  ai  were  several  bridges  in  Roue.  Vjljruviu^  ni^i^- 
tiona  the  latch,  and  fttributea  the  decay  of  the  buildings  of  tlooi^^,  erected  i^ 
his  day,  to  the  circutostance  of  thil  wood  beinjf  do  longer  used  in  tlM:ir,i^o^- 
itruction,  th'e  forests  of  the  larch  in  thenaighbowhoodof  Romehayliig^bccn 
eiliausted,  and  the  builders  not  chooaing  to  be  at  the  expeuac  of  bnnglr^ 
'Ibe'tiniber'fiPOQi.a  diatanoe.  He  also  cays  thw  (be  wood  u  uf  popdcryus, 
'  Iku  it  will  ^ilc  ffa  vMttf  1  aad  he  repeats  the  ass«rtioji«  of  PliQ^y.as  to'  its 
inoMTuptibility  hnd  innmibustibility  i  adding  dial  Julius  Qacsar,  wishing^  CO 
set  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  placed  beEbr«  tine  ffiit»  of  9  ca^tjle  in  ilie  'Alps, 
'WHcd<lJmgUu(n,  which  he.  naa  bwie^g,  beaf>^  <ip,  logs.^f  lurch  wood 
"armindit;  whiufa  h«>aMalnpted  to  igniifl,  hM  |in,  T"'">    M.,!*  ^Abably,  in 
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alluuon  to  this,  titat  Ckibt,  in  his  Commattanei,  speaks  of  the  larch  U 
"  robusta  tarii,  igni  impenetrabile  tigDuiii."  Several  other  wondera  reladng 
to  the  larch,  and  taken  from  ancient  writers,  are  mentioned  by  Evelyn ; 
one  ofwhicl)  i»,  that  the  wood  is  so  transparent,  "that,  in  thedarknigh^ 
when  cabins  made  of  the  thin  boards  have  lighted  candles  in  fhem,  people 
who  are  at  a  distance  out  or  doors  would  imagine  the  whole  room  to  be  on 
fire  I*  (Hunt.  -Ecu-/.,  i.  p.  310.)  Eveijn  also  quotes  ftom  Witser  (a  Dotch 
writer  on  naval  architecture)  an  acconnt  of  a  ship  made  of  larch  *rood  and 
cyprcm,  which  was  found  in  the  Numadian  sea,  18  fathoms  underwater;  and 
which,  (hough  it  had  lain  1400  veara  submerged,  was  yet  quite  hard  and 
sound.  In  mtter  times,  the  wood  of  the  larch  appears  to  hare  been  much 
Osed  in  Venice,  both  for  piles  and  hounes ;  and,  in  Bome  very  old  mansions 
ih  tnat  city,  bt^a  of  larch  hare  been  found  of  enormous  size,  and  showing 
^O  symptoms  of  decay. 

'  iTie  larch  is  mentioned.andTery  well  described, both  by  Tusserand  Oerard; 
but  the  first  account  we  have  of  larch  trees  growing  in  Bntunisia  Parklnaon's 
Faraduvt,  in  I6S9,  where  he  speaka  of  the  tree  as  "rare,  and  nursed  up  but 
ti'ilh  afew,BDdthoseonI; lovers ofvariety."  Evelyn,in  le64,mentionsalarth 
tree  of  *' goodly  stature,  growing  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex ;"  but  the  tree  anpeart 
to  have  been  still  rare  in  hia  time.  Miller,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  bieth- 
nitry,  published  in  1731,  says,  "  This  tree  Is  now  pretty  common  in  Endi^ 
gandens ;"  adJine  that  there  were  then  some  large  trees  at  Wimbledon,  wbirh 
produced  annually  a  great  quantity  of  cones.  In  the  edition  of  1759,  be 
^ys'that**  the  larch  was  then  very  plenty  in  most  of  the  nuraeries  in  En^ 
Itind;"  and,  "of  iate  years,"  there  had  been  "  great  nnmbers  of  the  trees 
planted  )*  adding  that  those  which  had  been  planted  in  "  the  worae  soil  and 
sHiiations"  had  "  thriven  best."  In  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  Oorrie  mfonm 
us  that,  "  on  the  rich  and  fertile  soils  on  the  braes  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Perthshire,  which  consist  of  strong  black  loams,  yielding,  with  ordinary  cut- 
uire,live  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  larch  does  not  thnve  nearly  so  well  as 
Oirther  north,  on  Ijoth  sides  of  the  Tay,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  or  poor, 
iriert,  and  somewhat  moist  aand  ;  and  hence  there  are  no  fine  larch  trees  in 
Aat  fertile  district."  Harte,  in  1764,  and  agiun  in  I770,in  his  fuajvon  Aa*> 
tenrfry.  Speaks  very  highly  of  the  larch,  and  strongly  recommends  its  cid- 


(OTo  as  a  timber  tree ;  aproof  that  then  pl.intations  were,  at  least,  not 
In  the  Aceounf  of  the  Larch  Planhdhtii  on  the  Eilalci  o/Aikol  and  DwiMd, 
ptihnshcil  in  the  TVaruartMmi  of  the  Highland  Soeirti/,  &c.  (vol.  xi.  p.  169.),  It  is 
stated  that  Goodwood,  the  seat  of  theDukcof  liichniond,  near  Chichester, 
was  prob^lv  the  fint  place  where  the  larch  was  planteil  as  a  forest  tree,  and 
evqi  there  ft  was  only  in  small  numbers,  in  IT8S,  a  very  extensive  phnta- 
(t6n  of  la'vli  Wsft  formed  a(  HafOd.      hi  ITM,  we  fnid  the   Society  of  Arts 
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awarding  a  premium  to  Mr.  Thomas  White,  landscape-gardener,  of  Retlbrd, 
Nottinghamshire,  who  had  made  a  laige  plantation  of  forest  trees  (more  than 
one  half  of  which  were  larch)  at  Batsfield,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  (TVaiu. 
Soc,  Jrtty  vol.  iy.  p.  5.);  and,  in  1788,  the  Society  of  Arts  ofiered  three  gold 
medals,  and  a  premium  of  30/.,  for  planting  the  larch,  and  making  known  the 
useftd  properties  of  its  timber.  In  consequence  of  the  public  attention  being 
thus  called  to  the  tree,  it  has  been  more  extensively  planted  in  Britain, 
particularly  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  than  any  other 
timber  tree  whatever,  not  even  excepting  the  oak. 

The  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland  is  involved  in  some  uncer- 
tainty.    The  crooked  larch  at  Dalwick  (see  p.  2356.)  is  said  to  have  been 
Elanted  in  1725 ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  whose  attention  to  the 
istory  of  exotic  trees  in  Scotluid  is  well  known,  the  first  larches  were 
planted  at  Diinkdd  in  1727.    Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  tells  us  that  the 
popular  account  is,  that  the  first  larches  introduced  into  Scotland  were  sent 
to  the  fether  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  in  1727 ;  and  the  plants  having  arrived 
at  Dunkeid  along  with  some  orange  trees,  and  a  number  of  other  exotics^ 
natives  of  Italy,  they  were  all  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  placed  in  a  hot* 
bouae.  The  larches  soon  withered  under  this  treatment ;  ana,  being  supposed 
to  be  dead,  were  thrown  out  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the   garden.    Being 
there  covered  with  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and  aided  by  a  wet  season, 
they  revived,  and,  sending  forth  shoots,  soon  became  vigorous-growing  trees. 
In  the  JSghlmd  Society t  Tramac^onSy  vol.  xL  p.  165.,  already  mentioned,  the 
following  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland :  -— 
'*  In  the  year  1788,  Mr.  Menzies  of  Migenny,  in  Gleniyon,  brought  a  few 
small  plants  of  the  larch  in  his  portmanteau  from  London,  five  of  which  he 
left  at  Dunkeldy  and  eleven  at  Blair  in  Athol,  for  Duke  James,"  the  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Athol  alr^y  mentioned.    It  is  probable 
that  this   account,  of  which  one  version  states  that  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Menzies  carried  the  larches  before  him  on  his  saddle,  is  quite  incorrect ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Dr.  Walker  would  give  the  date  of  1727 
as  that  of  the  first  planting  of  the  larch  at  Dunkeid,  without  some  positive 
evidence  of  the  fact.    Whatever  may  be  the  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  larch  into  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  extensively 
planted  in  that  country  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  at  Dunkeid  and  Blair;  and 
we  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  these  plantations  to  the  reader,  extracted 
from  that  in  the  Highland  Society 9  TVamactions,  before  referred  to  :  —  "  Be- 
tween 1740  and  1750,  Duke  James  planted  350  larches  at  Dunkeld»  at  an 
eievatipn  of  180  ft.  above  the  level  ot  the  sea;  and  873  at  Blair,  among  lime- 
stone gravel,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  which  was  worth  from  20f.  to  30«.  per 
acre,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  not  exceeding  560  ft.    AH  these  larcnes 
were  planted  in  the  ornamental  iffounds  around  Dunkeid  House  and  Athol 
House,  the  two  residences  of  His  Grace.  So  situated,  and  in  regular  rows  wide 
apart,  they  were  evidently  intended  more  as  a  trial  of  a  new  species  of  trees 
tnan  for  forest  timber.     But,  in  1759,  Duke  James  planted  700  larches 
over  a  space  of  29  Scotch  acres,  intermixed  with  other  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
with  the  view  of  trying  the  value  of  tlie  larch  as  a  timber  tree.    This  plantar 
tion  extended  up  the  nee  of  a  hill  firom  200  ft.  to  400  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    The  rocky  ground  of  which  it  was  composed  was  covered  with 
loose  and  crumbling  masses  of  mica  skte ;  and  was  not  worth  above  3/, 
a  year  altogether.    This  may  be  considered  the  first  attempt  at  mountain 
pj^t;ipfig  in  Scotland.     According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  trees  were 
arraog^  in  rows,  and  the  rows  converged  towards  a  small  piece  of  wat^ 
in  the  centre,  like  radiL     This  concluded  the  whole  attempts  at  planting  pf 
Duke  James*    Before  he  died,  however,  in  January,  ne^t  he  had  tried  tl^e 
quality  of  the  larch  as  timber,  and  was  quite  satisfi/ed  of  its  superiority  ^vef 
other  firs,  even  in  trees  of  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old/* 

John  Duke  of  Athol  succeeded  Duke  James  in  17^^-    "  ^t  .^a:^  he  whp 
first  cwicfihed  ^he  idea  of  planting  lafch  by  itiflf  a^  a  forest  MrcCsi  i^d.  ^f 
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phntfaog  the  tidm  of  the  hiHa  about  Dimkeld.  The  fomec  of  ^ineae  ideas  wfm 
put  into  execotioii  in  1768,  bj  the  planting  of  three  acres  w-ith  larches  alope 
on  Craigyinhuiy  above  the  wood  which  Diike  James  planted  on  the  same 
hill  in  1759,  at  an  altitude  o£  from  lOOft.  to  SOOIL  above  it;  pr  ^00 ft. 
or  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  sofl  that  was  not  worth  t«.  ^  acre. 
The  latter  idea  of  Duke  John  was  effected  by  the  enclosing  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  g^uad  for  the  planting  of  mixed  wood  at  Du^eld,  and  of  near 
300  acres  at  Blair,  forming  a  toul  of  665  acres.  Of  these  he  finished  the 
planting  of  410  acres  before  his  death  in  1774. 

**  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Duke  John's  piantiiig  was^  the 
scaix:ityy  and  consequent  deamess,  of  the  iarch  plants.  He  bad  raised  a  few 
plaata  himself  from  cones  gathered  from  some  trees  at  Blair,  which  beg^n  to 
bear  firuit  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations;  but  tlus  suppl/  old  n6t 
exceed  1000  plants  in  a  season.  At  the  same  time,  three  and  four^eara  trans- 
Iplanted  larches  were  selling  in  the  nursery  grounds  as  high  as  6d.  per  plant. 
AU  Uiat  could  therefore  be  obtained  for  planting  did  not  exceed  fifty  plants 
per  acre  in  the  large  plantations ;  and  the  rest  of  the  quantity,  amounting  to 
4000  plants  per  &otch  acre  (that  being  the  allowance  of  plants  to  the  acre 
Itt  that  time),  were  made  up  of  the  Scotoi  pine,  and  the  different  kinds  of  hard 
wood.  The  larch  was  planted  at  a  he^ht  not  exceeding  600  ft.,  and  the 
Scotch  pine  at  900  ft.^  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Another  di^culty  whidi 
the  Duke  John  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  broom,  furze,  jun^r,  and 
Jheatb,  which  flourished  abundantly  in  the  region  allotted  to  the  larch,  and 
which  had  not  been  entirely  eradicated  before  tne  planting  began.  The  broom, 
(bougib  indicative  of  a  good  soil  for  larch,  is  a  troublesome  plant  to  ^oimg 
trees ;  its  loi^  switcfa-uke  elastic  twigs  whippio^  their  tops  violently  in  windy 
weather ;  and  the  iurze,  with  its  thick-set  pncklv  branches,  smothers,  or  draws 
up  prematurely,  the  young  plants.  These,  and  many  other  obstacles,  would 
BO  doubt  have  been  removed  by  the  Duke  John,  bad  he  had  leisure  to  attead 
to  plaeiing  only ;  but,  having^been  obliged  to  be  frequently  in  London  regard- 
ing his  tit^  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  Isle  of  Mao,  his  attention  was  otherwise 
occtipkd  for  the  greater  part  of  the  short  time  which  he  enjoyed  bis  propertv. 
,6aeh  were  the  state  and  extent  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Dunkeld  and  Blasr, 
whea  the  late  dnke  succeeded  his  lather  in  1774v 

"  The  fimt  olgect  of  this  duke  was  to  plant  the  225  acres  wtdch  formed  a 
part  of  the  plantations  that  were  left  unfimshed  by  his  father  at  his  death  in 
.  i774^  This,  with  some  larches  planted  about  the  Loch  of  the  Lows,  occu- 
pied him  till  the  year  1783.  This  delay  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ng  larch  plaotl^  all  the  number  that  could  be  obtained  during  that  time 
amounting  only  to  279,000. 

**  Observing  the  rapid  growth  and  hardy  nature  of  the  larch  t£ee,  the  duke 

>  .determined  on  extending  the  sphere  of  its  occupation  to  the  steep  acclivities 

.^mopntaMU  of  ^eater  altitude  than  any  that  had  yet  been  tried.    Hitherto 

j  „the  Jar^h  had  ohiefly  been  planted  along  with  other  trees  ;^  but  the  duke  eu- 

,^)oped  a  space  incluci^ng  29  acres,  on  the  rusged  summit  of  Craig-y-barns, 

i.fpd  planted  a  stcip  consisting  entirely  of  larc^  among  the  crevices  and  hol- 

,  lows  of  the  rocks,  where  the  Least  soil  could  be  found.  At  this  elevation,  hone 

.ofthe  larger  kinds  of  natural  plants  £rew,  so  that  the  ground  required  no 

I  previous  preparation  of  cleaiing.    After  1774»  larch  plants  fell  in  price  ftbb 

6tU  a  plant  to  35<.  per  thousand,  two  and  three  years  transplanted^  itod 

I ,  tanffiqg  from  2  ft,  to  ^  ft.  m  height.    The  expense  of  enclosing  aq^  J^^'^^f 

,  At  this  time  was  the  same  as  in  toe  time  of  Duke  John;  namely.  It.  Ki;*^f£ 

.jper  acre.    This  alpine  plantation  was  formed  in  I7d5  and  1786.       '  '^'  '   .  * 

. .     '<.  Prom  1J^6  to  1791,  the  duke  planted  460  acres  at  Dunkcid,  i^js'^jt^fdier 

part  of  which  was  only  sprinkled  witn  larch  from  6  ft.  to  SOftn^^ist^faiKr, 

.4^^lfi|ig  ta  ttie,.^c;alt||f  of  pi^ocwripgn  su%iept  number  of  plants  ijinft^a^ 

,.  i^c^  at.Phqrf  'vhich  were  planted  wholly  of  larch,  at  6  l^t., apart;  '  Thjb  num- 

l  her  of  IfKiv  plants  '^Kmsumcd  in  these  plantations  i^  ^e  ''J^ye  'ipkri'  iris 

..,^0ftPW..„)ify,gfi^.44Pgrtt  tljw.pflriipfl^a^^^eif^jK^pg^^^^^r^^ 


bf'Wch  for  iScptcl)  piiiei  the  expense  of'  plating  ^ni«/  eod^dinr&bl^' increased. 
That,  wit;h  the  enclosing,  amounted  to  2/.  lOi.  6(/.  pef  iua^.  The  pitting  alonfe 
<fbst  lOf.  6</,  per  acre.  *   -  . 

^*ln  the  eight  years  from  l19\'to  1799,  the  duke  still  continued  to 
diminish  the  number  of  Scotch  pines  in  his  plantations,  mid  tc^  inerease  tH(i|t 
of  the  larch.  I>uring  this  time,  the  banks  of  the  Brtiar  Water,  extending  io 
ip  Scotcli  acres  around  the  beautifiil  ^raterfcdl,  were  planted.  It  h  riot  Mii- 
likely  that  ^e  bumble  petition  of  Bruar  Water,  — 

••  To  ihadeito  bank*  wi' towering  trew,  '  ''" 

'  And  txMinie  gprtedLng  bwhci/* 

8p  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  might  have  had  the  efflect  of  dtli#- 
^ng  His  Grace*s  attention  the  sooner  to  the  embellishment  of  this  deKgfilfUl 
spot.  At  Logierait,  Inver,  and  Dunkeld,  the  space  altogether  planted  ex* 
tended  to  600  acres,  600  of  which  were  entirely  of  larch,  but  only  planted  so 
thinN,'fr6ra  a  paucity  of  plants,  as  to  leave  after  merely  a  scanty  thinnhig,  &nfy 
a  sufficient  number  of  trees  for  naval  purposes.  The  duke's  desire  tb  extetid 
his  plantations  solely  with  the  larch,  in  elevated  situations,  had  to  sttuggle 
very  severely  and  pamfully  against  the  scal'city  of  plants  that  prevailed  in^e 
OQuntrv,even  at  this  period,  when  the  value  of  the  larch  tree  was  b^t^'to^e 
Boprecu^.  The  expense  of  planting  this  piece  of  ground  was  the  aAtht  iis 
toe  last^  and  though  toe  number  of  larch  plants  consumed  in  it' only  amount^ 
to  8pd,00O,  even  tbis  number  was  obtained  widi  great  dlfHcuIty. 

**  Observing  with  satis&ction  and  admiration  the  luxuriant  growth  bf -elJe 

larch  in  atl  situations,  and  its  hardihood  even  in  the  most  exposed  regioAs, 

ih^  dvike  resolved  on  pushing  entire  larch  plantations  still  farther  to  tfiei^nth- 

mits  of  the  highest  hilts.    The  Scotch  pine,  tha:t  ^vna  planted  at  900  ft.  «bt^e 

the  sea,  had  the  vacancies  occasioned  fay  deaths  or  accidents  filled  tm,-  teti  years 

,  afterwards,  by  the  late  duke,  with  larch,  as  an  experiment.    In  180C>,  when  'tHe 

duke  was  anxious  again  to  extend  his  larch  pmAtstion^,  the- effect  ot^  this 

experiment  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  which  he  had  pfevionsfy  c<ynettiv^ 

of  the  very  hardy  nature  of  the  larch.    These  Scotch  pSnes,  fa  a  p<arfbd"of 

neariy  forty  years,  had  only  attained  a  height  df  live  or  six  f^j  'UMi^'t^e 

lardies,  which  had  been  planted  among  t!iem  ten  y&cts  after>  Werefh:Hx)'4<H^ 

to  50ft.bigfa.    Nine  hundred  feet  was  to  elevatiim  at  whtch  it^va^  h^4dte 

supposed  tnat  the  larch  was  incapable  6T  vegetating.  "  A  ihvountbte  eircum- 

sUnce,  too^  happen^  in  1800,  which  concurred  ^th  the  i^sttlt  Of  th^  i^5b^e 

experiment  to  give  an  ipapulse  to  the  dommencettient  bf  a  great  U^derbddiig 

in  planting.    In  that  year,  several  o(  the  farms  at  Duilk^ld  Ml  out' of  lea^ ; 

and,  as  they  were  all  m  miserable  condition, '  HS^  Grace  took  them'  iMo^fAs 

own  hands>  to  improve  them^  and  to  build  suitable  iarm-hous^  titld  Offit^ 

on  them.  This  circumstance  gave  the  duke  the  Command  Ofa  hinge  of  boun- 

tfidns,  extending  from  the  edge  of  Craig-y-bams,  dttf  a  stece  6f  crowrid'^f  1  WO 

Scotch  acres.    This  space  included  a  common,  the  rignts  ^f  ^idti'^hUdifke 

bought  up.    It  formed  the  background  to  the  farms  which  the  duke  Had 

taken  into  bis  own  hands.    It  was  situated  from  900  ft:  to  1200  ft.  kl)Ove  the 

'  level  of  the  sea.    Its  soil,  presenting  the  most  barren  aspect,  WM'^tr^Vb<|d 

/over  thickly  with  fragments  of  rocks,  and  vegetation  of  *  anylcirid  i^c^dely 

^existed  upon  it.    '  To  endeavour  to  grow  shi^^txmber,'  remarks  His^GVatee, 

.  *  amon£  rocks  and  shivered  ftagments  of  sdnst,  such  as  I  hbve  de^cHBtid, 

would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger  extreme  fblly,  and  money' thro Wki'awaV; 

but,  in  the  year  1800,  I  had  for  more  than  twenty-^ve  years  so  watehM'kiftd 

*  admir^'the  hardihood  and  the  strong  vegetative  powers  of  the  larch,  ih'msflfiy 

situations  aa  barren  and  as  rugged  as  any  part  of  this  range,  thougfi  hot"  bo 

elevated,  as  quite  ^tisfied  meuiat  I  oug|it,  having  so  iiat  ah  ppportiirtity,  to 

,;pei3eit.'  ■.....•■-  T/.   1.  t^;.., 

''During  the  same  period  in  which  the  dtrkd  plei\ted*tf)ls  mc^Adii  >We, 
h^  also  planted  400  acres  in  other  6itU£itiOns^|  tnakiti'g  fa  tcttd  df  Wf9  B^ch 
acres,  1800  of  which  consisted  solely  of  lafrcfr.'^tfdSOO  &crfcsfofritti  (Jtcijlriifed 
'  a  Jregibh  <ar  above  the  growth  of  the  Si^btdH  j)hibi  TlidA^^ailiteI6ns;MM^s- 
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ir^  and  planting,  occapied  the  long  period  of  yean  from  1800  to  1815.  Hiis 
delay  arose  greatly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  larch  plants,  and  which 
only  permitt^  them  to  be  planted  to  a  thickness  of  from  1500  to  1800  per 
acre.  From  a  different  mode  of  planting  bemg  adopted,  however,  and  the 
selection  of  phmta  of  an  earlier  age  (an  account  or  both  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  given),  the  cost  of  fencing  and  planting  this  extensive  range  of 
ground  did  not  exceed  lOf.  6(/.  per  acre. 

**  Having  now  no  doobt  whatever  of  the  successful  growth  of  the  larch  in 
verv  elevated  situations,  the  duke  still  &rther  pursued  his  object  of  covering 
ftU  his  mountainous  regions  with  that  valuable  wood.  Accordinglv,  a  space  to 
the  northward  of  the  one  kist  described,  containing  2059  Scotch  acres,  was 
immediately  enclosed,  and  planted  entirely  with  larch.  Hits  tract,  lymg 
generally  above  the  region  ot  broom,  funee,  jumper,  and  long  heath,  reqtured 
no  artificial  clearing.  An  improved  mode  of  planting  was  employed  here, 
that  of  usmg  young  plants  only,  two  or  three  years'  seedlings,  put  into  the 
ground  by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  the  duke,  instead  of  the 
common  spade.  This  change  of  arrangement  facilitated  the  operadon,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  increased  the  supply  of  the  plants,  so  as  to  enable 
the  whole  ground  to  be  planted  in  threeyears,  from  the  4th  of  December, 
1815,  to  the  HA  of  December,  1818.  The  increased  number  of  plants  per 
acre,  and  the  high  price  of  the  plants,  enhanced  the  cost  to  16«.  8</.  per 
acre,  for  enclosing  and  planting  tliis  forest  of  Loch  Ordie,  so  named  from  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  m  it,  of  100  acres  in  extent. 

"  In  1824,  the  growth  of  the  krch  in  Loch  Ordie  Forest  having  greatly 
exceeded  the  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  duke,  he  determined  on 
adding  to  it  an  extensive  adjoining  tract,  consisting  of  2231  Scotch  acres, 
denominated  Loch  Hoishnie.  The  preparations  ofreflcing,  clearing  (where 
that  was  necessarv),  making  roads,  and  procuring  plants  trom  different  nur- 
serymen, occupied  the  time  till  October,  1825,  when  the  planting  conunenced, 
and  wat  earned  on  in  such  good  earnest,  that  the  whole  was  foiiabed  by 
Decenriker,  181^.  The  fencing  and  planting  cost  15r.  per  acre.  There  was 
no  plantation  which  His  Grace  had  executed  that  gave  him  so  much  satis- 
faction in  the  work,  as  that  of  the  Forest  of  I^och  l£>ishnie, 

**  The  plantmg  of  this  forest  appears  to  have  terminated  the  laboura  of  this 
duke  in  planting;  and  the  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extent 
of  the  larch  plantations  executed  by  the  different  noble  dukes,  and  which 
will  form  a  summary  bf  what  has  been  stated  above :  — 


JOuko  J«mcm  pliuitfid,  at  Dunkeld  mi4  BUir, 

ill 17i8 

trtl760 

,.    .     ..        to  1759 

Duke  Jithn  planted,  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair, 

firwn       ....        17fWtol774, 

The  latq  Dwk*  John,  1774  to  1783, 

17fiSlol786. 

1785tol791, 

1791  lo  1799, 

1800tol8L1, 

161SU»1B16, 

1894  to  1836, 


of  LardiM. 
exctoslTroK 

the  other 

pitaci  nixed 

with  them. 


16 

3S0 

1,576 

11.400 
879,000 

40,000 


1,1£S,399 


Number 

ef  I^archei 

plealid  vttb. 


4S^500 

480,000 

940,000 

S,25U,OUO 

5,988,000 


18,OT4|SM> 


. 


99 

4fi0 

000 

1800 

89R1 

8SS1 


**  The  total  amount  of  larch  plants,  mixed  or  unmixed  with  other*  lunclfl^ 
will  thus  auiouot  to  the  enormous  number  of  14,096,719  plantjs;  and,,  Vy^^ 
allow  2000  plants  per  acre  Cor  the  amount  that  was  mixed  w^th  other,  kjo^^s 
of  trees,  these  would  occupy  a  space,  if  planted  alone  of  Isrch,  of '53^'aci|jB9^ 
no  (hat  the  whole  extent  of  grou^id  occupied  by  larch  amouqt9,.,^  j^^ 
Scotch  acres,  or  10,324  acres  im[)erial. 
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^  There  is  no  Dane  that  stands  so  high,  and  so  deservedly  high,  in  the  list  of 
successful  plaotersy  as  that  of  the  late  John  Duke  of  AthoU  His  Grace  planted^ 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life»  6500  Scotch  acres  of  mountain  ground  *(ieltf  with 
the  larch,  which,  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  years  from  the  time  of  planting, 
will  be  a  forest  of  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  the  largest  class  of  ships  in  His 
Majesty's  navy.  Before  it  is  cut  down  for  this  purpose,  it  will  have  been 
thinned  out  to  about  400  trees  per  acre.  Each  tree  will  contain  at  the  least 
50  cubic  feet,  or  one  load  of  timber ;  which,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling 
per  cubic  foot  (only  one  half  of  its  present  value),  will  give  1000/.  per  acre ; 
or,  in  all,  a  sum  of  6,500,000/.  sterling.  Besides  this,  there  will  have  been 
a  return  of  7/.  per  acre  from  the  thmnings,  after  deducting  all  expense  of 
thinning,  and  the  original  outlav  of  planting.  Further  still,  the  land  on  which 
the  larch  is  planted  is  not  worth  above  from  9d,  to  U,  per  acre.  Ajfter  the 
thmnings  of  the  first  Uiirty  years,  the  larch  will  make  it  worth  at  least  lOf, 
an  acre,  by  the  improvement  of  the  pasturage,  upon  which  cattle  can  be  kept 
somroer  and  winter." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Gorrie  remarks : — **  The  prospective  value  of  the  timber 
and  unproved  pasturage,  as  here  stated,  will  seldom  be  realised,  even  on  the 
best  mouxitmns  or  moorlands  in  Scotland ;  but  larch  is  certainly  by  far  the 
best  improver  of  heath  or  moor  pasturage  yet  known  in  this  country*  To 
effect  such  improvement  in  little  time,  the  plants  should  at  first  stand  ao  close 
as  to  choke  the  heath  and  coarser  grasses ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  as 
may  be  done  in  from  10  to  15  years,  gradual  thinning  will  be  followed  by  the 
Festiica  ovlna  and  duriuscula,  C^osurus  cristatus,  ^gnSstis  vulgaris,  Poa 
compressa,  &c.  &c.,  with  the  foliage  possessing  a  softness  and  uixuriance 
not  acquired  in  open  situations.  Seeds  of  the  Poa  nemoralis,  scattered  oFer 
the  ground  after  remofing  the  first  thinnings,  would  wonderfully  improve  tbo 
pasture." 

About  the  year  1777,  Dr.  Anderson,  under  the  name  of  Agricola,  strongly 
recoromendecl  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  popularity 
of  his  writings,  the  tree  began,  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  be  planted 
in  the  north  as  much  as,  or  more  extensively  than,  the  Scotch  pine,  which 
bad  till  then  been  the  principal  tree  planted  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  greatest 
planters,  at  this  time,  m  Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Fife,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
various  letters  written  by  His  Lordship  respecting  his  plantations,  in  th«  early 
volumes  of  the  Traruactions  of  the  Society^  Arts ;  and  be  also  planted  a  great 
many  larches.  At  the  present  time,  as  Sir  Thomas  IHck  Lauder  has  remarked, 
Scotland  is  preeminently  the  country  for  the  larch ;  mid  at  Dunkeld,  Blair, 
Monzie,  and  Gartraore,  m  Perthshire;  at  Alloa,  in  Stirlingshire ;  at  PaHmure 
and  Bnechin  Castle,  in  Forfarshire ;  at  Cullen  House  (Lord  Fife's),  in  Banff- 
shire ;  at  Gordon  Castle,  Ferness,  and  Tamawa,  in  Morayshire ;  at  Ballin- 
dallocli,  in  Inverness-shire ;  at  Dalwick,  in  Peeblesshirct  and  at  many,  other 
places  Ui  Scotland ;  larches  are  to  be  found  which  have  all  the  boldness  of 
character  of  the  tree  in  its  native  Alps. 

EarW  in  the  present  century,  the  larch,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  was, 
in  many  places,  attacked  in  its  foliage  by  a  white  woolly  aphis,  comtnonly 
known 'as  the  A^'phis  laricis;  and,  from  1820  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
found  that,  when  larches  have  grown  on  certain  soils,  the  wood  is  ^t  to 
decay,  and  become  hollow  at  the  heart ;  a  disease  which,  in  Scotland,  is  railed 
pumpiilg,  from  the  trunks  of  trees  affected  by  it  conveying  the  idea  from  their 
noUowhess,  of  their  bemg  fit  for  pumps,  or  pipes  for  conveying  water  under 
ground  The  insects  have  long  since  disappeared ;  but  the  decay  of  the  timber 
at  thelheart  coniinues,  and  has  led  to  much  more  attentioiLh^ogiludto  the 
soil  in,  which  the  tree  is  planted ;  the  disease  having  rendered  it  evident  ,that 
the  Iktch  is,  perhaps,  more  powerfully  affected  by  soil  and  situation  than  any 
other  titnber  tree.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  effect  of  change  of  seed 
might  prevent  this  disease,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have  offered  pre- 
mium's for  the  greatest  quantity  of  seed  imported,  from  the  native  lairch  forests 
ctf  SwitiiSerUitkl'  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  many  trees,  rais^  i^otn  seeds  s6  Imported, 
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by  Mesflhi.  Laws^n  and'Son  of  fidlnburgfK,  hai^beMi  filkMttiii  in  ^ffiiNaii'fiutfl 
of  the  country.  The  larch,  ripening  abundance  of  seeds  in  Britain,  is-mMkr^Htod 
in  larger  quantities  by  the  Scotch  minerymcn  than  any  other  timber  tree; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  Scotch  proprietor,  of  the  mountainous  districts  more 
enpeBJaHjwJP  whose  plantations  the  larch  is  not  the  {KiivaiUqg  4p9ci9a^  Ini 
Ii«land,it  is  also  « iayourite  tree  in  the  eleraUd  f^ons ;  though  the.  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  planted  in  that  countiy  is  trimng,  when  gompafed  witb 
either  Scotland  or  England. 

In  France,  the  larch  does  not  appear  to  have  beea  planted  to  any  consi- 
derable  extent ;  though  De  CandoUe  mentions  having  seen  flourishiqg  plant- 
ations o£  this  tree  in  the  Vossea.     MalesheibeSy  in  1778,  having  seen  some 
houses  in  the  Vallais,  which  had  been  constructed  of  this  wood  240  years 
previously,  examined  the  timber,  and  found  it  not  only  p^fedfy  aoutidf,  fiut 
80  hard  that  he  could  not  penetrate  it  with  the  pcfint  of  a  kitffe^'  In  1798,* 
M.  Boissel  de  Monville  conveyed  a  number  of  trunks  of  laith  io  TOtfkn^ 
with  a  view  to  their  being  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  th^  Fttatib; 
navy ;  and  they  were  examined  for  that  porpose  by  the  CbmoMbikM  ciHhe 
Mame,  on  the  6th  of  August  in  that  year.    The  result^  aa^reportetf  by 'Bi^ 
fbntames,  in  bis  Hittohre  det  Arbret,  ftc,  was  :  1.  That  the  wootf  Wtifr  moi^ 
resmou)^  than  that  of  P.  Larfdo,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  wtas'aittcft  l%Mely 
ih  the  ipropbrt  ion  of  25  or  26  to  2d :  2.  That  the  fibres  of  the  Ik-dh  it«l^^ 
iftrong,  and  well  able  to  resist  twisting:  and, 3.  That  bfitftsheS'lfldsr'fhbtt- 
knots  m%fat  be  used  for  topmasts ;  but  that  trees  teust  not  beehoito'Ai^thll' 
purpose  which  were  dther  stancting  singly,  or  in  thin  plantatiofis ;  66eaiis^ 
m  tne  ope  case,  their  trunks  were  ludy  to  be  strained  by  the  wind,  and  in  th^ 
other  to  be  uyufed  by  the  mnltiplidty  of  branches  causing  ktiote.     tf of#ftiK 
standing  the  favourable  nature  of  this  report,  it  appeaM  from  Maleslildrba  ami 
otliers,  that  all  the  previous  experiments  made  with  regard  to  asing  the  fsLtdtt 
for  the  masts  of  large  vessels  were  utnoccessfiil ;  prineipelh'  bedUErais^  dbe| 
tree,  when  of  sufSdent  height,  was  never  fotind  of  sufBkaeat  dbidcneas.'  ti 
remedy  this  defect,Varenne8  de  Fenille  suggested  the  tiunning  of  tfie  nalire 
t6T&t6,  to  allow  tiie  trees  to  acquire  greater  bulk  of  trunk ;  but  ft  was  fouttj 
ti)at^  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  encouraged  them  to  thro#  oat  braadi«^' 
andf  the  wood,  conse^nently,  became  foil  of  knoti.  BaudriHart,  in  t885,w«niiiy 
recommei^ds  plantmg  tiie  larch  in  the  forests  of  the  nortli  ami  midltH^diB 
France,  and  especially  in  mountainous  situations ;  qooting  from'  llarcyn*  i 
Miller  what  haa  been  done  in  Scotland  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  aad  othert: 
Delamarre,  in  1831,  acknowledges  hia  own  want  of  experience  in  this  ttee? 
and  states  that  in  Kormaddy,in  nis  ndghbouriiood,  the  larch  had  beeA  plaMef 
to  some  extent ;  and  that,  after  40  yearr  trial,  the  rate  of  growth  was  not  sati»4 
fiictory ;  and  thit  the  trees  had  the  grea^  (fisadvantage  of  not  disBemnaCing 
themselves  bv  thdr  seeds,  like  the  pine  and  fir  tri^.     Near  Coutaneea,  in 
Kormandy,  M.  1e  Com'te  de  Rambuteau  has  formed  a  plantation  of  lordies 
on  a  grand  scale,  with  a  view  to  study  the  value  of  that  spedes  as  a  timber  tree. 
In  Germany,  the  larch  has  been  introduced  into  plantations  in  WirteoiMg, 
Bavaria,  and  some  other  states ;  but,  as  it  is  mduenotis  in  several  disdricts,  m 
well  as  in  Poland,  it  is  less  planted  than  mignt  have  been  expected.    De 
Candolle  mentions  that  M.  De  Charpentier  expresses  admiration  of  the  ma^ 
nificent  plantations  of  larches  at  Moritzburg  and  at  Thorauz,  near  Dreadeil;* 
which  are  only  238  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.    They  grow  in  saiida  almost 
ptffe,  not  marshy,  but  habitually  and  moderately  moistened  by  the  filthttiontf 
tirom  large  ponds  in  the  ndghbourhood ;  and,  at  40  or  50  years'  growth,  they 
rival  in  size  the  most  beautnul  larches  of  the  Valkds. 

Poetical  AUunoru,  These  are  very  few.  The  larch  does  not  appear  ttl 
have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  (?redc  poets,  and  by  fow  of  the  iloiniai 
ones.  A  supposition  has,  indeed,  been  broached,  that  the  trees  into  w'kMf 
Ovid  describ^  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  to  have  been  turned  were  ndtbcl^  poiMN^ 
nor  ^ders^  but  larches.  This  suppositbn  appears  to  hate  been  foilimd  Ml 
the  dtctnnsta^ce  of  a  Boman  medal  having  been  foiind' wift  Ar^  ilMMb^Mi 
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it  jiaip<)'<eii  the  IbUowi^g  lioot  in  Ovidy  winch  Mem  to  aUtide  to  fowe  rffio* 

^  Hie  tew- aude  trm  ha  tsan  ofamber  mo, 
,n  ,.  Whicli  hardoi  into  value  by  the  suiw*' 

E^canTtdb  Us  that  the*' gummy  larch"  was  one  of  the  articles  burnt  to  drive 
dk^y  serpents.  Among  the  British  poets,  Ben  Jonson  mentions  the  larch. 
A  witch  says, -^ 

^  Ttt,  1  httvebnmgbt  to  help  jour  Towa 

Honed  poppy*  cypreM  bougfu. 

The  flg  tree  wUd  Uiat  growi  on  tomba, 
'  And  Juice  that  fkom  the  larch  tree  comei.'*        Maagmt  qf  Qmenn 

••i  , 

« .Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  larch,  according  to  Hartiff,  weighs 
66>ib4  ^3oz.  net  cmbic  foot  when  green,  and  36 lb.  6oz.  when  dry;  and 
atKMdipg  to  Kasthoffer,  it  lasts  four  times  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
q)eciea  of  AMtiim*  That  of  trees  produced  in  a  good  soil  is  of  a  yellowiah. 
^hilt^i  hu$i  that  of  trees-  grown  in  a  cold  and  elevated  situation  is  reddish  or 
hftrnn^BuA'^er^  hard*  m  a  suitable  situation,  the  timber  is  said,  to  come  ^ 
p^rfi^tio^  m  .40  y«Ars^  while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  years,  and  Aatt 

S,tket  SoQtoh  phm  80  years.  (Trans.  Soc  ArL^  voL  xxix.  p.  2d.)  ThoMgjfi 
\  wood  of  (he.  lai«h  i^ites-  with  difficulty,  and  a  fire  made  of  it  witl,xf  not 
attended  to,  exiinguish  itself  before  the  wood  is  half-consumed,  yet,  2f  properly 
vm^mftd,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  capable  of  producing  an  intense  heat ;  and 
B(».Hariig  ranks  it,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  beech,  as  1248  to  1540^ 
The.ichareoal  of  die  krch,  according  to  M.  De  Werneck,  is  more  rich  in 
cm^W  than  that  of  either  the  spruce  or  the  silver  fir,  but  less  so  than  the 
^  or  tbe  besch;  being  as  6409  to  7299  for  the  pine»  and  6400  to  7871  for 
tke  beech.  The  chared  of  the  larch  is  very  heavy,  and  weiEhs  1 6^ lb. 
(7|  kilemaames)  per  cubic  foot :  it  is  said  to  be  excellent  fi>r  iron  foundenes^ 
Tk  bark  of  young  larches  is  astrix^ent,  and  it  is  used  in  the  Alps  for  tanning 
li99ther}.  where  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  sometimes  given  to  eattle* 
fhe-on^ohjections  which  have  been  made  to  the  wood  of  this  tree  in  Britaia 
are^  according  to  Monteath,  its  being  so  remarkably  hard  to  season,  that  it  la 
^iMst  impossible  to  keep  it  firom  bending  and  twisting ;  and  that,  when  It  la 
fpioperlv  soisoncd,  it  is  so  very  bard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  work,  and  more 
jeme^iaily  tp  be  smoothed  on  the  sur&ce  with  the  plane.  To  remedy  the  evil 
w. twisting^  some  adopt  the  method  of  steeping  it  (whilst  m  the  loff}  in  water 
fi>r  twelfe  xnonths,  and  then  taking  it  out,  and  drying  it  for  twelve  months 
voce,  before  cutting  it  up.  Steammg  has  also  been  resorted  to  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  Monteath  prefers  apracdce  which  has  been  oflen  recommended* 
thot^  but  little  employed,  viz.  that  of  barking  the  tree  standing,  and  then 
leaving  it  a  year  before  it  is  cut  down. 

The  Uses  of  the  Wood  of  the  Ijtrch  in  France  and  Switzerland*  Accordii^ 
to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  resembles 
that  of  the  silver  fir;  and  each  annual  layer  consists  of  a  zone  of  very  hard 
i^ood  of  dark  orange,  and  a  zone  of  softer  wood  which  is  of  a  pale  orange 
or7elk>w.  The  President  de  hi  Tour  d'Aijpies,  who  has  written  copiously 
oa  the  OSes  of  the  larch,  says:  ''  The  wood  is  not  filled  with  knots,  like  tha^ 
ojt  the  spruce  fir  :  it  is  excellent  for  carpentry;  beams  made  of  it  are  very 
Stroqg,  and  not  subject  to  rot;  it  may  be  employed  safely  ui  damp  places,  as» 
mr  iBstance,  in  cellars ;  and  it  will  remain  sound  and  uninjured,  even  when 
ijesting  oa  the  earth."  Accordiqg  to  Rozier :  '*  Every  one  who  knows  the 
Larch  agrees  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  whether  for 
the  carpenter  or  the  cabinet-maker.  Its  strength  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  oak.  The  Germans  make  casks  of  it,  which  may  be  said  to  last  for  ever* 
Wid  from  which  the  spirituous  particles  of  the  wine  are  hardly  ever  found  to 
haye  evaporated.  In  Upper  Muphine,  Sav(w,  and  the  Pays  cb  Vaud»housea 
ace  bmlt  of  it»  by  placing  squared  trunks,  of  the  thickness  of  I  h^  one  upon 
aopther^in  ^ip(m^r  of  buildiiog  Iqg-houae8»(See  p«  |2123.)  The  heat  of  the 
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sun  melts  the  resin  contained  in  the  wood,  which,  numing  down  the  sides, 
fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  iogs ;  and  the  edifice,  thus  rendered  ioK 
penetrable  to  air  and  mobture,  will  It^t  for  centuries  without  alteration." 
This  tree,  says  Malesherbes,  **  is  the  highest,  the  straightest,  and  the  most 
incorruptible  of  all  the  Swiss  indigenous  woods.  It  is  excellent  for  all  pur- 
poses ;  and  is  so  much  sought  after,  that,  in  several  cantons  of  Switz^land, 
a  piece  of  larch  wood  costs  double  the  price  of  a  piece  of  oak  wood  of  the 
same  dimensions.**  Notwithstanding  this,  the  same  author  adds  that,  after 
many  experiments,  the  wood  of  the  larch  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  masts. 
(Seep.  2364.)  No  wood  remains  uninjured  by  water  longer  than  the  larch ; 
and,  ror  this  reason,  it  is  in  general  use,  in  France  and  Switzerland,  for  water- 
pipes.  At  Aix,  Marseilles,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Provence, 
where  the  land  is  frequently  irrigated,  the  pipes  used  to  convey  the  water  to 
the  ground  are  always  of  larch.  In  Provence,  it  is  also  much  used  by  the 
(»binet-maiers,  as,  from  the  closeness  of  its  grain,  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
(Nouv,  Du  Ham.)  Desfontaines,  in  his  Hittoire  des  Arbret  el  ArMuemi^, 
gives  a  very  interesting  report  made  by  M.  Boissel  de  Monville  on  the  uses 
of  the  larch.  This  account  confirms  what  previous  writers  had  asaerted 
respecting  the  durability  of  the  cottaces  in  the  Vallais ;  and  adds  that  larch 
wood  is  much  used,  in  Switzerland,  for  sningles  to  cover  the  roofs  of  the  houses^ 
and  for  vine  props.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  found  the  most  durable  of 
all  kinds  of  wood :  the  vine  props  made  of  it  are  never  taken  up ;  they  remain 
fixed  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  ^ears,  and  see  crop  after  crop  of  vines 
spring  up,  bear  their  fruit,  and  pensh  at  their  feet,  without  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay.  In  most  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  are  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  epoch  when  these  props  were  first  pkiced  there :  ttiey 
received  them  in  their  present  state  from  their  fiithers,  and  in  the  same 
state  the;^  will  transmit  them  to  their  sons.  Props  made  of  the  silver  fir, 
and  used  in  the  same  soil  for  the  same  purpose,  would  not  last  more  than  ten 
years.  In  traversine  the  forests  of  the  Alps,  continues  M.  Boissd,  **  I  found 
frequent  proofs  of  Uie  excellence  of  the  wood  of  the  larch.  The  l^tning 
often  strikes  and  shatters  these  trees,  the  winds  break  them,  uad  the 
effects  of  time  cause  them  to  perish  by  old  age ;  all  these  modes  of  destruc- 
tion, and  many  others,  made  me  find  a  great  number  of  mutilated  and  dead 
trees  in  these  forests.  Those  which  were  mutiUted  had  not  perished  oo 
that  account.  The  branches  which  remained  uninjured  were  still  growii^ 
with  vigour;  the  heart  wood  was  sound  and  unchanged;  and  the  tree  con- 
tinued to  live  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  wood,  even  of  those 
quite  dead,  showed  no  signs  of  decay,  and  had  evidently  remained  in  the  same 
state  a  great  number  of  years.  I  gathered  several  of'^the  branches^  and  di- 
vided some  of  the  trunks  of  the  dead  trees ;  and,  though  some  of  the  branches 
were  become  so  brittle  as  to  break  easily  with  the  fingers,  and  the  wood  of 
the  trunks  so  dry  as  to  separate  into  scales,  neither  s&>wed  the  least  a^gns 
of  rottenness.  The  silver  fir,  on  the  contrary,  when  broken  or  shattered  by 
lightning,  soon  perishes ;  and  the  wood  of  dead  trees,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  Mcomes  quite  rotten."  (^Hist*  de$  Arb»^  &c.,  ii.  p.  603.)  The  fine  mitt 
of  the  larch  wood,  its  durability,  and  its  not  being  subject  to  crack,  nave 
long  made  it  used  by  painters  for  their  palettes,  and  even  to  paint  their  pio^ 
tures  on.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  employed  for  this  puipose  by  the  ancients 
(lib.  xvi.  c.  39.) ;  and  Evelyn  tells  us  that  several  of  tne  paintings  of  Raphael 
are  on  larch  wood. 

The  retmoui  ProducU  of  the  Larch  are,  Venice  turpentine,  and  the  maniui 
de  firian^on ;  and  both  are  used  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  procured  from 
the  tree.  To  obtain  the  tunpentine,  trees  are  chosen  which  are  neither  too 
young  nor  too  old ;  as  only  full-grown  trees,  not  yet  in  a  state  of  decay,  will 
yield  good  turpentine.  When  uie  sap  b^ns  to  be  in  motion  in  spring,  if  a 
few  drops  of  turpentine  are  seen  exuding  from  the  bark,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
tree  is  full  of  resinous  juice;  and,  if  the  trunk  were  ^lit,  there  would  be 
found,  6  in.  or  6  in.  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  8  in.  or  10  in.  from  the 
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terk,  setera!  depots^  of  liquid  resin,  contained  in  cavities  which  are  sorae- 
ttmes'l  in.  thick.  Sin.  or  4 in.  broad,  and  as  much  in  height.     In  a  trunk  of 
40ft.  in  length,  as  many  as  six  of  these  large  reser^^oirs  of  liquid  resin  have 
been  found,  and  several  smaller  ones.     When  the  wood  of  a  tree  cut  down 
in  this  state  is  sawed  up,  a  cut  with  a  hatchet  will  make  the  turpentine  flow 
abundantly;  and  the  sawyers  often  find  the  movement  of  the  saw  impeded  by 
it.    Young  and  vigorous  larches  have  none  of  these  reservoirs,  which  appear 
not  to  be  formed  till  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  growth;  and  it  is  conse- 
ouently  in  this  state  only  that  the  tree  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  being  pierced  for 
the  extraction  of  its  ream.    The  peasants  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Pays  de  Valid,  use  augers  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  which  they  pierce 
the  full-grown  larches  in  different  places,  beginning  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the 
gpoundi  and  mounting  gradually  to  10ft.  or  12ft.     They  choose,  generally, 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,   and,  where  practicable,  the  knots  formed  by 
fafanches  which  have  been  broken  or  cut  off,  and  through  which  the  turpen- 
tine is  seen  exuding  naturally.     The  holes  are  always  made  in  a  slanting 
direction,  in  order  that  the  turpentine  may  flow  out  of  them  more  freely;  and 
care  is  always  taken  not  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  tree.     To  these 
holes  are  fixed  gutters  made  of  larch  wood,  which  are  1 J  in.  wide,  and  from 
16 in.  to  20 in.  long.     One  of  the  ends  of  each  gutter  terminates  in  a  peg, 
throuffh  the  centre  of  which  is  bored  a  hole  about  IJin.  in  diameter.    TJiis 
end  or  the  gutter  is  forced  into  the  hole  made  in  the  tree,  and  the  other  end  is, 
led 'into  a  small  bucket,  or  trough,  which  recwves  the  turpentine.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  larches  are  abundant,  says  Du  Hamel,  paiticularly  in  the  Bri- 
an^nnais  and  the  Vallais,  may  be  seen,  in  the  fine  weather  of  spring,  a 
|»odigious  quantity  of  little  buckets  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  each  attached  to 
a  tree  by  a  slender  tube,  or  gutter,  through  which  the  clear  limpid  turpen- 
tine, glittering  in  the  sun,  trickles  down,  and  soon  fills  the  bucket ;  while 
every  morning  and  evening,  the  peasants  hasten  from  tree  to  tree,  examining 
their  buckets,  takingaway  or  emptying  those  that  are  full,  and  replacing  them 
with  empty  ones.    This  harvest,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  continues  from  May 
till  ♦^CTJtembcr ;  and  the  turpentine  requires  no  other  nreparation,  to  render 
it  fit  for  sale,  than  straining  it  through  a  coarse  haur  cloth,  to  free  it  from 
leaves,  or  anv  other  accidental  impurities  that  may  have  fallen  into  it.  When 
a  hole  made  in  a  tree  does  not  produce  turpentine,  or  when  the  turpentine 
ceases  to  flow,  the  hole  is  stopped  with  a  peg,  and  not  opened  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.    When  these  holes  are  reopened,  the  turpentine  is  generally 
found  to  flow  from  them  in  greater  abundance  than  from  the  other  holes  in 
the  tree,  and  they  continue  to  give  still  more  and  more,  till  the  flow  of  the 
sap  is  stopped  in  autumn  by  the  cold.     A  fiill-grown  healthy  larch,  if  tapped 
when  of  the  proper  age,  will  yield  7  lb.  or  8  lb.  of  turpentine  every  year,  for 
40  or  50  years. 

The  wood  of  a  tree  from  which  the  resin  has  been  extracted  is  never  used 
for  building  purposes :  it  is,  indeed,  only  good  to  burn;  and  the  charcoal 
made  from  it  is  very  much  lighter  than,  and  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to, 
that  made  from  larches  which  have  not  been  deprived  of  their  resin.     Tl»e 
tutpcntine  of  the  larch  is  called  Venice  turpentine,  because  it  used  formerly  . 
to  be  sent  to  England  and  the  north  of  Europe  only  from  that  commercial 
crty.    Ft  should  be  clear,  transparent,  free  from  all  irapurities,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  syrup,  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  disagreeal^Ie  smell. 
It  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  particularly  in  veterinary  surgery  ;  and  it 
18  reckoned  excellent  to  draw  out  thorns,  splinters,  &c.,  and  to  cure  ulcers 
and  old  wounds  which  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  gangrene.     It  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  what  are  called  drawing  plasters,  and  also  for  making  several 
kinds  of  vamidh.  It  is  sometimes  distilled  with  the  addition  of  water,  like  tlie  ' 
turpentine  of  the  pinaster ;  biit  its  essential  oil,  colophony,  Ac,  are  very  ' 
inferior  to  those  produced  by  distilling  the  turpentine  of  any  other  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe. 
The  Manna  o/Brianfon  is  a  kind  of  sap  of  a  sweetish  but  insipid  taste, 
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which,  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  (hiring  the  months  of  June  and  Judy, 
exudes,  according  to  some,  during  the  night,  from  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots ;  but  which,  according  to  others,  transpires  from  the  buds  and  leares, 
on  which  it  coagulates  in  the  form  of  little  white  glutinous  gzains,  which  are 
easily  scraped  off.  In  the  morning,  young  larch  trees,  before  they  are  struck 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  be  found  covered  with  it ;  but  the  grains,  if  not 
gathered,  will  soon  disappear.  Very  cold  winds  prevent  the  Tormation  of 
this  substance,  which  is  called  manne  de  Brianfoji,  because  it  is  found  in  most 
abundance  in  that  country.  It  resembles  the  manna  of  the  flowering  ash 
((Xrnus  rotundifolia,  see  p.  1242.),  but  is  less  purgative.  It  is  not  much 
used,  as  but  very  little  is  produced,  except  in  Brian9on  ^  and,  even  there»  it 
is  very  difficult  to  collect  before  it  melts. 

TTie  Leaves  of  the  larch,  Kasthoffer  considers  as  less  injurious  to  pasture 
than  those  of  any  other  pine  or  fir ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  says  that 
they  are  better  worth  collecting  as  a  manure,  '^^ev  are  eaten  in  Switseriaod 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  but  less  eagerly  than  those  of  the  evei^een  pines  and 
firs ;  because  they,  being  deciduous,  are  only  to  be  found  in  an  eatable,  that 
is  green,  state,  when  the  more  palatable  food  of  grass  is  abundant. 

Uses  of  the  Larch  in  Britain,  Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  uses 
of  this  tree,  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  1777,  when 
the  oldest  larch  trees  in  Scotland  could  not  have  been  above  50  years  old, 
and,  doubtless,  none  of  them  had  been  cut  down ;  as  the  earliest  notice  of 
one  of  the  Athol  larches  having  been  felled  is  in  that  year.  (See  App,  to  Gen. 
Rep,  of  Scot.,  vol.  iv.  p.  493.)  Dr.  Anderson's  sources  of  information,  thei^ 
fore,  must  have  been  foreign  authors,  the  more  important  of  whom  have 
been  already  quoted.  The  first  British  author  who  treats  of  the  value  of 
the  wood  of  the  larch  at  length,  and  from  his  own  experience,  is  Pontey ; 
who,  in  his  Forest  Pruner,  tne  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1805, 
states  that  the  larch  excels  foreign  fir  in  all  the  following  respects :  — 

'M .  It  is  much  clearer  of  knots,  provided  a  very  small  degree  of  attention 
be  paid  to  it,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  growth. 

"  2.  It  is  more  durable ;  for  though  it  produces  dead  knots,  when  neglected, 
still  it  produces  no  rotten  ones,  or  what  carpenters  call  cork-knots.  The 
fact  is,  that  not  only  the  heart  and  sap  of  the  wood,  but  even  the  bark,  are 
so  durable  a  nature,  that  we  know  no  mc»ns  of  estimating  when  anv  one  of 
them  will  decay,  except  under  some  species  of  mismanagement.  There  is  a 
particular  criterion  by  which  larch  is  distinguishable  from  any  other  wood, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  decisive  proof  of  its  durability ;  viz.  the  dead 
knots,  or  branches,  wood  and  bark,  being  always  found  fast  wedged^  as  it  were, 
in  the  timber;  so  that  every  knot  of  that  description  has  a  sort  of  ring  round 
it  nearly  black.  Any  person  who  has  larches  growing,  of  some  tolerable  age^ 
ma^  convince  himself  of  their  durability,  by  examining  their  dead  branches ; 
which,  whether  great  or  small,  are  never  found  rotten. 

"3.  Larch  is  much  less  liable  to  shrink  than  foreign  deaL  It  is  well 
known  that  the  latter  is  exceedingly  liable  to  that  defect,  in  the  first  instance; 
and  the  joiners  tell  us  that,  when  a  board  of  it  has  been  twenty  years  in  use, 
if  planed  over  again,  it  will  again  shrink :  but  not  so  with  larch  ;  for,  if  well 
dned  at  first,  it  never  shrinks  at  all. 

"  A  piece  of  larch  wood,  split  from  the  root  end  of  a  slab,  was  we^ed  at 
different  periods.  The  tree  having  been  cut  down  in  Augost  pr^wding, 
and  sawn  up  a  few  days  previous  to  the  first  weighing,  gave  the  following 
resuIlB  :  — 


Date  when  weighed. 

IK  ox. 

Date  when  weighed. 

lb. 

OK 

"1799,    Ut  October      - 

• 

12    11 

**  1790,   9th  December,    . 

-       7 

11 

19Ch  October 

. 

10     4 

aoth  December,    . 

,       7 

9 

esth  October       - 

- 

9     0 

1800,  31tt  January, 

-       7 

9 

13th  November,  - 

- 

7    IS 

**  The  weighing  has  often  been  repeated  since,  but  no  variation  was  found 
while  it  was  m  the  same  place ;  namelv,  a  dry  room  over  one  where  a  good 
fire  was  kept.    The  piece  is  nearly  all  sap  wood.    From  which  we  gather 
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diis  important  information ;  the  larch  may  be  perfectly  seasoned  in  three 
months,  with  a  very  moderate  heat,  and  probably  much  sooner,  as  the  next 
circumstance  to  be  noted  seems  to  show.  When  wood  can  lose  no  more 
weight,  we  take  it  for  granted  it  is  perfectly  seasoned ;  and,  as  this  is  so 
soon  attained  by  the  larch,  there  can  remain  no  just  apprehensions  of  its 
shrinking. 

"4.  Larch  will  not  crack,  with  any  degree  of  heat  that  can  be  called  tole- 
fable,  when  in  plank  or  boards,  or  when  the  poles  are  split  as  rails.  When 
m  bulk  (that  is  not  sawn  up),  the  case  is  not  different,  provided  the  bark 
remains  upon  it ;  but  if  that  be  taken  off  while  the  wood  is  green,  it  cracks 
considerably,  as  will  be  noticed  under  the  seventh  head. 

"  5.  Lardi  is  much  more  tough  than  foreign  deal.  It  splits  with  great 
di£Sculty,  and  never  in  any  length  with  the  grain.  Foreign  deal  being  so 
exceedingly  apt  to  split,  can  seldom  be  used  very  thin ;  but  the  larch  may 
be  used  as  thin  as  the  sawders  can  cut  it,  without  any  danger  on  that  head. 

**  6.  it  has  two  properties,  the  first  of  which  the  foreign  deal  does  not  pos- 
sess, and  the  second  bat  in  a  very  inferior  degree ;  namely,  its  beautiful  colour, 
and  its  capability  of  receiving  a  degree  of  polish  equal  to  any  wood  yet 
known,  and  much  superior  to  the  finest  mahogany, 

**  7.  It  may  be  used  in  situations  where  the  best  foreign  deal  proves  of 
very  short  duration ;  namely,  as  posts  for  every  description  of  fencing.*' 

ihe  knotty  tops  of  some  larch  trees  were  sawn,  in  1800,  into  scantlings  of 
about  l^in.  square,  for  the  purpose  of  staking  and  tying  up  plants  in  Mr. 
Pontey*s  nursery.  On  examining  their  condition  four  years  afterwards,  the 
whole  of  them  were  perfectly  sound  above  ground,  the  only  symptoms  of 
decay  appearing  on  the  sappy  parts  of  the  wood,  that  had  been  in  the  ground. 
A  larch  post,  which,  in  1800,  nad  been  in  the  ground  upwards  of  20  years, 
H'as  perfectly  sound  above  ground,  and  not  decayed  under  it  deeper  than  the 
sap  wood ;  and,  where  the  bark  was  not  removed  under  ground,  even  the  sap 
wood  was  uninjured.  (For.  Prun,,  ed.  4.,  p.  83.) 

Matthew  is  the  next  British  author  who  writes  on  the  uses  of  the  larch 
from  his  own  experience;  and  his  work  On  Naval  Ttni^er  is  dated  1831. 
The  larch,  compared  with  pines  and  firs,  he  says,  has  the  timber  much 
stronger  when  young,  and  even  when  the  trunk  is  under  a  foot  in  diameter, 
than  when  old  and  large.  Near  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  timber  is  ver^ 
inferior,  and  deficient  in  toughness,  to  what  it  is  at  the  root.  The  wood  is 
finer  grained,  and  has  fewer  large  knots,  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine.  A  thin 
larch  board,  when  dried,  is  at  once^rong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light. 
It  is  difficult  to  split  larch  even  by  wedges ;  which  is  owing  to  the  netted 
structure  oi  the  fibres  of  the  wood :  whereas  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
as  of  other  pines,  is  easily  split,  owing  to  its  reedy  structure,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  running  parallel  to  each  other,  with  comparativelv  very  few  transverse 
ones.  Some  experiments  conducted  at  Woolwich,  which  will  be  hereafler 
given,  show  the  strength  of  Highland  larch  to  be  to  that  of  the  Riga  pine 
as  1000  to  804 ;  and  to  that  of  white  American  pine  (P.  5tr6bus),  as  1000  to 
824.  In  Scotland,  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  stronger  than  the  Scotch 
pine ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  sawyers  employed  to  cut  it  up  have  one  fourth 
more  pay  when  cutting  larch,  than  when  cutting  pine.  The  larch,  compared 
with  any  other  of  t^e  Conlferse,  Matthew  justly  observes,  ''has  comparatively 
smaller  and  more  numerous  branches ;  and,  consequently,  the  timber  is  freer 
from  large  knots,  and  has  more  equable  strength,  as  well  in  small  spars,  as 
when  large  and  cut  into  joists  and  beams ;  provided  the  timber  be  not  too  far  up 
the  tree.  {On  Naval  Thnber,  p.  105.)  The  larch,  says  Mr.  Sang,  will  arrive  at 
a  usefiil  timber  size  in  one  half  or  a  third  part  of  the  time,  in  general,  which  the 
Scotch  fir  requires ;  and  the  timber  of  the  larch,  at  30  or  40  years  old,  when 
placed  in  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  production  of  perfect  timber,  is  in 
every  rc»spect  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  fir  at  100  years  old.  (Plant. 
Kal!)  The  price  of  the  wood  of  the  larch,  in  Scotland,  at  the  present  time 
(1837),  varies  from  2d.  to  4</.  per  cubic  foot  more  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
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**  The  larch/'  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  obserres/'  is  unquestioiiably  by  much 
the  most  enduring  timber  we  have.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  whilst  the  red  wood, 
or  heart  wood,  is  not  formed  at  all  in  the  other  resinous  trees  till  they  have  lived 
for  a  cood  many  years,  the  larch,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  to  make  it  soon 
after  it  b  planted ;  and,  whikt  you  may  fell  a  Scotch  fir  of  30  years  old, 
and  find  no  redwood  in  it,  you  can  hardly  cut  down  a  young  larch  large 
enough  to  be  a  widking-stick,  without  finding  just  such  a  proportion  of  red 
wood,  compared  to  its  diameter  as  a  tree,  as  you  will  find  in  the  largest  larch 
in  the  forest  compared  to  its  diameter.**  {Laud.  Gilp,^  i.  p.  153.) 

For  Naval  Purposes^  Matthew  observes,  the  larch,  fi'om  its  general  lateral 
toughness  (particularly  the  root),  and  from  its  lightness,  seems  better  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  shot-proof  vessels,  than  any  other  timber.*'  It  has 
been  used  for  ship-building  in  the  Tay,  he  says,  since  1810;  and  there  were,  in 
1830,  several  thousand  tons  of  shipping  constructed  of  it.  "  The  Athole 
frigate,  built  of  it  about  1818 ;  the  Larch,  a  fine  brig,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Athole  several  vears  earlier ;  and  many  other  vessels,  built  more  recently ; 

Erove  that  larch  is  as  valuable  for  naval  purposes  as  the  most  sanguine 
ad  anticipatCKd.  The  first  instance  we  have  heard  of  British  larch  being 
used  in  this  manner  was  in  a  sloop  repaired  with  it  about  1808.  The  person 
to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  who  had  sailed  it  himself,  stated  to  us,  unme- 
diately  after  its  loss,  that  this  sloop  had  been  built  of  oak  about  36  years 
before;  that  at  18  years  old  her  upper  timbers  were  so  much  decayed  as 
to  require  renewal,  which  was  done  with  larch ;  that  18  years  after  this 
repair,  the  sloop  went  to  pieces  on  the  remains  of  the  pier  of  Metbel,  Fife- 
shure,  and  the  top  timbers  and  second  foot*hooks  of  larch  were  washed  ashore 
as  tough  and  sound  as  when  first  put  into  the  vessel,  not  one  spot  of  decay 
appearing.  The  owner  of  a  larch  brig,  who  had  employed  her  for  several 
years  on  tropical  voyages,  also  assures  us  that  the  timber  will  wear  well  in  any 
climate,  and  adds  that  he  would  prefer  larch  to  any  other  kind  of  wood,  espe- 
cially for  small  vessels ;  he  also  states  that  the  deck  of  this  brig,  composed  of 
larch  planks,  stood  the  tropical  heat  well,  and  that  it  did  not  warp  or  shrink, 
as  was  apprehended. 

''  Larcn  knees  are  possessed  of  such  strength  and  durability,  and  are  of  such 
adaptation  by  their  figure  and  toughness,  wat,  were  a  sufficient  quantity  in 
the  market,  and  their  qualities  generally  known,  we  believe  that  none  else 
would  be  used  for  vessels  of  any  description  of  timber,  even  for  our  war  navy 
of  oak.  The  knees  of  vessels  have  a  number  of  strong  bolts,  generally  of 
iron,  passing  through  them  to  secure  the  beam-ends  to  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
Larch  knees  are  the  more  suited  for  this,  as  they  do  not  split  in  the  driving  of 
the  bolts,  and  contain  a  resinous  gum,  which  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron. 

*'  In  all  places  where  larch  has  become  known,  it  has  completely  superseded 
other  timber  for  clinker-built  boats,  surpassing  all  others  in  strength,  light- 
ness, and  durability.  For  this  purpose,  young  trees  of  about  0  in.  in  diameter, 
in  root-cuts  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length  (for  as  you  ascend  the  tree,  the 
timber  deteriorates  greatly),  with  a  gentle  bend  at  one  end,  such  as  the  larch 
often  receives  from  the  south-west  wind,  are  the  most  suitable.  The  log 
should  be  kept  in  the  bark  till  used ;  and,  in  dry  weather,  the  boards  put  upon 
the  boat's  side  within  two  or  three  days  from  being  suwn  out,  as  no  timber 
we  are  acquainted  with  parts  sooner  with  its  moisture  than  larch ;  and  the 
boards  do  not  work  or  bend  pleasantly  when  dry.  When  dried,  the  thin 
larch  board  is  at  once  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light. 

'^  For  rural  Purposes  gencrallyy  Jarch  is  incomparably  the  best  adapted  tim- 
ber, especially  for  rails,  fences,  or  out-door  fabrics  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather.  It  is  also  getting  into  use  for  implements  of  husbandry,  such  as 
harrows,  ploughs,  and  carts.  We  have  seen  a  larch  upright  paling,  the  timber 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  charred  posts,  haid  only  been  eight 
years  in  growing,  standing  a  good  fence,  sixteen  years  old,  decked  out  by 
moss  and  lichen  m  all  the  hoary  garniture  of  time. 
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**  In  the  CbtuhttcHon  ofBmkUngs,  larch  is  valuable  onlv  for  the  grosser  parts, 
as  beams,  lintels,  joists,  couples.  For  the  finer  boarded  part,  it  is  so  much 
disposed  to  warp,  and  so  dimcult  to  be  worked,  as  genmlly  to  preclude  use. 
It  IS,  however,  asserted  that,  if  larch  be  seasoned  bv  standing  two  years  with 
the  bark  stripped  from  the  bole  before  being  cut  clown,  the  timber  becomes 
manageable  for  the  finer  house-work." 

The  DurabUUy  of  the  Larch,  when  altemaiefy  exposed  to  Water  and  Air,  was 
proved  by  an  experiment  made  in  the  river  Thames,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol.  "Posts,"  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  ''of  equal 
thickness  and  strength,  some  of  larch  and  others  of  oak,  were  driven  down 
facing  the  river  wall,  where  they  were  alternately  covered  with  water  by  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  led  dry  b^  its  fall.  This  species  of  alternation  is  the 
most  trying  of  all  circumstances  for  the  endurance  of  timber ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  oaken  posts  decayed,  and  were  twice  renewed,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years ;  whilst  those  which  were  made  of  larch  remained  altogether  un- 
changed. •*  We  had  ourselves,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  ''occasion  to 
erect  a  foot-bridge  to  a  pleasure  walk  over  a  sunk  road,  and  this  we  ordered  to 
be  constructed  of  two  long  stretching  beams,  covered  transversely  with  larch 
planks.  In  14  or  15  years  afterwards,  we  discovered  symptoms  of  decay  in 
the  bridge,  and  ordered  the  carpenter  to  new  plank  it ;  but,  when  he  came  to 
carry  our  directions  into  execution,  he  discovered  that  the  whole  planks  were 
quite  sound,  with  the  exception  of  three ;  and  that  these  three,  which  were 
rotten  almost  to  powder,  were  Scotch  fir  planks,  which  had  been  taken  in 
a  hurry,  at  the  time  the  bridge  was  built,  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the 
original  number  of  the  larch  planks."  (Laud,  Gilp,,  i.  p.  154.) 

in  Mili-work,  and  especially  for  mill  axles,  where  oak  only  used  formerly 
to  be  employed,  larch  has  been  substituted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  1806, 
with  the  best  effect.  In  the  winterof  that  year,  in  cutting  up  an  old  decayed 
mill  wheel.  His  Grace  found  those  parts  of  the  water  cogs  which  had  been 
repaired  with  larch  in  1786,  though  black  on  the  surface,  on  the  hatchet  being 
applied,  as  sound  and  fresh  as  when  put  up. 

In  Railroads,  it  is  found  to  form  excellent  sleepers,  and  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  it  in  1836  and  1837,  for  this  purpose,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
supplied  even  with  the  extensive  plantations  in  Scotland. 

As  Hop  Poles  and  Stakes  for  Plants,  no  wood  whatever  equals  the  larch. 
For  these  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  planted  close,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with 
trunks  of  the  requisite  degree  of  slenderness ;  for,  when  planted  thin,  the 
stems  are  apt  to  become  disproportionately  thick  below,  as  Cobbett  describes 
to  be  the  case  with  the  sweet  chestnut.  (See  p.  1996.)  We  have  seen  the 
larch,  at  3  ft.  apart,  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  between  40  h.  and  50  ft.,  with 
clear  straight  stems,  admirably  adapted  for  hop-poles,  and  for  poles  for  orna- 
mental purposes  in  gardens ;  such  as  staking  roses,  forming  arches  and  rustic 
work  for  training  creepers,  espaliers  for  fruit  trees,  &c.  Even  the  young  trees, 
which  have  been  allowed  to  attain  the  height  of  4fl.  or  5  ft.  in  nursery  lines, 
make  excellent  props  for  the  more  delicate  plants ;  and,  when  used  with  the 
bark  on,  will  last,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

As  Guards  for  single  Trees  and  small  Groups,  the  larch  possesses  the  advan- 
t^es  of  strength  to  resist  the  rubbing  of  cattle ;  of  durability  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry ;  and  of  economy,  because, 
when  the  bark  is  kept  on,  the  expense  of  painting  or  Kyanising  is  unnecessary. 
As  live  and  as  dead  Fences,  the  larch  possesses  peculiar  properties,  bearing 
the  shears  apparently  as  well  as  the  spruce.  (See  p.  2306.)  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  once  saw  a  very  pretty  larch  fence  in  a  gentleman's  pleasure- 
ground  near  Loch  Lomond.  **  The  trees  were  planted  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other ;  and,  being  clipped,  were  half  cut  through  towards  the  top, 
and  bent  down  over  each  other.  In  many  instances,  the  top  shoot  of  the 
one  had  insinuated  itself  into  that  a^acent  to  it,  so  as  to  have  become  cor- 
porally united  to  it ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  actually  found  one  top 
that  had  so  inserted  itself,  which,  having  been  rather  deeply  cut  originally  by 
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the  hedge  bill,  bad  actually  detached  itself  from  the  parent  stock,  and  was  now 
growing  grafted  on  the  other,  with  the  lower  part  of  it  pointing  upwards  into 
the  air !"  (Laud.  GUp.^  i.  p.  157.) 

A  Larch  Hedge,  which  immediateltf  became  a  Fence^  was  formed,  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  to  enclose  a  four-acre  field  of  high,  dry,  and  rather  poor  land,  in  the 
following  manner :  —  A  ditch  was  dug,  4  ft.  wide,  in  the  direction  of  the  fence  ; 
and  Mr.  Gorrie  having  some  plantations  of  larches,  of  nine  years'  standing,  on 
an  acyacent  eminence,  which  required  thinnins,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  construct  of  them  a  live  fence  that  would  have  imme^ 
diate  effect ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  had  them  taken  up  carefully,  as  marked 
out  for  thinning,  about  the  beginning  of  March.    He  employed  two  other  men 
in  planting  them  among  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  4-ft.  ditch ;  he  holding 
the  tree,  and  giving  it  Sie  intended  position.     It  occurred  to  Mr.  Gonic  that 
wind-waving  was  one  principal  preventive  of  the  growth  of  larches  transplanted 
at  that  age,  which  would  be  avoided  by  laying  the  trees  in  a  slanting  direction  ; 
besides,  fewer  trees  would  form  an  efficient  fence,  than  if  standing  perpen- 
dicularly.   "  The  trees  were  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  long,  and  were  laid  at  about 
an  angle  of  30^  with  the  horizon,  the  tops  inclining  a  little  over  the  ditch  to 
the  interior  of  the  field,  whence  the  danger  from  cattle  attempting  to  break 
through  was  to  be  apprehended ;  the  suiroce  of  the  ditch  bank  being  about 
from  I  ft.  8  in.  to  2  ft.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  roots  about  3  in.  below  that  surface,  when  the  auth  was  dreMed 
off*.     The  plants  were  well  feathered  to  the  bottom  with  side  branches,  which 
were  all  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  ;  and  at  the  surface  the  roots  were 
from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  distant,  but  the  stems,  or  centres,  of  the  trees,  from  the 
sloping  direction  given  them,  were  only  from  I  ft.  3  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  distant, 
centre  from  centre,  which,  with  the  branches,  presented  an  obstruction  appa- 
rently more  formidable  than  really  so ;  and  which  had  the  effisct  of  preventmg 
any  of  the  enclosed  horses  or  cattle  from  making  an  attempt  at  taking  a  leap. 
The  expense  of  digging  the  ditch  and  planting  did  not  exceed  1#.  per  Scotch  Mi 
(18  ft.  6  in.)  ;  and  thus  an  effective  live  fence  was  put  up,  at  less  than  would 
have  erected  a  3-railed  paling,  the  decay  of  which  would  commence  the  day 
on  which  it  was  erected ;  while  the  living  larches,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  almost  useless,  will  acquire  yearly  strength,  which  will  soon  present  an 
insurmountable  harrier  to  the  passage  of  live  stock  ;  besides  affording  irame- 
diate  shelter,  which  will  be  annually  increasing.    This  year  I  find  (as  was  to  be 
expected)  the  leading  shoot  begins  to  assume  a  perpendicular  direction ;  and 
every  fourth  or  fifth  tree,  I  intend  to  allow  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  when 
the  proprietor  of  future  times  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  them  cut  up  for 
naval  timber.     I  did  not  expect  that  every  plant  transplanted  at  tiial  i^ 
should  grow  ;  and  the  dry  weather  which  followed  in  the  summer  of  1831 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  success :  about  80  plants  died  of  760. 
These  I,  this  spring,  interlined  with  young  plants  of  about  3  ft.  in  length,  trans- 
planted larches  from  the  nursery,  inserted  under  the  back-gone  plant,  the 
dead  branches  of  which  gave  the  young  plant,  with  a  little  assistance,  the 
proper  direction.     In  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  planted  a  row 
of  young  transplanted  larches  from  the  nursery  at  about  1  h,  VMirt,  and  1  ft. 
separate  from  the  old  plants,  to  which  they  had  a  contrary  direction  gtren 
them.     Here  I  should  nave  taken  blame  to  myself,  if  I  had  to  reoord  the 
death  of  a  single  plant.    The  whole  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  I 
can,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  recommend  the  process  to  those  who 
may  have  upland  fences  to  form,  and  thinnings  of  larches  of  9  or  10  years' 
standing  to  spare.  —  Arch.  Gorrie.  Annat  Gardens^  Oct,  1.  1832."    Mr.  iiorne 
informs  us  (December,  1837)  that  these  larches  have  thriven  amazingly,  and 
that  the  trees  placed  in  a  slanting  position  now  form  most  beautiful  curves. 

Dead  Fences  of  larch  branches,  wattled  between  large  stakes,  have  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  found  to  last  many  years.  Young  larch 
trees  have  also  been  planted  (after  being  killed  by  being  left  several  months 
out  of  the  soil)  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  for  shelter  in  a  garden ;  and  found  to 
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have  the  advantage  of  producmg  shelter  and  shade  without  exhausting  the  soil 
by  their  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  live  hedges. 

T%e  Bark  of  the  Larch  has  iong  been  used  for  tanning  in  its  native  Country 
(see  p.  2365.),  and  it  seems  first  to  have  been  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
Britain,  by  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  of  the  Woodlands,  near  Durham,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  (See  Gen,  Rep.  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p«  501.) 
According  to  Monteath,  when  the  best  oak  bark  is  121,  I2s.  per  ton,  the  best 
larch  bark  is  51.  5s,  In  general,  he  considers  the  bark  of  the  larch  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  birch ;  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  generally  used  for 
the  purposes  of  tanning  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

As  a  Nurse  Tree^  we  have  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  spruce 
(p.  ^305.),  diat  the  birch  can  be  by  no  means  recommended.  By  its  vigorous 
growth,  it  robs  die  soil  of  what  ought  to  nourish  the  trees  to  be  protected ; 
and,  by  its  long,  flexible,  spiny  shoots,  it  not  only  overtops  them,  but  lashes 
and  injures  the  leading  shoots  of  the  young  trees. 

Mr.  Gorrie  tell  us,  however,  that  *'  an  exception  may  be  taken  in  favour  of 
the  larch,  as  a  nurse  to  the  oak,  the  roots  of  which  descend  below  the  range 
of  those  of  the  larch.  Its  openness  accords  with  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
oak  in  winter,  and  thus  allows  the  tree  to  acquire  protecting  properties, 
before  the  nurses  are  removed.  I  have  always  found  the  oak  to  thrive,  and 
acquire  vigour,  when  nursed  by  larches.  Of  course,  lashing  and  overtopping 
most  be  prevented,  but  this  is  easily  done." 

T%e  Improvement  of  the  Sod  in  which  the  Larch  grows  is  one  of  those  import* 
ant  results  first  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  is  thus  described :  — 
"  The  lower  and  stronger  branches  meet  together  in  six  or  seven  years  after 
pkmting,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  matting  over  the  ground.  The  air  and 
light  being  excluded  bv  them,  all  plants  that  are  under  them  die.  At  the 
same  time,  the  annual  deposit  of  leaves  from  them,  bv  means  of  decompo- 
sition, forms,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  soil  of  considerable  depth.  At  the  age 
of  24,  the  larches  lose  the  spines  on  the  lower  branches  altogether,  and  that 
is  the  natural  mark  of  their  being  ready  to  be  removed  by  thinning,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  On  the  air  being  readmitted  by  the  removal  of  the  trees, 
the  surface  of  the  new*made  soil  wherever  it  has  been  formed,  even  among 
the  rocks,  becomes  immediately  covered  with  natural  grasses,  among  which  the 
Hdlojs  mdllis  and  H.  lanatus  seem  to  predominate.  These  grasses  continue 
to  grow,  and  to  thicken  into  a  sward,  by  the  annual  tofMlressing  which  they 
receive  from  a  continued  deposition  of  leaves.  The  improvement  of  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  for  pasturage,  by  means  of  the  larch,  appears 
to  be  a  property  peculiar  to  this  tree.  This  pasturage  is  quite  capable  of 
improving  the  condition  of  cattle  either  in  winter  or  summer."*  (Highl,  Soc, 
Trans,^  vol.  xi.  p.  188.)  The  grasses  here  mentioned,  Mr.  Gorrie  observes, 
"  are  bad  pasture  grasses,  and  should  be  discouraged ;  but,  as  already  ob- 
served (p.  2363.),  finer  grasses  will  grow  under  these  trees. 

Am  an  ornamental  7V^,  the  larch  is  generally  considered  to  produce  a  very 
^ood  effect,  particularly  in  hilly  scenery.  It  is  admired,  says  Baudrillart, "  for 
Its  pyramid^  shape  and  spiry  head ;  for  the  tender  green,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  its  foliage ;  and  for  its  female  catkins,  which  spread  over  the  tree, 
and,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  resemble  wood  strawberries  in  their  form,  colour, 
and  size;  contrasting  strongly  with  the  pale  green  of  the  beautiful  tufts  of 
leaves  with  which  the  branches  are  uniformly  furnished.  Placed  singly  on  a 
lawn,  or  rising  from  a  group  of  other  trees,  this  species  is  rarely  surpassed  in 
beauty."  The  opinions  of  some  English  writers  of  acknowledged  taste  are, 
however,  very  different  from  this.  Gilpin  says :  "  The  larch  we  have  in 
England,  compared  with  the  larch  of  the  Alps,  is  a  diminutive  plant.  It  is 
little  more  than  the  puny  inhabitant  of  a  garden,  or  the  embellishment  of 
some  trifling  artificial  scene.  The  characters  of  grand  and  noble  seldom 
belong  to  it.  It  is,  however,  an  elegant  tree ;  though,  in  our  soil  at  least,  it 
is  too  formal  in  its  growth.  Among  its  native  steeps,  its  form,  no  doubt,  is 
fully  picturesque,  when  the  storms  of  many  a  century  have  shattered  its 
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eoual  sides,  and  given  contrast  and  variety  to  ita  boughs."  (For,  Seen,) 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Detcription  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes^  says  :  "  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  larch,  till  it  has  outgrown  the  size  of  a  shrub, 
shows,  when  looked  at  singly,  some  el^ance  in  form  and  appearance ;  espe- 
cially in  spring,  decorated  as  it  then  is  by  the  pink  tassels  of  its  blossoms : 
but,  as  a  tree,  it  is  less  than  any  other  pleasing.  Its  branches  (for  bouf^  it 
has  none)  have  no  variety  in  the  youth  of  the  tree,  and  little  dignity  even 
when  it  attains  its  fiiU  growth.  Leaves  it  cannot  be  said  to  have;  and,  conse* 
quently,  it  affords  neither  shade  nor  shelter.  In  spring,  the  larch  becomes 
green  long  before  the  native  trees ;  and  its  green  is  so  peculiar  and  vivid»  that, 
finding  nothing  to  harmonise  with  it,  wherever  it  comes  forth  a  disa|Tceable 
speck  is  produced.  In  summer,  when  all  other  trees  are  in  thdr  pnde,  it  is 
of  a  dingy  lifeless  hue ;  in  autumn,  of  a  spiritless  unvaried  yellow ;  and,  in 
winter,  it  is  still  more  lamentably  distinguished  from  every  other  deciduous 
tree  of  the  forest ;  for  they  seem  only  to  sleep,  but  the  larch  appears  abso- 
lutely dead."  (Description,  &c.,  p.  93.)  There  is  great  truth  in  Wordsworth's 
description.  The  circumstance  of  the  tree  having  no  boughs,  but  only 
branches,  doubtless  detracts  from  its  contrast  and  variety  of  form  as  a  pic- 
turesque object ;  but  the  smallness  of  these  branches,  by  never  absorbing  the 
wood  of  the  trunk,  renders  it  |)eculiarly  valuable  as  a  timber  tree.  Its  chief 
beauty,  therefore,  consists  in  its  powerful  unity  of  expression  as  a  timber 
tree.  When  its  leading  shoot  is  broken,  and  one  or  more  of  the  ode 
branches  take  the  character  of  boughs,  (as  in  the  Dalwick  tree,  fig.  2261. 
p.  2356. ;  a  tree  at  Knowle,  in  Kent ;  and  some  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned;) it  then  becomes  as  varied  and  picturesque  as  Gilpin  or  Wordsworth 
could  desire.  Its  death-like  character  durins  winter  is  very  remarkable,  and 
almost  peculiar  to  the  tree.  The  Gymn6cladus  canadensis,  or  stump  tree  of 
the  French  (see  p.  656.),  conveys  the  same  death-like  expression,  but  by  a 
totally  different  form.  After  all,  the  larch  can  only  be  seen  in  its  charac- 
teristic beauty  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  or,  pro- 
jecting from  the  rocky  precipices  of  the  Tyrol.  (See  fig.  2263.  in  p.  2357.) 
It  will,  doubtless,  have  something  of  the  same  expression  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  there  its  picturesque  effect  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the  surface  is  covered, 
and  tne  trees  being  com(>aratively  equidistant,  and  all  of  the  same  age  and 
size.  At  leasts  this  was  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld,  the  last 
time  we  were  in  that  romantic  country,  in  1806.  "  To  produce  an  ornamental 
larch,  it  should  be  carefully  nursed,  removing  the  nurses  gradually,  to  allow 
air  enough  to  encourage  the  lower  branches,  but  affording  shelter  enough  to 
produce  length  of  stem.  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  object  on  a  lawn  in 
the  early  summer  months,  though  not  picturesque,  than  a  tree  so  treated, 
forming  a  delicate  pea-green  cone,  from  the  grass  to  the  height  of  50  h.  or 
60  ft.  If  properly  managed,  the  lowest  branches  will  live  as  long  as  the  tree." 
We  fully  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  remark,  and  have  felt  it  ourselves, 
when  seeing  even  the  young  larches  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
and  some  of  the  fine  old  specimens  at  Syon,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hill,  the 
lower  branches  of  which  sweep  the  ground. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  larch  will  grow  rapidly  upon  almost  any  soil,  and 
in  any  situation,  for  the  first  20  or  30  years ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  clear  dry 
atmosphere,  on  a  cold-bottomed  soil,  somewhat  moist  on  the  surface,  that  its 
timber  is  brought  to  perfection.  In  plains,  and  near  the  sea,  it  grows  rapidly 
for  30  or  35  years  ;  but,  when  felled  in  such  situations,  the  wood  is  found 
rotten  at  the  heart,  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  except  fuel.  This  decay  of  the 
wood  is  much  aggravated,  when  the  larches  are  planted  thick,  so  as  to  expose 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  foliage  to  the  sun,  and  to  retain  among  their 
lower  branches  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture.  The  larcli  will 
grow,  and  become  valuable  timber,  at  a  much  greater  elevation  above  the  sea 
than  the  Scotch  pine,  thriving  at  the  height  of  1800  f^.  in  the  Highlands, 
where  the  Scotch  pine  docs  not  attain  a  timber  size  at  a  greater  elevation 
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than  900  ft.  In  Switzerland,  Kasthoffcr  informs  us,  it  is  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  soil  composed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous  rocks,  as  well  as  in 
granitic,  argillaceous,  and  schistose  soils. 

The  following  admirable  remarks  by  Professor  De  Candolle  show  the  neces- 
sity of  a  clear  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  soil  somewhat  moist  on  the  surface, 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree :  — **  Amongst  all  the  general 
circumstances  which  have  an  effect  on  vegetation,  that  which  appears  to  me 
most  necessary  to  the  larch  is,  that  it  have  at  the  same  time  its  roots  in  a 
soil  habitually,  but  moderately,  damp,  and  its  top  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  may  go  on  with  activity.  I  support  this  opinion,  1st,  on  general 
observation  of  the  places  where  I  see  the  larch  prospering;  2dly,  on  Uieory. 
The  larch  has  fine  and  minute  leaves,  and,  of  all  trees  which  shed  their  leaves, 
it  must  present  a  less  surface;  consequently,  the  action  of  these  surfaces  must 
be  greater  to  produce  the  same  results.  Larches  generally  thrive  on  the  de- 
clivities of  our  mountains,  seldom  on  flat  places ;  because  on  declivities  there 
is  always  a  little  dampness  in  the  earth,  descending  from  the  surface  above ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  trees,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their  bases, 
have  more  space  at  their  tops,  and  are  better  exposed  to  the  light ;  whereas 
flat  places  are  oflen  too  dry,  and  the  trees,  being  all  of  the  same  height,  over- 
shadow each  other.  Among  declivities,  those  which  are  connected  with 
summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are  those  where  larches  grow  best ; 
because  there  they  are  slightly  and  continually  watered  by  the  gradual  meltine 
of  the  snow  during  summer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  heads  are  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Dechvities,  and,  in  general,  elevated  countries,  suit  larches  best ; 
because  the  action  of  the  light  is  more  intense  there  than  in  low  countries  : 
yet  the  larch  succeeds  well  enough  in  situations  only  a  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  not  obscured  by  fogs  and 
constant  cloudiness.  If  the  larch  seems  to  like  to  have  its  roots  in  a  soil 
moderately  damp,  it  likes  also  to  avoid  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
that  account,  it  grows  badly  near  lakes,  rivers,  cascades,  and  under  the  shade 
of  rocks,  even  in  those  countries  where,  in  other  situations,  it  would  flourish. 
We  are  here  (Oencva)  very  near  the  countries  where  the  larch  grows  beauti- 
fully. We  are  at  a  height  superior  to  that  where  we  know  of  fine  larches 
existing;  yet  it  does  not  thrive  in  our  valley,  particularly  near  the  lake  and 
the  river.  The  constant  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  Alps  is  also  one  of  the 
causes  which  makes  it  prosper  there.  The  dampness  of  the  air  tends  to 
diminish  the  evaporation  of  the  leaves,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  larch  does  not  grow 
well  near  the  sea,  which  proves  what  I  have  just  advanced.  The  sea  pro- 
duces an  increase  of  dampness  in  the  air  in  two  ways :  Ist,  like  the  sunace 
of  fresh  water,  it  exhales  much  moistureinto  the  atmosphere ;  2dly,  the  watery 
particles  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  waves  are  carried  here  and  there,  and 
deposited  on  all  solid  bodies ;  and,  when  the  moisture  they  contain  evaporates, 
it  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  more  or  less  deliquescent  (muriates 
of  lune  and  soda),  which  constantly  attracts  dampness. 

''  In  Switzerland,  the  larch  grows  better  in  those  parts  exposed  to  the  north 
than  to  the  south.  The  difference  is  sometimes  so  striking,  that  in  the 
valleys  parallel  to  the  equator,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  all  the  side  to  the  north 
covered  with  larches,  and  none  at  all  to  the  south.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  arises  from  the  irregularity  of  our  spring,  which  causes  the  buds  of 
the  larchestobc  too  precocious  on  the  southern  declivities;  and,  consequently, 
they  are  fi'equcntly  killed  by  the  frost.  In  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  spring  is  more  regular,  I  think  this  cause  will  not  operate ;  and  I 
should  say  that,  if  the  sou^ern  declivities  be  not  too  dry,  the  larches  will 
succeed  better  there  than  here."  (Quart.  Joum,  ofAgr.,  vol.  v.  p.  409.) 

Sang  mentions  it  as  a  fact  ascertained  by  experience,  that  the  larch  thrives 
best  in  inland  and  elevated  situations.  It  will  not,  he  says,  *^  grow  up  to 
perfection,  even  in  the  best  soils,  and  in  situations  most  favourable  to  trees  in 
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general,  if  these  be  low ;  and,  where  oak,  che5tnut,  elm,  and  ash  have  produced 
wood  perfectly  sound,  the  larches  in  the  same  soil  and  situation  nave  had 
their  trunks  quite  hollow  a  good  way  upwards."  (Plant,  Kal,,^.  93.)  At 
liaith,  at  Leslie,  and  at  other  places  in  Fifeshire,  the  larch  had,  in  18U, 
attained  a  great  size  on  rich  banks  and  in  warm  situations ;  but,  in  nearly 
1000  trees  which  were  cut  down  at  that  time,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which 
the  trunk  was  not  beginning  to  decay  at  the  heart.  {Ibid.^  p.  59.)  The  fitness 
of  soil  for  larch,  Matthew  observes,  "  seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  abi- 
lity the  soil  possesses  of  affording  an  equable  supply  of  moisture ;  that  is, 
upon  its  mechanical  division,  or  on  its  powers  of  absorption  or  retentym  of 
moisture ;  and  its  chemical  composition  would  seem  only  efficacious  as  con- 
ducive to  this."  Throughout  Scotland,  he  says,  wherever  he  has  observed 
the  decay  of  larch  wood,  it  has  resulted  almost  solely  hoin  unsuitableness  of 
soil.  "  We  have  witnessed, "  he  continues,  "  the  tree  as  much  diseased  oo 
our  highest  trap  hills,  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  as  on  a  similar  soil  at  their  base.*' 
{Ibid,^  p.  78.)  "  The  Urch,"  Sir  W.  Jardine  observes,  **  is  very  soon  lost 
when  planted  above  a  substratum  of  red  sandstone.  In  the  vale  of  the 
Annan,  wherever  the  sloping  banks  have  a  substratum  of  this  rock,  or  one 
composed  of  a  sort  of  red  sandstone,  shingle,  or  gravel,  the  outward  decay  of 
the  tree  is  visible  at  from  15  to  25  years  of  age.  The  internal  decay  com- 
mences sooner,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  at  the  root,  in  the  wood  being  of  a  darker  colour,  extending  by  degrees 
in  circumference,  and  up  the  stem,  until  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes  entirely 
deprived  of  vc^tation,  and  assumes  a  tough  and  corky  appearance.  Tfaii 
extends  to  the  whole  plant,  which  gradually  decays  and  dies.  On  the  same 
soil,  the  oak  grows  and  thrives  well."  {Sr  fv,  Jardine,  in  his  notes  to  WkU^t 
Nat.  Jlitt.  ofSelbornc,)  Mr.  Matthew  divides  soils  and  subsoils  into  two 
classes  :  the  first,  where  larch  will  acquire  a  size  of  from  30  to  300  solid  feet, 
and  will  generally  be  found  free  of  rot;  the  second,  where  it  reaches  only 
from  6  to  20  solid  feet,  and,  in  most  cases,  becomes  tainted  with  rat  before  it  is 
80  years  old.  As  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  planter  of  the 
larch,  and  as  Mr.  Matthew  is  an  author  whose  science  and  practical  knowledge 
may  be  relied  on,  we  quote  his  observations  on  the  sutgect  at  length  :  — 

**  Class  L  SM  and  Subsoils  proper  for  the  Larch, —  1.  Sound  Rock,  with  a 
covering  of  firm  loam,  particularly  when  the  rock  is  jagged  or  cleft,  or  much 
broken,  and  mixed  witn  the  earth.  In  such  cases,  a  very  slight  covering  or 
admixture  of  earth  will  suffice.  We  would  give  the  preference  to  primitive 
rock,  especially  micaceous  schist  and  mountain  limestone.  Larch  seldom 
succeeds  well  on  sandstone  or  on  trap,  except  on  steep  slopes,  where  the  rock 
is  quite  sound,  and  the  soil  firm.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  larch, 
except  very  young,  growing  on  chalk  and  its  affinities.  Primary  strata  are 
generally  well  adapted  for  larch,  except  where  the  surface  has  acquired  a 
covering  of  peat  moss,  or  received  a  fiat  diluvial  bed  of  close  wet  till,  or  soft 
moorish  sand,  or  occupies  too  elevated  or  exposed  a  situation ;  the  two  latter 
exceptions  only  preventing  the  growth,  not  inducing  rot. 

*'  2.  Gravel,  not  too  ferruginous,  and  in  which  water  does  not  stagnate  in 
winter,  even  though  nearly  bare  of  vegetable  mould,  especially  on  steep  slopes, 
and  where  the  air  is  not  too  arid,  is  favourable  to  tne  growth  of  the  larch. 
The  tree  seems  to  prefer  the  coarser  gravel,  though  many  of  the  stones  exceed 
a  solid  yard  in  contents.  The  straths,  or  valleys,  of  our  large  rivers,  in  their 
passage  through  the  alpine  country,  are  generally  occupied,  for  several  hundred 
feet  of  perpendicular  altitude  up  the  slope,  by  gravel ;  which  covers  the  pri- 
mitive strata  to  a  considerable  depth,  especially  in  the  eddies  of  the  salient 
angles  of  the  hill.  Every  description  of  tree  grows  more  luxuriantly  here  than 
in  any  other  situation  in  the  country.  The  causes  of  this  are :  1.  the  open 
bottom  allowing  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply,  without  being  ii\iured  by  stag- 
nant moisture ;  2.  the  percoUtion  of  water  down  through  the  gravel  from  t^ 
neighbouring  hill ;  3.  the  dryness  of  the  surface  not  producing  cold  by  eva- 
poration, and  the  ground,  on  this  account, soon  heating  iu  spring;  4.  the  moist 
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air  of  the  hill  refreshing  and  nourishing  the  plant  during  the  summer  heats, 
and  compensating  for  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  5.  the  reverberating  of  the  sun's 
rays  between  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley,  thus  rendering  the  soil  compara- 
tively warmer  than  the  incumbent  air,  which  is  cooled  by  the  oblique  currents 
of  the  higher  strata  of  air,  occasioned  by  the  unequal  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  comparatively  greater  warmth  of  the  ground,  when  aided  by  moisture, 
either  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere,  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation. 

**  3.  Firm  dry  Ciaj/s,  and  sound  brown  Loam,  Soils  well  adapted  for  wheat 
and  red  clover,  not  too  rich,  and  which  will  bear  cattle  in  winter,  are 
generally  congenial  to  the  larch. 

"  4.  All  very  rough  Ground,  particularly  ravines,  where  the  soil  is  neither 
soft  sand  nor  too  wet ;  also  the  sides  of  the  channels  of  rapid  rivulets.  The 
roots  of  most  trees  luxuriate  in  living  or  flowing  water ;  and,  where  it  is  of 
salubrious  quality,  especially  when  containing  a  slight  solution  of  lime,  will 
throw  themselves  out  a  considerable  distance  under  the  stream.  The  reason 
why  steep  slopes  and  hills,  whose  strata  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  are  so  much  affected  by  larch  and  other  trees,  is,  because  the 
moisture  in  such  situations  is  in  motion,  and  often  continues  dripping 
.through  the  fissures  throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  most  desu^ible 
situation  for  larch  is  where  the  roots  will  neither  be  drowned  in  stagnant 
water  in  winter,  nor  parched  by  drought  in  summer ;  and  where  the  soil  is 
firee  from  any  corrosive  mineral  or  corrupting  mouldiness.  Larch,  in  suit- 
able soil,  60  years  planted,  and  seasonably  thinned,  will  have  produced  double 
the  value  of  what  almost  any  other  timber  would  have  done  in  the  same  time 
and  situation ;  and,  from  its  general  adaptation  both  for  sea  and  land  pur- 
poses, it  will  always  command  a  ready  sale."  {On  Naval  Timber,  p.  85.) 

Class  II.  Soils  and  Subsoils  where  Larch  takes  the  Dry  Rot,  —  TWsame  ex- 
perienced and  scientific  author  has  enumerated  the  situations,  soils,  and  subsoils 
m  which  the  larch,  if  planted,  though  it  will  grow  freely,  is  subject  to  the  rot,  or 
to  other  diseases. 

1.  Situations  (steep  Slopes  excepted)  ivUh  cold  Till  SubsoUy  nearly  imper" 
tiouM  to  Water,  The  larch  succeeds  worst  when  moorish  dead  sand,  alone 
or  with  an  admixture  of  peat,  occupies  the  surface  of  these  retentive 
bottoms.  Where  the  whole  soil  and  subsoil  are  one  uniform,  retentive, 
firm  clay,  the  larch  will  often  reach  considerable  size  before  being  attacked 
by  the  rot  When  this  heavy  clav  occupies  a  steep  slope,  the  larch  will 
sometimes  succeed  well,  owing  to  the  more  equable  supply  of  moisture,  and 
the  water  in  the  soil  not  stagnating,  but  gliding  down  the  declivity.  In 
general,  soils  the  surface  of  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  honeycomb  in 
time  of  frost,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  them,  will  not 
produce  large  Hound  larch. 

'*  2.  Soft  Sand  Soil  mid  Subsoil,  Sand  is  still  less  adapted  for  growing  larch 
than  clay,  the  plants  beine  often  destroyed  by  the  summer's  drought  before 
they  attain  sufficient  size  tor  any  useful  puipose :  the  rot  also  attacks  them 
earlier  on  sand  than  on  the  clay.  It  appears  that  light  sand,sloptng  considerably 
on  moist  back-lying  alpine  situations,  covered  towards  the  south  by  steep 
hilU,  will  sometimes  produce  sound  larch ;  whereas,  did  the  same  sand  occupy 
a  dry  front  or  lowland  situation,  the  larch  would  not  succeed  in  it.  The 
same  moist  back  situation  that  conduces  to  produce  sound  larch  in  light  dry 
soils,  may  probably  tend  to  promote  rot  in  tne  wet.  The  moisture  and  the 
less  evaporation  of  altitude  may  also,  in  some  degree,  diminish  the  tendency 
to  rot  m  dry  light  sand,  and  increase  it  in  wet  clay.  Larch  will  sometimes 
succeed  well  in  sharp,  dry,  alluvial  sand  left  by  rivulets. 

^  3.  Soils  incumbent  on  brittls  dry  Trap^  or  broken  slaty  Sandstone,  Although 
soil  the  debris  of  trap  be  generally  much  better  adapted  for  the  production 
of  herbaceous  vegetables  than  that  of  sandstone  or  freestone,  yet  larch  does 
not  seem  to  succeed  much  better  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  The 
deeper  superior  soils  generally  incumbent  on  the  recent  dark  red  sandstone. 
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are  better  suited  for  larch  than  the  shallow  inferior  soils  incumbent  on  the 
old  grey  and  red  sandstone. 

**  4.  Ground  having  a  Subsoil  of  dry  rotten  Rock,  and  wfach  soundi  hoUow  to 
the  Foot  in  Time  of  Drought, 

*'5.  Rich  Earthy  or  Vegetable  Mould.  Independently  of  receiving  ultimate 
contamination  from  the  putrid  juices  or  exhalations  of  this  soil,  the  larch 
does  not  seem,  even  while  remaining  sound,  to  make  so  much  comparative 
progress  of  growth  in  it  as  some  of  the  hard-wooded  trees,  as  elm,  ash,  and 
sycamore. 

"  6.  Black  or  grey  moorish  Soils,  with  Admixture  of  Peat  Moss,  Although 
the  soils  specified  in  this  class  will  not  afford  fine  large  larch  for  naval  use, 
yet  they  may  be  very  profitably  employed  in  growing  larch  for  farming  pur- 
poses, or  for  coal-mmes,  where  a  slight  taint  of  rot  is  of  minor  importance 
The  lightness  of  larch,  especially  when  newly  cut  (about  one  third  less 
weight  than  the  evergreen  Coniiferse),  gives  a  facility  to  the  loading  and 
carriage,  which  enhances  its  value,  independently  of  its  greater  strength  and 
durability.  Those  larches  in  which  rot  has  commenced  are  fully  as  suitable 
for  paling  as  the  sound  :  they  have  fewer  circles  of  sap  wood,  and  more  of 
red  or  matured  wood.  When  the  rot  has  commenced,  the  maturing  or  red- 
dening of  the  circles  docs  not  proceed  r^ularly,  reaching  nearest  the  bark  on 
the  side  where  the  rot  has  advanced  farthest."  (Ibid.,  p.  68.) 

Gathering  the  Cones  and  extracting  the  Seeds.  The  cones  may  be  gathered 
any  time  during  the  winter  season,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  a  week  or  two 
before  the  time  of  sowing,  which  generally  takes  ^lace  in  April.  Boutcher 
found  that,  though  the  cones  of  the  larch  are  at  their  full  size  in  autumn,  yet 
the  greatest  part  of  the  seeds  they  contain  are  not  then  arrived  near  their 
maturity,  and  that  they  ripen  hanging  on  the  trees,  during  even  the  coldest 
winter  months.  He  therefore  defers  gathering  the  cones  till  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  when  they  easily  part  from  the  tree,  and  many  of  them  drop 
from  it.  The  seeds,  when  kept  m  the  cones,  will  retain  their  vitality  for  four 
or  five  vears ;  but,  when  taken  out  of  them,  they  lose  it  in  a  few  months.  De 
Candolle  attaches  no  great  importance  to  the  choice  of  seeds ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  he  says,  that  trees  groMring  firom  seeds  taken  from  diseased 
trees  must  be  more  liable  to  those  same  diseases.  He  cautions  such  as 
procure  seeds  from  the  Tyrol  against  a  practice  which  he  has  heard,  pre  vails 
there,  of  placing  the  cones  near  a  laree  fire  to  make  them  open ;  by  which 
the  seeds  must  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  totally  deprived  or  their  vitality* 
The  cones  gathered  in  the  Vallais,  he  says,  are  generally  opened  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  over  a  slow  fire;  and  the  seeds  from  that  quarter  are  preferred 
b^  the  cultivators  of  France  and  Germany.  Cones  ripened  in  fintain  may 
cither  be  dried  on  the  kiln,  without  previous  preparation,  in  the  manner 
already  directed  for  the  i^bietins  in  eeneral  (see  p.  2131.) ;  or  each  cone 
may  be  split  before  putting  it  into  the  kiln,  which  is  a  safer  method,  and  less 
likely  to  injure  the  seeds.  The  operation  of  splitting,  Mr.  Sane  informs  us, 
"  is  performed  by  a  small,  flat,  triangular  spatula,  sharpened  at  the  point  and 
cutting-angles,  and  helved  like  a  shoemaker's  awl.  The  cone  is  held  by  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  one  hand,  upon  a  flat  piece  of  wood;  while  with 
the  other,  by  the  splitter,  it  is  split  up  from  the  Uiick  end;  and  afterwards 
each  half  is  split  up  the  middle,  whicn  parts  the  cone  into  four  divisions. 
Thb  affords  occupation,  in  wet  or  stormy  weather  in  the  winter  season,  for 
the  workmen  of  a  place,  or  for  boys  or  girls,  or  old  people ;  and  is  by  far  the 
best  and  least  destructive  to  the  seeds  of  any  methods  we  know ;  because  the 
cones  so  split,  when  exposed  to  the  heat,  are  suddenly  opened,  and  readily 
discharge  the  seeds ;  which,  consequently,  are  less  injured  by  the  fire  heat  than 
they  would  be  if  the  cones  were  longer  exposed  to  it ;  which,  if  not  split, 
they  would  require  to  be,  to  cause  them  to  open."  Besides  the  above  method 
of  splitting,  there  are  others.  "  Some  people,"  Sang  continues,  "  use  a  cone 
mill,  which  has  large  sharp  teeth  in  a  concave  cylinder,  and  others  fixed  in  a 
corresponding  roller.     The  mill  is  worked  by  turning  the  roller  with  a  handle 
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resembling  that  of  a  common  winnowing>machine.  The  cones  are  let  into 
the  mill  through  a  hopper.  This  instrument  is  very  difficult  to  work,  and 
bruises  the  seeds  very  much,  many  of  which  are,  of  course,  destroyed.  We 
have  several  times  made  use  of  the  improved  bark  mill,  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  larch  cones;  but  the  cones  are  thus  so  much  compressed  and 
bruised,  that  the  seeds  suffer  exceedineiy ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  advise 
its  use.  Indeed,  among  all  the  methods  which  we  have  known  adopted,  to 
perform  the  painful  and  laborious  work  of  extracting  the  seeds  of  the  larch, 
the  plan  of  splitting  the  cones  singly,  as  above  described,  is  infinitely  the  best 
and  safest  for  the  seeds,  and  ou^ht  to  be  adopted  by  every  one  who  has 
occasion  to  use  only  small  quantities  of  seed."  {Plant.  KcU,,  p.  827.) 

Nursery  Culture.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April,  on  finely  prepared 
soil,  and  so  as  to  rise  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  Scotch  pine,  that  is, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  Mr.  Sang  recom- 
mends sowing  the  larch  on  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  two  years  old  seed- 
ling Scotch  pmes  has  been  removed.  No  preparation  of  the  soil,  he  says, 
can  equal  that  of  the  roots  of  seedling  Scotch  pines ;  and  the  next  best  pre- 
paration is  a  crop  of  two  years'  seedling  larch.  In  either  case,  the  seedlings 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  in  September,  and  the  soil  dug  over  several 
times  between  that  month  and  the  April  following,  so  as  to  expose  it 
thoroughly  to  the  winter's  frost.  When  the  soil  is  manured,  new  dung  from 
the  stable  or  cow-house  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  proving  highly  per- 
nicious to  the  young  plants ;  but  old  rotten  dung  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. After  the  seeds  are  sown,  previously  to  covering  them,  a  light  roller 
should  be  drawn  over  the  bed,  to  press  the  seeds  firmly  into  the  earth.  Thb 
covering  should  be  from  ^in.  to  ^in.  in  thickness,  according  as  the  soil  is 
sandy  or  loamy.  The  plants  may  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and 
afterwards  be  planted  out  into  nursery  lines,  or  in  plantations  where  they  are 
finally  to.  remain.  The  season  for  transplanting  is  the  autumn,  or  very 
early  in  spring,  because  the  larch  vegetates  earlier  than  most  other  trees,  and 
suffers  more  than  any  other  when  removed  after  it  has  begun  to  grow. 

Culture  in  PlaTttations.  In  general,  very  little  preparation  of  the  soil, 
except  draining,  is  required  for  a  larch  plantation ;  partly,  because  the  larch 
is  generally  planted  on  declivities,  the  soil  of  which,  if  loosened  by  digging  or 
trenching,  would  be  washed  away  by  rains ;  and  partly  because  such  declivi- 
ties are  generally  so  rocky,  or  covered  with  large  stones,  as  to  render  digging 
or  trenching  impracticable.  In  all  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  larch 
made  in  Scotland,  two  years'  seedlings,  or  strong  one  year's  seedlings,  one 
year  transplanted,  are  made  use  of;  and  the  mode  of  planting  adopted  is  the 
slit  manner,  already  recommended  for  the  Scotch  pine.  (See  p.  2179.)  The 
larch,  where  the  object  is  clean  straight  timber,  should  be  planted  in  masses 
by  itself,  at  the  rate  of  from  3000  to  4000  plants  to  the  acre;  to  be  thinned 
out  to  400  or  500  trees  per  acre,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  number  that 
that  portion  of  surface  will  bring  to  perfection.  The  larch  is  also  very  com- 
monly introduced  in  mixed  plantations,  to  be  thinned  out  as  these  advance 
to  maturity;  young  larches  being  more  valuable  for  country  purposes  than 
anv  other  young  tree  whatever.  From  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
influence  which  soil  and  situation  have  on  the  wood  of  the  larch  (see 
p.  2376.),  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  allowing  larches  in  mixed  planta- 
tions, or,  indeed,  in  any  other,  to  attain  then*  full  size,  may  be  determined. 
In  general,  there  are  few  situations,  in  the  plains  either  of  England  or  Scot- 
land, where  full-grown  larches  will  be  found  sound  at  the  heart ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  none  where  any  tree  will  prove  so  valuable  as  the  larch, 
when  it  is  to  be  cut  down  just  as  the  rot  is  beginning  to  appear.  The  larch 
is  also  sometimes  planted  as  a  nurse;  though  for  this  purpose  it  is  found  far 
inferior  to  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  2305.). 
It  has,  however,  the  aavantage  of  being  more  valuable  than  the  Scotch  pine 
when  cut  down.    The  great  value  of  the  larch  is  as  a  mountain  tree ;  and  on 
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immediately  under  the  line  formed  by  the  circumference  of  the  branches  of 
the  centre  tree.  As  the  larches  advance  in  srowth  upwards,  the  branches  of 
the  elm  or  other  tree  will  extend  horizontally,  and  force  the  former  to  take 
a  bent  position  outwards.  To  us,  it  appears  that  this  is  too  servile  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  and  that  a  more  effective  mode  would  be,  to  bend  down  the 
trees  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Matthew,  or  to  cut  them  over,  and  treat  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  a  lateral  branch  to  become  the  leader,  as 
shown  in  the  portrait  of  the  Great  Larch  at  Dal  wick  (fig.  2261.  p.  2356.) 
Another  method,  which  has  been  recommended  by  South  and  ACatthew,  where 
it  is  wished  to  grow  crooked  timber,  is,  to  undermine  the  trees,  so  as  to  throw 
them  over  to  one  side,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  height,  say  firom 
10  ft.  to  20  ft,  or  30  ft. ;  and  leave  them  in  that  position  to  recover  the  per- 
pendicularity of  their  leading  shoots,  by  thdr  annual  growths. 

Probing  the  Roots  of  the  common  Larch,  and  laying  bare  those  JUied /or  Knees 
for  Shya-building.  Mr.  Matthew  finds,  from  experience,  that  the  roots  of  larch 
form  the  best  of  all  knees ;  and  that  they  might  be  much  improved  by  culture, 
though  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attempted  or  thought  of. 
The  following  are  his  very  ingenious,  original,  and  rational  directions,  for  at- 
taining this  object ;  and  we  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  all  possessors  of  larch  plantations,  where  the  timber  is  likely  to  become  fit 
for  ship-building : — "To  rorm  the  roots  of  the  larch  properly  into  knees,  should 
the  plants  be  pretty  large,  the  planter  ought  to  select  those  plants  which  have 
four  main  roots  springing  out  nearly  at  riffht  angles,  the  regularity  of  which 
he  may  improve  a  little  by  pruning  ;  and  he  should  plant  them  out  as  stan- 
dards in  the  thinnest  driest  soil  suited  for  larch,  carefully  spreading  the  roots 
to  equal  distances,  and  in  a  horizontal  position.  To  promote  the  reguhur 
square  diverging  of  these  four  roots,  he  should  dig  narrow  gutters,  about  1  ft. 
deep  and  3  ft.  Ions,  out  from  the  point  of  each  root,  and  fiU  them  in  with  the 
richest  of  the  nei^bouring  turf,  along  with  a  little  manure.  When  the  phints 
are  small,  and  the  roots  only  a  tuft  of  fibres,  he  should  dig  two  narrow  sutters 
about  8  ft.  long,  crossing  each  other  at  the  middle  at  right  angles,  fill  these 
as  above,  and  put  in  the  plant  at  the  crossing :  the  rich  mould  of  the  rotted 
turf,  and  its  softness  from  being  chopped,  will  cause  the  plant  to  throw  out 
its  roots  in  the  form  of  a  cross  along  the  trenches.  When  the  plants  have 
reached  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  the  earth  may  be  removed  a  little  fix>m  the 
root ;  and,  if  more  than  one  stout  root  leader  have  run  out  into  any  of  the 
four  trenches,  or  if  any  have  entered  the  unstirred  earth,  they  ought  all  to  be 
cut  except  one,  the  stoutest  and  most  regular  in  each  trench.  In  a  few 
years  afterwards,  when  the  plants  have  acquired  some  strength,  the  earth 
should  be  removed  gradually,  baring  the  roots  to  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  distance 
from  the  stool,  or  as  far  as  the  main  spurs  have  kept  straight ;  and  cutting  off 
any  side  shoots  within  the  distance,  snould  it  be  tound  that  such  late  root- 
pruning  does  not  induce  rot.  This  process  of  baring  the  roots  will  scarcely 
injure  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  the  roots  draw  the  necessary  pabulum  from 
a  considerable  distance ;  nor,  if  done  carefiiUy,  will  it  endanger  their  up- 
setting ;  and  the  roots,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  freedom  from  the  pressure 
of  the  soil,  will  swell  to  an  extraordinary  size,  so  as  to  render  them,  ere  long, 
the  firmest-rooted  trees  in  the  wood.  The  labour  of  this  not  amounting  to 
the  value  of  sixpence  each  tree,  will  be  counterbalanced  thrice  over  by  the 
ease  of  grubbing  the  roots  for  knees ;  and  the  whole  brought  to  the  shipwright 
will  produce  more  than  double  the  price  that  the  straight  tree  alone  would 
have  done."  On  this  passage,  Mr.  Gorrie  observes,  that  **  cutting  the  roots 
of  a  growing  larch  is  dangerous,  and  will  inevitably  produce  rot."  Mr. 
Matthew  continues :  — - 

"  The  forester  should  also  examine  and  probe  the  roots  of  his  growing  larchjeven 
those  of  considerable  size,  in  sound  ground:  and,  when  several  strong  horv^ontid 
spurs,  not  exceeding  fintr,  are  discovered  nearly  straight,  and  from  2fl,  to  ^ft* 
long,  he  ought  to  bare  the  roots  to  that  distance,  thai  they  may  sweU,  carefutiy 
pruning  away  any  small  side  roots,  and  reserve  these  plants  as  valuable  stare. 
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taking  good  heed  that  no  cart-wheel,  in  passing,  or  feet  of  large  quadruped, 
wound  the  bared  roots.  In  exposed  situations,  the  earth  may  be  gradually 
removed  from  the  roots. 

"  The  rot  in  larch  taking  place  in  the  part  appropriate  to  knees,  the  forester 
cannot  be  too  wary  in  selecting  the  situations  where  there  is  no  risk  of  its 
attack,  for  planting  those  destined  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  knee  timber  in  ground  free  of  stones  or  gravel,  as  the 
grubbing  in  stony  ground  is  expensive,  and  the  roots  often  embrace  stones 
which,  by  the  future  swelling  of  the  bulb,  are  completely  embedded  and  shut 
up  in  the  wood,  particularly  in  those  places  between  the  spurs  where  the  saw 
section  has  to  divide  them  for  knees.  Were  the  roots  carefully  bared  at  an 
early  period,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  gravel  from  becoming  embedded 
in  the  bulb.  Nothing  can  be  more]  annoying  to  the  shipwright,  when  he  has 
bestowed  his  money,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  upon  an  unwieldy  root,  and 
brought  his  knees  into  &ure  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  his  tools  by 
the  enveloped  gravel,  to  discover  stains  of  incipient  rot,  which  render  the 
intended  knee  mere  lumber. 

*'  As  the  larch,  unlike  the  oak,  affords  few  or  no  crooks  naturally,  excepting 
knees,  the  artificial  formation  of  larch  crooks  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  interest  of  the  holders  of  larch  plantations  now  growing.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  market  for  their  straight  timber,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  supply  of  crooks  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  work  the  straight 
up.  This  would  increase  the  demand,  and  then  enhance  the  price  o£  the 
straight  more  than  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  craft  could  believe.  In  good 
soil  many  of  the  crooks  would  be  of  sufficient  size  in  20  years  to  begin  the 
supply,  if  properly  thinned  out.  In  a  forest  of  larch,  containing  many  thou- 
sand loads,  and  which  had  been  untouched  by  any  builder,  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  crooks  for  one  small  brig.  It  is  only  on  very 
steep  ground,  and  where  the  tree  has  been  a  little  upset  after  planting,  that 
any  good  crooks  are  found.  From  the  rather  greater  diameter  required  of 
larch  timbers,  and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  we  should 
suppose  that  steam-bending  of  larch  timbers  would  scarcely  be  followed,  even 
as  a  dernier  retsort.** 

Felting.  The  larch  is  a  remarkably  easy  tree  to  fell,  from  having  no  large 
boughs  to  interfere  with  the  adjoining  trees.  The  best  season  for  performing 
the  operation  is  winter,  and  the  trunk  may  either  be  severed  from  the  root, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  object  in  view.  If  the  ground  among  the  re- 
maining trees  is  to  be  kept  as  grass,  root-felling  is  obviously  to  be  preferred ; 
as  will  generally  be  the  case  when  the  roots  are  of  any  value  as  fuel.  In 
order  to  season  the  wood  of  the  larch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  2365.,  Mr. 
Monteath  recommends  barking  the  trees  standing,  and  leaving  them  in  that 
state  for  one,  or  even  two,  summers,  before  they  are  cut  down.  A  number 
of  larch  trees  on  Dunnipace  estate,  in  Stirlingshire,  were  barked  by  Mr. 
Monteath,  and  stood  in  the  peeled  state  two  summers,  before  they  were  cut 
up,  and  the  wood  made  into  paneled  doors ;  which  stood  perfectly  without 
warping  or  twisting.  He  has  since  frequently  himself  usea,  and  seen  used 
by  others,  the  timber  of  larch  trees,  after  having  stood  twelve  months  with 
the  bark  taken  off,  then  cut  down,  and  immediately  cut  up  into  battens  for 
flooring ;  and  abo  made  into  paneled  doors  and  window  frames,  for  the  better 
sort  of  houses,  with  equal  success.  (^Forest,  Guide,  ed.  2.,  p.  240.)  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  roots  of  the  larch,  when  left  in  the  ground,  decay  much 
sooner  than  those  of  the  Scotch  pine ;  the  former  being  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  an  insect  which  does  not  prey  upon  the  latter. 

Accidents,  j-c.  From  the  larch  having  only  small  branches,  and  firom  its 
leaves  being  deciduous,  it  is  liable  to  few  accidents,  either  from  wind  or 
snow.  A  fall  of  snow,  the  Duke  of  Athol  observes,  *'  will  destroy  in  one 
night,  and  break  and  tear  down,  sometimes  more  than  one  third  of  a  Scotch  pine 
plantation,  at  all  ages.    High  winds  also  destroy  pines  in  numbers ;  but  the 
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larch  is  never  broken  by  snow ;  and  very  seldom  torn  up  by  winds,  and  then 
only  in  single  trees."  (Gen.  Rf^»,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  500.^ 

Jbiseaset,  The  larch  De  CandoIIe  considers  as  the  alpine  tree  which  is 
less  liable  to  disease  than  any  other.  **  There  is,"  he  says, "  a  peculiarity 
which  all  persons  accustomed  to  observe  these  trees  have  been  struck  with ; 
namely,  that  the  trunks  are  remarkably  healthy.  They  are,  in  particular, 
rarely  attacked  by  the  2>erm^tes  ( Elylurgus),  which  is  so  formidable  to  pines. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  we  see  a  small  caterpillar  devouring  the  leaves, 
but  no  damage  results  from  it.  M.  De  Charpentier  has  even  seen,  in  the 
Vallais,  in  July,  1820,  all  the  trees,  from  the  Valley  of  Conches  to  the  bottom 
of  that  of  Ferset,  bereft  of  their  leaves  through  the  same  cause ;  but  none  of 
these  trees  perished.  Sometimes,  also,  we  see  the  larches  having  a  wound  of 
resinous  cancer  ;  but  this  seems  to  proceed  from  some  accidental  cause,  such 
as  a  blow  or  knock,  which  the  tree  may  have  received  when  it  was  in  full  sop. 
All  these  observations  incline  me  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the  diseases 
which  attack  the  British  larches,"  De  CandoIIe  continues,  '*  must  be  sought  for 
in  some  difference  existing  in  the  physical  nature  or  in  the  culture  of  your 
trees  and  ours.  The  want  of  a  sufficiently  intense  light,  owing  to  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  solar  ra}'8,  and  to  the  opacity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  over 
damp  state  of  the  latter,  appear  to  me  permanent  causes  which,  in  your 
climate,  must  predispose  the  larches  to  a  state  of  watery  plethora,  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  destruction  remarked  in  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
This  cause  has  little  or  no  effect  during  the  youth  of  the  tree,  because  then 
its  vegetation  is  vigorous ;  but  it  goes  on  increasing  until  the  tree  arrives  at 
the  age  when,  in  all  trees,  vegetation  begins  to  be  feebler." 

The  Larch  Blight  {Coccus  Idricu).  This  insect,  according  to  Sang,  was 
first  observed  by  him  on  the  larch,  at  Raith,  in  Fifeshire,  about  1785 ;  but  did 
not  appear  to  have  done  any  great  injury  to  the  trees.  The  Duke  of  Athol  saw 
it  first  on  his  trees  in  1795,  many  of  which,  growing  in  low  situations,  it  de- 
stroyed; which  was  also  the  case,  the  Duke  of  Portland  informs  us  (QuarL 
Joum.  ofAgri,,  vol.  iv.  p.  548.),  in  low  dump  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Well  beck,  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  season  at  which  it  was  most  prevalent, 
the  frosts  were  very  severe,  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  clouds  of  frost-fog, 
which  rested  on  the  larch  on  calm  mornings,  when  the  trees  were  just  coming 
into  leaf,  were  supposed  by  the  duke  to  have  **  produced  the  blight.'*  His 
Grace  did  not  find  trees  above  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height  affected  by  it ;  neither 
did  it  appear  at  all  on  the  high  grounds,  where  a  slight  breeze  of  air  could 
shake  the  trees.  (Gen,  Rep,,  iv.  p.  500.)  According  to  Mr.  Webster  (40 
years  gardener  at  Munches),  the  trees  affected  with  this  blight  appear  to  hare 
their  foliage  covered  over  with  a  whitish  substance,  which  adheres  to  the  finders 
when  touched,  and  consists  of  small  globules.  When  the  trees  infested  sned 
their  leaves,  they  appear  covered  with  blackish  stains,  both  on  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  especially  on  the  side  most  washed  by  the  rains ;  and  this 
blackness  is  so  conspicuous,  that  Mr.  Webster  says  he  could  always  point 
out,  in  winter,  the  trees  that  had  had  their  leaves  infested  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. (See  Quar.  Jour,  Agri,,  vol.  v.  p.  536.)  Pontey  judiciously  observes  that 
the  insect  is  always  most  abundant  upon  trees  which  have  been  previously  in 
an  unhealthy  state ;  and  that,  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
Both  he  and  Sang  agree  that  the  multiplication  of  the  insect  depends  greatly 
on  the  languor  or  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  and,  as  these  are  much  affected  by  the 
seasons,  two  or  three  fine  summers  and  severe  winters,  in  succession,  generally 
so  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  insect,  as  to  render  the  injuries  it  commits  of  no 
account.  These  insects  appear  to  have  been  roost  abundant  fix>m  1802  to 
1806;  but  have  since  gradually  disappeared ;  and,  from  1815  to  1837,  have 
scarcely  been  noticed  as  injurious  by  planters.  The  coccus,  however,  is  an 
insect  which  is  found  on  various  trees,  indigenous  and  exotic ;  and,  as  it  can 
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planted  upon  dry  soil,  were  attacked  by  a  small  insect,  resembling  the  wire- 
wonn,  from  ^  in.  to  fin.  in  length.  From  10  to  20  worms,  and  -sometimes 
more,  have  been  observed  at  the  root  of  one  tree.  (^Trans.  Soc.  Arts,  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  6.) 

Fungi.  The  European  larch,  and  also  the  Russian  variety,  when  old,  or  when 
the  trunk  is  beginning  to  decay,  will  produce  the  jffoletus  laricis,  which  is  called 
by  some  authors  ^IgAricus  pungens,  and  which  is  used  in  Russia,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  an  emetic  in  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
also  the  agaric  of  the  larch  of  the  shops.  The  body  of  this  fungus  is  sapona- 
ceous ;  and,  Pallas  informs  us,  is  used  by  the  women  in  some  parts  of  Siberia 
to  wash  themselves  and  their  linen.  The  Tungouses  dye  the  hair  of  their 
reindeer  with  it  and  the  roots  of  Galium  verum,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  For 
other  Fdngi  growing  on  the  larch,  see  the  general  article  on  the  J^ungi  of  the 
i^bietinae,  p.  2146. 

TVie  Rot  in  Larch  Wood  is  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  baffled  every  attempt 
of  physiologists  and  planters  to  ascertain  its  cause.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  observed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  some  larch 
trees  growing  in  fertile  soils  were  cut  down  and  sawn  up  for  use.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  record  of  the  disease  earlier  than  that  given  in  our  Treatise 
on  Country  Residences ,  published  in  1806.  In  Sang's  Planter's  Kalendar,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1812,  several  instances  are  given  of 
the  rot  having  appeared  in  Fifeshire,  apparently  from  the  trees  having  been 
planted  in  too  rich  a  soil,  and  too  warm  a  situation.  Pontey  does  not  notice 
the  rot  in  larch,  though  he  does  that  of  timber  trees  in  general ;  but  Matthew 
treats  of  it  at  some  length.  In  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Gorrie  anil  Mr.  Munro ;  and  there  are  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture ',  one  of  which,  written  in  an- 
swer to  certain  questions  put  by  the  editor  of  that  journal  to  Professor  De 
CandoUe  of  Geneva,  we  have  already  quoted  from.  From  all  these  sources, 
and  some  other  incidental  ones,  we  are  only  able  to  give  the  following  un- 
satisfactory account : — 

The  rot  attacks  trees  at  various  ages,  and  in  different  soils  and  situations. 
There  are  instances,  in  Scotland,  of  larch  trees  of  8  or  10  years*  growth  having 
the  interior  of  their  stems  tainted  with  the  rot ;  but,  in  general,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  it  does  not  attack  the  trees  till  they  are  from  20  to  30 
years  of  age.  It  generally  commences  at  the  root,  and  proceeds  upwards, 
rotting  the  heart  of  the  trunk  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  to 
commence  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  proceed  downwards.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  Matthew  observes,  the  rot  commences  in  the  roots  which  have  struck 
down  deepest  into  the  earth ;  especially  those  immediately  imder  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Thence,  the  corruption  proceeds  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  ;  which,  when  much  diseased,  swells  considerably  for  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground ;  evidently,  Mr.  Matthew  observes,  from  the  new  layers  of  sap  wood 
forming  thicker  there,  to  afford  necessary  space  for  the  fluid  to  pass  upwards 
and  downwards ;  the  matured  wood,  through  which  there  is  no  circulation, 
approaching,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  to  within  one  or  two  annual 
lay ers  of  the  bark.  The  disease  can  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  external 
appearance  of  the  tree  ;  but,  when  it  is  cut  down,  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is 
found  brown  and  rotten  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and,  in  trees  which  have 
been  subject  to  the  disease  for  some  years,  the  centre  is  so  entirely  rotten  as 
to  have  become  hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  wooden  pump ;  and  hence,  as  before 
observed,  the  name  of  pumping  has  been  applied  to  this  disease.  Sections  of 
trees,  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  affected  in  this  manner,  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Gorrie  and  Mr.  Munro.  (Sec  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  551. ;  and  vol.  x. 
p.  554.)  Fig.  2266.  a  shows  a  section  of  a  larger-sized  tree,  m  which  the  pump- 
ing; has  only  just  commenced,  though  the  rot  has  extended  itself  so  as  to  dis- 
colour the  whole  of  the  heart  wood  ;  and^^.  2266.  b  a  section  of  a  young  tree 
in  which  pumping  has  begun  early,  and  extended  very  considerably,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.     In  some  soils,  the  rot  commences  aa 
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early  u  seveo  or  eight 
years   after    planttng, 

proceed  with  Lbe  great-  j 
est    rapidity ;     lome- 
times   dcBtroying    the 
irecB  entirely,  between  I 
15  and  25  years  aid,  \ 
on  soils  in  which  the  " 
oak    proBpers.      (See 
p.  2376.)  With  regard 

to  the  cause  of  this  

disease,  it  is  by  moat  planters  attributed  to  the  sod  and  lituation ;  and  bj 
some  to  improper  managemenL  The  latter  sepms  to  be  sujqMMed  to  con- 
KSt  chiefly  in  improper  pruning,  that  u,  cutting  off  part  of  its  root*  in  the 
process  of  plantmg,  or  depriving  the  tree  of  part  of  its  branches  in  the 
early  stages  of  it  growth  The  rot  in  the  larch,  Mr  Qorrie  observes, "  haa 
been  found  to  prevail  on  rich  deep  soils  and  in  poor  shallow  soils,  on 
retentive  and  porous  subsoils  on  soils  incumbent  on  freestone,  limestone, 
and  whin,  or  green,  stone,  and,  also,  on  all  these  descriptions  of  soil  and 
subsoil,  the  larch  has  been  found  tolerably  free  from  this  hidden  disease.  His 
being  the  cose,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  rot  m  larch  takes  its  rise  from 
something  acddenta],  rather  than  from  any  natural  prtnierty  in  the  soil.  It  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  fallow  a  crop  of  Scotch  pme  with  this  more  lofty 
and  promising  plant;  and  thcwriterof  this  has  recently  dbcovered,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  that,  where  this  has  taken  place,  the  rot  uniformly  commences  ia 
fearfully  numerous  instances.  Tills  effect  is  produced  as  soon  as  7  or8  yean 
after  planting;  while  plantationsofthe  same  plantjon  the  same  estate, planted  at 
the  same  period,  and  in  every  respect  similarly  circumstanced  to  the  other, 
with  the  important  eiception  that  they  did  not  follow  the  Scotch  pine,  con- 
tinue entirely  free  from  the  rot.  In  old  plantations,  too,  where  the  Scotch 
pine  and  larch  bad  been  mixed  together,  and  where  the  disease  was  by  no 
means  prevalent,  the  new  crop  of  larch  was  completely  afiected ;  giving  room 
to  infer  that  the  rotting  roots  of  the  Hnus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  pine  form,  at 
least,  one  powerful  agent  in  promoting  this  disease."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol  viL 
p.  574.)  In  the  Quart.  Jour,  of  Agii.,  vol.  v.,  Mr.  Gome  repeats  the  above 
observations, and  adds:  "In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  my  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  James  Youns  of  Pitfour,  whose  sound  Judgment  and  practical 
skill  place  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  profesbional  brethren,"  Ur. 
Gome  then  gives  some  extracts  from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Young,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Young,  when  thinning  out  a  plantation  of  young 
larches,  (which  hod  been  planted  as  nurses  to  oaks,  and  had  succeeded  a  crop  of 
Scotch  pines,])  found  the  proportion  of  decaying  plants  about  GOOO  to  50; 
while  larches  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  similar  soil,  but  not  succeeding  the 
Scotch  pine,  were  found,  when  cut  down  at  60  years'  growth,  "to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  only  one  in  six  or  eight  showing  slight  stinptoms  of  the 
disease."  Mr.  Young  adds  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
there  is  anything  deleterious  in  the  soil  naturally ;  but  that  he  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Scotch  pine  "  roots,  in  the  course  of  decay,  after  the  trees 
have  been  cut  down,  may  have  communicated  some  poisonous  quality  to  the 
■oil,  which  promotes  or  originates  this  disease  in  the  larch."  Sir.  Webster 
observes  that  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  plantations  of  the  larch 
where  the  trees  are  planted  so  closely  together  he  not  to  admit  a  free  circu- 
lation of  ur.  Mr.  Munro  thinks  it  probable  that  an  extmsive  annual  deposit  of 
albumen,  when  the  tree  is  young,  is  the  cause  of  the  rot.  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ii. 

E.  555.) ;  but  Mr.  Gorrie  has  shown  (/M.,  vol.  x.  p.  546.)  that  tUs  is  not 
kely  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Matthew,  finding  the  rot  in  trees  which  had 
been  chilled  in  wet  cold  cloys,  and  in  others  which  had  been  starved  in  dry 
Kuul,  and,  again,  in  the  most  luxuriant-growing  plants,  in  open  situatioos. 
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branched  to  the  ground,  and  growing  in  deep  soil  free  from  stagnating  water, 
concludes  that  there  must  be  "  some  constitutional  tendency  to  corruption 
in  the  larch,"  which  is  excited  by  a  combination  of  circumstances ;  and  that 
we  must  limit  our  knowledge,  for  the  present,  to  the  fact  that  certain  soils, 
perhaps  slightly  modified  by  other  circumstances,  produce  sound,  and  others 
unsound,  larch.  According  to  Mr.  Munro  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  AgricuUure,  the  rot  has  even  made  its  appearance  in  the  mountain 
plantations  of  Dunkeld,  in  many  situations,  more  especially  in  those  which  are 
moist. 

Canker,  It  has  been  found,  at  Athol  and  Dunkeld,  that,  when  larch  is 
planted  on  soil  that  has  borne  crops  of  corn,  it  cankers ;  and  this  is  the  case, 
also,  when  it  b  planted  in  wet  situations.  Among  the  larch  plantations  formed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Munro  informs  us,  a 
malignant  distemper  has  broken  out,  which  resembles  the  canker  in  apple 
trees.  "  First  a  branch  gives  way ;  then  a  black  liquid  issues  from  the  pomt 
of  union  with  the  trunk,  the  regular  ascension  of  the  sap  seems  to  be  impeded, 
and  the  albumen  is  disposed  in  rather  large  quantities  on  each  side  of  the 
siFected  part,  which  gives  the  tree  a  very  unsightly  and  gibbous  appearance." 
(Gard,  Afag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  553.)  Any  attempt  to  cure  this  disease  by  external 
application,  Mr.  Munro  holds  to  be  ineffectual ;  but  he  thinks  it  may  be  pre- 
vented by  using  transplanted  plants,  and  carefully  planting  them.  This  dis- 
ease is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  unless  it  be  the  blister  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  editor's  letter 
to  Professor  DeCandolle  (BibUotheque  Unwertelle,  February,  1835,  p.  115.),  as 
"  another  disease  incidental  to  the  larch,  which  threatens  to  involve  larch  plant- 
ations in  serious  consequences."  {Quart.  Joum.  Agr.y  vol.  v.  p.  404.) 

Culture  and  Management  of  the  Larch  on  the  Estates  ofAtnol  and  Dunkeld, 
We  have  thought  it  better  to  give  the  mode  of  culture  practised  on  these 
estates  in  a  connected  relation,  than  to  separate  it  into  fragments,  and  place  it 
under  the  diffe^nt  heads  already  given ;  because  the  practices  employed,  and 
the  results  obtained,  will  in  this  manner  be  better  understood,  and  more  likely 
to  lead  to  useful  deductions  by  the  reader.  John  Duke  of  Athol  gave  a  short 
notice  of  his  plantations  to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision  in  May,  1807, 
which  was  published  in  the  General  Report  of  Scotland,ifo\,  iv.  p.  498. ;  but  by 
far  the  most  complete  account  is  that  published  in  the  Highland  Society*s 
Transactions,  drawn  up  from  papers  and  documents  communicated  by  His 
Grace's  trustees  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  ;  from  which  we  have 
alr^y  quoted  the  history  of  the  Athol  and  Dunkeld  plantations.  The  fol- 
lowing abridged  quotations  will  describe  the  mode  of  culture  pursued,  and 
the  results  obtained  or  anticipated. 

It  is  observed  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  that  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  confirms  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner the  theory  of  M.  De  Candolle,  on  the  proper  soil,  situation,  and  culture  of 
the  larch.  The  duke  began  without  much  experience ;  but,  in  the  course  of  prac- 
tice, he  found  that  "  elevated  situations  were  better  for  the  larch  than  low 
ones;  that  declivities  were  better  than  flats;  that  I5fl.  or  16ft.  was  the  best 
distance  at  which  larch  plants  could  be  planted  asunder;  and  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  autumn,  in  preference  to  spring."  This,  in  short,  may  be 
considered  the  essence  of  the  duke's  experience.  As  introductory  to  the 
observations  which  are  to  follow,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  great  pleasure 
which  the  duke  seems  to  have  taken  in  his  different  plantations ;  some  extracts 
from  his  memorandum-book  reminding  us  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  and  of  passages 
in  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  greatest  planter  in  Scotland  in  his  time, 
published  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  For 
example :  **  Drove  up  to  Loch  Ordie,  and  home  by  the  back  of  Craig-y-bams 
every  way  much  gratified  with  the  growth  of  the  larch  and  the  spruce;  a 
▼ery  fine,  grand,  picturesque  drive,  not  to  be  equalled  in  Britain  I  The  extent 
of  the  drive  through  the  woods  of  my  own  planting,  from  1  to  40  years  old,  is 
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15  miles."     And  many  other  passages  of  a  similar  nature.     The  following  is 
abridged  from  the  High! and  Society* t  Transactiont :  — 

''  The  experience  acquired  during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  ia 
forming  all  kinds  of  plantations,  suggested  to  the  duke  many  improTements 
in  the  mode  of  planting  trees  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of  the  larch, 
and  the  treatment  of  that  wood  during  the  progress  of  its  growth.     The  result 
of  that  experience  has  introduced  a  simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious  mode  of 
inserting  larch  plants  into  the  ground.     It  has  also  determined  the  proper 
age  of  the  plant  at  which  it  should  be  planted,  so  as  it  may  acquire  the 
greatest  state  of  perfection  at  the  earliest  possible  period.     It  has  indicated 
the  proper  number  of  plants  to  be   employed  in  planting  an  acre,  both 
in  low.  and  high  situations.     It  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  the  capability  of 
the  larch  not  only  to  vegetate,  but  to  thrive  luxuriantly,  in  elevations  far 
beyond  what  were  previously  prescribed  for  its  locality ;  and  it  has  shown 
that  larch  timber  may  be  judiciously  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
larg&st  class  of  vessels.     The  late  duke  carried  on  all  his  plans  in  planting 
systematically,  which  enabled  him  to  detect  any  improvement  on  every  new 
trial.  Every  new  trial  did,  in  fact,  discover  some  improvement  on  the  former,  till 
the  very  last  plantation  which  he  executed  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  work  than  all  the  preceding.      Seeing  the  advantages  of  enclosing  the 
ground  before  planting  it,  as  practised  by  his  father,  in  preserving  the  woods 
from  the  depredations  of  men  and  animals,  he  enclosed  everypiece  of  ground 
substantially  with  a  high  stone  wall,  dry  built,  for  which  there  was  abundance 
of  excellent  materials  on  the  spot,  before  it  was  planted.     Seeing,  also,  the 
disadvantages  of  allowing  the  wild  shrubs  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  trees, 
he  had  them  all   previously  removed  by  burning,  pulling,  and  eradicating. 
These  shrubs  never  grow  to  a  troublesome  height  at  an  elevation  exceeding 
700  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     At  lower  levels,  most  of  them  grow  from 
10ft.  to   12ft.  in  height:  the  juniper  pushes  out   strongly;  and  even  the 
heath  attains  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  2  ft.     Feeling,  too,  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  shut  out  from  viewing  the  interior  of  a  plantation,  be  caused 
roads  to  be  formed  in  every  convenient  direction  through  the  grounds  which 
were  to  be  planted.     These  roads  were  not  metaled,  but  they  were  made 
quite  accessible  to  wheel-carriages,  by  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  the 
levelling  of  elevations ;  by  making  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  them,  and  suffi- 
cient openings  across  the  hollows,  to  let  off  the  superfluous  water ;  and  by 
runnine  them  across  the  face  of  acclivities,  not  only  to  avoid  currents  of 
water  vrom  the  high  grounds,  but  swampy  places  in  the  low  grounds.     Paths 
only  of  four  or  five  feet  in  width  were  left  m  the  highest  parts  of  the  ground, 
where  wheel-carriages  could  not  venture,  but  which  were  necessary  as  foot- 
paths for  the  inspection  of  the  woods.     These  roads  and  paths  were  alwaj's 
formed  before  the  ground  was  planted,  as  the  lines  of  them  could  then  be  more 
easily  traced  on  the  ground.    It  was  not  found  necessary  to  drain  the  accli- 
vities of  the  mountains.     Open  cuts  were  formed  in  low  swampy  grounds, 
which  were  always  planted  with  spruce  instead  of  larch,  as  being  a  tree  more 
suited  to  that  particular  state  of  the  ground. 

"  The  Season  of  planting  the  Larch  commences  as  soon  as  the  last  year's 
shoots  are  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  In  seedlings,  this  does  not  take 
place  till  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December.  About  the  12th 
of  April,  the  buds  of  the  larch  break  forth  rapidly  into  leaf.  So  that  65  days 
will  embrace  the  longest  period  which  can  be  allotted  to  the  planting  of  the 
larch.  With  a  planting  instrument  one  man  will  plant  from  800  to  1000 
larches  in  a  day;  and,  if  2000  plants  are  allowed  to  a  Scotch  acre,  the  cost 
per  acre  will  be  two  days'  wages  of  a  man. 

Age  of  the  Piants,  and  Mode  of  Planting,  "  Finding  great  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting a  sufficient  number  of  3  or  4  years  transplanted  larches,  the  age  at 
which  he  had  begun  to  plant,  the  duke  resolved,  previously  to  the  planting  of 
the  large  forest  of  2409  acres,  begun  in  1800,  on  trying  one  or  two  years 
seedlings,  or  at  the  oldest  one^year  transplanted  plants.    After  the  large 
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shrubs  were  entirely  removed,  young  and  small  plants  seemed  more  desirable 
than  large  ones,  especially  as  young  ones  could  be  inserted  with  greater 
facility  into  the  ground,  and  at  much  less  cost  than  old  ones.  The  plant 
of  making  pits  with  the  spade  is  always  an  expensive  one ;  and  the  planting  in 
pits  can  never  be  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  two  people,  one  to 
hold  the  plant  upright,  and  the  other  to  shovel  in  the  turf  and  the  earth  with 
the  spade.  The  turf  being  thrown  on  its  back  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to 
facilitate  its  rotting,  it  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  tender 
roots  of  the  young  plant.  These  pits,  when  made  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
get  filled  with  rain  water  or  melted  snow ;  and,  even  should  the  plants  be  in- 
serted into  them  when  they  are  in  a  dry  state,  the  water  will  afterwards  run 
into  the  hollow  around  the  plant.  This  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  pit  is  formed 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  taKen  out  of  it  at  first 
being  unable  to  fill  it  again.  This  is  a  property  of  mould  well  known  to 
planters  and  labourers.  The  roots  of  the  plants  become  chilled.  Three  or 
four  years  old  transplanted  plants  may  be  so  chilled  in  this  manner,  as  to 
prevent  their  pushing  out  a  shoot  above  2  in.  in  length  in  one  season  for 
several  years.  The  slit,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  by  the  planting  instru- 
ment, resists  all  ingress  of  wetness  or  cold,  the  surface  closing  together  as  if 
it  had  never  been  cut ;  and  the  natural  grassy  covering  protects  the  young 
plant  from  the  severer  effects  of  the  frost.  A  one-year-old  transplanted  plant 
or  a  seedling,  when  inserted  into  a  slit  in  the  ground,  takes  immediate  hold  of 
the  mould  below,  and  grows  onwards  without  molestation  from  the  weather. 
This  plant  instrument  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  shaped  like  the  head  of 
a  flat  spear  or  a  mason's  trowel,  10  in.  in  length,  and  din.  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part.  Its  neck,  which  is  of  one  piece  with  the  blade,  is  7  in.  long,  and 
passes  through  and  is  riveted  to  a  cross  handle  of  wood,  that  remains  firm 
in  the  plane  of  the  blade.  The  whole  instrument  is  made  stout,  and  of  the 
best  materials.  It  costs  only  Is.  6d.  In  using  this  instrument,  the  planter 
holds  it  in  one  hand,  and  the  plants  in  the  other ;  and  he  makes  a  slit  in  the 
ground  of  the  requisite  depth  for  the  plant  to  be  inserted ;  then  pushing  the 
roots  of  the  plant  carefully  mto  the  slit,  so  that  they  shall  not  point  upwards, 
he  finishes  the  operation  by  treading  with  his  heel  the  ground  firm  around  the 
plant. 

**  The  Expense  of  Labour  in  planting  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument.  Pit-planting  required  20  men  to  pit  and  plant  an  acre  in  a  day ; 
whereas  two  men  will  do  the  same  work,  in  tne  same  time,  with^  the  spear- 
planter.  The  three  and  four  years  old  transplanted  larch  cost  lOs.  per  1000 : 
the  seedlings  only  cost  2s.  6d,  per  1200.  But,  besides  this  direct  saving  of 
expense  in  employing  the  slit  to  the  pit  planting,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
scarcely  one  plant  going  back  by  the  former  mode ;  whereas,  by  the  latter, 
many  go  back,  which  are  obliged  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with  fresh  plants, 
cresting  an  additional  expense ;  and  many  that  continued  to  grow  assumed  a 
sickly  hue  for  some  years  after  they  were  planted." 

Here  three  tabular  views  are  given,  by  which  it  appears  that  two-years-old 
transplanted  plants,  that  had  been  chilled  in  winter-made  pits  with  cold  and 
wetness,  and  which  were  I  ft.  2  in.  high  when  planted,  were,  afler  being  6  years 
in  the  pits,  only  3  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  same-sized  plants,  planted  in  spring-made 
pits,  were,  at  the  end  of  6  years,  6ft.  10 in.  high;  and  the  same  description 
of  plants,  planted  by  slit,  were  1 1  ft.  2  in.  high  in  the  same  period ;  being 
no  less  than  7 ft.  din.  higher  than  those  planted  in  the  autumn-made  pits, 
at  more  than  treble  the  expense. 

Soil  and  Situation.  **  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  larch  will  thrive  in 
all  soils  and  in  all  situations.  There  are  many  kinds  of  soils  in  which  it  will 
not  thrive,  and  ought  not  to  be  planted.  It  has  been  found  tliat,  in  soils 
which  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  which  have  borne  corn  crops, 
the  larch  cankers  :  it  cankers  in  wet  situations  also."  On  this  passage,  Mr. 
Gorrie  observes,  that  he  has  not  found  the  larch,  generally,  to  canker  when 
planted  on  land  that  has  borne  crops.    "  In  soils  resting  on  a  clayey  subsoil, 
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It  decays  at  the  heart,  after  arriving  at  40  years  of  age.  In  situations  where 
water  stands  for  a  length  of  time  about  the  roots,  it  becomes  covered  with 
lichens;  but  in  all  rocky  situations,  and  particularly  those  which  are  composed 
of  mica-slate  containing  crystals  of  garnets,  among  the  fissures  and  fragments 
of  which  they  can  push  down  their  roots,  larches  thrive  to  admiration.  The 
geopnostic  character  of  the  country  from  Dankeld  to  Blair  is  primitive.  At 
Bhur  is  gneiss,  at  Dunkeld  clay-slate,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied 
by  mica-slate.     They  lie  conformably  to  one  another. 

"  The  Advantages  resulting  from  planting  Mountain  Ground  appear,  at  first 
sight,  in  the  greater  number  of  trees  that  may  be  supported  on  the  acclivity 
ot  a  mountain,  than  on  a  surface  equal  to  its  base.  Trees  derive  nourishment 
from  the  soil  immediately  around  tne  place  in  which  they  are  fixed ;  and,  as 
the  superficies  of  that  soil  must,  of  course,  be  greater  on  an  acclivity  than  on 
the  base,  a  greater  number  of  trees  will  be  tnere  supported.  Practically 
speaking,  100  trees  at  6  fl.  apart  can  be  planted  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
nght-angled  triangle,  whereas  the  base  would  only  permit  80  at  the  same 
distance.  Another  and  a  great  advantage  derived  from  planting  mountain 
pound  is,  that,  on  an  acclivity,  the  trees  expose  a  greater  surface  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain,  than  they  can  do  on  a  level  surface.  The 
outside  trees  in  a  forest  are  always  the  strongest.  On  an  acclivity  th^  all 
possess  the  advantages  of  outside  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
shelter  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  interior." 

Number  of  Plants  annually  planted.  '*  From  the  great  scarcity  of  arch 
plants  at  the  commencement  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Athol,  it  was  not 
possible  to  extend  their  cultivation  beyond  a  very  limited  number  or  space  in 
any  one  year.  They  were  at  first  planted  very  little  thicker  on  the  ground, 
among  other  trees,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been  thinned  out  to 
stand  for  naval  purposes.  Generally,  in  mixed  plantations,  they  were  put 
in  from  700  to  1000  plants  per  acre.  In  the  first  attempts  at  planting  them 
entirely  by  themselves,  they  were  increased  only  to  1500  plants  per  acre,  from 
the  want  of  plants.  The  keeping  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery  grounds  till 
they  were  3  and  4  years  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed,  tended  greatly  to 
decrease  the  disposable  quantity  of  plants  from  such  sources.  Finc^ng  1500 
plants  rather  too  few  among  broom  and  furze,  they  were  increased  to  1800 
per  acre.  Even  after  one-yeaiw>ld  seedlings  were  planted,  which  practice 
immediately  threw  an  immense  number  of  plants  into  the  market,  they  were 
only  extended  to  2000  per  acre,  on  the  higher  and  barer  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain range :  2000  per  acre,  the  duke  thinks  may  be  considered  by  many  thin 
planting,  and  up  to  the  region  of  broom  and  furze,  that  number  may  have 
enough  to  do  to  contend  with  them ;  for,  however  these  shrubs  might  have 
been  subdued  for  a  time,  and,  in  many  places,  completely  eradicated,  yet,  in 
more  favourable  situations,  they  would  spring  up  again,  were  there  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  trees  to  overtop  and  keep  them  down,  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  pure  atmospheric  air.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  were  3000 
plants  planted  per  acre,  that  would  only  bring  the  trees  about  half  a  foot 
closer  to  each  other ;  whereas  the  lower  brandies  of  the  2000,  having  plenty 
of  air,  will  meet  one  another  when  the  plants  are  only  eight  years  cad  from 
the  seed,  and  they  will  then  entirely  prevent  the  growth  of  the  shrubs.  But, 
in  the  higher  region,  beyond  the  growth  of  the  larger  shrubs,  2000  plants  per 
acre,  the  duke  maintains,  are  not  too  few,  when  it  is  considered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  open  planting  delays  greatly  the  period  of  thinnings  and,  of 
course,  curtails  expense,  which  is  an  object  of  consideration  in  large  under- 
takings. In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  lower  branches  of  the 
larch  assist  more  than  any  of  the  others  to  strengthen  the  roots,  and  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Strength  of  roots  and 
a  good  girt  give  great  stability  to  trees  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  dements  in 
a  mountamous  country.  The  tops  of  the  larch  vibrate  in  the  blast  like  the 
points  of  fishing-rods.  By  the  time  they  are  thinned,  they  will  individually 
be  able  to  withitand  great  blasts  of  wind  with  impunity.    Besides,  the  lower 
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and  larger  branches  being  permitted  to  remain  for  a'  considerable  time,  they 
will,  during  that  period,  have  deposited  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  ground  below.  The  first  thinning  will  be  of  such  value  as 
to  compensate  for  the  great  labour  of  performing  it,  when  it  is  thus  long  de- 
layed ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  so  long  delayed,  had  the  trees  been  planted 
thicker.  The  duke  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  opinions  of  many  planters, 
and  many  practical  ones  too,  run  counter  to  the  practice  of  thin  planting,  as 
recommended  by  him ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  them  has  had  the 
experience  of  rearing  larch  to  the  height  of  from  700  ft.  to  1600  ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  that  elevated  region,  it  appears  to  the  duke  proper  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  experience,  rather  than  those  of  custom ;  and,  though  he  may  him- 
self have,  perhaps,  at  first  adopted  it  from  necessity,  arising  from  a  difficulty 
of  obtaining  plants,  he  continued  it  when  that  necessity  no  longer  existed, 
because  he  had  seen  the  good  effects  arising  from  it.  Thin  as  2000  plants 
may  appear  on  an  acre,  they  will  only  stand  5  ft.  3  in.  apart." 

7%«  Proceu  of  the  Thickening  of  the  Soilbif  the  Larch  is  one  very  important 
in  its  results ;  and  we  have  already  given  it  in  p.  2373. 

Comparaiioe  Effect  of  the  Larch  with  other  Trees  in  improving  the  SoiL  "  In 
oak  copses,  the  value  of  the  pasture  is  only  5t.  or  6t,  per  acre  ibr  8  years  only 
in  every  24  years,  when  the  copse  is  cut  down  again.  Under  a  Scotch  pine 
plantation,  the  grass  is  not  worth  6d.  more  per  acre  than  it  was  before  it  was 
planted.  Under  beech  and  spruce  it  is  worth  less  than  it  was  before ;  but  the 
spruce  afibrds  excellent  shelter  to  cattle,  either  from  the  heat  of  summer  or 
tne  cold  of  winter.  Under  ash,  the  value  may  be  2«.  or  3(.  per  acre  more 
than  it  was  in  its  natural  state ;  but  under  larch,  where  the  ground  was  not 
worth  Ix.  per  acre,  the  pasture  is  worth  from  8i.  to  lOf.  per  acre,  after  the  first 
30  years,  when  all  the  thinnings  have  been  completed,  and  the  trees  left  for 
naval  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  about  400  to  the  acre,  and  12  ft.  apart." 

TVkinnmg.  "  The  great  object  of  the  late  duke  seems  to  have  been  to  raise 
larch  timber  on  his  property  fit  for  naval  purposes.  With  that  view,  he 
planted  his  trees,  and  thinned  his  plantations.  No  demand  for  wood  for  mere 
country  purposes  would  have  warranted  him  to  plant  so  extensively  as  he  did. 
He  found  that  larches  could  grow  to  a  great  size  at  only  12ft.  apart ;  and  this 
distance  gives  380  trees  to  the  Scotch  acre,  which  is  little  more  than  one  fifth 
part  of  the  2000  per  acre  originally  planted.  The  first  thinning  should  be  a 
slight  one,  of  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  by  removing  only  those  trees  that 
are  of  least  value,  or  worthless.  After  24  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  the 
leaves  fitll  off  the  lower  branches,  which  are,  of  course,  no  longer  useful  to  the 
soil  below.  From  20  to  30  ^ears  old,  the  thinning  is  carried  on  so  exten- 
sively as  to  remove  two  thirds  of  those  trees  which  were  left  standing  by 
the  first  thinning.  In  thinning,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  all  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  trees  should  be  left,  even  if  two  or  three  of  them  should  be 
closer  together  than  12ft.  These  small  clumps  happening  to  light  on  a 
favourable  situation,  they  will  thrive  well,  as  the  air  has  access  to  each  tree, 
around  two  thirds  of  its  circumference.  This  thinning  being  delayed  so  long, 
the  trees  thinned  out  will  be  valuable  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  One  of  these 
purposes  is  the  profitable  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  bark.  The  last  thin- 
ning should  be  given  when  the  trees  are  from  30  to  35  years  old,  which  will 
leave  firom  380  to  400  trees  per  acre.  The  380  will  require  a  little  pruning 
and  trimming  of  the  lower  branches,  in  order  to  give  head  room  to  the  cattle 
which  are  to  browse  on  the  grass  below.  The  whole  prunings  and  thinnings 
will  cost  about  5/.,  and  their  produce  will  fetch  about  12/.,  leaving  a  profit  on 
them  of  about  71.  an  acre." 

Planting  the  Scotch  Pine  along  wUh  the  Larch,  "  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  larch  trees,  even  in  exposed  situations,  b  certainlv  matter  of  surprise* 
This  property  convinced  the  late  duke  of  the  inutility  oi  providing  nurses  for 
them,  itis  gardener,  Alexander  Macrostie,  whose  name  as  a  planter  the 
duke  mentions  with  approbation,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  His  Grace's 
plantations,  thought  proper,  during  the  duke's  absence,  to  fill  up  with  Scotch 
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pine,  as  nurses  to  the  larch,  some  part  of  the  plantations  which  had  been  made 
about  the  year  1800,  before  the  period  of  seedling  plants  being  used.  This,  as 
the  duke  observes,  was  *  the  dwarf  nursing  the  giant.*  In  1817,  most  of 
these  Scotch  pines  had  not  attained  a  height  exceeding  3  ft.,  while  the  larches, 
which  tliey  were  intended  to  nurse,  were  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  plantation,  where  the  Scotch  pine  bad  grown  to  20  ft. 
in  height,  the  larch  exhibited  a  stature  of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.;  and,  in  the 
instance  before  referred  to,  in  an  elevated  situation,  at  900  fL  above  the  sea, 
where  the  Scotch  pines  were  more  than  42  years  old,  they  were  only  5 ft.  and  6ft. 
hich  ;  whilst  the  larch,  in  the  same  situation,  and  planted  10  years  after  them, 
had  reached  up  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height.  In  1816,  the  duke  measured  a 
larch,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the  ground  alluded  to  above,  at 
only  9  years  after  planting,  which  was  quite  straight  and  vigorous,  and  stood 
16  ft.  high,  and  the  nearest  Scotch  pine  to  it  was  only  2  ft.  6  in."  On  this 
passage,  Mr.  Gorrie  remarks,  that  the  Scotch  pine  should  never  be  mixed  with 
the  larch  in  plantations,  as  it  will  produce  rot. 

Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Larch.  "  Taking  the  average  height,  then,  of  an  average 
larch  of  8  years  from  the  seed  at  1 1  ft.,  it  will  be  nearly  accurate  to  alloir 
16  in.  as  the  annual  growth,  till  the  tree  is  50  years  old ;  and  after  that,  only 
10  in.  per  annum,  for  22  years  longer,  as  the  length  of  the  tree  lessens  in 
growth  as  the  bulk  of  the  wood  increases.  These  data  give  a  larch  tree  of  72 
years  of  age  a  height  of  93  ft.  4  in. ;  a  fair  average,  agreeing  with  actual  expe- 
riment. The  shoots  of  larches  beyond  35  years  of  age  are  heavier,  though  they 
are  not  so  long  as  those  of  younger  trees.  The  larch,  like  the  oak,  puts  forth 
two  shoots  every  year,  the  one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.  The  spring 
shoot  has  no  lateral  branches  :  the  autumnal  shoot  pushes  out  like  the  spring 
one ;  but,  at  the  time  this  process  is  going  on,  the  spring  one  is  throwing  out 
lateral  branches.  These  lateral  branches  are  firm  and  woody.  In  regard  to 
the  growth  of  the  girt,  a  larch  tree,  on  an  average,  will  acquire  1  in.  in  girt 
per  annum,  till  it  be  24  years  old ;  and  from  that  time,  till  it  has  acquired  the 
age  of  72  years,  it  will  grow  I J  in.  in  girt  every  year ;  thus, 

In  24  yean,  it  will  be  S  ft.  in  girt,  mt  1  ia  per  annum. 
48    —       mora      5  —       1^  — 

In  72    —    it  will  be  7ft.  ,_ 

The  larch  begins  to  make  wood  at  24  years  of  age.. 

At  50  yean  old,  it  will  contain  26  cubic  feet  oX  wood. 
60       —  —  14  —  more. 

72       —  —  20  —  — 

In  all,  60  cuUc  feet  of  wood ;  or  one  load  of  50  cubic 
—  feet,  and  10  ft.  more. 

"  These  results  correspond  exactly  with  the  quantities  which  the  duke  ob- 
tained at  these  respective  ages.  Larch  appears  to  be  on  its  greatest  increase 
for  timber  from  57  to  72  years  old.  A  larch  containing  50  cubic  ft.,  or  one 
load  of  timber,  is  quite  fit  for  naval  purposes.  At  half  that  size  it  is  suitable 
for  every  country  purpose. 

**Afew  Examples  of  the  sizes  of  the  timber  which  the  duke  felled  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  In  1806,  t went v  larches,  at  the  age  of  64  years^  were  cut 
for  centres  to  the  bridge  building  at  bunkeld.  These  trees  havmg  been  drawn 
up  by  close  planting,  they  were  from  105  ft.  to  109  ft.  ui  length ;  their  girts 
were  from  5  u.  to  5  ft.  4  in. ;  and  they  averaged  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber. In  1810  and  1811,  600  trees  were  felled  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair,  to  send 
to  Woolwich  dockyard,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was  606  loads.  The 
timber  was  much  admired  by  the  best  judges.   One  of  the  logs  contained  83  ft. 

of  wood.  ^  ^  , 

"  The  Larch  toiil  thrive  better  in  a  northern  than  in  a  touthem  Expotwv,  till  it  u 
about  30  years  of  age;  but,  after  that  period,  there  is  no  perceptible  diflerence. 
This  circumstance  may  be  explained  by  the  favourable  effect  of  an  eqoable 
temperature  on  the  health  of  trees.    The  vicissitudes  of  firost  aod  thaws  must 
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produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  sunny  side  of  mountains  than  on  the  opposite. 
The  tallest  larches  do  not  always  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber,  as  is 
instanced  in  the  case  of  two  trees  which  were  felled  on  the  1st  of  June,  1829, 
aged  82  vears.  The  one,  which  was  only  97  fl.  in  length,  yielded  138  cubic 
feet;  while  the  other,  which  was  104 ft.  in  length, only  gave  81  cubic  feet. 

**  One  of  the  greatest  Advantages  of  planting   Larch  is   derived  from   its 
peculiar  property  of  thriving  in  very  elevated  situations.    Immense  extents 
of  mountain  ranges  may  thus  be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  which  other-' 
wise  would  have  t>een   quite  unavailable.     The  Scotch  pine  thrives   at  an 
elevation  below  900  ft.;  but  the  larch  ascends  to  1600  ft.  above  the   sea, 
and  it  may  ascend  higher.     This  is  an  important  fact,  in  a  national  point 
of  view."    Much  of  the  mountain  land  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent worthless,  may  grow  timber  to  supply   her  navy  and  merchant  ship- 
ping, without  at  all  interfering  with  the  land  which  produces  her  cereal  crops, 
or  even  her  fine  pasture  land  in  a  lower  situation.     But  here  the  duke  antici- 
pates an  objection  which  might  be  started  by  some,  and  that  is,  whether  the 
larch  will  certainly  become  useful  timber  at  these  elevations.     '  An  argument,' 
says  he, '  may,  indeed,  arise,  whether,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  moiintain  being 
rugged,  trees  can  grow  in  many  parts  to  stand  for  timber,  at  400  per  acre. 
Reasoning  from  the  experience  of  43  years,  which  proves  trees  fully  to  that 
extent  per  acre  to  contain  10  or  15  cubic  feet  or  more  of  wood  already  to 
exist,  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  400  trees  may  grow,  within  70  years,  to 
average  one  load  of  wood  or  more,  at  a  height  of  from  1200  to  1600  ft.  above 
the  sea ;  and  the  researches  which  the  larch  makes  with  its  roots  among  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  and  the  shivered  fragments  are  such,  and  the  ground  so 
found  being  virgin  soil,  that,  along  with  the  rains  and  mists  imbibed  by  the 
tops,  and  invigorating  the  trunk,  1  am  quite  convinced  they  will  have  the  effect 
to  produce  a  load  of  timber,  or  more,  within  the  period  mentioned.     Some  of 
the  trees,  of  the  age  of  57  years,  cut  in  1816,  among  rocks  fully  as  rugged  as 
those  described,  exceeded  60,  and  some  70,  cubic  feet  of  wood ;  and  the  223 
cut  from  similar  situations  averaged,  at  57  years   of  age,  40  cubic  feet  of 
timber,  laid  down  at  Woolwich  dockyard  in  1817.* 

'*  Mountain  Planting  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram ; 
in  which  the  space  occupied  by  the  larch  is  seen  to  exceed  greatly  in  height 
the  site  of  every  other  species  of  useful  tree.  It  also  occupies,  in  common 
with  the  other  trees,  the  ground  at  the  lowest  level ;  so  that  its  range  of 
growth  is  extensive. 
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"  These  elevated  regions  are  far  above  the  range  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Scotch  pine.  This  is  a  dull  heavv-looking  tree  in  large  plantations  :  it  can- 
not withstand  a  strong  wind  ;  and  it  decays,  in  Britain,  after  it  has  attained 
an  age  of  from  70  to  80  years.  The  larch  is  quite  the  opposite  in  all  these 
respects ;  and  it  will  supply  ship-timber  at  a  great  height  above  the  region  of 
oak.  Besides  the  almost  immeasurable  extent  of  ground  thus  obtained,  by 
means  of  the  larch,  for  the  growth  of  ship>timber,  it  is  a  more  profitable  trea 
in  that  respect  than  the  oak.  An  English  acre  of  larch,  at  12  ft.  apart,  will 
give  302  trees  per  acre. 
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lAtuit.  ft. ' 
100  larch  treca,  mt  64  yean  old,  would  gire  1  load  per  tne»  s=  100    0 
lOj  —  68       —  _         1       —       _    —luo    0 

102  _  72       —  —         I       _    10«t,  =  122  10 : 

302  treca,  at  an  average  of  68  yean  old,  would  give        -        322  10 . 

It  is  said  that  3000  loads  of  timber  are  required  to  build  a  74^n  ship. 
Ten  acres,  therefore,  of  larch  would  easily  supply  that  quantity.  Now,  an 
English  acre  will  onlv  grow  40  oaks  at  34  ft.  apart,  the  distance  required  for 
their  growth;  and,  allowing  oak  to  yield  a  load  of  timber  at  68  years  of  age, 
that  would  only  yield  40  loads  of  timber  per  acre ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would 
require  75  English  acres  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  oak  to  build  a 
74-gun  ship. 

Accidents  and  Dueasei,  "  The  larch,  like  other  trees,  is  liable  to  aocidenta 
and  diseases.  Wind  may  drive  them  down  by  the  roots,  but  it  can  very  sel- 
dom break  them,  which  shows  the  toughness  of  the  wood.  In  November, 
1826,  a  hurricane  was  very  fatal  to  the  Scotch  fir,  and  it  tore  up  many  larchea 
by  the  roots.  The  depredations  committed  by  wild  animals  are  sometimes 
considerable,  such  as  those  done  by  red  deer,  the  roe,  hares,  rabbits,  and  even 
the  black  game.  Fences  of  good  stone  walls  will  certainly  form  a  powerful 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  all  these  creatures;  but  still  they  find  an  entrance 
into  the  woods  by  gateways,  and  such  like  openings,  for  the  sake  of  shelter. 
The  red  deer  but  seldom  leave  their  more  herbaceous  pasture  about  Blair ;  but 
the  roe  deer  commit  considerable  depredations  about  Dunkeld,  insomuch  that 
war  was  obliged  to  be  declared  against  them  in  1816 ;  and  in  that  season,  170 
were  brought  in  dead;  and  others,  dying  from  wounds,  would  swell  the  number 
of  slain,  that  season,  to  upwards  of  200.  Before  1774,  the  roe  deer  were  not 
known  to  exist  nearer  than  30  miles  to  Dunkeld ;  and  then  they  were  scarce 
any  where ;  but,  since  they  have  received  shelter  dhd  protection  from  the  nu> 
merous  young  plantations,  they  have  increased  very  fast  in  numbers.  Their 
habits  are  peculiar  :  they  always  go  in  herds  of  odd  numbers,  from  3  to  0. 
The  doe  generally  produces  two  at  a  birth,  and  can  rear  them  easily :  but  one 
or  both  of  the  fawns  are  often  destroyed  by  the  foxes.  The  weight  of  a  sood 
buck  with  the  skin,  but  without  entrails,  is  40  lb. ;  that  of  a  doe  m>m  32  lb.  to 
38  lb.  The  principal  mischief  committed  by  them  is  by  the  buck  rubbing  hif 
horns  between  two  trees,  to  get  rid  of  the  velvet  which  covers  them.  A  dosen 
of  trees  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  of  from  7  to  8  years  of  age,  completely 
stripped  round  of  their  bark.  Both  the  buck  and  the  doe  eat  the  tops  of  the 
young  larch.  Hares  and  rabbits,  but  particularly  the  former,  appou*  to  be 
seized  with  an  idle  but  mischievous  cunosity  to  taste  the  tops  of  a  new  plant- 
ation in  its  first  year's  growth,  though  they  never  eat  the  tops  they  nip  off. 
Not  destroying  for  the  gratification  of  hunger,  their  depredations  are  the  more 
extensive.  Black  game,  too,  nip  off  the  tops  of  young  plants  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  never  eat  them.  Plantations  above  700  ft.  of  elevation  are  only 
annoyed  by  the  deer. 

Larch  Blight,  **  Previously  to  the  year  1795,  a  blight  (occasioned  by  an  insect) 
affected  the  larch,  and  of  those  in  low  situations  many  died.  At  that  time  the 
frost  was  very  severe,  and  heavy  frosty  fogs  hung  about  the  trees  in  spring. 
After  this  phenomenon,  the  blight  appeared.  Trees  above  30  ft.  in  height, 
and  in  high  situations,  escaped  this  affection,  where  the  wind  could  shake  them. 
This  blight  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  larch,  and  prevented  the  formation  of 
the  seed,  and  consequently  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  The  first  appear^ 
ance  of  the  blight  was  indicated  by  a  substance  on  tne  larch,  resembling  small 
balls,  of  a  fine  white  matter  like  cotton.  These  balls,  or  nidi,  enclosed  small 
insects,  a  species  of  aphis,  the  two  sexes  of  very  different  appearance.  They 
appeared  to  live  upon  the  juices  exuding  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  not 
upon  the  leaves;  and  they  probably  prevented  the  sap  ftx>m  ascending,  at  least 
no  fresh  shoots  were  thrown  out  by  the  tree  that  season.  Many  trees  were 
much  injured  by  this  disease ;  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  they  presented  a 
remarkable  appearance,  that  of  being  completely  covered  over  widi  lichens. 
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The  trees,  however,  shot  up  clean  stems  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  above  the  part  covered 
with  moss ;  and  these  stems  were  as  healthv  as  those  of  the  healthiest  trees, 
that  bad  never  been  affected.  On  cutting  the  wood,  the  covered  part  was  no 
more  injured  in  quality  than  the  wood  of  the  healthiest  trees,  though  the 
lichen  had  adhered  to  them  for  15  years.  The  effect  of  this  blight,  then,  was 
only  superficial.  The  existence  of  this  disease  for  8  or  10  years  certainly  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  trees ;  but  it  did  not  cause  the  duke  to  relax  in  the 
least  in  his  efforts  to  form  large  larch  forests :  on  the  contrary,  it  impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  planting  the  high  ridges  of  the  mountains,  in  order 
that  the  trees  might  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  disease,  which  did 
not  appear  higher  than  600  f^.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  In  FelUng  large  Trees  ofLarch,caiTe  must  be  taken  to  use  plenty  of  rope,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  windy  day  should  be  avoided. 
It  was  found  that,  in  digging  the  Scotch  pine  out  by  the  roots  from  among 
the  larch,  the  ground  was  much  shaken  about  the  roots  of  the  larch,  so  as  to 
endanger  their  stability.    Ever  after,  the  pine  was  cut  over  by  the  ground. 

"  The  SeoMonmg  of  Larch  TIIin^  is  accelerated  by  stripping  off  the  bark  before 
felling.  In  May,  1815,  the  duke  experimented  on  50  trees  of  larch  at  Dun- 
keld,  that  were  growing  in  a  situation,  among  other  wood,  that  was  nearly  in- 
accessible for  want  of  a  road  or  path  to  it.  In  1816,  they  were  cut  down  and 
used  for  several  purposes,  and  they  appeared  to  be  completely  seasoned. 
They  contained  25  cubic  feet  of  wood  each.  Larch  trees  that  had  been  only 
10  months  cut  down  were  built  into  a  steam-boat  on  the  river  Thames ;  but 
they  had  not  been  seasoned  enough,  as  the  planks  above  water,  near  the  deck, 
shrunk  a  little.  In  this  case,  however,  the  scantlines  were  made  the  same  as 
of  oak,  which  were  of  too  slight  dimensions  for  larch. 

"  The  probable  future  Supply  o/JLarch  Tknberfrom  the  Woods  ofAthol  is  thus 
calculated  by  the  duke.  The  experiments  performed  on  the  value  and  dura- 
bility of  larch,  as  ship  timber,  were  performed  chiefly  on  the  1000  trees  planted 
bv  Duke  James,  and  which  had  attained  a  serviceable  size  during  the  time  of 
the  late  duke.  Of  them  only  80 0  or  900  were  led  as  ornaments  about  the 
lawns  and  parks  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair.  Unfortunately,  a  blank  of  15  years 
took  place  in  the  planting  of  larch  by  Duke  John.  To  compensate,  as  far 
as  was  in  the  power  of  the  late  duke,  for  this  great  deficiency  in  the  regular 
supply  of  timber,  he  resolved,  in  1817,  not  to  cut  any  trees  for  ship-building 
till  the  year  1832 ;  thus  sacrificing  his  own  personal  emolument  for  the  sake  of 
the  estate.  The  most  of  the  trees  planted  by  Duke  John  were  too  young  for 
ehip-building.  Afler  1832,  the  annual  cuttings  for  ship  timber  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  the  following  rates  :  — 

The  produce 
Loadf.  of  Acres. 

IS  jeu$  cutting  after  1832  to  1844  =     l,i&50  annually. 
10       ~  —         1844  to  J854  =      8.000       —  7 

8       —  —         1854  to  1862  B    18,000       —  y        800O 

8       —  —         18G2  to  1870  s    30.000       —         3 

la       ^  —         1870  to  1886  =    52,000       —  SOOO 

18       —  —         1886  to  19U4  SB  120,000       —  SOOO 

n 

"  7%^  Value  of  Larch  Timber  may  be  seen  fi*om  the  prices  which  the  duke 
received  for  it  for  various  purposes.  In  1806,  the  duke  cut  20  larch  trees  of 
the  age  of  64  years,  to  make  the  centres  of  the  middle  arch,  of  90  fl.  span, 
of  the  bridge  that  was  building  across  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld.  They  were  from 
105  ft.  to  109  ft.  in  length,  and  they  contained  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  of 
timber  each.  After  standing  .or  3  years  as  centres,  they  were  sold  by  public 
sale,  at  2«.  8d.  per  cubic  foot  In  1810,  Messrs.  Symes  and  Co.,  ship-builders 
in  Leith,  bought  1 1  trees,  ptoducing  1066  cubic  feet,  at  3f .  per  foot.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1819,  the  duke  sold  to  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  and  laid  down  for 
them  at  Evan's  Yard,  London,  4176  cubic  feet  of  larch,  at  3«.  6d,  per  foot, 
for  the  building  of  steam-boats.  Mr.  Ainslie,  ship-builder,  Perth,  bought  500 
trees,  yielding  not  less  than  12  ft.  each,  at  1«.  6d>  per  foot ;  the  buyer  paying 
all  expenses  of  cutting  down  and  carrying  away.      The  duke  also  supplied 
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larch  for  the  building  of  2  brigs  at  Perth ;  the  one,  the  brig  Larch,  built  by  Mr. 

Brown,  of  171  tons  register;  and  another,  of  240  tons,  built  by  Mr.  Ainslie. 

"  The  Value  of  Larch  Wood,  exclusive  of  the  Value  of  the  Patture  under  it,  mtiy 

be  estimated  in  this  manner :  —  Suppose  the  plantations  are  thinned  out  by  SO 

years  to  what  they  are  to  stand  for  ship  timber,  that  is,  to  400  trees  per  Scotch 

acre;  suppose,  after  that  period,  the  whole  were  cut  down  at  the  following 

respective  ages,  the  value  of  the  whole  per  acre,  at  the  different  periods,  would 

be  as  follows  :  — 

jC  i.  d. 
400  Trees  at  90  years  old,  at  2^  cubic  feet  each  tree,  =  1000  cubic  feet,  or 

no  loads,  at  Is.  6d.  per  foot  profit,  =  per  acre  -  .  >  -  75    0    0 

400  Trees  at  4;>^  years  old,  at  15  cubic  feet  each  tree,  =  6000  cubic  feet,  or  IfiO 

loads,  at  1«.  Gd.  per  foot  profit,  =  per  acre  ...         450    0   0 

400  Trees  at  55)  years  old,  at  40  cubic  feet  each  tree,  =r  16,000  cubic  feet,  or 

32U  loads,  at  2t.  6d.  per  foot  profit,  =  per  acre  ...       9000    0    0 

400  Trees  at  72  years  old,  at  60  cubic  feet  each  tree,  =  24,000  cubic  Itet,  or 

480  loads,  at  2t.  Gd.  per  foot  profit,  =  per  acre       ...       aoOO    0    0 

*'  The  average'  of  these  prices  would  be  1381/.  5s.  per  acre;  so  that  1000/. 
per  acre  is  not  too  high  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  duke's  larch  planta- 
tions. 

'  "  The  comparativelt/  superior  Value  of  Larch  to  Oak  per  Acre  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  when  the  comparative  quantities  of  timber  per  acre  were  made  out, 
by  a  statement  in  favour  of  the  larch.  In  comparison  to  Scotch  pine,  as  a 
comparison  of  one  kind  of  fir  with  another,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking. 
Fifty  larch  and  50  Scotch  pine  trees  were  cut  out  of  the  same  plantation. 
The  average  contents  of  the  fir  were  8  cubic  feet,  at  1*.  3d.  per  foot,  or  I  Or. 
per  tree. »  The  larch  averaged  30  cubic  feet  each,  and  fetched  2s,  6d.  per  foot, 
or  3/.  1 5s.  per  tree.  So  that  the  larch  was  supeiior  in  contents  3}  times,  and 
in  value  more  than  7  times,  to  the  Scotch  pine. 

"  The  supennr  Value  of  the  common  Larch,  when  compared  with  the  Russian 
Larch,  The  duke,  having  heard  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  Russian  larch, 
with  some  difficulty  procured  the  seed  of  it  from  Archangel,  reared  the  plants, 
and  planted  them  out,  in-number  about  200.  They  shot  out  about  8  days  earlier 
than  the  common  larch,  but  they  did  not  attain  to  one  third  of  its  size  in  the 
same  time ;  and,  both  in  their  appearance  as  trees,  and  their  value  as  timber, 
they  were  found  much  inferior  to  the  common  larch. 

"  The  Uses  to  which  the  Larch  Tree  may  be  applied  are  various  and 
important.  In  one  instance,  the  duke  applied  larches  successfully  as  nurses 
to  spruce  firs,  which  were  going  back.  The  requisite  shelter  recovered  the 
health  of  these  valuable  trees.  The  great  thinnings  of  larch  plantations, 
which  take  place  from  20  to  30  years  of  their  age,  supply  useful  materials 
for  various  purposes..  Posts  and  rails  for  fencing  may  be  made  either  out 
of  the  tops  or  the  trunks  of  young  trees.  While  fir  posts  and  rails  last 
only  about  5  years,  and  are  wormeaten  after  that  period,  the  larch  posts 
stand  for  20  years,  and  never  get  wormeaten.  But  the  trunks  of  3*oung 
trees  are  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  the  tops,  as  they  have  less  sap  wood. 
In  1807,  the  duke  fenced  a  nursery  ground  with  young  larch  trees  cut  up  the 
middle,  made  into  a  railing  7  ft.  high.  In  3  years  after,  the  sawn  side  assumed 
a  leaden-grey  colour,  and  in  1817  the  whole  railing  was  quite  sound.  The 
railing  round  the  lawn  at  Dunkeld,  made  out  of  the  tops  of  trees,  was  taken 
down  in  1818,  after  it  had  stood  for  10  years.  Six  inches  only  of  the  posts 
were  decayed  under  ground,  which  being  cut  off,  the  rail  was  nailed  up  again. 
A  ruhtic  bridge  was  thrown  over  a  high  road  and  a  ravine,  as  an  easy  access 
to  the  nursery  ground,  which  remained,  in  1817,  quite  sound. 

Tanning,  *'  About  the  year  1800,  the  tanning  properties  of  larch  bark  were 
tried  by  a  tanner  at  Perth,  by  the  duke's  desire.  It  succeeded  tolerably  well ; 
but  the  tanner  complained  that  the  bark  had  not  half  the  strength  of  oak  bark. 
The  bark  of  old  trees  cut  at  Blair,  the  duke  found  quite  unsaleable.  The 
duke  was  not  at  all  sanguine  about  the  bark  of  the  larch  affording  a  valuable 
tan ;  but,  in  fact,  though  more  encouraging  markets  had  been  found  for  it,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  loss  arising  from  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
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of  the  wood,  by  being  cut  full  in  the  sap,  did  not  counterbalance  all  the  advan- 
tages derived  in  the  shape  of  increased  value  of  bark.  Even  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  which  were  appropriated  to  posts  and  rails  afler  having  been  peeled 
for  their  bark,  great  expense  was  incurred  in  paint,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rails 
after  they  were  deprived  of  their  bark,  which  is  a  great  preservation  to  posts 
and  rails.  If  any  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  larch  bark  to  the  grower,  it  must 
be  from  the  produce  of  that  great  thinning  which  takes  place  when  the  trees  are 
from  20  to  30  years  old.  The  making  of  a  road,  in  June  1819,  to  carry  off  the 
wood  from  the  top  of  Craig-y-Barns,  gave  the  duke  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
trying  the  peeling  of  the  bark  from  trees  that  were  cut  down  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  the  sap  was  quite  full  in  them.  Some  of  the  trees,  that  were  50 
years  old,  peeled  from  end  to  end  without  difficulty,  and  each  of  them  pro- 
duced from  5  to  6  stones  Dutch  of  bark.  Thickly  planted  trees  o{  33  }-ears  of 
age,  and  37  ft.  in  length,  and  25  in.  in  girt,  3  ft.  from  the  but  end,  were  also 
peeled,  and  they  each  yielded  about  a  Dutch  stone  of  bark.  At  an  age  of  20  or  21, 
and  height  of  28  fl.,  they  yielded  only  half  a  stone ;  but  even  this  small  quantity, 
calculated  at  the  current  price  of  larch  bark,  at  10^.  per  stone,  gave  5d,  a  tree, 
a  price  greater  than  any  Scotch  pine  near  them  was  worth  altogether,  of  the 
same  age.'*  At  present,  Mr.  Gorrie  informs  us,  larch  bark  does  little  more 
than  cover  the  expense  of  peeling,  drying,  and  carrying  to  market ;  and  that 
it  now  bells  at  from  6d.  to  Hd,  per  stone. 

**  Larch  Tops  which  had  lain  cut  for  4  years,  and  were,  o(^  course,  well  worn, 
were  found  useful  in  filling  drains  where  stones  were  at  a  distance;  and  they 
continued  sound  in  them  for  many  years. 

**  Larch  Timber  was  used  for  axles  to  different  kinds  of  mills,  from  1793  to 
1802;  and  up  to  1817  they  continued  quite  sound,  though  constantly  in 
water. 

**For  BwldmgSy  the  larch  is  found  equally  desirable.  In  1779,  the  duke  built 
the  shooting-box  in  Glentilt,  called  Forest  Lodge,  the  floors  and  joists  of 
which  were  made  of  larch.  The  wood  was  under  40  years  old ;  and,  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  of  the  deals  were  cut  up  narrow,  and  others  as  I.road  a^  they 
could  be  wrought.  In  1817,  the  narrow  boards  continued  quite  close  together. 
After  the  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  tne  duke  altered  the 
course  of  the  great  northern  road  to  Inverness,  which  caused  him  to  build 
new  porter's  lodge,  stables,  and  offices  to  Dunkeld- House,  near  the  new  line 
of  road.  The  whole  woodwork  of  these  buildings  was  executed  with  larch. 
They  were  finished  in  1812.  In  1813,  part  of  Athol  House  was  burnt  down, 
and  the  repairs  of  wood,  consisting  of  joists,  floors,  doors,  and  windows,  were 
all  made  of  larch.  This  wood  was  so  red  in  colour,  that  it  looked  like  cedar. 
Several  houses  were  also  repaired  in  the  town  of  Dunkeld  with  larch.  At 
Dunkeld  271,  and  at  Blair  170,  larch  trees  had  been  used,  by  1817,  for  building 
purposes. 

"  The  first  Attempt  to  use  the  Larch  for  the  Purposes  of  yavinrntion  was  in  the 
construction  of  fishing-cobles  on  the  Tay,  in  1777.  Previously  to  that,  they 
were  made  of  Scotch  pine  ;  and  they  lasted  only  three  y«ars,  when  they  had  to 
undergo  a  thorough  repair.  In  fifteen  years  more,  ferry-boats  were  constructed 
of  larch,  instead  of  oak,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  across  the  different 
ferries  on  the  numerous  rivers  on  the  property.  The  oars,  too,  in  the  course 
of  time,  were  made  of  larch,  and  they  were  found  to  be  excellent  in  lightness, 
toughness,  and  elasticity.  In  1809,  8491  cubic  feet  of  larch  timber  were  sent 
to  Woolwich  dockyard,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  employed  in  the  repair 
of  the  Serapis  store-ship  in  1810;  and  the  state  of  its  soundness  was  favour- 
ably reported  on  in  1817.  One  beam  of  it  was  put  into  the  large  frigate 
Sybelle,  in  1616,  after  it  had  lain  six  years  in  the  dockyard. 

**  The  next  trial  of  larch  in  ship-building  was  in  the  Sir  Simon  Clerk  mer- 
chant vessel,  of  375  tons  register,  built  by  Messrs.  Symes  and  Co.  of  Leith,  in 
1810;  but,  as  that  vessel  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the  Americans,  no 
account  could  be  got  regarding  the  durability  of  the  timber. 

Knte  Timber  for  Larch  Roots,    "  In  order  to  dress  the  ground,  and  lay  it 
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down  properly  to  grass,  upon  which  the  sixty  laiige  trees  sent  (o  Woolwich 
had  grown,  the  duke  caused  the  large  roots  to  be  extracted  out  of  it.  After 
they  were  out  of  the  earth,  the  duke  was  struck  with  their  apparent  capability 
of  being  cut  up  into  knees  for  ships ;  and  he  immediately  entreated  the  Nayy 
Board  to  try  them  for  that  purpose,  but  the  proposal  was  declined.  Thus 
rejected,  the  fate  of  some  of  these  roots,  in  the  shape  of  knees,  was  curious, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  duke:  —  'In  1811,  an  American  Tessel,  the 
Frances  of  Baltimore,  of  160  tons  register,  a  brig,  sustained  very  considerable 
damage  on  her  voyage  to  Leith,  and  came  in  nearly  a  wreck.  Messrs.  8ymes 
and  Co.,  who  repaired  her,  put  into  her  some  of  these  larch  knees  offered  to 
the  Navy  Board.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  said  he  never  saw  any  wood  of 
so  fine  a  quality,  and  so  applicable  for  knees;  and  he  was  extremely  urgent 
to  know  what  kind  of  wood  it  was,  and  if  he  could  get  any  more  of  it :  but 
they  had  no  more  to  give  him. 

*'  The  Larch  hat  been  tried  in  a  imall  Way  as  MoiU,  Three  sloops  at  Perth 
were  fitted  up  with  them ;  but,  as  they  all  soon  left  the  Tay,  its  value  as  such 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

^  The  great  and  important  Thiol  of  the  Larch^  a$  a  valuable  Tree  for  naval 
Timber,  was  made  from  1816  to  1820,  in  the  building  of  His  Majesty's  frigate 
the  Athol.  Her  keel,  masts,  and  yards  were  made  whoUy.of  larch.  She  was 
launched  on  the  2 1st  of  November,  1820.  Her  dimensions  are  as  follows:  — 
Length  of  deck,  1 13  ft.  8  in. ;  keel  for  tonnage,  94  ft.  3}  in. ;  extreme  breadth, 
31ft.  6in. ;  moulded,  31ft.;  depth  of  hold,  8  ft.  6 in.;  admeasurement, 
499|^  tons.  She  carries  20  ^ns  of  32  lb.,  6  guns  of  18  lb.,  and  2  guns  of 
6  lb. ;  in  all,  28  guns.  Her  main,  fore,  and  mizen  masts,  with  their  topmasts 
and  topgallant-masts,  and  their  respective  yards,  bowsprit,  sprits,  ana  tops, 
tit-booms,  and  spedding-booms,  were  all  of  larch.  She  drew  of  water,  afore, 
8  ft.  11  in. ;  and  abaft,  1 1  ft.  3  in.  When  launched,  her  weight  was  267  tons. 
Many  minute  inspections  took  place  at  different  times,  by  competent  judges, 
of  the  state  of  the  larch  in  the  Athol,  and  all  are  very  laudatory  of  its  qualities 
as  ship  timber.  The  following  important  particulars  regarding  the  larch  in 
general  were  related  by  Mr.  Symes  of  Leith,  after  he  had  inspected  the 
Athol  in  Leith  Roads,  in  July,  1824<.  The  larch  becomes  harder  and  more 
durable  by  age  in  a  ship.  It  holds  iron  as  firmly  as  oak ;  but,  unlike  oak,  it 
does  not  corrode  iron.  Iron  bolts  may  be  driven  out  afterwards  perfectly 
clean.  It  does  not  shrink :  the  Athol  had  been  caulked  but  once  in  four 
years.  It  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  damp,  inasmuch  as  the 
pump-well  was  as  dry  as  the  cabin.  This  is  a  yery  important  fact,  as  regards 
the  durability  of  the  ship,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crew.  The 
beams  and  knees  in  the  gun-deck  were  as  well  finished  as  the  best  joiner's 
work,  and  they  had  no  appearance  of  shrinking  or  straining.  The  Larch,  a 
brig,  the  Diana,  a  steam-vessel,  and  other  ships,  were  afterwards  built  of 
the  larch,  and  all  with  favourable  results. 

Incombustibility  of  Larch  IVood,  and  its  Property  of  not  splintering.  *'Anioi^ 
the  properties  of  larch  which  may  be  considered  as  valuable  in  respect  of 
ship-building,  is  the  one  of  its  being  slow  of  kindling  by  fire.  Though  hot 
embers  be  thrown  on  a  floor  of  larch,  it  will  not  get  suddenly  up  into  a 
blaze,  like  other  kinds  of  fir.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  formed  into 
wooden  steps  for  guard-shi{>s  or  quays,  the  edges  of  them  not  breaking  or 
splintering  like  other  fir  wood.  The  property  of  its  not  splintering  mues 
it  a  valuable  wood  for  the  upper  works  of  men-of-war.  The  splinters  made 
by  cannon-shot  are  often  more  hurtful  to  the  seamen  in  action  than  the 
shot  themselves.  A  shot-hole  through  larch  closes  and  does  not  splinter. 
Larch  treenails  were  allowed  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings  to  drive  remarkably 
well. 

"  The  Products  arising  from  the  chemical  Treatment  of  Larch  Wood  may  be 
useful  to  the  arts.  The  following  results  were  obtained  by  chemical  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Old  Brompton,on  the  19th  of  March,  1828.  A 
piece  of  larch  wood  of  6  lb.  weight  was  placed  in  a  retort,  which  was  heated 
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to  a  red  hokt,  and  3I|  cubic  feet  of  olefiant  gai  c«rae  over.  This  km  wm 
not  fit  for  the  puipoaei  of  illuminBtioD.  Of  crude  pjroligDOUS  acid,  there 
was  11  pint.  Half  a  giL  of  tar,  of  superior  quality  to  that  made  from  cmI, 
and  1  lb.  9  o*.  of  charcoal  were  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  obtained.  The 
pyrolignoua  acid,  in  the  crude  atate,  is  sold  in  large  quentitiea  at  7d.  per  gal- 
lon. It  may  be  obtained  from  the  loppings  of  the  larch  trees.  ChBrcoal,  in 
large  quantities,  varies  in  price  from  It.  Id.  to  l».  Bd.  per  bushel.  Pieces  of 
wood  29  in.  in  length,  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  could  easily  be  converted  into 
charcoal,  for  whiA  there  is  a  demand  in  this  counti7  to  the  value  of 
10,000/.  yearly." 

Some  examples  are  next  given  of  the  elatticily,  duraiiiily,  ilrength,  and 
mi/irnce  of  larch  tiral>er;  but,  as  they  are  at  great  length,  and  illustrated  by 
minute  tabular  details,  and  as  the  general  reautts  have  been  given  in  a^  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  article,  we  omit  thera,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
paper  in  the  Highland  Sodet^i  Tratuactiont,  vol.  li.  p.  165.  to  819. 

StotitHa.  Netr  Lord™.  At  Sion.ll  1.7Bft.  hlih,  lhediim«ternriliilrunk  Sft.  SLD.,»ndof  Ibi 
baidUlt.  ;  ■!  aunMr.l«rTP«k,33  jMinplKil3.lt  Li  tun.  high— South  of  Lon*™-  '"""^ 
ihlif.*lGrtUI«i.  SI  jBnpCinlid.il  li  '.in  li''  ■  .u  Kj;],il' n,  H  li  "■^ft- htfih,  thf  ««»^?' J*? 

tninisft..  •nilDftheholjstliril  1  ,.,... I  !■  ,1,     ], 1 '■ i,.   ..  rt,  i.„-H;  «  EniWellh 

CiKli«,«Je»ni^t«l,i[t.Mft.hleh  ill  Doipciilurp.  il  MHni>n  firli.  joycMnrt«il«i"« 
an-Elfh.  InHimjuhlre,  ■tHnithflH.l.,i.r,  illi  iJU  ft.  b;):!!,  the  ifiomcler  u(  Ihc  InmjSft-S  IlL  , 
■lAlraltard,4]t«u>|>l>nltd,  Uli7ii'  tilgti  j  u  THtwDoS.  70  J™"  |il"t»^.""'''%J'JFI;,2.* 


!>ltard,4]t«u>|>l>nltd,  Uli7ii'  tilg) 
nor  tba  trunks  ft.  Gin.,  ■■■]  of  Hifru 


Buih«  PkH,  OT  jBtn  |4v>lcd.  ii  1»  «"■ '''1)^ 


tb*  dlwBMCT  at ...  „- 

SuH«; U  CoviInT,  u  !•  aSR.  hliih.  u.ili  m  trunk  ift.  In  dluoMti;  at  SUughun  rui 
pUnlHt.llllHfl.  high'  In  Wlluhtn,  ii  lonifiilj  Culla,  S  Jcui  ^Hitcd,  H  u  O)  R.  blall. 
Sfl^iDdDa.    loBcdfordihlrr.iinitiilii    ll.>u»,U  !•  7Sir  High,  oilh  ■  tiunk  tft.  G^ln  ^^^ 

y-'-  ' '"pLi.!"  '.'I'lfSin.  (ilfh.    In  HmTonlihlre,  «  Hii»M.  IS  )[»" 

J.IJ..I...,  I  .,-...  ,  .  .,  rtfoMi.m.,  ilA1dB.li«nAtibrJ,Mjf«.?int»l,lti.7Sft.  high. 
iri...l',..    I.  .Mi..' .,    .idolth-  ImdSDn.i  ■IChBhunt,lJ7HnplMilHl.UllXlft.hi(I^. 

■Mt^  *l'-md>^,  £S  ynn  plinW,  It  h'w  nThMl,  tfltdlU^ 

««. :  ■!  Uowlili  KOUH,  lu  jrin  pUntH  It  i.Is  n.  hlih.  In  NnUlnglunthiR,  it  aumhrr  Vmtk, 
ltin9n.hl»h,wlih  •  lriii.li  SftSln.  In  diimctori  .TWiirluDp  Minor,  m  I»»"  •". "  If  *  S 
blKh,  the  iliiim<i;i  of  iNr  iniiik  3 ft.,  iDd  of  Iht  htKl  101ft.  In  Nonhunplnndiln,  It  WUtflcM 
T.,.T,  .1.  ahiih.    InNoohumbnbnd,  It  H»rtbuni,83  7»npUnlHl,it  • 

wi  ...  .ruiil.4n.,.ndortlwh«dt7(t    In  Prmbtbkah  re   M  sucfcpok 

•  '.  ft.  hlih.    In  Slinnbln.,  al  Hwdwlck  Gnmt*  10  jHnplaalfd  11 

ttrt.  in  sunH>.inUie  iturj' ifaxtnlc  O.rden,  10  <Hn  plintnl.  It  U  SSft.  hlfb  i  n  F  obonHuh 
Hail,  Mr«r.plMni«),  11 1.30 n.  hijib.  In  WDTcntcnhito,  M  Hmlcr  ««"'  ™l»»hlr  "V  *^ 
IndiiiulAi  U  HadiDT  HouH,  10  jeaitplanltd,  im  sen.  high  ill  Cfooe  a  .pUnrJ     1 1» 

Wrthiih.    lnVorkD>in,UIlKlir«,iUTHir>pl>Dt>d,  II  u  tStt.  hl*h  "'T"^  ,i  „"  ' 

nUnteil.il.iS«ft.hlthiltSludH7,U«ft.fil«h,dlaniiMroflh»lniokfft.,  JinJ    f   heh  aJ«n 
InStaOanil,  <n  the  Eip«lnKnti^Gud«,  K41nbuiBh,IOnin  pUnttd    ii  t  ^  t*<    *,"*- 

■i«>dHauH.Ui>70n.hl|h,lha(Uiiutai>f  llielnink3ft.l!ln.,*ndoribr  h  »1  ni  II.  ■•  Hopc 
liianHauH,lttt7Sn.hl(h,lhadlanKtR0flbelnink  SR.  fliD.,  (iHi  atth  ~  (Hit  In  Aji 
•bin  mtDaonh<ilni,7D;«nold,ill>  BStL  high  i  at  Dowride.  60  jean  i>k  It  h  gh  wj|^ 

(ninklft.  Indluneter.  lu  Binnhire,  alCullen  Houh,  SO  jein  old  It  U  »  "in  In  FfU 
•bin,  *l  akneagleii  Diiuj  Edna  trrei  ^m  SO  ft.  la  opwinli  of  90  n  h  |b  I        "ulb     0  r»" 

aM.KUeSft.  hl|h,thediiiBKIetof  thetnink  4 ft.  8  tn. i  and  another  li  1«  "  In  Hwi-iH  n 

u  Bnhan  CMtIc,  It  U  UD  A  blah.    Tn  SuUiarUndahlre,  at  Dunrobln  CaM  he  n  h  nil      In 

Stilllnpblre,  atfilairDnininuHxl,   100  ninold,  Hit  l<»ft.  hlgb     UAL  '        't*"^ 

hiihi  ind  u  TuUibudj,  8fl  ft.  high,— In  Ireland,  In  IWie,  at  Baron  aC  tit  liKh_ln 

Fnna,  at  Nanui,  in  Ihe  nunwrof  M.  NeRllna,  40  nan  nlinud  it  t-  «li  —•"  *""  I 

at  W<trliti,sajeua(ild,itlieUft.hlgh.~In  AuiulLilBtUck  OD  the  Lev  hj  »  ;eu>  «  d  c  > 
70  ft.  high. 

Commerdat  Slatulici.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  3*.  per  lb. :  of  one  year's 
seedling  plants,  \t.  6d,  per  thousand  ;  of  two  years'  seedlings,  2j.6rf.  per  thou- 
sand :  transplanted  plants,  from  1  fl.  to  S  h.  high,  10«.  per  thousand  ;  from 
8  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  S5*.  per  thousand:  plants  raised  from  Tyrolese  or  Vallais 
seeds,  one  year  transpliinteti,  5».  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyllcr,  two  years'  seed- 
Ibgs,  2  ft.  high,  are  10  francs  per  hundred.    At  New  York,  plants  are  50  cents 

1  S.  L.  aiibrica'na  Jfic&r.   The  American  Larch. 

afmmtmt*.  nnutertdni  Du  Hii  Aarik.,  ad.  Pott.K  p.  117.  y,  P.  nlcrocirpn  *raw.&HM..p.  175., 
LvH*.  Ma.,  ed.  Sv,  L  5D.  i  A'bim  ulaMliFa  Pvir.  i  Huknuuck.  Amtr. ;  Tanunck  bj  Uic 
DWeb  la  No  JeiKj ;  e^nalu  raof*  in  Cinada. 
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js.    Michz.  N.  Amer.  SjL,a  1 153. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ad. 2.,  L  5a  ;  and  the  pUteof  tidstrae  ia 
our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c,  Leayes  short.  Cones  small,  oTate-roundish,  with  few  scales. 
(Michaux,)  Leaves  from  \  in.  to  }  in.  long.  Cones  from  ( in.  to  )  in.  long,  and 
ffom  f  in.  to  f  in.  broad.  A  tree,  with  a  slender  trunk,  and  attaining,  in  Ame- 
rica, as  great  a  height  as  the  European  larch  does  in  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  None  of  the  varieties  of  this  species  can  be  at 
all  compared  with  the  European  larch,  in  point  of  utility,  or  even  ornament. 

VarieHet* 

2  L.  a.   1  rubral  L,  microc&rpa  Lawt,  ilfafi.,p. 388.;  ^inos  microc4rpa 
Purth  Fl.  Amer.,  Sept,,  p.  645.,  Lodd.  Cat, ;  E'pinette  rouge,  Canada. 
The  small  red-coned  American  Larch,  — -  The  following  chazucterB 
of  this  variety  are  given  in  Lawson's  Manual:  —  "  Tree,  medium- 
sized,  upright,  of  a  slender,  conical,  or  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  in  X.  a.  p^ndula.  Branches  horizontal,  or  slishtly 
pendulous,  except  the  upper,  which  are  rather  aspiring ;  bFanchlets 
also  pendulous,  and,  together  with  the  branches,  more  numerous  and 
dense  than  those  of  Z.  a.  pendula.    Bark  smoothish,  of  a  brownish 
grey,  and  light  brown  on  tne  young  twigs.    Leaves  of  a  vivid  grassy 
green,  and  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of  Z.  europeHu  Catkins 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Z.  a.  pendula;  but  the  bractese  of  the 
female  or  young  cones  are  of  a  more  regular  oval  shape.  Ripe  cones 
about  ^  in.  in  length,  easily  detached  from  the  branches,  of  ao  oblong 
shape ;  scales  also  somewhat  oblong  or  oval,  light  brown,  slightly 
incurved,  and  rougher,  or  more  distinctly  striated,  than  those  of  the 
black  larch.  Seeds  also  shorter,  or  more  rounded,  and,  together  with 
the  alae,  of  a  lighter  brown."     A  native  of  North  America.     Litro- 
duced  in  1760,  and  flowerins  in  April.  {Laws.  Man., p.  388.)  There 
are  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  DuLe  of  Athol's  plantations,  which, 
in  1820,  were  50  years  old,  and  did  not  contain  a  third  part  of  the 
timber  of  the  common  larch  of  the  same  a^    The  wood,  however,, 
is  so  ponderous,  that  it  will  scarcely  swim  m  water. 
1  L.  a.  2  pendula  ;  Z.  pendula  Laws,  Man.,  p.  387. ;  Finns  p6idula  Aii. 
Hort.  Kew.j  ed.  1.,  iii.  p.  369.,  Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  u,  p.  64>5.,  WiUd. 
Baumz,,  p.  215.,  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.4<9.;  P.  intermedia  Iht  Rai 
Harbk.,  u.  p.  1 15.,  Wang,  Beit.,  p.  42.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  P.  Za- 
rix  nigra  Marsh,  Arb.  Amer.,  p.  203. ;  if  bies  pendula  Pair.  Diet,,  p.  5 14., 
N.  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  288. ;  Tamarack,  Amer^    The  black  penduhw- 
branched  American  Larch. — According  to  Lawson,  this  is  a  "  tree  of 
medium  size,  slender,and  generally  bending  towards  the  top.  Branches 
verticillate,few, remote,  and  pendulous;  branchlets  also  thin, and  more 
pendulous  than  the  branches.  Bark  smooth,  and  verv  dark-coloured ; 
that  on  the  youngest  twigs  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  inclining  to 
grey.  Leaves  like  those  of  the  common  larch  in  shape,  but  noher 
longer,  darker  in  colour,  and  arising  from  shorter  and  muchdarker- 
colouml  buds  or  sheaths.  Male  and  female  catkins  small  and  short ; 
the  latter  generally  dneed  with  reddish  purple.    Cones,  when  ripe, 
easily  detach^  from  the  branches,  genmlly  under  f  in.  in  lenstb ; 
scales  round,  or  slightlv  approaching  to  an  oval  shape,  smoothish,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  few,  loose,  and  slightly  incurved  on  the  mar- 
gins ;  bractese  much  shorter  than  the  scales,  of  a  somewhat  lyxate 
shape ;  waved  on  the  margins,  and  tipped  with  a  short,  soft,  acute 
point.  Seed  considerabl^r  smaller  than  tnat  of  Z.  europaeSi,  and  of  an 
oblong  shape ;  alee,  or  wings,  of  a  brownish-purple  colour.  Native  of 
North  America.  Introduc^  into  Britain  in  1739.  The  Z.&,  pendula 
grows  only  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  being  entiray  coo- 
fined  to  the  northward  or  40^  of  latitude;  and  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  mountainous  parts,  on  rather  moist  and  inferior  soils; 
The  timber  of  Z.  a.  pendula  is  of  a  darkish  brown  colour,  waved,  very 
tough,  durable,  and,  where  it  is  plentiful,  preferred,  for  general  pur- 
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poses,  to  any  of  the  American  pines  or  firs  which  grow  in  the  same 
parts."  {LawM,  Manual^  p.  388.)  Mr.  Bkur,  when  in  Canada,  was 
mformed  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  preferred  to  maple,  hickory, 
or  beech,  as  fuel  for  the  steam-boats  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  {Blair 
in  Gard,,Mag,,  vol.  viii.  p.  488.)  In  Mr.  M'Nab's  article  on  the 
local  distribution  of  different  species  of  trees  in  the  native  forests  of 
America,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  AgricuUure^  he  states 
that  on  a  flattened,  low,  moist  meadow,  on  this  line  of  road,  was  an 
extensive  forest  of  the  tamarack,  or  black  American  larch,  which 
he  calls  Zarix  p6ndula,  tall  straggling  trees,  with  stems  not  exceeding 
1  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference.  "  Through  the  tract  of  country  which  we 
have  passed,"  he  adds,  *'  this  tree  was  by  no  means  plentiful,  having 
only  seen  four  masses  of  them,  and  these  very  distant  from  each 
other :  all  were  in  similar  situations."  {Quart,  Journ.  of  Agr,^  vol. 
V.  p.  601.) 
1  L.  a. Sprolifera  ;  L,  proHfera  Malcolm,  The proliferout'hnxic^eA  Larch. — 
In  this  variety,  the  axis  of  the  cones  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
shoot ;  a  kind  of  monstrosity  which  is  found  in  all  the  varieties  of 
Z.  americ^na,  and  also  occasionally,  as  Richard  has  shown,  in  some 
species  of  iJ^bies  and  Picea.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  after  being  12  years  planted,  is  15ft.  high. 

Detcription,  S^c,  Michaux  describes  the  American  larch  as  a  tall  slender 
tree,  with  a  trunk  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  hieh,  and  only  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Its 
numerous  branches,  except  near  the  summit,  are  horizontal  or  declining. 
The  bark  b  smooth  and  shining  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  but  rugged 
on  the  smaller  branches.  The  leaves  are  flexible,  and  shorter  than  those  of 
tbe  European  species.  The  cones  are  small  and  erect ;  creen  in  spring,  and 
generally  brown  when  ripe,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  of  a  violet  colour. 
The  wood,  Michaux  says,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  European  larch,  being  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  singularly  durable.  The  American  larch  is  most  abundant 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine;  but,  though  the 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  it  does  not  form  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
^bietinae  in  these  latitudes.  According  to  the  elder  Michaux's  observations, 
in  bis  journey  to  Hudson^s  Bay,  it  is  only  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  parti- 
cularly near  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  Great  and  the  Little  Lake  Misstassin, 
that  it  besins  to  abound,  and  to  form  masses  of  wood,  some  of  which  are 
several  miles  in  extent.  It  is  abundant  in  Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvanii^  and  the  coldest  and  gloomiest  expo- 
sures in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Virginia,  are  the  limits  of  its  appearance 
towards  the  south  ;  but  it  is  rare  in  these  states :  and,  in  Lower  Jersey  and 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it  is  seen  only  in  the  swamps  of  white  cedar 
(Cupressus  /huydides),  ¥rith  which  it  is  scantily  mingled.  According  to 
Pursh,  the  two  forms  of  this  species,  though  united  in  one  by  Michaux,  are 
specifically  and  constantly  different.  He  never  saw  them  both  growing  in  the 
tame  place,  or  even  near  one  another.  Z.  a.  p^ndula  was  introduced  by 
Peter  Collinson,  in  1739;  and  the  original  tree  planted  by  him  at  Peck- 
ham  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mill  Hill ;  where  it  was  cut  down,  says 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  *'  about  the  year  1800,  to  make  a  rail,  by  its 
sapient  possessor.  The  abundance  of  seeds,"  he  adds,  *'  which  it  annually 
produced  might  have  been  a  far  more  lasting  source  of  profit,  as  few  exotic 
trees  are  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Solander 
first  described  Z.  a.  p^ndula  as  a  distinct  species,  Z.  a.  ri^bra  not  having 
been  introduced  till  1760.  The  original  tree  of  this  latter  variety  was  planted 
by  John  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Whitton,  where  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  and 
Mr.  Lambert  saw  it  early  in  the  present  century,  and  where  we  examined 
it  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1837,  and  found  it  between  40  ft.  and  50ft.  high.  The 
wood,  in  America,  and  especially  in  Canada,  according  to  Michaux,  is  con- 
sidered among  the  most  valuable  timber,  and  has  no  fault  except  its  weight* 
In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  more  esteemed  than  any  other  resinous  wood, 
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for  the  knees  of  yesseb;  and  Michaux  thiDks  that  it  would  be  much  more 
employed  in  America  than  it  is,  if  it  were  not  comparatively  rare  there.  In 
Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  curious  or  ornamental  tree.  Seeds 
are  sometimes  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  sometimes  imported ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  both  varieties  are  not  uncommon  in  the  nurseries. 

StaiiiHet.  UHv  amertehna  rkbra.  In  the  cfiTirons  of  London.  At  Syon,  U  It  67  ft.  hlijh, 
Uie  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.  This  tree  if  flgvred  io  our  last  Volume: 
—  South  of  London.  In  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Cattle,  35  yean  planted.  It  It  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in. ;  at  Bagthot  Park,  16  yean  planted.  It  It  25  ft.  high :  at  Clarement,  it  it  70  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  the  Itie  of  Jereey,  in  Sattoden^ 
Nursery,  10  yean  planted,  it  it  S4  ft.  high.  —  North  of  London.  In  Bedfbrdthire,  at  SouthiU,  It  it 
65  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  65  ft.  In  Warwiekthire,  aft  Combe 
Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  it  It  84  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft.  In  Wor- 
ceatenbire,  at  Croome,  40  yean  planted.  It  it  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of 
the  head  80  ft  —  In  Scotltnd.  in  the  envlront  of  Edinburgh,  at  Dalhoutte  Cattle,  15  yean  planted. 
It  it  19  a.  high.  —  In  Ireland,  in  the  Olatneyin  BoUnic  Garden,  80  yean  old,  it  it  16  ft.  high.  At 
Cyprets  Oroye,  near  Dublin,  It  it  40  ft.  high.  In  Ring't  County,  at  Charleyille  Forett,  45  yetn 
planted,  it  it  94  ft.  high. 

lArU  americitnanindula.  In  England.  In  Berkthire,  at  White  Rnightt,  34  yean  planted,  it  it 
48  ft.  high.  In  SUffbrdthire,  at  Trentham,  8()  yean  planted,  it  It  40  ft.  nfgh.  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  I  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  85  ft.  In  Worcetter,  at  Croome,  36  yean  planted.  It  it  40  ft.  high. 
-« In  Sootiand,  In  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  6  yean  planted,  it  it  18  ft  high.  —  In  Ire- 
land. AtTerenur&  near  Dublin,  15  yean  planted,  it  it  10  It  high.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple, 
55  yean  planted,  it  it  58  ft  high. 

Commercial  StatitticM,  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2s,  6d.  per  oz. ;  of  plants, 
I0#.  per  100.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York, 
75  cents. 

Genus  V. 


CE^DRUS  Barrel.    The  Cedar.    Lin.  Syii.  MonoeNsia  Monadelphia. 

Idemi^aHoH.    Barreller  Plaatae  per  OalUam,  Ac,  obterrata,  ftc^  Ic,  499. 

8^npm^me§.    Plnui  JUn,,  In  part;  iTUet  Potr.,  In  part ;  lAriz  Totinft.,  In  part ;  CMre,  #V. ;  Cedar, 

Ger. 
Derimth'om.    Some  luppote  the  word  Cedrut  to  be  derived  trcm  Cedron,  a  brook  In  Jndea.  en  tb« 


bankt  of  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  wat  once  plentiful :  olben  (tee  M.  Tkdi»  Qkm.  Bot,  p.  d6&>. 
ftrom  iMff,  I  bum  t  ttam  the  wood  of  tome  of  the  kindt  of  cedar  being  burned  aa  inoente :  aaa 
othen,  flrom  the  Arabic  kednmm,  or  kMre,  power.  (See  OtMut  Legicom  AnA,  coL  1861.) 


Detcription.  Majestic  evergreen  trees;  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with 
large  spreading  branches.  Extremely  ornamental,  and  one  species  prododng 
excellent  timber. 

t  1.  C.  LiBA^Ni  Barr,    The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

IdeM^fieatioti.  BarreL  Ic,  499.  j  Edw.  Omith.,  t  ISa  \  lAwton'k  Ifanoal,  p^  38a  {  Bon  lanUnler, 
ed.  1837,  p.  961. 

Bgrnmifmet.  P\vm  CMmt  IJ%.  8p.  PL,  1480,  Siftt,  ed.  Reich.,  4  p.  174.,  flwtf*  In  JltM^  Cl/eln, 
HwmL  Evel.  S9I.,  p.  311,  Ait.  Bort,  Kew»  &_p.3e9.,  FUm,  Sn,  PL^  &  p.  MS.,  WOU.  JM 
Saymx.,  p.  814^ ;  P.  fblilt  faiclculiktit,  ftc.  Dm  Koi  Harbk.,  ed.  Pott,  8.  a  190. ;  ZJkxlx  CMrot 
Mm.  Diei.,  No.  3. 1  Lirlx  orienHait  Tomm.  Jtu.,  ^  58&,  Dm  Ham.  A^.,  1.  p^  338.:  CMiw 
migna  Dod.  PempL,  867.  s  C.  conifera  Bauk.  PM.,  p.  49a,  XmU  HitL,  p.  1404^ }  C.  pbceofeaa 
Renealm.  Sp.,  in  47. :  C^arut  BeiL  It.,  p.  168.,  Cam.  EpU.^  p.  57.;  AiAm  CMms  Pair,  Diet 
Eneye.^  &  p.  SlOi,  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  887..  Idmdi.  In  Pe$m.  Cife. 

EngratHagM.  Du  Ham.  Aib.,  1. 1 138. ;  Trew  Ehret,  1 1. 4w  8&  60.  and  61.:  Nov.  Act  A.  N.  C, 
3L  App.,  t.  13L  C  1.  7. 11, 18.,  and  14. ;  BarreL  Ic.,  1 499. ;  Edw.  Omith.,  1 188.  |  Lamb.  Pla,  ed.  8., 
t  5L  t  oar  Jig.  8867. ;  and  the  platet  of  thit  tree  in  our  latt  Volume: 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  tufted,  perennial.  Cones  ovate,  abrupt;  their  scales 
close-pressed.  Crest  of  the  anthers  ovate,  flat,  erect.  (Smitk.)  Cones 
ovate,  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  from  2  in.  to  8)  in.  broad.  Sc^ds  of  an 
irregular  triangular  form ;  nearly  }  in.  long,  with  a  very  broad  membrana- 
ceous wing.  (>>tyledons  6.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Syria,  on  Mount  L^enon ; 
and  of  the  north  of  Africa,  on  Mount  Athis.    Introduced  before  1683. 

Varietiet. 

IC  L.2  film  argenieis  has  the  leaves  of  a  silvery  hue  both  above  and 
below.  There  are  very  laree  trees  of  this  variety  at  Whitton  and 
Piun*s  Hill,  and  a  dwarf  busby  one,  remarkable  for  its  silvery  aspect, 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury's  villa  (formerly  the  residence  of 
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ThomutD  the  poet),  on  the  banki  of  the  Thames  at  RichinoDd,  of 
which  there  in  a  portrait  in  our  last  Volume.  It  ii  ungular  that  the 
nurserymen  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  pjanta  from  the 


seeds,  or  from  scions,  of  this  very  beautiful  variety. 
C.  L.  3  nana  is  a  very  dwarf  variety,  uf  which  we  have  only  teen  one 
plant  at  Hendon  Rectory,  Middlesex,  which,  10  or  13  years  old, 


IS  only  from  8  ft,  to  3  lY.  high,  making  shoots  from  8 

Olier  YatieHei.  At  Pepper  Harrow,  in  Surrey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Viscount  Middleton,  there  are  «  fireat  many  cedar  trees,  some  of  which 
are  quite  fastigiate  in  their  habit  of  growth,  resembling  immense  cypresses; 
while  others  have  the  branches  depressed  st  their  insertion  in  the  trunk,  and 
their  extremities  pendulous  like  those  of  the  hemlock  spruce.  Some  are 
dwarf  and  bushy,  and  others  very  tall,  with  comparatively  few  branches ;  the 
leaves  of  some  are  dark  green,  while  those  of  others  are  quite  glaucous. 
The  cones  are  of  very  different  sixes.  These  variations  anse,  no  doubt, 
simply  from  the  tendency  of  the  cedar  to  sport  when  raised  from  seed  ;  as 
similar  variations  are  always  found,  more  or  less,  wherever  the  cedar  has  been 
planted  in  cousiderable  quantities.  In  the  Garden  Lemonnier,  at  Versailles, 
U  a  cedar  about  SO  it.  high,  with  a  trunk  2 1^  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  It  is  apparently  very  old,  and  has  a  knotty  stunted  appearance,  like 
the  gnarled  branches  of  an  aged  oak.  It  has  never  jiroduceiT  seeds  {Ann. 
iTHorL,  xvi.  p.  337), and  is  most  probably  only  avanation. 
Deicription.  A  widely  spreading  tree,  generally  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high ; 
and,  when  standing  singly,  covering  a  space  with  its  branches,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  often  much  greater  than  its  teight.     The  leading  shoot,  in  young 

trees, generally  inclines  to  one  side,  but  it  becomes  erect,  as  the  tr""  ' 

in  height     It  is  covered  with  a  brownish 
bark,  which  becomes  cracked  as  the  tree  <m 

advances  in  age.  The  horizontal  branches, 
or  limbs,  when  the  tree  is  exposed  on 
every  side,  sre  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  trunk:  they  are  disposed  in 
distinct  layers,  or  stages,  ana  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  extend  diminishes 
ss  they  approach  the  top ;  thus  forming 
a  pyramidal  head,  broad  in  proportion 
to  Its  height.  The  extremities  of  the 
loww  branches,  in  such  trees,  generally 
rest  on  the  ground,  bent  down  by  their 
own  weight;  but  they  do  not  root  into  it.  The  summit,  in  young  trees,  is 
spiry;  but  in  old  trees  it  becomes  broad  and  flattened.  When  the  cedar  of 
L^nnon  is  drawn  up  among  other  trees,  it  produces  a  clean  straight  trunk, 
diSbring  only  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  larch  in  the  colour  of  its  bark; 
but  having  been  long  conndered  more  as  an  ornamental  than  a  useful  tree,  it 
is  seldom  found  planted  in  masses,  or  intermixed  with  other  trees  in  planta- 
tions. If  a  branch  of  the  cedar  is  cutoff,  it  is  stated  in  Lambert's  i%iM,that 
"  die  part  remaining  in  the  trunk  gradually  loowns  itself,  and  assumes  ■ 
round  form  resembling  a  potato;  and,  if  the  hark  covering  it  be  struck  smartly 
with  a  hammer,  the  knot  leaps  out,"  This  fact,  Mr.  Lambert  states,  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  but  he  adds  that  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  himself.  The  branchlets  are  disposed  in  a  flat  fen-like 
manner  on  the  branches  ;  and,  as  they  are  numerous  and  thickly  set  with 
leaves,  single  detached  trees  appear,  at  a  little  distance,  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  straight,  about  1  in.  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical, 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks  :  they  are  generally  of  a  dark 
grass  green ;  but,  in  the  variety  called  the  silver  cedar,  they  have  a  beautilii) 
glaucous  hue.  The  leaves,  which  remain  two  years  on  the  branches,  are  at 
7q  3 
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first  produced  in  tufts ;  the  budi  from  which  the;  ■pring  hanog  th«  appear- 
«nce  of  abortive  shoots,  which,  instead  of  becomiDg  branches,  only  produce  a 

tuft  of  leaves  pressed  closely 
together  in  a  kind  of  whorl. 
These  buds  conunue,  for 
several  years  in  succession, 
to  produce  every  spring  a 
new  tuft  of  leaves,  placed 
above  those  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  thus  each  bud 
may  be  said  to  make  a  slight 
growth  annually,  but  so 
slowly,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  to  have  ad- 
vanced a  Kne  in  length; 
hence,  many  of  these  buds 
may  bie  found  on  old  trees, 
wbich  have  ei^ht  or  ten  rings, 
each  ring  beiag  the  growth 

of  one  year:  and  sometimes  they  ramify  a  little.  At  length,  i 
they  produce  the  male  and  female  flowers.  The  male  catkins  are  simfic, 
solitary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about  2  in.  long,  terminal,  and  turning  upwards. 
They  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  sessile,  imbricated  stameoB,  on  a 
common  aiis.  Each  stamen  is  furnished  with  an  anther  with  2  cells,  which 
open  leugthwise  by  their  lower  part;  and  each  terminates  in  a  sort  of  crest 
pointiog  upwards.  The  pollen  is  yellowish,  and  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  female  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and  rather  oval :  thej 
change,  after  fecundation,  into  ovate-oblona  cones,  which,  when  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  become  from  2  J  in.  Co  5  in.  long.  The  cones  are  of  agreyiih 
brown,  with  a  p1um-coloured  or  pinkish  bloom  when  young,  which  tfa^  lose 
as  they  approach  maturity:  they  are  composed  of  a  series  of  coriaceous  im- 
bricated scales,  Iwd  flat,  and  firmly  pressed  against  each  other  in  an  oblique 
spiral  direction.  The  scales  are  very  broad,  obtuse,  and  truncated  at  the 
summit;  very  thin, and  sliehtly  denticulated  at  the  edge;  and  reddish  and 
shining  on  the  flat  part.  Each  scale  contains  8  seeds,  ^ch  surmounted  by  a 
very  thin  membranaceous  wing,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  v^y  briMd,  and 
the  lower  narrow,  enveloping  the  greater  part  j_ 

of  the  seed.  The  conea  are  very  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  branches :  they  neither  c 
nor  fall  olfaain  the  other  ^bi^ime;  but,H 
ripe,  the  scales  become  loose,  and  drop  gradu- 
ally, leaving  the  axis  of  the  cone  still  fixed  on 
the  branch.  The  seeds  are  of  an  irregular, 
but  somewhat  triangular,  form,  nearly  Ifin. 
long,  of  a  lightish  brown  colour.  Every  part 
of  the  cone  abounds  with  resin,  which  some- 
times exudes  from  between  the  scales.  The 
female  catkins  are  produced  in  October,  but 
the  cones  do  not  appear  till  the  end  of  the 
second  year;  and,  if  not  gathered,  they  wilt 
remain  attached  to  the  tree  for  Hcverel  years. 
The  tree  does  not  bc^in  to  produce  cones  tilt 

even  then,  the  seeds  m  such  cones  are  generally  imperfect,  and  it  is  not  till 
after  several  years  of  bearing,  that  seeds  firom  the  conea  of  young  trees  can 
be  depended  on.  Some  cedars  produce  only  male  catkins,  and  these  in  im- 
mense abundance;  others  only  female  catkins;  and  some  both.  There  are 
trees  at  Whiiton,  Pepper  Harrow,  and  other  phices,  which,  though  upwards 
of  100  years  old,  and  of  v^rous  growth,  have  scarcely  evet  produced  eithei 
e  duration  of  the  cedar  is  supposed  to  extend  to 


w^ 


0  years  old ;  and. 
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The  rate  of  growl 


li  of  the  cedar  is  generally  considered  slow ;  but,  under 
ices,  )[  is  at  least  as  repid  aa  that  of  other  resinous 
trees.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  very  able  article  on  the  cedar  in 
the  Nonveau  Du  Hamet,  compares  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  in  Eng- 
land and  Prance,  by  showing  the  increase  in  a  given  wm 
Dumber  of  jrears  of  the  tfees  at  Chels^  and  of  tliat 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  trees  in  the  Chelsea  ;, 
Garden  were  planted  in  1663,  being  then  3  ft.  high 
and,  iu  1766,  two  of  them  were  upwards  c^  12  ft.  6  in. 
in  gin  at  S!  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  their  branches  - 
extended  more  than  20  ft.  on  every  side ;  which 
branches.  Miller  adds,  "  though  they  were  produced 
18  ft.  or  14  ft.  above  the  sur&ce,  di^  at  every  termi- 
natioD,  bang  very  near  the  ground,  and  thereby  afford 
sgoodlyahadein  the  hottest  season  of  the  year."  The  cedar  in  the  Jardin 
dea  Plantes  measured,  in  17B6,  at  the  ground,';4ft.  6  in.  French  (about  5  ft. 
Bndish)  in  circumference;  in  1802,  according  to  M.  Dutour  (A^ouc.  DUt. 
^Stut.  JVoi,  iv.  p.  4i9.),  it  was  7  ft.  10  in.  {nearly  8  ft.  6in.)j  and  in  IBIB, 
when  it  was  78  years  old,  it  was  8  ft.  8  in.  {f>  ft,  44  in.)  In  IB34,  according 
to  the  Return  Papre  we  received  from  M.  Mirbel,  the  same  tree,  then  exactly 
IDO  years  old,  was  10ft.  6in.  (11  ft.  4itt.)  in  circumference;  and  the  largest 
of  the  Chelsea  cedars,  in  the  same  year,  was  nearly  15  ft.  in  circumference, 
they  being  upwards  of  ISO  years  old.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Chelsea 
ceibrB  during  the  first  83  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
'   '   '"  ■"i>:">>  •i.~-  ~~<.g  extended  ;  and,  when  this  pond 


standing  near  a  pond,  into  which  thor  n 


B  filled  up  (which  it  was  a  few  years  after   1766,  when  Miller  measured 
them),  thdr  growth  was  instantly  checked ;  and  b 


when  measured  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankt 
circumference,  having  in- 
creased only  51  in.  in  SO 
years.  The  cedar  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  tfaou^ 
the  most  celebrated,  is  not 
the  largest  in  France : 
another  plant,  brought 
from  England   bjr  Jussieu 


much  so,  that,  in  1793, 
only  12  ft.  11^  in 


tbe  1 


planted  in  the  garden  of 
the  Chateau  de  Montigny, 
hadatrunk.in  1832,  Aen 
measured  by  M.  Murat, 
nearlvl7ft.  French(18ft. 
Sin.  Engliah)  in  circum- 
ference  at  4ft.  from  the 

Eound,     It   had   lost   its 
iding  shoot,  and  was  only 
alittle  Higher  than  the  tree 

in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  7»e  Cnmu  CaUr 

The  two  largest  cedars  at 

Whitton,  which,  in  1837,  were  lOS  years  old  from  the  seed  (see  p.  S7,), 
were  upwards  of  70  ft.  high,  with  trunks  14  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  S  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  pinaster,  Scotch  pine,  silver  fir,  and  larch,  at 
Whitton,  in  the  same  soil  and  situation,  had  not  made  nearly  so  much  timber ; 
though  it  is  proper  to  state  that  these  last  kinds  bad  rather  less  room  than 
the  cedars.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  cedars  was  blown  down  in  the  violent 
storm  of  wind  in  November.  1830,  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  after  being 
squared,  measured  nearly  4  ft.  on  tbe  side;  and  the  annual  growths  were  so 
large,  that  20  of  them  measured  across  6*  in.  The  largest  of  these  annual 
lavers  was  no  less  tlian  t  in.,  and  the  Bmalfest  exceeded  i  in.  A  plank  of  this 
.  7  d  4 
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nnott  remulible  tree  wu  kindlv  pmented  to  ui  bj  tli«  proprietor,  J.  Ooft- 

iing,  Esq. ;  on  a  portioa  of  whicb  we  made  aeferal  experimeau,  which  prored 

it  to  be  very  inferior  in  point  of  strength  _^ 

to    the    commoD   English-grown    Scotch 

pine,  and  the  remainder  we  nave  liad  made 

into  B  table.    The  colour  and  the  mia  of 

the  wood  are  precisely  the  same  asUiose  ot 

Bspeciinen  accompanied  by  cones  and  leaves 

received  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  Morocco.    ' 

At  8[.  Ann's  Hill  is  ■  cedar  planted  by  tbe 

Honourable  Mrs.  Fox,  in  1794,  which,  ib 

IB34,  was  50  ft.  high,   diameter  of  the 

trunk  Sfl.  6  in.,   and  of  the   head  72  ft.  .; 

At  Redleaf,  near   Penshurst,  there   are 

cedars  which,  in   1B37,  were  36  fL  hi  ' 

and    girted   4  ft.   6  in.  at  3  ft.   from 

ground.     These  nere  raised  from  seeds  exactly  80  years  before,  by  the  pr»- 

prietor,  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  who  purchased  the  cone  from  which  the  seedi  were 

taken  in  a  London  seedUshop  in  1816.     Another  cedar  at  Redleaf,  after  being 

fiUnted  27  years,  when  under  3  ft  high,  is  fiS  ft.  high,  and  £  ft.  6  in.  in  drcum- 
erencB  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  sheltered  litoa. 
tions,  and  on  good  soil,  the  growth  of  the  cedar  is  found  to  be  nearly  s*  npU 
■s  that  of  the  larch.  When  the  leading  shoot  of  the  cedar  is  bnikai,  it 
does  not  form  another,  and  cease*  to  grow  in  height.  The  cedar  in  the  Jardia 
des  Plantes,  which  lout  its  leader  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  rero- 
lution,  has  not  increased  in  hdght  since;  but  ita  branches  have  extended 
Mft.  French  (nearly  50  ft,  English)  on  each  side,  giving  a  diameter  to  the 
head  of  nearly  100  ft. 

The  most  remarkable  cedars  in  point  of  age,  near  London,  are  those  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay ;  and  of  which 
Jlg.inO.  i«  a  portrait  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  50h.  There  waa  tiU  latdys 
fine  old  tree  at  Hammersmith,  in  tbe  parJen  of  a  house  which  was  fbrmerlr 
occupied  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  of  which  Jig.  8272.  is  a  portrait  Itmd  an  en- 
graving by  Strutt.  There  is  a  very  old  cedar  at  Enfield  (Jtg.  2S69.),  by  sooe 
supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Chelsea  cedars.  ^g 

At  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  there  is  a  cedar 
remarkable  for  its  magnitude,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  its  branches,  of  which^.  8871.  isa 
portrait  reduced  from  a  drawing  Itindly  made 
lor  us  by  Miss  Radcliffe  of  Worcester.  The 
tallest  cedar  in  the  n^hbourhood  of  London 
is  one  at  Kenwood,  figured  in  our  last  Volume, 
which  is  95 ft.  high;  and  the  bandsometit  is 
one  at  Syon,  also  figured  in  our  last  Volume, 
and  of  which  _fig.  8868.  is  a  portrait  reduced 
to  the  same  scale  as  the  other  figures  of  cedars 
here  given.  In  Scotland,  the  lai^cat  cedars 
are  at  Hopetoun  House,  and  in  Dalkeith  Park; 
and  there  la  a  very  handsome  one,  comparatively  young,  On  Ae  estate  of  Gray, 
in  Forfarshire,  of  which  JSg.  2273.  is  a  portrait,  reduced  from  a  drawiiwsent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Earl  Gray,  at  Kinfauns  Castle.  The 
largest  cedan  in  Ireland  arc  believed  to  be  those  at  Castletown,  Ae  seat 
of  Colonel  Conolly;  or  at  Mount  Anville,  the  teat  of  Counsellor  West. 

Geography.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  generally  tupnosed  to  grow  no 
where  but  on  that  mountain ;  but  it  was  diacovered,  m  1838,  on  several 
mountains  of  the  same  group,  by  N.  Bovi,  ei-director  of  agriculture  of  ttra- 
ham  Pa^ba,  at  Cwro.  In  passing  from  Sakhl£h«  to  DtT>«)-Khamer,  on 
tbe  afternoon  of  October  1 1 .,  M.  Bov*  passed  thimigh  a  valley,  the  r^ht 
side  of  which  was  bounded  by  a  mountain,  and  on  iu  summit  sone  dwc- 
sanda  of  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  growing,  covered  with  oukins.    "  !*«« 
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trees,"  be  nys,  "are  from  3ft.  to  16  ft>  French,  in  circomferencey  and 
their  height  exceeds  50  ft.  French.  I  suppose/'  he  adds//' that  they  owe 
their  {reservation  to  their  being  situated  on  a  mountain  difficult  of  access, 
and  at  a  distance  from  towns  where  their  wood  could  be  used,  and  to  which 
from  their  present  habitat,  it  could  now  be  only  transported  on  the  backs 
of  animab."  (Arm,  Sden.  Nat,,  2.  s.,  vol.  i.  p.  235.)  The  cedar  has  also  been 
lately  discovered  on  Mount  Atlas,  whence  cones,  and  specimens  of  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  wood,  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangier,  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  and  specimens  have  also  been 
received  from  Morocco  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
range  of  the  tree  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  or  that  group  of  moun- 
tains which  is  situated  between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  which 
includes  the  Libanus  and  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus  of  antiquity,  and 
wious  other  mountains,  but  that  its  distribution  on  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  north  of  Africa  is  extensive ;  though  of  the  botany  of  these 
latter  regions  scarcely  anything  is  at  present  known.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  the  cedar  state  that  it  had  many  different  habitats;  and 
Theophrastus  and  Piinv  make  it  a  native  of  Egypt,  Crete,  Cyprus,  &c. ; 
but,  as  they  included  the  junipers,  and  probably  sevml  other  trees,  under 
the  general  name  of  Cedrus,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  testimony. 
The  cedar  has  been  said  by  some  authors,  botn  Continental  and  British, 
to  be  a  native  of  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  of  Siberia;  but,  though 
the  first  statement  is  probably  true,  the  second,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
is  decidedly  erroneous.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  in  the  Kauveau  Du 
Hamel,  and  Baudrillart  in  the  Dictionncare  des  Eaux  et  Foreis,  inform  us 
that  Belon  found  the  cedar  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  and  Mount  Taurus ; 
and  that  Pallas  states,  in  his  ObtervatkmM  fmtet  dam  un  Voyage,  &c.,  that 
be  found  it  in  the  countries  between  the  Wolga  and  the  TotoI,  in  Siberia, 
and  on  the  Altaic  Mountuns,  Baudrillart'  adding  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  a  Russian  officer  in  the  administration  of  the  forests,  that  the  wood  of  the 
cedars  found  in  Siberia  was  so  soft  and  so  brittle,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  con* 
struction  of  ships.  Mr.  Lambert  also  quotes  Pallas,  to  prove  that  the  cedar, 
in  Siberia,  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  dry  as  in  moist  ground. 

Belon,  who  wrote  about  1550,  mentions  the  cedar  among  the  "  singulari- 
ties "  observed  by  him  during  his  travels  in  the  East  (see  Let  Ohterv.,  &c., 
p.  162. 166.) ;  and  states  that  it  grows  not  only  on  Mount  Libanus,  "on  which 
some  remain  even  to  this  day,  planted,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Solomon  himself; " 
but  also  "  on  the  mountains  Taiurus  and  Amanus,  in  cold  stony  places." 
He  adds  that  the  merchants  of  the  factory  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  told  him 
that  "  the  cedar  grew  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Lebanon  next  that  city, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  made  boats  of  it,  for  want  of  the  pine 
tree."  In  Belon's  treatise,  De  Arboribus  Ctmfem,  published  in  1553,  the 
author  sajrs  he  was  told  that  the  cedar  of  Solomon  is  found  on  Mount  Le- 
banon»  and  also  on  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  on  the  mountains  above  Nicea ; 
but  nowhere  in  the  Isle  of  Crete.  He  then  mentions  several  kinds  of  juniper, 
all  of  which  he  calls  cedars ;  and  states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  great 
cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  not  the  wood  used  for  building  Solomon's 
temple.  Cp.  iv.)  In  another  pace,  after  relating  his  visit  to  Mount  Lebanon, 
he  says,  "  Right  true  and  excellent  are  the  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon."  He 
afterwards  describes  thdr  appearance  and  mode  of  growth,  adding : ''  The  cedars 
that  we  saw  on  Amanus  ana  Taurus  were  very  similar  to  these.  Thev  grow  in 
moist  places,  like  those  in  which  the  spruce  fir  (picea,  il^bies  L,)  delights ;  and 
they  are  also  found  in  moist  valleys : — Cedros  quas  in  Amano  et  Tauro  vidi- 
mus, eandem  cum  praedictis  habere  similitudinem  comperimus.  In  humidis  nati 
quemadmodum  picea,  oblectatur,  atque  edam  convalles  humorem  habentes 
sequi."  He  adds  that  these  trees  grow  somewhat  like  the  silver  fir  (abies, 
PScea  L,\  but  have  a  portion  of  the  trunk  smooth  (glabro),  and  unclothed.  It 
is  very  probable,  the  trees  found  by  Belon  on  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus 
were  not  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  the  Phius  Cembra,  With  regard  to  the 
assertion,  that  Pallas  found  the  cedar  in  Siberia,  M.  Delamarre,  in  his 
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Traite  pratique  de  la  Culture  det  Pins,  p.  315.,  obaenen: — **  Tliere  appears 
to  be  an  error  in  the  statement  that  Pallas  found  the  cedar  in  Siberia,  and  on 
the  Altaic  Mountains.  M.  Ferry,  a  literary  man,  who  resided  three  years  in 
Siberia,  has  published  a  paper  in  the  BibHotheque  PhysUxh-economique,  in  which 
he  proves  that  the  tree  called  by  the  French  translator  of  Pallas's  Tranelt  the 
cedar,  was,  in  fact,  Pinus  Cembra ;  the  Russian  name  for  which  is  kedr.  He 
adds,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  Pallas,  in  his  Flora  Rosaca,  does  not  men- 
tion the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  though  he  speaks  fully  of  P.  Chnbra  {FL  Ross,, 
p.  4.);  stating  that  he  found  it  ^^th  in  forests  by  itself,  and  intermixed  with 
other  trees ;  and  that  it  preferred  cold  moist  places  to  dry  ground.  M.  Ferry 
adds  that  Pallas,  in  his  Travels,  invariably  calls  the  trees  he  mentions  by  their 
popular  names  in  their  native  countries;  and  that  the  French  translator, 
meeting  with  the  word  kedr  in  the  German  work,  £emcied  that  it  must  mean 
cedar,  and  translated  it  accordingly."  M.  Loisdeur  Deslongchamps  has  also 
noticed  this  error  in  an  article  entitled  Histoire  du  Cedre  du  IMnsn,  published 
in  the  Annates  de  rAgric.  Franf,,  for  1837,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received 
since  this  sheet  was  in  type. 

HUiofy.  The  flrtt  account  we  baTe  of  Uie  cedar  of  LAbanon  U  ttiat  oootained  in  the  Bttlr,  wfacie 
we  are  told  that  Mo«et  commanded  the  lepers  among  the  Isra^itet  to  make  an  oflteing  of  two  ipw* 
rows,  cedar  wood,  scarlet  ftbat  it  a  lock  of  wool  twice  dyed),  and  hyssop.  (LeiiL,  xTt.  4.  6.)  Tbc 
houses  in  which  lepers  had  dwelt  were  purified  in  the  same  manner.  (Ibid.,  49, 51,  and  SSL)  When 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  ordered  to  sacrifice  a  red  heifer  (Numbers,  xix.  &),  they  were  also  com- 
manded to  throw  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  sacrifice ;  tbe  ashes 
of  which  were  gathered  up  to  serve  bm  a  purification  tnm  sin.  When  Solomon  rebuilt  the  tcoqile 
of  Jerusalem,  he  obtained  permission  firom  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  cut  down  the  cedar  and  fir 
necessary  from  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  for  this  purpose  lie  sent  fourscore  thousand  hewers  to  cut 
down  tbe  trees.  There  was  also  a  palace  built  by  Solomon,  which  was  called  the  House  of  the  Forest 
of  Lrtjanon,  from  the  great  quantity  of  cedar  used  in  its  construction.  Solomon  is  stated  to 
hare  paid  to  Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  twentT  measures  of  pure  oU, 
annually,  while  the  work  was  in  progress ;  and,  when  it  was  completed,  lie  ceded  to  hfan  twenty 
villages  in  Oalilee.  In  the  Fsalms,  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  cedar:—*'  Tbe  rigfateoua 
shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.**  **  The  hills  were  covered 
with  its  shadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  goodly  cedars,*'  &c.  In  the  Book  of  Fwkiri  is 
the  following  striking  passage :  --**  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  »  shadowing 
shroud  of  a  nigh  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  sreat ;  the 
deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  running  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  uttle  riven 
unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  Add, 
and  his  boughs  were  multipued;  and  his  branches  became  long,  because  of  the  multitude  of 
the  waters  where  he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  th^  nests  in  his  bon^ia,  and 
under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  hia  shadow 
dwelt  all  great  nations.*'  (Ezekiel,  xxxi.  S,  4,  5,  and  6.)  Many  other  passaaes  might  be  quoted, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  very  flrequent  allusions  to  the  tree  in  Holy  Writ  Some  pcnans, 
however,  suppose  that  the  cedar  of  the  BiUe  is  not  that  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  as  the  wood  of  tbe 
latter,  though  slightly  fragrant,  is  not  durable,  and  the  tree  cannot  be  called  very  lofty.  '  It  Is  possible 
that  the  wood  of  old  trees,  growing  in  their  native  habitat,  may  be  much  harder,  of  finer  grun,  and 
consequenUy  less  liable  to  corrupt,  than  the  tindier  of  young  trees  grown  rapidly  in  this  country ;  and, 
tbougn  there  is  no  tree  now  exuting  on  Mount  Lebanon,  or  elsewhere,  of  verv  lofty  stature,  the 
terms  employed  probably  alluded  rather  to  the  grandeur  and  magnifioonoe  of  the  tree,  than  to  its 
actual  height  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  cedar  of  the  BibU  was  a  kind  of  joniper  \  others 
that  it  was  the  CMrua  Deoddra  /  ana  some,  that  it  might  be  the  TliOJa  articulita ;  but  the  expres. 
sion  of  the  Psalmist,  when,  in  allusion  to  the  flourishing  state  of  a  people,  be  says,  "they  shall 
spread  their  branches  like  the  cedar,"  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

In  profane  history,  many  writers  mention  the  usefulness  and  durability  of  the  cedar.  Dtodoms 
SIculus  tells  us  that  Sesostris  the  Great,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a  vessel  of  cedar,  fiSO  cubits  long,  wbich 
was  covered  with  gold  both  within  and  without  (Lib.  L  \  2.)  Tbeophrastus  and  Pliny  say  that  the 
Egyptians  used  the  cedar  instead  of  the  pine,  which  did  not  grow  in  their  country  (TwomA.,  Itti.  v. 
cap.  8. ;  P/ns.,  lib.  xvL  cap.  40.) ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  used  the  extract  of  cedar,  imxed  with 
other  drugs,  to  preserve  their  miunmies.  The  largest  cedar  recorded  in  ancient  history  Is  one  which 
was  employed  to  make  a  galley  fbr  King  Demetrius,  which  had  eleven  ranks  of  oars ;  but  this 
tree,  hM  it  grew  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  was  probably  the  evergreen  cypress :  its  length  was  190  ft,  and 
iU  thickness  18  ft  The  Emperor  Caligula  had  constructed  of  the  wood  of  tbe  cedar  what  be  called 
Ltburnian  ships,  of  which  the  poops  were  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  the  sails  were  of  diftr. 
cnt  colours ;  and  which  contained  baths,  and  dining-rooms  decorated  with  painting  and  carviog, 
{Suet.  In  Caiiguia^  cm.  xxxvii. :  PUn.,  lib.  xiit  cap.  5.)  The  ancients  considered  the  cedar  as  an 
incorruptible  Kind  ef^wood,  which  would  last  for  ever ;  and  for  this  reason  they  made  with  it  their 
temples,  and  the  statues  of  their  gods  and  kings.    Virgil  says,  — 

"  Quin  eliam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordine  avorum 
Antiqua  e  cedro."  JEmtid.  viL  177. 

**  Before  the  gates,  a  venerable  band. 
In  cedar  carved,  the  Latian  monarchs  stand.**  PUtt  trana. 

According  to  Vitruvlus  (lib.  iii.  cap.  9.),  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  and  other  obiccts,  ware  rubbed 
with  the  resin  of  the  cedar,  an  oil,  or  juice,  which  he  calls  oedria,  in  order  to  preserve  than  fVom 
the  worms ;  tM^  according  to  PItny  and  others,  it  did  the  Egyptian  mummies.  (i>/M.,  lib.  xvL 
cap.  11. ;  Diod.  Sic.,  libi  i.  \  9.]  Vitruvlus  also  mentions  tbe  Junlperus  Ox^oedrua,  but  deariy  dis* 
tlnguithes  it  fW>m  tbe  great  cedar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  at  E^hesus,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  which 
took  890  years  in  building,  and  arhich  was  burned  down  to  the  ground  tbe  night  Alexander  the 
Oreat  was  bom,  was  principally  constructed  of  cedar.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utka 
Ohe  well-known  city  of  that  name  in  Africa),  In  which  was  found  cedar  timber  that,  though  nearly 
^"^  t^*^?^^*  was  perfectly  sound.  At  Saguntum,  in  Spain,  continues  Pliny,  was  a  tMaplc  oonaa. 
crated  to  Diana,  which  was  built  900  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  and  it  contained  a  statue 
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of  the  mddew  forned  of  cedar,  which  h«d  been  Ibrmeily  taken  from  the  bland  of  Zacynthus  (now 
called  Zante)  by  the  inhabitants,  when  thejr  formed  the  colony  of  Saguntum.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  the  citT,  after  having  enduied  a  siege  of  eight  months,  destroyed  thenuelTea  and  their  city  by  fire, 
this  templ^  standing  in  a  iralley  beyond  the  walls,  escaped ;  and  the  cedar  Image  of  the  goddess  was 
found  by  Hannibal,  who  would  not  sufibr  it  to  be  injured  by  his  soldiers.  The  books  of  Numa,  which 
were  preserred  so  many  centuries,  are  said  to  have  been  smeared  over  with  the  cedria,  or  juice  ot 
cedar.  According  to  Virgil,  the  ancients  used  it  in  their  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  for  their 
temples.  What  proportion  of  the  above  history  belongs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  what  belongs 
to  other  Conifers,  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  determine. 

The  modern  history  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  attended  with  much  greater 
certainty.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  revival  of  literature, 
as  almost  every  modem  traveller  who  has  visited  Syria  has  ascended 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  recorded  his  visit.  One  of  the  first  travellers  who  has 
given  any  particulars  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  Belon,  who  travelled  in  Syria 
about  1550.  About  16  miles  from  Tripoli,  a  city  in  Syria,  he  says,  '^  at  a 
considerable  height  np  the  mountain,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Monastery  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley.  Thence,  proceeding  four 
miles  farther  up  the  mountain,  he  will  arrive  at  the  cedars ;  tne  Maromtes  or 
the  monks  acting  as  guides.  The  cedars  stand  in  a  valley,  and  not  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  2S  in  number,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  count  them,  they  being  distant  from  each  other  a  few  paces. 
These  the  Archbishop  of  Damascus  has  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  the  same 
that  Solomon  planted  with  his  own  hands  in  the  quincunx  manner,  as  they 
now  stand,  lio  other  tree  grows  in  the  valley  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
and  it  is  generally  so  covered  with  snow,  as  to  be  only  accessible  in  summer.*' 
(De  Arb,,  &c.,  p.  4.)  About  this  period,  paying  a  visit  to  the  cedars  of  Mount 
Lebanon  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  pilgrimage ;  and,  as  every 
visiter  took  away  some  of  the  wood  of  the  trees,  to  make  crosses  and  tabernacles, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fearing  that  the  trees  would  be  destroyed, 
threatened  excommunication  to  all  those  who  should  injure  the  cedars ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exhorted  all  Christians  to  preserve  trees  so  celebrated  in 
Holy  Writ.  The  Maronites  were  only  allowed  to  cut  even  the  branches  of 
these  trees  once  a  vear ;  and  that  was,  on  the  eve  of  the  Transfigtu^tion  of 
our  Saviour ;  which  festival  occurs  in  August,  and  consequently  at  a  suitable 
period  forvisiting  the  mountain.  On  this  festival,  the  Maronites  and  pilgrims 
repaired  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and,  passing  the  night  in  the  wood,  regaled 
themselves  on  wine  made  from  grapes  grown  on  the  mountain,  and  lighted  their 
fires  with  branches  cut  from  the  cedars.  They  passed  the  night  in  dancing  a 
kind  of  Pvrrhic  dance,  and  in  singing  and  regaling ;  and  the  following  day  the 
festival  of  the  Transfiguration  was  held  on  the  mountain,  and  the  patriarch 
celebrated  high  mass  on  an  altar  built  under  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
cedars.  (BeL  in  Arb,  Con,,  &c, ;  and  Lois,  in  N,  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  300.)  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  his  notes  to  Evelyn's  5^/va,  savs,  —  '*  we  are  informed,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Mijuhnariet  in  the  Levant,  that,  upon  the  day  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  (Christians  inhabiting  Mount  Libanus), 
attended  by  a  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and  followed  by  five  or 
six  thousand  of  the  religious  from  all  parts,  repairs  to  these  cedars,  and  there 
celebrates  the  festival  which  is  called  '  the  Feast  of  Cedars.'  We  are  also 
told  that  the  patriarch  officiates  pontifically  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  that  his 
followers  are  particularly  mindful  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  this  day,  because 
the  Scripture  compares  her  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  that  the  same 
holy  father  threatens  with  ecclesiastical  censure  those  who  presume  to  hurt  or  di- 
minish the  cedars  still  remaining."  (Hunter's  Eoefyn,  ii.  p.  5.)  La  Roque,  in  his 
Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban,  in  1722,  mentions  this  fete ;  and  adds : — **  The 
Maronites  say  that  the  snows  no  sooner  begin  to  fall,  than  these  cedars,  whose 
boughs  are  now  all  so  equal  in  extent  that  they  appear  to  have  been  shorn, 
never  fail  to  change  their  figure.  The  branches,  wnich  before  spread  them- 
selves, rise  insensibly,  gathering  together,  it  may  be  said,  and  turn  their  points 
upwards  towards  heaven,  forming  lutogether  a  pyramid.  It  is  nature,  they  say, 
that  inspires  this  movement,  and  makes  them  assume  a  new  shape,  without 
which  these  trees  could  never  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  snow  remaining  for 
BO  long  a  time."  (Fo^.,  &c.,  as  quoted  in  an  able  article  on  the  cedar,  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  2d  series,  iv.  p.  578.  j     Rauwolf,  who  visited  the  cedars  in  1574, 
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suined  to  have  existed  in  biblical  tiroes.  Around  these  ancient  witnesses  of 
ages  long  since  past,  there  still  remains  a  little  grove  of  yellower  cedars,  ap- 
pearing to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  400  to  500  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year, 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  Beschierai,  of  Eden,  of  Kanobin, 
and  the  other  neighbouring  valleys  and  villages,  climb  up  to  these  cedars,  and 
celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.  How  many  prayers  have  resounded  under  these 
branches;  and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist!"  Ge- 
rarab  was  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  1832,  and  reckoned  about  the  same  number 
of  large  trees  as  Pariset.  (Pelerinage  a  Jerusalem^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 
M.  Laure,  an  officer  in  the  French  marine,  in  company  with  the  Pnnoe  de 
Joinville,  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in  September,  ISSis.  '*  After  having  quitted 
the  village  of  Eden,  the  chief  place  of  the  Maronites,"  says  M.  Laure,  *'  and 
having  followed  for  two  or  tnree  hours  a  path  bordered  sometimes  by  cul- 
tivated fields  and  plantations  of  mulberries,  but  more  frequently  by  rocks, 
we  arrived  at  El-Herze,  an  almost  level  space  or  plain  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  steep  peaks  of  the  mountains.  In  this  space,  or  rather  hollow, 
are  the  celebrated  cedars ;  and  the  circuit,  not  of  the  forest  but  of  the 
plain,  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles.  Fifteen  of  the  sixteen  old 
cedars  mentioned  by  Maundrell  are  still  alive,  but  are  all  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  and  one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  three  immense  trunks, 
proceeding  from  the  same  stump,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  soil.  Another, 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  old  trees,  though  perhaps  the  smallest,  measured 
33  ft.  French  (35  ft.  9  in.  English)  in  circumference.  All  the  trees  are  much 
furrowed  by  lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  more  or  less  every  year. 
Li  the  middle  of  these  old  trees  are  about  forty  other  cedars  oomparatively 
young,  though  the  trunk  of  the  smallest  of  them  is  from  10  ft.  to  12ft.  in 
circumference.  At  the  base  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  cedars  are  altars 
constructed  with  large  and  rough  stones,  which  were  formerly  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Maronite  villages,  who,  headed  by  their  pastor,  went  to  El- 
Herz^  on  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration.  At  this  festival  all  the  priests  said 
mass  at  the  same  time,  each  priest  officiating  at  the  foot  of  the  cedar  belong- 
ing to  his  village.  Disputes  naving,  however,  arisen  from  this  practice,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Maronites  has  mside  a  new  arrangement ;  and  now,  though 
the  Maronites  still  continue  on  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  to  repair  to 
El-Herz6,  only  one  mass  is  celebrated,  which  is  performed  on  the  altar  of  a 
difierent  cedar  every  year,  in  order  that  the  trees  of  all  the  villages  in  turn 
may  enjoy  the  same  privil^e.  There  is  not  one  young  cedar  in  all  the  wood 
of  El-Herz6.  The  soil  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  on  which  there  was  not  a 
single  blade  of  grass  growing  in  September,  1836,  is  covered  to  the  thickness 
of  half  a  foot  with  the  fallen  leaves,  the  cones,  and  scales  of  the  cedars,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  th6  seeds  of  the  trees  to  reach  the  ground  and 

STminate."  {Laure  in  the  Cultivaleur  Provencal,  p.  317.  to  323,  as  quoted  in 
etlongchamp*t  Hittoire  du  Cedre^  p.  63.) 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cedar  into  Eneland  is  uncertain.  Aiton, 
in  the  Hortut  Keweruis,  makes  it  1683,  the  date  of  tiie  planting  of  the  trees 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden ;  but,  as  these  trees  were  3  ft.  high  when 
planted,  the  introduction  of  the  tree  must  at  least  be  placed  somewhat  sooner, 
even  supposing  these  trees  to  have  been  the  first  planted  in  Europe.  The 
tree  at  Enfield  is,  however,  probably  as  old.  (See  p.  46.)  This  tree,  and  the 
equally  celebrated  one  at  Hendon,  blown  down  in  1779  (see  p.  57.),  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cedar 
was  introduced  till  long  after  her  reign,  as  Turner  does  not  mention  it  in  his 
Kamet  ofHerbet ;  and  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  though  they  describe  it  in  detail, 
speak  of  it  as  a  plant  that  they  have  never  seen.  It  is  most  probable  that  Evelyn 
was  the  introducer  of  the  cedar,  as  he  says,  after  praising  it  as  a  *'  beautinil 
and  stately  tree,  clad  in  perpetual  verdure,"  that  it  ^rows  "  even  where  the 
snow  lies,  as  I  am  told,  almost  half  the  year ;  for  so  it  does  on  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  from  whence  I  have  received  cones  and  seeds  of  those  few  remaining 
trees.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  thrive  in  old  England  ?  I  know  not,  save  for 
want  of  industry  and  trial.*'     It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  man  so  fond 
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of  trees  as  Evelyn,  and  so  anxious  to  introduce  new  and  valuable  sorts  into' 
his  native  country,  should  have  suffered  **  cones  and  seeds  "  of  such  a  tree  as 
the  cedar  to  be  in  his  possession,  without  trying  to  raise  young  plants  from 
them ;  particularly  as  he  was  a  man  of  leisure,  residing  in  the  country,  and 
fond  of  trying  experiments.  (  See  Sir  John  Cullum's  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
the  GnU,  Mag,  tor  March,  1779.)  Supposing  Evelyn  to  have  raised  plants 
from  his  cones,  the  great  cedar  at  Enfield  may  have  been  given  by  him  to  Dr. 
Uvedale;  as  Evelyn's  Si^lva  was  written  in  1664^,  and  Dr.  Uvedale  resided  at 
Enfield  from  1665  to  1670  (see  ^un^^'«  JE^t^e/j/ra,  ii.  p.  3.) ;  between  which 
vears  his  cedar  must  have  been  planted.  The  story  of  the  Enfield  tree 
having  been  brought  by  one  of  tne  doctor's  pupils  from  Mount  Lebanon 
Cp.  48.)  rests  solely  on  tradition ;  like  that  of  tne  Enfield  and  the  Hendon 
trees  having  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  possibly,  one  tale  is  not 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  other.  Lord  Holland  is  of  opinion  it  was 
introduced  by  his  ancestor,  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  In  a  letter  to  us  dated  No- 
vember 23.  1836,  His  Loidship  mentions  a  cedar  at  Farley,  near  Salisbury, 
the  native  village  and  burial  place  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  "  the  very  first,  I 
bdieve,  ever  planted  in  England.  It  was  standing  in  1812,  near  the  vault 
of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  had  imported  it  from  the  Levant;  and  who 
planted  other  cedars  in  the  gardens  at  Chelsea."  The  cedar  at  Farley; 
His  Lordship  Informs  us  in  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  February  16.  1837, 
was,  when  he  saw  it  in  1812,  **  barked,  and  some  part  of  it  lopped,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  axe.  It  was  nearly  the  largest  in  girt  that  I  had  ever  seen,  but 
the  branches,  judging  by  what  remained  of  them,  did  not  grow  boldly  out 
fiH>m  the  trunk,  but  were  more  perpendicular,  or  cypress  or  poplar-tree  fash- 
ioned, than  is  usual  with  cedars  of  Lebanon.  That  tree,  or  those  at  Chelsea 
or  at  Chiswick,  all,  I  believe,  planted  under  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  direction,  were 
unquestionably  the  first  introduced  into  England.  The  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  Evelyn."  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  passage  alluded  to. 
The  particulars  of  the  tree  at  Farley,  Lord  Holland  had  the  kindness  to  pro- 
cure for  us  from  Mr.  Thomas  Parsons,  who  had  them  from  the  person  who  cut 
it  down,  and  measured  it.  **  He  gave  me,"  says  Mr.  Parsons,  **  the  following 
information.  The  tree  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  1812;  the  next  winter  it 
was  grubbed  down.  He  had  71,  tor  grubbing  it  down.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  expense  of  sawing  off  the  root  was.  The  expense  of  cutting  the  tree  in 
quarters,  viz.,  two  cuts  as  it  lay,  each  14  f^.  long,  was  10/.  The  total 
weight  of  the  tree  was  above  13  tons,  without  the  bark;  all  the  wood  at  and 
above  24  in.  round  included.  All  the  rest  went  for  firewood,  of  which  there 
was  an  immense  quantity.  I  remember,  a  few  years  before  it  was  cut,  there 
was  a  bough  broken  off  by  the  weight  of  the  snow. — T.  P.  Farley,  Feb. 
2.  1837."  According  to  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  Ashby,  whose  seat  is  at 
Quenby  Hall,  in  Leicestershire,  one  of  the  first  cedars  raised  in  England  was 
from  seeds  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Mr.  William  Ashby,  a  Turkey  mer- 
diant,  and  given  by  him  to  his  nephew  George  Ashby,  Esq.,  called  in  his  time, 
and  also  on  his  monument,  '  honest  George  Ashbv,  the  planter,'  who  is 
supposed  to  have  planted  the  old  cedar  in  front  of  Quenby  Hall,  between 
1680  and  1690.  (See  NichoPi  HisL  Leiceit)  William  Ashby  Ashby,  Esq., 
the  present  possessor  of  Quenby  Hall,  has  kindly  endeavoured  to  find 
among  his  ancestor's  papers  some  specific  document  respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cedar,  but  could  give  us  nothing  farther  than  the  general 
family  tradition ;  except  that  Evelyn  is  said  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  Quenby. 
The  tree  at  Quenby  Hall  was,  in  1837, 47^  ft.  high,  the  trunk  7  fl.  9  in.  in  cir- 
cumference at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  about  71  fl. 
When  first  introduced,  the  cedar,  being  a  native  of  the  hot  climate  of 
Syria,  was  supposed  to  be  tender.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray 
dated  March,  1684-5,  says :  —  "  I  was  the  other  day  at  Chelsea,  and  find  that 
the  ardfices  used  by  Mr.  Watts  have  been  very  effectual  for  the  preservation 
of  his  plants ;  insomuch,  that  this  severe  weather  has  scarce  killed  any  of 
his  fine  plants.    One  thing  I  much  wonder  to  see,  that  the  Cedrus  Montis 
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Libani,  the  inhabitant  of  a  very  different  climate,  should  thrire  here  so  wdl 
as  without  pot  or  green-house,  to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by  layers  this 
spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autumn  have,  as  yet,  tnriven  very  well,  and  are  likely 
to  hold  out.  The  main  arti6ce  I  used  to  them  has  been  to  keep  them  from 
the  winds,  which  seem  to  give  great  additional  force  to  the  cold  in  destroyipg 
tender  plants."  (Ra^i  Letters,  &c.,  p.  176.) 

The  cedars  at  Chelsea,  as  before  observed,  and  several  of  those  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  still  exist,  and  these 
may,  as  they  generally  are,  be  considered  the  oldest  yet  standing  in  Britain. 
Evelyn  had,  doubtless,  planted  some  cedars  about  the  same  time  at  Sayes 
Court ;  because  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Societv,  detailing  the  eSect  of  the 
previous  severe  winter,  dated  Sayes  Court,  Deptrord,  April  16.  1684,  he  says, 
**  As  for  exotics,  my  cedars,  I  think,  are  dead.    {Misc.  Writmgif  Sec.,  p.  693.) 

Whoever  introduced  the  cedar,  one  of  the  greatest  pkinters  of  it,  in  BfiUer's 
time,  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who«  as  Collinson  informs  us,  introduced 
many  hundred  plants  in  his  park  at  Goodwood.  Peter  Collinson  left  the  fol- 
lowing MS.  memorandum  on  this  subject,  in  his  copy  of  Miller's  DicHoit^, 
''  I  paid  John  Clarke,  (a  butcher  at  Barnes,  who  was  very  successful  in  raising 
cedars  and  other  exotics,^  for  1000  cedars  of  Lebanon,  June  8th,  1761, 
79/.  6#.  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  These  1000  cedars  were  planted 
at  five  years  old,  in  my  67th  year,  in  Blarch  and  April,  1761.  In  September, 
1761, 1  was  at  Goodwood,  and  saw  these  cedars  in  a  thriving  state.  This 
day,  October  20th,  1762,  I  paid  Bfr.  Clark,  for  another  large  portion  of 
cedars,  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  duke's  father  was  a  great  planter, 
but  the  young  duke  much  exceeds  him ;  for  he  intends  to  clothe  all  tne  lofty 
naked  hills  above  him  with  evergreen  woods.  Great  portions  are  already 
planted,  and  he  annually  raises  for  that  purpose  infinite  numbers  of  pinei, 
firs,  and  cedars."  (MS.  notes,  communicated  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  the 
Linn.  Soc.  TVaiu.,  vol.  x.  p.  275.)  Of  the  cedars  at  Goodwood,  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond  informed  us,  in  1837,  that  139  remain.  The  cedar  ap- 
pears to  have  first  produced  cones  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  about  1766 :  since  which,  partly  from  imported  cones,  and  partly  from 
cones  ripened  in  this  country,  it  has  been  extensively  multiplied,  and  there  are 
now  few  gentlemen's  seats  in  Great  Britain  that  do  not  possess  several  trees. 

The  first  cedars  planted  in  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  some  at  Hopetoon 
House,  which,  tradition  says,  were  brought  thither  by  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  1740.  (See  p.  102.)  The  date  civen  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  1748; 
but  the  same  author  elsewhere  states  that  the  cedar  was  not  planted  any- 
where in  Scotland  till  after  1730,  thereby  showing  that  he  had  no  pO^tive 
data  as  to  the  year  of  its  introduction.  Boutcher,  writing  in  1775,  says  that 
he  had 'raised  more  cedar  trees  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland ;  and  that  he 
was  the  first  who  made  them  common  in  Uiat  part  of  the  island.  When  it  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  is  uncertain.  (See  p.  1 14.) 

The  cedar  was  not  introduced  into  France  till  1734,  when  Bernard  De 
Jussieu,  retumuig  from  his  first  visit  to  England,  brought  with  him  two  plants, 
so  small,  that,  to  preserve  them  more  securely,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  them 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  One  of  these  plants  was  placed  on  the  mount  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plaiites  (see  p.  137.  and  p.  2405.) ;  and  it  was  not  known  what  had 
become  of  the  other,  till,  in  1832,  it  was  discovm^  by  M.  M6tit,  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Montigny,  near  Montereau,  a  little  town  about  eighteen  leagues  from 
Paris.  This  chateau  was  built  by  Daniel-Charles  Trudame,  Intendant  des 
Finances  under  Louis  X  V^,  and  embellished  by  his  son,  Trudaine  de  Montigny; 
but,  in  1836,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  an  Englbh  nobleman.  (Anu.  ^ HoH.de 
Paris,  xviii.  p.  114.)  The  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Pkmtes  was  measured  by 
Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  in  January,  1812,  and  again  in  March,  1837.  At 
the  former  period,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  was  8  ft.  Sin. ;  and,  at  the 
latter,  10  ft.  It  was  observed  to  this  author,  by  Professor  Deslbntaines,  that 
this  cedar  had  been  greatly  injured  by  an  accumulation  of  soil^  which  was 
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heaped  up  round  the  base  of  its  trunk,  as  high  as  3fl-,  about  30  years  a^o ; 
aod  indeed,  had  not  the  tree  been  planted  on  a  mound  of  rubbish,  which  was 
dry,  and  consequently  pervious  to  the  atmosphere,  the  accumulation  of  soil 
must  have  killed  it.  The  cedar  at  Montigny,  planted  at  the  same  time  as  that 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  in  a  good  soil,  nas  a  trunk  at  least  one  third 
larger  than  that  of  the  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  A  cedar  planted  on 
the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Vrigny,  near  Pithiviers,  in  1743,  had,  in 
1835,  a  tnink  12  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  16  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This  tree  is  between  70  ft. 
and  80  ft.  high,  French  (between  75  ft.  10  in.  and  86  ft.  8  in.  English),  and 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  resembling  a  magnificent  pyramid.  M.  Loise- 
leur  Deslongcharops  mentions  two  other  fine  cedars  at  Vrigny,  and  several 
at  Denainvilliers ;  both  estates  which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel, 
and  which  are  now  the  property  of  his  grand-nephew,  M.  Fougeroux.  Other 
remarkable  cedars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are,  one  in  the  ancient 
Earden  of  the  Marechal  des  Noailles,  at  St.  Germain ;  that  in  the  garden 
Marboeuf,  in  the  Champs-Elys^es ;  those  of  Trianon,  which  are  from  8  ft.  to 
loft,  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground ;  and  one  in  the 
park  at  Franconville,  seven  leagues  north  from  Paris,  the  property  of  M.  A. 
Leroux,  which,  in  May,  1837,  had  a  trunk  12  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  which  was  planted  by  a  man  who  was  still  alive  in  1837,  and  who 
was  then  90  years  of  age.     (^Hist,  du  Cedre  du  Liban,  &c.,  p.  39.*) 

It  appears  from  the  ages  and  dimensions  of  these  trees,  that  the  cedar 
thrives  tully  as  well  in  France  as  it  does  in  England ;  and,  as  there  is  a  great 
want  of  evergreens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  all  those  parts  of 
France  which  have  an  equally  cold  climate,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the 
cedar  should  be  more  generally  planted  in  that  country  than  it  at  present  is. 
The  greatest  planter  of  cedars  m  France  appears  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  present  Viscount  Hericart  de  Thury,  who,  in  1780,  planted  many 
trees  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Martin-le-pauvre,  Department  de  1  Oise.  These 
trees,  in  1837,  Loiseleur  Deslongcharops  informs  us,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
vigorous  vegetation.  (Ibid.,  p.  45.)  The  tree  is  propagated  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal French  nurseries ;  partly  from  imported  cones,  and  partly  from  cones 
ripened  in  the  country. 

The  botanical  history  of  the  cedar  is  short.  Dodonaeus,  and  other  ancient 
obtanists,  called  it  Cedrus  magna,  the  great  cedar,  adding  other  epithets; 
but  all  agreeing  that  it  was  one  of  the  Coniferae.  Tournefort  considered  it  a 
larch,  and  called  it  Lknx  o'rientalis ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Du  Hamel. 
Miller  called  it  Lkrix  Cedrus.  Linnaeus  considered  it  to  be  a  pine ;  and  his 
name  for  it  of  Pinus  Cedrus  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  Continental  and 
British  botanists.  Poiret,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Encychpedique,  calls  it  ^^biea 
Cedrus ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  very  able 
article  on  the  cedar  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  in  his  Histoire  du  Cedre, 
&c.,  received  by  us  since  this  article  has  been  in  type ;  and  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  the  Penny  CyclojHBdia.  Barrelier,  in  his  posthumous  work,  PlanttE  per  GaU 
Sam,  Hiipamam,  et  Itaiiam  obtervatce^  published  in  1714^  at  Paris,  by  Jussieu, 
makes  it  a  distinct  genus,  and  calls  it  Cedrus  Lib^ni. 

Poetical  Allusions,  The  cedar  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets; 
but  roost  of  the  allusions  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  junipers  that  are 
called  cedars,  rather  than  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Virgil,  speaking  of  the 
forests  of  Caucasus,  says, — 

-'—  "  Dant  utile  lli^nuin 
Navlffiiipinos,  domil>iuoedrmque,cn|>reMMque.**  O^or.,  it  418. 

— —  "  Heaven  their  varioui  planti  for  use  designs ; 

For  houaci  cedan,  and  for  vbipping  pines.  Dryden*i  Trans. 

Ovid,  in  the  first  of  his  Elegies,  says  that  an  illuminated  title,  and  paper  stained 
with  the  juice  of  the  cedar,  would  ill  agree  with  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
their  author :  ^-- 

**  Nee  titulus  xninio,  nee  cedro  charta  notetur.'*  Tiri$t .,  i.  7. 

Alluding  to  the  custom  of  anointing  the  leaves  of  books  with  cedar  juice,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  depredations  of  the  worm. 

7r 
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Lucan  speaks  of  it  as  the  breeding-place  of  the  eagle;  and  Horace  hopes 
that  his  verses  will  be  as  lasting  as  its  wood. 
Among  the  British  poets,  Spenser  thus  describes  a  cedar :  -^ 

**  Hi|h  on  a  hin  a  goodly  oedar  grew, 

'•tnught; 


or  wond'rou*  length  and  •tnught  nropottlop. 
Thai  fkr  abroad  her  daintj  odours  tnrew, 
*Mongtt  all  the  daugfaten  of  fwoud  Lebanon.*' 


Churchill  says,  — 


**  The  oedar,  whote  top  moCea  Uie  higbett  doud, 
WhIUt  bit  old  fiUber  Lebanon  growa  proud 
or  such  a  chikL  and  hia  vast  bodr,  laid 
Out  many  a  mile^  enjoys  the  ilUal  abade.** 

Mason  describes  the  cedar  as  spreading :  — 

—  "Cedaxibere 
Coeral  vlth  the  Aj.enfwn*d  mountain's  mii. 
Spread  wide  their  giant  anns.'* 

Thomson  gives  a  beautiful  picture : — 

•—  "  On  some  fidr  brow 
Let  us  behold,  by  breesy  summers  cool'd. 
Broad  o*er  our  heads  the  veidant  cedar  wave.** 

Shakspeare's  lines  on  the  fall  of  Warwick  are  well  known :  — 

**  Thus  yields  the  oedar  to  the  axe*s  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagl^ 
Under  whose  shade  the  xamnlng  lion  slept. 
Whose  top  branch  ovetpeer'd  JoTe*M  spreading  tree. 
And  kept  low  shrubs  finom  winter*fepowerAil  wind.^* 

TMHl  Fart  ^  Bemnr  r/.»  act  t.  sc.  & 

In  the  last  scene  of  Henry  VIH.,  Cranmer  says,  speaking  of  James  L,  — 

"He  shall  flourish, 

And.  like  a  mounbdn  cedar,  reach  Ui  bnuwhei 
To  ah  the  plains  about  him.** 

Shakspeare  makes  several  other  allusions  to  the  cedar.  Drayton  calls  it 
"  the  tufted  cedar ;"  and  Fairfax,  '*  the  proud  cedar."  Spenser  also  calls  it 
**  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ;"  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney  terms  it  '*  queene  of  the 
woods." 

Bfany  allusions  to  this  tree  are  als6  found  among  the  modem  poets : — 

■*  On  high  the  cedar 

Stoops,  like  a monardi  to hlspeople  bending. 

And  casts  his  sweets  aroun±*'  Babkv  Cokmwau. 

**  Down  in  a  Tate,  where  ludd  waten  play>i. 
And  mountain  cedars  stretch'd  thdr  downwaid  shade.**        MomaoiasT. 

The  following  lines  from  Southey  allude  to  the  power  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  the  cedar  of  freeing  itself  from  the  snow.  (Seep,  8410.) 

,  '  —  *'  It  was  a  cedar  tree 

lliat  woke  him  ftom  the  deadly  drowriness  i 

Its  broad  round-spreading  branches,  when  they  felt 

The  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  heaven. 

And,  standing  in  their  strength  erect. 

Defied  the  balled  storm.**  naM&. 

Moore  says, — 

**  Now  upon  Syria's  land  ofroses  * 

Softly  the  li^t  of  ere  reposes. 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon.**  Pam^Hae  mtd  tkg  Ftri. 

"  As  Lebanon's  small  mountain  flood 
Is  render'd  holy  by  the  ranks 
Of  sainted  cedars  on  ito  banks  I"  LmBaSoo/Hk' 

The  following  verses  of  Racine  are  so  well  known^  and  so  much  admired,  ia 
France,  that  we  quote  them: — 

'*  J*ai  vu  I'imple  ador§  sur  la  terre : 
Pareil  au  eedre,  il  cachidt  dans  Ics  deux 

Son  ftont  audacieux ; 
II  semblait  k  son  gr£  gouvemer  le  tonnerre, 

Foulalt  aux  pleds  ses  enneinls  vaincus : 
Je  n'al  fUt  que  passer,  il  n*Malt  dlijk  plus." 
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Many  other  examples  noieht  be  given ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  use 
the  poets  have  made  of  this  tree. 

ProperHet  and  Utes,  The  wood  of  tlie  cedar  is  of  a  reddish  white,  light 
and  spongy,  easily  worked,  but  very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  bv  no  means 
durable.  The  horizontal  section,  as  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  justly  observes, 
exhibits  the  annual  layers  very  distinctly  marked.  "Each  year  has  apparently 
two  layers;  the'one  narrow,  close-erainecl,  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  brown ;  and 
the  other  three  or  four  times  broader,  loose,  spongy,  and  whitish.  In  general, 
the  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedar  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
silver  fir,  than  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  ^bietinas.  When  the  tree  has 
grown  on  mountains,  the  annual  layers  are  much  narrower,  and  the  fibre 
much  finer,  than  when  it  has  grown  on  plains ;  so  much  so,  that  a  piece  of 
cedar  wood  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Pariset,  in  1829,  and  which 
he  had  made  into  a  small  piece  of  furniture,  presented  a  surface  compact, 
a^reeablv  veined,  and  variously  shaded ;  and  which  on  the  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered handsome.  (Hist,  du  Cedre^  &c.,  p.  43.)  The  weight  of  the  wood  of 
the  cedar,  according  to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  is  29  lb.  4  oz.  per  cubic  foot; 
but  Mussenbrack  makes  it  42  lb.  14  oz.,  and  Hassenfratz  57  lb.  This  enormous 
difference,  says  Baudriilart  in  the  Dictionnaire  de$  Eaux  et  Forets,  is  enough 
to  convince  us  that  the  wood  could  not  be  in  the  same  state  of  dryness. 
The  average  of  these  weights  gives  43  lb.  per  cubic  foot;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wood  of  the  cedar  weighs  so  much.  Varennes  de  Fenille  con- 
siders it  as  the  lightest  of  the  resinous  woods ;  and  he  adds  that  it  contains 
very  little  resin,  that  its  grain  is  coarse,  and  that  he  thinks  the  wood  can  be 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  durable  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  being.  He  conti- 
nues, that  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  temples  of  Jerusalem  and  Ephesus 
were  of  the  dimensions  stated ;  or,  if  they  were,  that  the  wood  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  was  used  in  their  construction.  He  is  still  more  incredulous  as  to 
the  statue  of  Diana  having  been  sculptured  of  so  soil  a  wood,  and  one  the 
grain  of  which  was  so  unequal  and  subject  to  crack;  besides  which,  he  says 
that  the  s.ieU  of  the  wood,  so  far  from  being  fracrant,  greatly  resembles 
that  of  t  he  pine.  It  is  very  liable  to  warp  and  split  in  drying,  on  which 
account  it  does  not  hold  nails  well  (a  remark  which  was  made  by  Pliny) ; 
and  it  is  unfit  for  use,  except  in  large  masses.  A  table  which  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  had  made  out  of  the  rlillingdon  cedar  was  soft,  without  scent  (except 
that  of  common  deal),  and  possessed  little  variety  of  veining;  and  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  a  table  which  we  have  had  made  from  ttie  plank  already 
referred  to,  as  having  been  kindly  presented  to  us  by  J.  Gostling,  Esq.,  of 
Whitton  Park.     The  wood  of  the  cedar  bums  quickly,  throwing  out  many 

rks,  though  but  little  heat  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  oak  or  the  beech ; 
igh  the  flame  of  the  cedar  wood  is  more  lively  and  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  resin  which  it  contains.  The  charcoal  formed  from  it  is  very  light, 
produces  little  heat,  and  becomes  quickly  covered  with  ashes,  like  the  char- 
coal of  the  poplar  and  of  the  willow.  The  bark  may  be  used  in  tanning; 
and,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Chevreuil,  its  astringent  pro- 
perties are,  to  that  of  the  oak,  as  12*75  is  to  19*75.  The  resin  of  the  cedar 
resembles  that  of  the  larch,  but  it  is  much  less  abundant.  It  flows  from 
wounds  made  accidentally  or  by  design  in  the  bark,  and  from  the  scales  of 
the  cones,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it.  The  resin  is  very  abundant  in  the  seeds, 
being,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Chevreuil,  41  per  cent; 
while  in  those  of  the  Pinus  Cembra  it  is  21  per  cent,  in  those  of  the  P,  Minister 
24  per  cent,  and  in  those  of  the  P,  Plnea  9^  per  cent.  The  leaves  which 
fall  from  the  trees  remain  on  the  ground  for  several  years  before  they  become 
mould ;  and  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  having  seen  a  plantation  of  cedars  of 
15  years'  growth,  with  a  layer  of  decaying  leaves  and  mould  on  the  ground 
underneath  the  branches  of  \  in.  in  thickness,  and  having  learned  also  that 
this  layer  under  the  old  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  above  a  foot  thick,  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  planting  the  cedar  on  the  poorest  soils,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  enriching  them,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  the  growth  of  pasture 
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or  corn.  The  pollen  of  the  male  flowers,  which  is  produced  in  immense 
quantities,  is  a  fine  powder,  of  a  lively  yellow,  without  taste  or  smell ;  which 
inflames  readily,  and  burns  brightly,  like  that  of  the  powder  of  the  Lycop<§rdoD, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  It  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Macaire  Frinsep 
( j^f^.  univers.  de  Geneve^  1830,  p.  45.),  but  it  has  not  been  yet  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

The  wood  called  cedar  by  the  ancients  was  supposed  so  incorruptible, 
that  the  expression  of  dignm  cedro  (worthy  to  be  preserred  in  cedar)  was 
applied  to  anything  thought  worthy  of  immortality ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this, 
Persius  says,  in  his  first  satire,  **  Et  cedro  ^^gna  locutia"  (worthy  to  be 
placed  in  cedar).  The  words  **  cedro  digna^  are  often  applied  as  a  compli- 
ment at  the  present  day.  The  resinous  products  of  the  tree  were,  uke 
the  wood,  highly  valued  bv  the  ancients.  The  Romans  believed  that  the 
gum  which  exuded  from  this  tree,  and  which  thev  called  cedria^  had  the 
property  of  preserving  incorruptible  every  thing  that  was  steeped  in  it. 
Vitruvius  states  that  the  leaves  of  papyrus,  when  rubbed  with  it,  were  never 
attacked  by  the  worms ;  and  Pliny,  that  the  books  of  Numa,  which  were  found 
uninjured  in  the  tomb  of  that  prince,  500  years  after  his  death,  had  been 
steeped  in  the  oil  of  cedar.  The  Egyptians  also  used  this  cedria  in  embalming 
their  dead ;  and  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius  Largus,  &c.,  recommend  the 
oedria  for  curing  the  toothache,  and  for  various  other  complaints. 

As  an  ornamental  object,  the  cedar  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  trees; 
uniting  the  grand  with  the  picturesque,  in  a  manner  not  equalled  by  any  other 
tree  in  Britain,  either  indigenous  or  introduced.  On  a  fawn,  where  the  sofl 
is  good,  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the  space  ample,  it  forms  a  gigantic  py- 
ramid, and  confers  dignity  on  the  park  and  mansion  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  it 
makes  an  avenue  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  if  the  trees  are  so  fiir  apart  as  to  allow 
their  branches  to  extend  on  every  side.  If  planted  in  masses,  it  is,  like  any 
other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  drawn  up  with  a  straight  naked  trunk, 
and  scarcely  differs  in  appearance  from  the  larch,  except  in  being  evergreen. 
This  is  exemplified  at  Kenwood,  at  Claremont,  and  other  places  near  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  cedar  is  planted  in  masses,  and  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  allowed  between  each  tree,  nothing  in  the  way  of  sylvan  majesty 
can  be  more  sublime  than  such  a  forest  of  living  pyramids.  This  is  exemplified 
around  the  cedar  tower  at  Whitton,  and  on  the  cedar  bank  at  Pepper  Harrow* 

Gilpin,  speaking  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,says:— -**  To  it  preeminence  belongs, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  own  dignity,  but  on  account  of  the  respectable 
mention  which  is  every  where  made  of  it  in  Scripture.  Solomon  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  hj'ssop  that  sprin^th  out  of  the  wall; 
that  is,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  The  Eastern  wnters  are,  indeed,  the 
principal  sources  fi'om  which  we  are  to  obtain  the  true  character  of  the  cedar, 
as  it  is  an  Eastern  tree.  In  the  sacred  writers  particularly,  we  are  presented 
with  many  noble  images  drawn  from  its  several  qualities.  It  is  generally 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  express  strength,  power,  and  longevity.  The 
strength  of  the  cedar  is  used  as  an  emblem  to  express  the  power  even  of 
Jehovah :  —  *  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.' 
David  characterises  the  palm  tree  and  the  cedar  together,  both  very  strongly. 
—  *  The  riehteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm  tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon;'  The  flourishing  head  of  the  palm,  and  the  spreading 
abroad  of  the  cedar,  are  equally  characteristic.  But  the  prophet  Ezekiel  hath 
given  us  the  fullest  description  of  the  cedar :  — '  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowine  shroud,  and  of 
a  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  hb 
boughs,  nor  the  chestnut  trees  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  ^rdeo 
of  Ood  like  unto  him  in  beauty.'  In  this  description,  two  of  the  pnncipal 
characteristics  of  the  cedar  are  marked :  the  first  is  the  multiplicity  and 
length  of  its  branches.  Few  trees  divide  so  many  fiiir  branches  from  the  main 
stem,  or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of  ground.    *  His  boughs  are  multi- 
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plied/  as  Ezekid  says, '  and  his  branches  become  long ;'  which  David  calls 
spreading  abroad.  His  very  boughs  are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  a  chest- 
nut. The  second  characteristic  is,  what  Ezekiel,  with  great  beauty  and 
aptness,  calls  his  shadowing  shroud.  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  cedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  canopy.  Ezekiel's  cedar  is  marked 
as  a  tree  of  full  and  perfect  growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  top  being 
among  the  thick  boughs.  Every  young  tree  has  a  leading  branch  or  two, 
which  continue  spiring  above  the  rest  till  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  size : 
then  it  becomes  in  the  language  of  the  nurseryman,  clump-headed ;  but,  in  the 
language  of  Eastern  sublimity,  its  top  is  among  the  thick  boughs ;  that  is,  no 
distinction  of  any  spiry  head,  or  leading  branch,  appears ;  the  head  and  the 
branches  are  all  mixed  together.  This  is  generally,  in  all  trees,  the  state  in 
which  they  are  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful ;  and  this  is  the  state  of 
Ezekiel's  cedar.  But,  though  Ezekiel  hath  given  us  this  accurate  description 
of  the  cedar,  he  hath  left  its  strength,  which  is  its  chief  characteristic,untouched. 
But  the  reason  is  evident:  the  cedar  is  here  introduced  as  an  emblem  of 
Assyria ;  which,  though  vast  and  wide-spreading,  and  come  to  full  maturity, 
was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve  of  destruction.  Strength,  therefore,  was  the  last  idea 
which  the  prophet  wished  to  suggest.  Strength  is  a  relative  term,  compared 
with  opposition.  The  Assyrian  was  strong,  compared  with  the  powers  on 
earth;  but  weak  compared  with  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  which  brought 
him  to  destruction.  So  his  type,  the  cedar,  was  stronger  than  any  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  but  weak  in  comparison  with  the  axe,  which 
cut  him  off  and  left  him  (as  the  prophet  expresses  the  vastness  of  his 
ruin)  spread  upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  while  the  nations  shook 
at  the  sound  of  his  fall.  Such  is  the  grandeur  and  form  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Its  mantling  foliage,  or  shadowing  shroud,  as  Ezekiel  calls  it,  is 
its  greatest  beauty;  which  arises  from  the  horizontal  growth  of  its  branches 
forming  a  kind  of  sweeping  irregular  penthouse.  And,  when  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  that  of  strength  is  add^,  by  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  stem,  and 
the  robustness  of  the  limbs,  the  tree  is  complete  in  all  its  beauty  and  ma« 
jesty.  In  these  climates,  indeed,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  cedar  in  such 
perfection.  The  forest  of  Lebanon  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the  world 
where  its  growth  is  perfect ;  yet  we  may  in  some  degree  perceive  its  beauty 
and  majesty  from  the  paltry  resemblances  of  it  at  this  distance  from  its  native 
soU.  in  its  youth,  it  is  often  with  us  a  vigorous  thriving  plant ;  and,  if  the 
leading  branch  is  not  bound  to  a  pole  (as  many  people  deform  their  cedars), 
bat  left  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  guide  the  stem  after  it  in  some  irregular 
waving  line,  it  is  often  an  object  of  great  beauty.  But,  in  its  maturer  age,  the 
beauty  of  the  English  cedar  is  generally  gone:  it  becomes  shriveled,  de- 
formed, and  stunted ;  its  body  increases,  but  its  limbs  shrink  and  wither. 
Thus  it  never  gives  us  its  two  leading  qualities  together.  In  its  youth,  we 
have  some  idea  of  its  beauty,  without  its  strength ;  and  in  its  advanced  age, 
we  have  some  idea  of  its  strength,  without  its  beauty :  the  imagination,  there- 
fore, by  joining  together  the  two  different  periods  of  its  age  in  this  climate, 
may  fojrm  some  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  cedar  in  its  own  climate, 
where  its  strength  and  beauty  are  united.  The  best  specimen  of  this  tree  I 
ever  saw  in  England  was  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  it  was  53  ft.,  its  horizontal  expanse  96  ft.,  and  its  girt  15  n.  6  in.  When 
I  saw  it  in  1776,  it  was  about  118  years  of  age;  and,  beine  then  completely 
clump-headed,  it  was  a  very  noble  and  picturesque  tree,  ux  the  high  winds, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  this  noble  cedar  was  blown  down.  Its 
stem,  when  cut,  was  5ft.  in  diameter.'*  (For.  Seen.,  i.  p.  81.)  On  these  obser- 
vations of  Gilpin  we  shall  only  remark,  that  there  are  now,  1837,  60  years 
after  Gilpin  saw  the  cedar  at  Hillingdon,  many  hundred  cedars  in  Eng- 
land more  crand  and  pictiuresque  than  that  tree;  and,  not  to  go  further 
than  Syon,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hill,  there  are  at  these  places,  cedars  which 
are  both  higher,  and  cover  a  larger  space  with  their  branches,  than  that  at 
Hillingdon.     With  respect  to  the  age  which  Gilpin  assigns  to  ^e  Hillingdon 
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tree,  it  ii  probably  incorrect ;  if  otherwise,  it  tautt  have  been  upwanb  of  80 
jeara  older  than  thoae  at  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Thompson,  an  artist,  writing  ia  the  Gardener'i  Magaaae  on  the  vStet 
of  the  cedar  m  landscape  scenery,  obsenres  that  "  tbere  is  aomethii^  even 
architectural  in  the  form  of  the  cedar;  the  thick  upright  item,  and  the  hori- 
zontal hrancbes  which  it  supports,  in  a  great  measure  accord  with  the  piUan 
and  coplncs  of  buildings.  This  ma^  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  iDsjrirecl 
pictures  of  Martin,  when  Assyrian  history  has  been  the  sutyect  of  his  peaetl. 
He  has  realised  all  that  the  most  vind  imaginalian  could  conceiTe  of  l^stem 
splendour;  and  the  famous  hanging  gardens  have  not  been  forgotten,  [a 
tnem  the  cedar  ts  the  most  prominent  tree,  which  he  has  shown  miKetl  with 
cypresses  and  a  few  low  shruba  and  Bowers,  fbnning  a  mass  simple  but  grand, 
ud  quite  in  unison  with  the  architectunl  character  of  the  scene.  Ttie  accom- 
panying sketch  {fig.  2875.)  is  from  anetcbbig  of  the  destructian  of  Babylon, 
and  represents  part  of  the  hangii^  gardens.    Thua  it  may  be  inferred  tbu 


cedars  should  always  be  the  accompaniment  of  palaces,  public  bnildingi,  and 
superior  residences.  The  finest  radars  I  have  seen  are  at  Blenheim ;  but 
even  there  ihey  are  not  much  contrasted  with  the  architecture,  but  are  spread 
generally  ihrouEhout  the  whole  of  the  gardens ;  and  they  appwed  to  me  in  a 

Eeat  measure  Tost,  from  being  so  mixed  up  with  other  trees  and  shrubs: 
iwever,  they  serve  to  maintiun  the  character  of  grandeur  which  belongs  to 
the  place.  On  the  banks  of  the  great  lake,  where  the  present  duke,  since  be 
left  White  Knights,  has  formed  nis  new  flower-garden,  extending  from  the 
house  to  the  cascade,  there  are  some  very  fine  cedars ;  and  it  is  curiooi  to 
observe  how  well  they  accord  with  the  simplicity  of  garden  scetiery:  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  supported  \)j  other  Urge  trees,  from 
the  extensiveness  of  the  gardens,  and  from  every  thing  around  them  being  on 
so  grand  a  scale.  There  are  some  garden  scenes  in  which  cedara  would  be 
fotmd  not  only  misplaced,  but  out  of  character.and  injurious  i  as,  for  example, 
in  the  grounds  of  a  smalt  modem  villa,  they  would  be  quite  at  variance  with 
our  ideas  and  associations  as  to  what  should  attach  to  such  a  place.  The 
accompanying  sketch  (j^g-  S8T6.),  though  it  forms  a  tolerable  picture,  will,  I 
trust,  illustrate  what  I  have  been  stating.  The  villa  is  rendered  instenificBot  by 
the  stately  presence  of  the  cedars ;  and  the  cedars  seem  to  have  been  uiere  before 
the  villa  was  built,  as  if  they  came  by  accident,  and  were  foreign  to  the  scene. 
In  the  next  sketch  {Jig.  2877.),  where  I  have  supplied  their  place  with  a  few 
pendent  and  appropriate  tree*,  the  picture  produced  seems  more  comistent, 
more  complete,  and  in  better  keeping.  The  form  and  character  of  the  cedar 
are  not  suited  to  anything  on  a  amall  scale,  or  that  betrays  want  of  e&ct  in  itt 
architectural  features,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  ground :  thus,  one  would  not 
place  them  in  the  centre  of  a  home  meadow  or  arable  field,  where  oaks  and 
elms  are  sometimes  met  with  having  a  very  pood  effect ;  nor  should  they 
ever  appear  where  the  scenery  is  dther  domeadc,  homely,  vt  tame.  Nothii^ 
is  more  offensive,  than  to  find  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  or  other  stately  tre^  cod> 
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tTBBtiiig  itself  with  hay-ricks,  corn  stacks,  tuid  dovecot*,  in  the  garden  of 
Bome  old  famt-house;  which,  though  little  remaina  of  its  former  greatness, 
micfat  originally  have  been  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  loanor,  or  of  some 
titled  person.  When,  however,  any  of  these  old-fashioned  red-brick  resi- 
deocea  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  original  state,  their  termces  adorned 
with  TBses  and  figures ;  their  gardens  in  the  old  geometric  style,  with  costlj 
iron  pdiMding,  &c.;  a  few  venerable  cedars  will  generally  form  a  highly 
grwia  and  picturesque  addition  to  the  scene.  Cedars  will  not  bear  to  be 
planted  too  thickly,  or  too  close  together:  they  should  be  placed  bv  twos 
•nd  threes,  in  conspicuous  situations,  such  as  on  small  mounds,  or  by  the  side 
of  water,  next  to  bridges  or  temples;  sometimes  on  lawns, or  rising  grounds, 
that  command  extensive  prospects,  where  they  may  serve  as  a  for^round ; 
but  they  must  not  be  made  common  by  being  seen  at  every  turn.  Too  manv 
cedars,  iaany  situation,  will  always  destroy  theirown  eRect:  they  are  of  such 
an  exclusive  character,  that  they  are  more  calculated  to  act  upon  a  scene  as 
figures  do  in  landscape  composition,  than  to  form  the  basis  of  it.  A  red- 
coated  soldier  or  two  would  enliven  a  view,  but  s  file  of  them  would  be  any 


thing  but  pcturesque :  unless,  indeed,  in  a  battle  scene,  where  they  formed 
the  principd  feature.  So  it  should  be  with  the  cedars :  if  they  must  be  to- 
gether, let  them  form  a  grovei  they  would  then  have  a  character  of  gloomy 
mgnificence,  which  might  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  a  residence.  I  should 
imagine  that  such  a  grove  of  full-grown  cedars  would  be  highly  interesting 
uid  attractive.  We  will  just  suppose  that  the  banks  of  an  artificial  river  or 
lake  were  bounded  on  one  side  by  grassy  hills,  planted  with  a  few  evei^reens 
and  birches,  and  that  the  other  side  was  a  gentle  slope,  covered  vrith  a  grove 
4^  cet^;  that  a  winding  and  almost  natural  path  conducted  you  among  their 
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IS  kept  tolerably  Tree  from  weedij  that 
owen  of  a  large  and  imposing  chtirscter, 
were  raising  their  heads  here  and  there ;  and  that  the  woodbine  was  aUo 
twining  around  some  of  the  trees ;  then  suppose  a  clear  suininer  evening,  the 
water  reflecting  the  yellow  light  of  tbe  sunset,  and  the  trunks  of  the  ccdtn 
touched  by  its  rays;  and  I  think  we  shall  have  conceived  one  of  the  calmeM 
and  most  solemn  scenes  that  could  be  found  in  nature,  or  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  art  to  create.  In  the  above  sketch  (_fig.  2876.)i  I  have  cndea- 
.  voured  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  subject;  but  the  sinallness  of  the  scale,  and 
the  absence  of  colour,  are  much  against  my  portraying  such  a  scene. 

"  1 'would  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  cedars  into  plBnlationi  or 
belts,  as  they  are  generally  lost  amidst  the  other  trees ;  and,  if  brought  to  the 
margin  of  the  plantation,  they  form  too  violent  a  contrast  with  what  is  around 
them.  They  may  be  Eparingly  introduced  in  clumps ;  but,  when  they  are,  thn 
should  always  take  the  lead :  a  few  dwarf  rouod-lieaded  trees  or  ahmba,  witD 
ir  cypress,  are  the  best  forms  to  group  with  them.  (SeejCg.  2879.) 


However,  they  are  much  better  solitary ;  and  in  the  fore  courts  of  palaces,  or 
other  buildings  of  sufficient  consequence.  I  would  have  nothing  but  a  cedar  or 
two.  It  is  said  that  the  New  Palace  at  Pimlico  is  to  have  a  lu^  area  before 
it,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  mosaic  gold  :  the  broad  carriage-way.  the  datk 
gnws,  and  a  few  cedars,  are  all  that  I  would  introduce  in  it;  unless  it  wtfe  a 
very, few  flowering  shrubs,  hollyhocks,  or  standard  roses,  and  these  not  in  dug 
beds,  but  OD  the  grass.  There  are  two  cedars  on  b  small  mound  at  Syon 
House,  which  may  be  viewed  from  the  Thames,  and  which  are  sure  to  Miraet 
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--  every  artist.    I  have  •eeu  numerous  sketches  sad  drawings 

of  the  scene  around  them,  and  1  may  venture  to  say  that  it  was  the  cedars, 
and  they  only,  that  were  the  inducement.  Those  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Chelsea  (see  fig.  8270.  in  p.  8*05.)  are  nerer  passed  unheeded;  thus 
showing  how  valuable  cedars  are  in  landscape  composition,  and,  consctguently 
ia  landscape-gardening."    (Gard.  Mag.,  i.  p.  182.) 

The  architectural  character  of  the  cedar,  noticed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  has 
rendered  this  tree  a  ereat  favourite  with  painters,  and  more  especially  with 
the  justly  celebrated  Martin.  This  great  artist  has  introduced  the  flat  head  of 
the  aged  cedar  into  his  imaginary  view  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  {j!g.  fii80.) ; 


into  the  terraces  of  the  gardens  of  Babylon  (Jtg.  ^28].);  and  into  his  heau 
ideal  of  the  gardens  of  Nineveh  (_fig.  2-iH-i.),  as  stiuwn  in  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  fall  of  that  city. 

Soil,  Siiiialian,  Propagation,  /fo.  The  cedar,  b.i  may  have  been  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  Chelsea  trees,  thrives  well  in  dry  gravelly  soils,  where  the  roots 
can  have  access  to  water ;  which  ma^  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  moat  of  the 
.^bt^tinae.  Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  cedar  wilt  grow 
in  every  soil  and  situation  suitable  for  the  larch.  We  are  not  certain  that  it 
will  grow  equally  well  with  that  tree  at  great  elevationa ;  though  we  have 
little  doubt  of  it,  provided  it  were  planted  in  masses.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  it  has  ccrtnitily  attained  the  largest  size  in  deep  sandy  soil,  as  at 
Syon.  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hill ;  but  the  sand  at  these  places  is  not  poor ;  and 
at  Whitton,  where  the  tree  has  attained  the  grealcnt  height  and  bulk,  the 
roots  are  within  reach  of  water.  Boutcher  observes  that  no  tree  will  grow 
in  more  forbidding,  poor,  and  hungry  soil,  than  the  cedar ;  and  he  instancea, 
in  proofof  this,  the  trees  on  Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  these,  in  point  of  height 
and  the  spread  of  the  branches,  are  mere  bushes  in  comparison  with  those  at 
Whitton.  The  cones,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  not  ripe  till  the  autumn 
of  the  third  year,  will  keep  five  or  six  ^ears  after  being  taken  from  the 
tree,  so  that  there  is  never  any  risk  of  getting  seeds  too  oTd  to  vegetate,  in 
purchasing  the  cones  that  are  imported  from  the  Levant  If  cones  produced 
in  Britain  are  kept  a  year  atter  being  gathered,  they  may  be  opened  with 
greater  ease  than  when  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  To  fBcilitate  the  oper^ 
tion  of  extracting  the  seeds,  the  cones  may  be  steeped  in  water  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  afterwards  split  by  driving  a  sharp  conical  iron  spike  through  tneir 
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out.     The  followiDg  in  „  .  ^      .  . 

leur  Detlongchamps :  —  "  As  good  seeds  are  never  found  within  6  or  8  lines 
of  either  the  base  or  the  summit  of  cones,  the  extreme  ends  of  each  cone  are 
first  sawn  off*;  the  coDes,  for  this  purpose,  being  put  into  a  vice.  After  this 
a  hole  may  t>e  drilled  through  the  axis,  or  they  may  be  split  in  the  maoDer 
already  recommended.  According  to  H.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  a  work- 
man will  prepare  SO  cones  in  an  hourj  each  cone,  ifsomenhat  large,  wilt  con- 
tain 100  seeds,  and  consequently  one  man  may  separate  20,000  seeds  in  a 
day.  Tlie  smalleT  cones  contain  from  30  to  60  seeds;  and  the  laiger  from 
1 10  to  170  seeds,  exclusive  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  abortive  seeds," 
(Hut.  da  Cidre,  &c.,  p.  50.)  These  abortive  seeds  are  filled  with  a  soft  resin- 
ous matter,  instead  of  a  kernel ;  and  they  may  easily  be  separated  from  the 
perfect  seeds,  by  throwing  the  whole  into  water  before  sowing.  The  seeds 
ou|[ht  to  be  committed  to  the  soil  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
cones;  more  especially  if  the  latter  have  beea  steeped,  because  in  that  ease 
the  seeds  have  swelled,  and  might  be  ii^jured,  if  len  to  shrink.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  March  or  April,  they  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  ; 
and  still  sooner  if  they  have  been  steeped.  Like  the  other  AbMimm,  they 
should  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil,  and  covered  thinly.  Sang  recommends 
the  covering  to  be  ^  in.  deqi ;  and  this  depth  may  be  diminishra  or  increased, 
according  to  the  ligntness  or  heaviness  ofthe  soil.  The  seeds  may  be  either 
•own  in  beds  in  the  open  garden,  or  in  large  flat  pots  or  boxes;  but  the  latter 
is  the  mure  convenient  mode,  as  it  admits  of  preserving  the  whole  ofthe  roots 
in  transphuiting.  The  plants  rise  3  in.  or  4  in.  high  the  first  year,  with  scarcely 
any  taproots;  but  these  increase  afterwards,  as  the  plants  advance  in  tise. 
At  the  end  ofthe  first  year,  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  into  nursety 
lines,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  into  small  pots;  and,  id  commercial  nurse- 
ries, they  should  every  year  be  shifiied  into  pots  a  Mie  larger,  till  they  are  sold 
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Id  prif  ate  nuraeries,  where  the  plants  are  not  likely  to  be  sent  to  any  disUnce, 
they  may  beplart^  in  the  free  sail  in  nursery  lines,  like  the  pinaiter  and  other 
of  the  more  rare  pines  and  firs;  and,  when  tneyareremoTeil  to  thdr  final  situ- 
ation, tbdr  roots  may  be  protected  from  the  air,bj  immersing  them  in  mud  or 
puddle.  In  the  nursery  culture  of  the  cedar,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  leading  shoot,  which  is  said  not  to  be  readily  renewed  when  broken  off. 
Id  general,  it  is  advisable  to  tie  the  leader  to  a  stake,  till  the  ptaots  are  placed 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain;  after  which  they  may  be  len  to  themselves. 
In  their  progress  from  young  plants  la  full-grown  trees,  they  require  very 
little  pruning,  and  nifler  severely  when  large  branches  are  cut  oll^  Miller 
mentions  two  of  his  four  trees,  which  had  some  branches  cut  off  to  admit  the 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a  green-house,  wherebv  they  were  so  much  checked,  as,  in 
above  40  years'  growth,  to  be  little  more  than  half  the  sixe  of  the  other  two, 
which  were  not  pruned  ;  and.  Boutcher  having  planted  two  trees,  they  grew 
for  16  years  amaniwly  fast,  and  promised  to  be  noble  plants,  till  an  ignorant 
prdener  unadvisedly  cut  off  several  of  their  oldest  under  branches  i  after 
which,  he  savs,  they  advanced  little  or  nothing  in  height,  lost  their  leading 
^oats,  and  became  ragged  and  bushy.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  practice 
of  nurserymen  to  shorten  the  lateral  branches  of  the  larger  plants  kept  for  sale; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  suffer  much  by  it.  When  the  cedar  i» 
planted  in  close  masses,  either  alone  or  with  other  trees,  the  side  branches  are 
choked,  but  still  the  tree  continues  to  grow  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  larch,  or 
nlver  fir,  when  umilarly  treated ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  cedar  is,  perhaps,  not 
more  iigured  by  the  removal  of  its  side  branches,  than  any  other  pine  or  fir 
would  be.  AU  the  .Ibl^tinR,  as  we  have  before  stated,  suffer  more  or  less 
by  the  shortening  or  removal  of  branches,  whether  small  or  large,  which  have 
not  bc^n  to  decay. 

AeddenU,  Diiauei,  ^c.  The  wide^reading  branches  of  the  cedar  are  apt 
to  be  we^ed  down  and  broken  by  heavy  f^ls  of  snow ;  but  the  tree  is  less 
liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds  than  the  larch,  or  such  pines  and  firs 
as  do  not  throw  out  wide-spreading  branches  near  the  ground.  It  is  not 
■ubject  to  diseases,  and  it  is  leas  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  as  fiir  as  we 
have  heard  or  observed,  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine  and  (ir  tribe.  The 
•eeda  being  lai^  are  eagerlv  sought  after  by  squirrels ;  but  these  animals,  in 
parks  and  pleasure-grounas,  are  generally  considered  more  ornamental  than 
injurious. 
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of  the  hewi  80  ft    The  hoiue  to  which  It  belonged  waa  once  the  ictidciiee  of  OHw  CranweO ;  and 
tradition  lays  that  he  there  ligned  the  warrant  ror  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

Remarkable  fritting  Trees.  The  okle«t  trees  now  aunding  in  BriUin  are  mppoaed  to  be  the  two 
oedart  ttill  remaining  of  the  four  which  were  planted  in  the  Cheliea  Garden  in  1683;  tbeoedar  at 
Enfield ;  and  probably  some  of  those  at  Chiswick  House,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  SCcpben  Fok, 
who  died  there  in  1714  or  171S.  The  largest  of  the  Chelsea  cedars  is  neariy  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
about  5  ft  in  diameter ;  and  the  other  is  very  nearly  the  same  siae.  Both  trees  bave  lost  all  tbcir 
lower  branches  ,'see  fig.  VIO.  in  p.  24Q5.),  and  have  a  miserable  and  stunted  appearance.  The  largeat 
cedar  at  Chiswick  (now  theDuke  of  Devonshire's)  is  70  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  6  in.,  and 
of  the  head  65  ft  The  loftiest  cedar  in  England  appears  to  be  one  at  Stratbfleldsaye,  which  is  106  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  74  ft  The  highest  in  the  neicbbourhood  of  Ix>n. 
don  is  at  Clareroont,  and  is  100  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  6  in.  The  urgeat  cedar  tree  io 
England  is,  probably,  the  magnificent  specimen  at  Syon,  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  and  it  is  un. 

Siestionably  the  handsomest.  This  noble  tree  is  72  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft  ttvm 
e  ground  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  117  ft.  At  Charley  Wood,  near  Rickmansworth,  on  an  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  are,  near  the  house,  eight  remarkable  cedars,  the  hugest  of  which  haaa  trunk  18  ft 
in  circumference,  dividing  into  IV  large  limbs,  from  which  spring  X  branches,  of  a  sixe  fit  to  be 
measured  as  timber,  and  containing  613  solid  cubic  feet  The  head  covers  a  apace  neariy  100  ft  In  dia. 
meter,  or  about  the  sixth  of  an  acre.  The  cedars  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  are  also  remarkably  fine 
trees,  and  were  once  so  celebrated  as  to  entitle  the  place,  according  to  Mitchell,  to  the  name  of  the 
British  Mount  Lebanon.  It  appears  from  a  paper  communicated  to  Mr.  Lambert  hf  the  Hon.  and  Re- 
verend William  Herbert,  that  the  cedars  at  Wilton  were  probably  raised  between  1710  and  1790.  He 
adds,  that  they  were  kept  by  **  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  pots  at  her  window ;  till,  growing  too 
large,  they  were  planted  upon  the  lawn  between  the  house  and  the  water ;  a  situation  very  favourable 
to  their  growth."  The  largest  of  these  trees  measured,  in  18J5,  at  3  ft  fVom  the  ground,  nearly  7  ft  in 
diameter ;  and  at  1  ft  fhnn  the  ground,  8  ft  9  in.  in  diameter.  (See  an  able  paper  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
cedar,  by  the  Kev.  J.  Mitford.  in  the  GcmL  Mag.,  Sd  ser.,  voL  iv.  p.  57».)  **  Tliere  is  a  cedar,  at  Oagood 
Hanbury's,  near  Coggeshall,  in  Essex,  which  is  of  interest,  as  it  was  planted  by  Collinaon*a  own  hand, 
67  years  aince,  in  1768.  We  tranacribe  the  memorandum  on  the  aubject  very  kindly  aent  ua  by  Mr. 
Hanbury :  —  *  In  token  of  the  love  and  friendahip  which  haa  for  ao  many  yeara  subaiated  belweeD  my- 
aelf  and  my  dear  friend  John  Hanbury  and  hia  family,  and  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  that  friendship^  I 
desire  that  one  guinea  may  be  given  to  my  sincere  friend  Osgood  Hanburv,  to  purchase  of  Gordon  two 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  to  t>e  planted  in  two  places  of  the  new  part  of  the  park  last  taken  in.  Let  the  oora- 
aion  of  the  said  cedars  and  of  their  ages  be  registered  in  the  Great  Bible  at  Coggeahall,  that  auoreed- 
ing  generatloiia  may  know  our  friendahip,  and  the  antiquity  of  theae  treea.  To  my  worthy  fticodi 
Otfood  Hanbury  and  hia  aon,  I  recommend  their  care  and  protection.   P.  Collinaoo.***  {Ibid.,  pi.  StS. 

CidruM  Libdminibe  Entriront  qf  Lamdim.  At  Syon  la  ttie  tree  aUeady  mentioned,  and  another 
(yar.  ^Aca),  which  ia  77  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.  TMa  ia  a 
fine  upright  tree,  with  a  diflkrent  character  ttcm  the  firat  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampatead,  It  b  6SIL 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft  At  Whltton  Place,  Twickenbaa, 
there  are  many  Urge  cedars,  one  of  which  Is  75  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft  in  diameter.  At  PopClB 
Villa,  it  ia  85  a  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  In  diameter.  At  Kenwood,  Hampatead,  90  yeara  planted,  it 
ia  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  At  Ham  Houae,  It  te  48  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  73  ft ;  another  haa  a  trunk  4  ft  410.  in 
diametor  at  5  ft  f^om  the  ground.  At  Gunnerabury  Park,  it  ia  6B  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink 
5  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft ;  and  there  are  many  other  fine  apecimena.  At  Charlton,  it  ia  55  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  At  Slamfbrd  Hill,  it  ia  63  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  6  in., 
and  of  the  head  109  ft.  At  Hanwell  is  one  with  a  trunk  5  ft  4  in.  in  diameter. 

Cbirut  Libdni  South  i/  Lomdon.  In  Devonshire,  at  Luscombe.  3U  years  planted,  it  is  47  ft  hl^ 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft ;  at  Haldon  House,  35  years  planted,  it  is 
40  ft  high :  at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  30  years  pUnted,  it  is  35  ft  high.  In  Doraetahire,  at  Meftury 
Park, '  0  years  planted,  it  is  88  ft  high.  In  Hampshire,  at  Stratnfleldsaye,  it  U  1(6  ft  high,  tbc 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  74  ft ;  at  Famham,  50  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft  high,  tlie 
diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft,  and  of  the  head  75  ft ;  at  Testwood,  70  years  planted.  It  is  51  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft    In  Somersetshire,  at  Leigh  Court,  14  years 

Slanted,  it  is  30  ft  high  ;  at  Nettlecombe,  64  vears  planted,  it  la  37  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  nead  61  ft ;  at  Crowcombe  Court  are  two  remarkably  fine  aperimena,  fkom  SO  ft 
to  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  their  trunka  6  ft,  and  of  their  heada  80  ft.  to  90  ft  In  Surrey,  at 
Bagahot  Park,  88  yeara  pUnted,  it  ia  85  ft.  high :  at  St  Ann'a  Hill,  It  ia  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  78ft ;  thia  tree  waa  planted,  about  17!N,  by  the  HoaMsiraMt 
Mra.  Fox :  at  Claremont,  in  front  of  the  house,  it  is  100  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft  4  In.  in  diameter; 
and  another  in  the  park  is  100  ft  high. ;  at  Ockham  Park,  34  years  planted,  it  Is  45  ft  high,  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  8ft  6in.,andof  the  head  36  ft ;  at  Walton  on  Thames.  60  veara  planted,  it  ia  63  ft 
high,  with  a  head  60  ft.  in  diameter;  at  Deepdene,  9  years  planted,  it  ia  16  ft.  high.  In  Suasex,  at  Oood- 
woiod  Parle,  are  139  cedars,  the  highest  of  which  ia  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft ;  Uiey  are  all  on  thin  dry 


ioil  on  chalk:  at  Cowdrey,  it  ia  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter:  at  Kidbeooto,  tf 

"restdean,  90  years  Ranted,  it  ia  64  ft  hicb,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  80  ft ;  at  Siaugham  Park,  10  yean  planted,  it  la  18  ft  high.    In  Wlttahire, 


years  planted,  it  U  40  ft  high ;  at  Wc 


at  Bowood,  50  yeara  planted,  it  ia60ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft  6ln.,  and  of  the  head  tt  ft; 
at  Wilton  House  are  several  large  cedars,  170  years  old,  one  of  which  baa  a  trunk  Sft  8  in.  in  dta- 
meter  at  1  ft.  ftota  the  ground. 

Cidrm  LOAni  North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Wobnra  Abbey,  are  many  fine  oedara,  wlkm 
of  which  are  noble  trees,  varying  fVom  68  ft  to  84  ft  in  height,  and  thrir  trunka  from  4  ft  to  iiaailf 
6  ft  In  diameter ;  at  AmpthiU  is  a  cedar  85  years  planted,  which  ia  55  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tile 
trunk  4ft  6ia,and  of  the  head  80ft ;  at  FUtwick,  19  years  planted.  It  lafloft  high,  with  a  tnmk 
1  ft  1  in.  in  diameter :  at  Southill,  70  yeara  pUnted,  It  ia  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft, 
and  of  the  head  45  ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  High  Clere,  are  aeveral  fine  cedart :  the  two  oldcat  wire 
raiaed  In  1739^  fhmi  a. cone  brought  f^om  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Pooocke,  In  1738,  and  they  were  remwed 
to  their  preaent  altuation  when  30  yeara  old;  and  the  Uzgeat  waa  raiaed  from  a  cooe  borne  by  the 
Wilton  oedara,  m  1778:  at  Bear  Wood,  10  yeara  planted.  It  la  15  ft  high  :  at  DiUon  Piaik.  90y«an 

elanted,  it  ia  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  diameter;  at  White  Knighta,  75  yean  ptanted,  It 
I  50  ft  hi|ri|K  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Buckinnaaahlsa, 
at  Temple  Houae,  40  yean  pUnted,  It  ia  45  ft  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  8ft6uL,  and  u 
the  bead  33ft ;  at  Beaconafleld,  planted  by  Waller  the  poet,  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  Sft.  6  la.  la 
diameter.  In  Cambridgeahire,  at  Oamlineay,  118  yean  bid.  It  b  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.  9 in.  In  Cardiganahire,  at  Hafod,  40  yeara  planted,  it  la  38  ft.  6Tn.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft  8  In.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  30  yean  pUnted,  It  la  50  ft  high ;  at  Eaton  Halt 
13  yean  planted.  It  b  16  ft.  high.    In  Caermarthenaire,  at  Golden  Grove,  It  U  50  ft.  high.    In  Den. 
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biglwhire,  at  Ltenbede  Hall,  14  yean  planted,  it  it  18  ft  high.  In  Derbjrihire,  at  Haisop,  It  1«  S4  ft 
high :  at  Elvaston  Cattle,  It  i«  73  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  76  ft. 
In  Ouiham,  at  Southend,  88  yean  planted,  It  is  SO  ft.  high.  In  Enex,  at  Audley  End,  72  yeart 
okl,  it b  60 ft.  high,  tJie  diameter  of  the  tninli  4 ft,  and  of  the  head  73 ft.;  at  Hylands,  10  yeara 
planted,  it  ii  86  ft  high ;  at  Faulkbcum  Hall,  it  is  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  (he  trunk  6  ft  6  in.. 
and  of  the  head  lUDft ;  at  Thorndon  Hall,  it  ia  40lt  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft  in  diameter;  at  Short 
Orove  i>  a  remarkable  cedar,  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  4  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft  f^om  the 
ground.  About  13  ft.  ftom  the  ground  is  a  large  limb,  very  nearly  the  siie  of  the  trunk ;  and  a  small 
branch  firam  this  limb  grows,  or  is  inosculated  into  the  trunk.  There  are  68  cedars  on  this  estate. 
In  Oknmstershire,  at  Doddington  Park,  35  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high,  the  dUroeter  of  the  trunk 
1  ft.  6ia,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Herefordshire,  ^  Eastnor  Castle,  18  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft. 
high;  at  HaffieM,  13  yeart  planted,  it  ia  85ft  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Aldenham  Abbey, 
34  years  planted,  it  is  50 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30ft. ;  at  Cashio- 
bury,  30  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  42  ft. ;  at 
Cheshunt,  80  years  planted,  it  is  88  ft  high.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  30  years  planted. 
It  ia  83  ft  high.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Quenby  Hail,  a  cedar  supposed  to  be  among  the  first  planted 
in  En^and,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brought  fh>m  the  I^evant  by  Mr.  William  Ashby,  a  Turkey 
xncrchant,  between  1680  and  1690  (see  Gnrd.  Mag.,  vol  vii.  p.  423.) }  at  Whattcm  House,  30  years 

flanted,  it  is  36  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. ;  at  E>onnington 
*ark.  80  Tears  |4anted,  it  is  68  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft. 
In  Lincolnshire,  at  Scrivelsby.  there  are  many  fine  cedars  of  different  ▼ancties,  and  of  great  age 
andaia&  In  Northumberland,  at  Woolsingtcm,  80  years  planted,  it  is  80ft  high.  In  Norfolk,  at 
Sfertott,  is  a  cedar  78  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  4  ft  in  diameter.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at 
Clumber  Park,  var.  gladca  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  11  in.,  and  of  the  head 
44  ft. :  at  Worksop  Manor,  it  is  64  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the' trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  63  ft ; 
another,  100  years  old,  is  6o  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  61  ft  In  North. 
ampConshire,  at  Castle  Ashby.  one  80  years  old  is  79  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  a  conical  welMhaped  head ;  another,  68  ft  7  in.  high,  has  a  trunk  about  the  same 
tiae :  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  80  years  planted,  it  is  85  ft  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  at  Oxford,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is  30ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of 
the  head  87  ft  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  35  years  planted,  it  is  38  ft.  high,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  head  33  ft  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  50  years  planted,  it  is  5  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
88  years  planted,  it  is  30ft  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  Orange,  10  years  planted,  it  Is  19  ft. 
high ;  at  Willev  Pftrk,  19  years  planted,  it  is  86  ft.  high ;  another,  15  years  planted,  is  38  ft  high ;  at 
Kinlet,  it  is  87  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft.  In  SUffbrdshijre,  at 
Trentham.  it  is  GO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  50  ft;  at  Blithefield, 
48  yeart  planted,  it  is  58  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft. ;  at 
.Teddealey  Park,  14  years  planted,  it  is  85  ft  high  :  at  Rolleston  Hall,  30  years  planted,  it  is  85  ft. 
high  ;  at  Wrottesley  House,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head 
4Sft.  In  Suffolk,  on  the  lawn  at  Hardwicke,  it  is  50ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and 
of  the  head  43  ft ;  at  Finborough  Hall,  80  years  planted,  it  is  80  ft,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft 

9  In.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft :  at  Stretton  Parsonage,  there  is  one  90  years  old,  with  a  trunk  5  ft  in 
diameter ;  at  Wolveston  Hail,  it  is  65  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head 
80  ft. ;  at  Camusey  Ash  is  a  group  of  8  or  10,  with  trunks  f^om  4  ft  to  6  ft.  in  diameter :  at 
Ampton  Hall,  is  one  with  a  trunk  5  ft  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.  In  Warwick. 
riiire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  it  is  47  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  80  ft  In 
Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  is  one  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
85  ft.;  at  Croome,  80  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head 
180  ft  In  Yorkahire,  at  Hackreas,  18  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft  high  ;  at  Grimston,  13  years  planted, 
ig  is  18  ft.  high. 

CMmt  LiAdaf  m  Scotland.  In  the  Experimenul  Garden  at  Inverlelth,  10  years  planted,  it  is 
10ft  high;  atGosford  House,  30  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft  high;  at  Beil,  110  years  old,  it  is  54  ft 
6in.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft  7  in.,  and  of  tlie  head  67  ft. ;  at  Hopetoun  House,  86  years 
planted,  it  is  68  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  81  ft ;  at  Ratho  are  • 
many  fine  cedars,  with  trunks  ftom  3  ft.  to  5  ft  in  diameter.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Loudon  Castle,  it  is 
aoft  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft  in  diameter.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  30  years  planted,  it  is 
83  ft  high.  In  Kirkcudbright,  at  Cassincarrie,  it  is  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft. 
In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tymnghame,  84  years  planted,  it  is  87  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
1  ft,  and  Of  the  head  97  ft  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  9  ft  high.  In 
Afgrlishire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  years  planted,  it  is  13  ft  high :  at  Roseneath  Castle,  45  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.  In  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart,  18  years  planted,  it  is  13  ft  high.  In 
Banflshtre,  at  Gordon  Castle,  It  is  33  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  L  ft  in  diameter ;  at  Huntley  Lodge, 

10  years  pbinted,  it  is  14  ft.  high  ;  at  Cullen  House,  it  is  44  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft, 
and  of  the  head  44  ft.  In  Fifesliire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  18  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft  high.  In  For. 
fhrshlre^  at  Gray  House,  it  is  60ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunx  5  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  65  ft. ; 
at  Inreigowrie  is  one  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  40  years  planted. 
It  is  96  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft :  at  Perth,  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  iJickson  and  TurnbiiU,  15  years  planted,  it  is  19ft.  high.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan 
Castle,  SO  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  36  ft  In 
Stirlingshire,  at  BMr  Drummond,  50  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  6 in., 
and  of  the  head  85  ft. ;  at  Airthrey,  S6  years  planted,  it  lsiS6ft  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 

11  in.,  and  of  the  head  19  ft. ;  at  Callender  Park,  15  years  planted,  it  is  81ft  in  height. 

CidruM  LibdMi  tn  Ireland.  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  it  is  84  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.,  and  of  the  bead  27  ft  j  at  Cypress  Grove  is  a  cedar  of  dwarfish 
growth,  JO  ft.  high,  jind  covering  a  space  6  ft  in  diameter ;  at  Terenure,  80  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft 
nigh  ;  at  Glasnevin  is  a  fine  specimen,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  clear  to  the  height 
of  80ft. ;  at  Colonel  Conolly's,  Castletown,  it  is  88  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.,  and 
of  the  head  50  ft  In  Antrim,  at  Antrim  Castle,  10  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at 
Florence  Court,  36  years  planted,  it  is  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
30  ft  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  35  years  planted,  it  is  33  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  1  ft. 
8 in.,  and  of  the  head  98ft. 

Chdrtu  Ubdni  in  Foreign  Coantriet.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  100  years  old,  it  la  80  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft  6in.,  and  of  the  head  85  ft ;  at  Fromoiit,  39  vears  planted,  it  is 
58ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  S6ft ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Tottlon,  18  years-planted,  it  is  88  ft  high  ;  at  Barret,  88  years  planted,  it  is  98  ft  high  ;  at  Nantes, 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerriferes,  40  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high,  with  a  tnmk  4  ft  in  diameter ;  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Avranches,  94  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft  high.    In  Germany,  it  will  not  stand  out 
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intheconiitructionor 
SoloiDon's  Temple. 
Tbe  principal  Jiffi- 
cully,  with  rererence 
to  its  being  the  cedar 
afHol;Writ,ii,that 
it  has  never  beeo 
found  on,  or  near,  ~ 
Mount  Lebanon.  It 
U  rc^nrded  by  the 
Hindoos  as  a  sacred  ' 
tree,  and  is  called  bj 
them  Devadera,  or 
the  Tree  of  God.  In 
some  places  it  is 
highly  Tenerated,  and 
never  used  but  to  bum  ax  inccnne  on  occasions  of  great  ceremony ;  but,  to 
othen,  it  ia  employed  for  building  houses.  Sec,  as  a  valuable  timber  tree. 
Mr.  Moorcroft.in  his  Journal,  as  quoted  in  I«mbert'sPmM,gives  the  following 
proofsof  the  durability  of  the  wood  of  this  tree: — *"  A  few  yean  ago  a  building 
erected  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Akbw  was  taken  down,  and  its  timber 
(which  was  that  of  the  deodar)  was  found  so  little  impaired  as  to  be  fit  to  be 
employed  in  a  bouse  built  by  Rajah  Shah.  Granting  that  tbe  Tormer  edifice  was 
constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  fort  of  Naguninger,  a.  b.  1006,  or  a.  d. 
IA9T,  its  age  must  have  been  885  years.  Zenool  Abudeen  b^an  to  reign  over 
Kashmeer  i.R.  820,  or  a.d.  1417;  end  died  *.h.  8TH,  or  a.  d.  )473.  Hk 
mother  was  interred  in  a  domed  building  of  excellent  bncli  and  mortar  work, 
reporteil  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Hindoo  sovereigns.  In  this 
building,  pieces  of  deodar  were  inserted  in  the  walls,  by  way,  apparently,  of 
strengthening  the  bond ;  and  their  ends  or  sides  were  left  on  the  Ban>e  plaae 
with  the  brickwork.  The  window  frames  were  of  the  same  material,  with 
the  difference,  however,  of  the  former  being  squared  and  deprived  of  tbor 
san  wood,  whilst  the  latter,  somewhat  carelessly,  had  part  of  the  sap  wood 
left ;  and  the  surface  was  only  sli^tly  smoothed,  and  partly  retained  its 
original  form.  In  the  latter  instance,  tbe  crust  of  the  wood  was  generally 
somewhat  crumbly,  and  had  been  pierced  by  a  worm  about  ^ in.  in  depth; 
whilst  that  of  the  squared  wood,  exposed  much  more  to  tbe  ioflaeace  imT  the 
weather,  was  neither  crumbly  nor  wormeaten,  but  was  ja^ed,  frvm  tbe  softtf 
part  of  the  wood,  between  the  plates  or  ribs,  having  been  often  washed  by  tbe 
rain,  though  its  structure  had  not  been  attacked  by  the  worm." 

The  tree  alluded  to  in  the  following  eitract  iroin  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Heber  to  Lord  Qrenville  anpears  evidently  to  have  been  the  deodar*.  The 
bishop,  speaking  of  a  visit  wnicb  he  paid  to  the  Himalayan  Hountains,  aDd  of 
the  pinea  which  he  found  there,  adds : — "  Another,  and  of  less  freqiKiit  occurs 
rence,  is  a  splendid  tree,  with  gigantic  arms  and  dark  narrow  leaves,  which  u 
accounted  sacred,  and  chiefly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Hindoo 
temples,  and  which  struck  my  unscientific  eye  as  very  nearly  resemblii^  tbe 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  I  found  it  flourishing  at  nearly  9000  ft.  above  tbe  levd  of 
the  sea,  and  where  the  frost  was  as  severe  at  night  as  is  usually  met  with  at 
the  seme  season  (November and  December)  in  England."  In  fiumes's  TVmeJIr 
in  the  Mgiore,  he  states  that  "  the  frameworka  of  the  houses  are  made  of 
deodara  cedar,  which  is  floated  down  with  the  inundations  of  the  river  Scbem, 
or  Hydaspes,  from  the  Himalaya.  The  durability  and  fragrance  of  the  wood 
recommend  it  for  buildings  of  every  description.  We  saw  a  cedar  tree,"  he 
continues, "  lying  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  with  a  drcumfereac«  of 
13  ft.  On  this  nver  the  Macedonians  constructed  the  Beet  by  which  they 
navigated  the  Indus  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  none  of  ibe  Punjab 
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rivers  are  such  trees  floated  down,  nor  do  there  exist  anywhere  else  such 
fiiciliDes  for  the  construction  of  vessels.'*  (Traoelt,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)  The 
cedars  which  Victor  Jacquemont  found  on  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  mountains 
of  Cashmere,  at  5360  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (see  Corretp.,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  291^  and  vol.  ii.  p.  74<.)y  were,  doubtless,  this  species,  -and  not  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

ProperUeM  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Deoddra  possesses,  as  we 
have  before  observed  (p.  2429.),  all  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  ancients  to 
that  of  C.  LibknL  It  is  very  compact  and  resinous,  and  has  a  fine,  fragrant, 
refreshing  smell,  like  that  felt  when  walking  in  pine  groves  towards  evening,  or 
in  moist  weather ;  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Its 
wood  has  a  remarkably  fine  close  grain,  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  polish ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  table  formed  of  the  section  of  a  trunk  nearly  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  Mr.  Lambert,  has  been  compared  to  a 
sbib  of  brown  agate.  Dr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  wood  is  particularly 
valued  for  its  durability,  and  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of  Himalayan 
houses.  In  Cashmere,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  {Itomb.  Fm.^  ii.  p.  94.), 
it  is  used  for  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  for  bridges  and  boats. 
Strips  of  it  are  also  employed  lor  candles.  Dr.  Lindlej^  states  tfmt "  Mr.  Moor- 
croft procured  specimens  firom  the  starlings  of  the  Zcm  ool  Kuddul  bridge  in 
Ladakh,  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  water  for  nearly  400  years."  (Petm, 
CycJ)  The  followmg  extract  is  from  a  letter  firom  the  Honourable  W.  Leslie 
Melville  to  the  secretary  of  the  Highland  Societv  of  Scotland,  dated  Calcutta, 
January,  1836,  and  printed  in  Lawson's  MantuU: — **  The  timber  is  employed 
for  roofing,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  if  sheltered  firom  the  weather,  is  very 
durable.  It  is  found  perfectly  sound  in  the  roofs  of  temples  which  cannot 
have  stood  less  than  200  years.  For  out  of  door  purposes,  I  understand  it 
reouires  paint,  which,  however,  perfectly  protects  it.*' 

xhe  turpentine  from  this  tree.  Dr.  Hoyle  informs  us,  is  very  fluid,  and, 
though  coarse,  is  much  valued  in  Upper  India  for  medical  purposes ;  the 
leaves  and  twigs  are  also  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine;  and  tar  and  pitch 
are  procured  from  the  trunk. 

In  Bngland,  the  specimens  of  it  are  at  present  small ;  but  the  feathery 
lightness  of  its  spreading  branches,  and  the  beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  its 
leaves,  render  it,  even  when  young,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  coni- 
ferous trees ;  and  all  the  travellers  who  have  seen  it  full  erown  agree  that  it 
unites  an  extraordinary  degree  of  majesty  and  grandeur  with  its  beauty.  The 
tree  thrives  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  tried,  even  as  fiur 
north  as  Aberdeen ;  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  is  found  hardier  than 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  preserve  their 
vitality  when  imported  in  the  cones,  but  scarcely  otherwise.  It  also  grows 
freely  by  cuttings,  which  appear  to  make  as  handsome  firee-growing  plants  as 
those  nosed  from  seed.  It  nas  been  inarched  on  the  lardi ;  but  the  latter  tree 
being  deciduous,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  plants  so  propagated  will  attain 
a  Iwge  size,  and  be  of  great  duration.  It  has  been  gruied  in  the  wedge 
manner  on  the  common  c^Iar,  in  considerable  numbers,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  at  Elvaston  Castle.  Mr.  Barrow  has  siven 
a  detailed  account  of  his  process,  and  of  the  success  which  attended  it  in 
Gard,  Ma^,^  vol.  xiv.  p.  80.  The  nursery  culture,  and  the  soil  and  situa^ 
tion  in  which  it  is  to  be  finally  planted,  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  those  of  the  common  cedar. 

SuttUUes.  In  Uie  ncigbbouibood  of  Loodon,  in  the  Horticultural  Society*!  Garden,  7  yean 
ptanlcd,  it  la  8  ft.  hifh ;  at  Kew,  it  it  S  ft.  high ;  at  tiie  Duke  of  Deronthire*!  Tilla,  at  Chiswick,  it 
to  3  It  hiflfa  }  at  Hendon  Rectory,  it  u  S  ft.  6  In.  high.  In  Bedlbrdahire.  at  Flitwick,  tt  i«  8  ft.  bigb. 
In  Berlubire,  at  Dropmore,  it  is  upwardi  of  6  ft.  bigb :  it  waa  sown  in  March^  1831,  and  i^ted  out 
in  the  autimnoftbe  Mine  year.  In  Derbyvbire,  at  Cbatiworth,  it  it  Sft.  Sin.  bigb.  In  Deron- 
•lilre,  aft  Bictoo,  It  ii  4  ft.  bigb.  In  Kent,  at  Rcdieaf,  it  la  6  ft.  bigb.  In  Wiltabire,  at  Boyton,  it  ia 
8ft.  hl^..— In  Scotland,  in  the  Experimental  Garden,  it  ii  4  ft.  Gin.  bigb.    In  Alwrdeenabire,  in 

Boyt  Nufvery,  it  la  1  ft.  6  ln.bigh.  In  nfcabire,  at  Labill,  it  ia  3  ft.  bigb In  Ireland,  there  are  plants 

in  the  lYinity  CoUcg*  Botanic  Oardcn,  in  the  Glaaoevin  Garden,  and  at  TUtour,  near  Mount  Ken- 
nedy. In  Paris,  there  are  plants  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Daniell,  on  the  Boulevard  Mont  Pamaase. 
In  Germany,  it  is  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  FlStbeck  Nurseries. 

7  s 
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Commerciai  Siatittici.    The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  two 
guineas  each. 


ARAUCA'RIA  Rtaz  et  Pav.      Tbb  Araucaria.    Lm.  Syst.  Dice^cia 

Monaddiphia. 

Siffumifmet.  Eut&jaa    Sal.,  Colymbte  Sal.,  Dombdja    Lamb.,    CUpr^anu  Font.,  the  8outb«ni 

Pine. 

Deriwatton.  From  AraMeatio$t  tiie  mbm  of  the  people  is  whoM  eoantry  Anudcto  iafaiieitft  gnnra 

in  ChiU. 

Description^  4rc.  Magnificent  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  South  America, 
Polynesia,  and  Australia;  one  of  them,  the  Araucaria  imbriciita,  as  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  Britain  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

t.  1.  A.  imbricaVa  Pav,    The  imbricate-ilratvt/  Araucaria,  or  ChiU  Pint, 

Ideni^aiiom.  Par.  DiM.  to  M^m.  Acad.  Reg.  Med.  Mat.,  1.  p.  197. ;  Wffld.  8p.  PI.,  4.  p.  86a ; 
Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  5.  p.  418. ;  Lamb.  Fin.*  ed.  £.,  No.  5%j  Lawi.  Mao.,  p.  S9& 

Sinumvme$.  A.  DomMf/  Rich.  M^m.  sur  let  Conlf.,  p.  86.,  Lindt.  In  Pens.  Cyc  :  i^oua  Arauciifa 
MoL  Sag.  tmOa  Star.  Nai.  del  ChiU,  ^  182. ;  Colyrabia  qoadri Aria  SaUtk  InLAn.  Trmma.,  8L  p.  SIS.; 
Dombdya  chUinflf  Lam.  Ernqfe.  •,  Pino  de  ChiU,  Span. }  Fiethucn  la  Uie  Andes ;  Sir  Joatph 
Banks's  Pine. 

The  Seaea.  There  Is  a  tree  at  Kew  which  bote  flesnale  catkiot  In  1896;  and  a  male  piaat  at  Boyton, 
which  blonomed  in  the  same  year. 

EnrraHiu[t.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  t  56.  and  57. :  Rich.  M^m.  fur  lei  ConiC,  t.  90.  and  21. ;  and  our 
Jliga.  288&  to  2893.  Fig.  8887.  taa  ooneor  female  catkin  in  a  yoang  state,  from  I.«mbeft ;  Jig.  8S% 
is  a  ipcciroen  of  the  female  tree  at  Kew ;  Ag.  8891.  Is  aportion  of  the  male  tree  with  uie  ftilK 
grown  catkin,  flrom  Lambert's  Mcnograpkj  UidJIg.  89S8.  is  the  AiU-grown  female  cone;  all  to 
our  uraal  scale,  that  is,  a  sixth  part  of  the  natural  etie..  /?/.  8886.  Is  a  portion  of  a  eone  of  the 
natural  siie.  Pig.  8290.  a.  Is  a  seed  with  the  scale  and  wing  of  the  natural  sise,  and  b  la  the  kernel  s 
and>lig.  8889.  is  a  leaf  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec,  Char.  Leaves  in  eights,  imbricated,  ovate-bmceohite,  with  per- 
sistent macros.  (Pav,)  ^  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  150  ft. ;  a  native 
of  the  Cordilleras,  in  ChilL  Introduced  in  1796,  and  flowering  from  Sep* 
tember  to  November. 

DetcrioHon.  Flowers  diiBcioiia.  -^  Male.  Catkin  dipsacus-  (teasel- )  shaped, 
ovate-cyundrical.  Scales  numerotis,  sessile,  closely  imbricated  round  a  com* 
mon  conical  axis ;  filaroent*like,  obovate,  somewhat  woody ;  with  an  obloi^ 
reflezed  point.  Anthers  numerous,  oblong,  2-celled ;  connate  a  little  below 
the  points  of  the  scales,  afterwards  dependent;  free,  at  first  adpressed  to  the 
scales,  afterwards,  having  shed  their  pollen,  divaricate.  —  Female.  Catkin 
ovate.  Scales  numerous,  wedge-shaped,  8-flowered.  Oermen  wedge-«haped, 
compressed  in  the  two  opposite  sides.  Style  none.  Stigma  ^valved,  callons, 
thick  :  exterior  valve  ovate-acuminate,  larger,  concave^  with  a  linear  inflexed 
point;  interior  smaller,  somewhat  linear,  obtuse,  erect.  Pericarp:  cone 
sphaerioo-ovate ;  scales  connivent,  coriaceous  and  woody,  wedge-«haped, 
terminated  by  a  long  awl-shaped  point,  S-seeded.  Seed:  nut  wedge^haped, 
terminated  at  the  apex  b^  a  short,  callous,  marginal  win^,  bluntly  tetragonal 
at  the  base;  afterwards  gibbous,  compressed,  with  opposite  sides  :  tegument 
coriaceous.  Nucleus  of  the  same  figure.  {Pavon  Ditsert.  m  Mem.  Acad,  Reg. 
Med,  MatriL^i,  p.  197.,  as  quoted  by  Lambert.)  Cone  from  Sin.  to  8} in. 
broad,  and  from  7  in.  to  74 in.  Ions ;  seed  2^  in.  Ions,  and  |  in.  broad. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  tree,  the  female  of  which,  according  to  Pavoo,  is 
about  150  ft.  hi^h  ;  while  the  male  is  seldom  more  than  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  high. 
The  trunk  is  quite  straight,  and  without  knots,  with  a  strong  anrow-like  leading 
shoot,  pushing  upwards.  It  is  covered  with  double  bark,  the  inner  part  of 
which,  in  old  trees,  is  5  in.  or  6  in.  thick ;  fungous,  tenacious,  porous,  and 
light ;  and  from  it,  as  from  almost  every  other  part  of  the  tree,  redn  flows  in 
great  abundance :  the  outer  bark  is  of  nearly  equal  thidtness,  resembling  oork 
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deft  ID  different  directions,  anil  equally  reditoua  wiUi  the  inner  boric.  In 
joaag  trees,  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  studded  with  leavea  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  upwards,  which  remain  attached  for  12  or  15  years.  The  branches  are 
produced  in  wborls  of  6,  7,  and  sometiines  B,  in  a  whorl,  the  greater  number 
bang  Dearest  the  ground ;  and  the  branches  diminish  in  length  as  they  ascend 
l^er  up  the  tree,  till  at  the  top  they  terminate  in  a  kind  oi  pyiamidal  head. 
They  are  horizontal,  indexed,  and  ascending  at  the  eitremities.  These  large 
horiiontal  aims,  dothed  with  closely  imbncated  leaves,  resemble,  in  young 
^~  I,  mikes  pwdy  coiled  round  the  trank,  and  stretdting  forth  their  long 
,__!.. ,■.    -.._..-_         -«     ,  sdle,  somewhat  thickened 

t  keel-ah^>ed  below,  and 
e  apex ;  *<rticillate,with  7  or8  in  a  whorl  j  imbricate, 
and  doady  encircling  the  braoehea ;  caaoTe,rigtd,glabn>us,  shining,  marked 
wkh  laagkudinal  Bum,  dottad  on  both  aides ;  leathery,  with  a  cartilBgiuoua 


slender  bodies 


mder  bodies  in  ouest  of  prey.  The  leava 
the  base,  orateJanceoUte,  stiff,  stnight,  s 
rongly  nuavoateattbeapex;  verticillate. 
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raarpn,  and  Kmninuig  Bttached  to  the  tree  Tor  MTersl  years.  Hie  male  and 
female  catkins  are  on  separate  tieea :  the  males  are  6  or  7  in  a  cluster,  pe- 
dunculate, tenninal,  yellow,  anil  oval,  with  numeroua  icaleii ;  imlxicated,  ItKi^ 
and  recurved  at  the  points:  the  female  catkins  are  oval,  with  oumenKU 
imbricated  we(lg&«b<q)ed  scales,  with  narrowed  oblong  brittle  points  ;  and 
they  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  where  they  look  at  fint  li^t 
like  an  unnatural  thickening  of  the  leaves.  The  cones,  when  fully  ripe,  sre 
globular,  from  3  In.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  He 
scales  are  deciduous,  and  easily  detached.  The  seeds  are  S  to  each  scale, 
weitee-shi^ied,  and  very  lane,  being  more  than  1  in.  long,  with  a  thi^  hard 
BheirBiuTOundini;  an  eatable  kernel  :  wings  short  and  obsolete.  The  mile 
tree  has  its  leaves  somewhat  differently  shaped  from  those  of  the  female  tree, 
....  I  ..  ^..  —  1.  ..  sembljng  those  of  A.  brasilikna  in  shape,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent texture  and 
colour.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting 
description  of  this 
remarkable  tree  is 
from  Pceppig's  TVo-  [| 
veil  in  the  Peruvian  V 
Andet,  as  quoted  in  ' 
.  the  Cim^aman  to 
\  the  BoUuacalMag- 
l<iim«:—''Whenwe 
I  arrived  at  the  first 
I  araucarias,  the  sun  i 
r  had  just  set:  still 
some  time  remuned  I 
for  their  e 

.  What  first 
struck  our  atten- 
UoD  were,  the  thick 
roots  of  theae  trees, 
which  lie  spread  over  the  stony  and 
neuly  naked  soil,  like  gigantic  serpents, 
S  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  thickness :  the^  are 
clothed  with  a  rough  bark,  similar  to 
that  which  invests  the  loih'  pillar-like 
trunks  of  from  SO  ft.  to  100  ft.  m  hdgfat. 
The  crown  of  foliage  occupies  only  about  the  upper  quBlter  of  the  stem,  and 
resembles  a  large  depressed  cone.  The  lower  branches,  eight  or  twelve  in 
number,  form  a  circle  roimd  the  trunk :  the^  diminish  till  they  are  but  four  or 
six  in  a  ring,  and  are  of  most  regular  formation,  all  spreading  oat  honiontally, 
and  bending  upwards  only  at  their  tips.  They  are  thickly  invested  mtfa  leave* 
that  cover  Uiem  like  scales,  and  are  ^arp^minted,  above  an  int^  iMoad,  and 
of  such  H  hard  and  woody  texture,  that  it  requirea  a  sharp  kiufe  to  sew  dwm 
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&om  the  parent  branch. 
The  general  atpect  of  die 
■ruicaris  ia  mott  striking 
and  peculiar,  though  it  un> 
deninbly  beari  a   ilinaot 


Eamil;  UkeneM  to  the  pines 
of  our  country.  The  Ihiit, 

C«d  U  the  ends  of  the 
ghs,  are  of  regular 
glolwlar  fonn,  a*  large  as  a  man'i  head ;  and  each  consialt  of  beauttfullj  ini' 
bricated  scales,  that  cover  the  seeds,  which  are  the  most  important  part  of  thia- 
trul;  noble  tree."  {Comp.  Bol. 
Aft^t.,  i.  p.351.)  "Thewood 
of  the  araucaria  is  red  where  it 
baa  been  a^cted  by  the  forest 
fim ;  but  otherwise  it  is  white, 
iuod,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
■ten),  tHi^t  fellow.  It  yields 
to  none  id  hardness  and  solidi* 
n,  and  might  prove  valuable 
for  many  uses,  if  the  pieces  of 
growth  of  the  tree  were  lesa  in- 
accessible. For  ship-bnilding  t 
it  would  be  useful ;  but  if  ' 
much  too  heavy  for  maats. 
■  branch  be  scratched,  or 
Males  of  an  unripe  fruit  be  bro- 
ken, athick  milky  juice  immedi- 
ately etudes,  that  soon  chan^ 
to  a  yellowish  revn,  of  which 
the  smell  is  agreeable,  and 
which  is  considered  by  the  Chi- 
lians aa  possessiDg  such  medi- 
cinal virtues,  that  it  cures  the 
most  violent  rfaeumatic  bead- 
achs  when  applied  to  the  spot 
where  the  pain  is  felt."  {Ibid.)  Of  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  in  its  native 
country  jvrj  little  ia  stated  by  travellers  It  is  probably  slow,  aa  appears  to 
73  3 
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be  the  case  with  plants  in  the  climate  of  London ;  though  scarcdy  any  of 
these  have  yet  had  full  justice  done  to  them.  The  largest  spedmen  in  £iirope> 
which  is  that  at  Kew,  and  of  which  /%.  2293.  is  a  portrut  taken  in  18S6,  was 
then  12ft.  high,  after  having  been  above  40  years  planted ;  but  young  plants, 
established  in  the  open  ground  at  Dropmore,  maiLe  slMxyts,  occasionally,  of 
above  a  foot  in  length.  It  may  be  remarked  of  the  araucaria  in  Britain,  that 
young  plants  sometimes  remain  a  whole  year  without  making  any  shoot 
whatever ;  and  that,  at  other  times,  the  same  plants  require  two  years  to 
produce  one  shoot ;  that  is,  the  shoot  continues  slowly  increasing  in  length, 
from  the  midsummer  of  one  ^ear  to  that  of  the  year  following. 

Geography,  The  araucana  is  a  native  of  South  Amenca,  in  a  part  of 
the  Andes  inhabited  by  the  Araucanians,  a  people  who  are  said  by  Molina 
to  pride  themselves  on  their  name,  its  signification  beuig  frank,  or  fr^  (See 
Mohndt  History  of  CkUi,  &c.) .  The  tree  is  found  in  large  forests  on  the 
mountains  Caramavida  and  Naguelbuta,in  Chili,  belondng  to  the  Llan]8ta,P^- 
huen,  and  Araucano  Indians.  This  chain,  or  Cordillera,  of  the  Andes,  says 
Pavon,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lambert,  **  offers  to  the  view,  in  general,  m  rocky  sod, 
though  in  parts  wet  and  boggy,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  rain  and  snow 
which  falls  in  these  regions,  simthu:  to  many  provinces  in  Spain."  It  is  also 
found  in  the  neighbouraood  of  Concepcion,  in  Chili.  Pa»)pig  sa^s :  —  **  The 
araucaria  forest  of  Antuco  is  the  most  northerly  that  is  known  in  Chili;  so 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  this  king  of  all  the  extra-tropical  American  trees 
may  be  estimated  at  36®  south  latitude.  The  extreme  southern  limit  is  not 
so  clearly  ascertmned ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  little, 
comparatively,  is  known  of  Western  Patagonia :  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  it  does  not  stretch  hr  beyond  lat.  46^  Between  Antuco  and  Valdivia, 
this  tree  only  grows  among  the  Andes,  and,  as  the  Indians  assert,  solely  on 
their  western  declivities,  and  nowhere  lower  than  from  1500  ft.  to  2000  ft. 
below  the  snow  line,  up  to  which  thev  frecjuently  reach.  Further  to  the 
south,  the  araucaria  appears  at  a  lower  elevation  ;  and,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cuncos,  and  about  Osomo,  is  said  to  occur  oil  mountams  of  a  very  moderate 
altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Corcovado,  a  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Childe^ 
is  said  to  be  studded,  from  its  foot  to  the  snow  line,  with  la^  groups  of 
these  beautiftd  trees.  Of  all  other  vegetation,  the  araucarian  forests  are  as 
bare  as  the  pine  woods,  ofiering  but  few  plants  which  can  interest  the  botanist. 
Steep  rocky  ridges,  where  there  is  no  water,  are  its  favourite  habitat."  {Paepp, 
in  Comp.  Bot,  Mag.) 

Hiitory.  The  Spaniards,  having  settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  country  of  the  Araucanians,  employed  Don  Francisco  Dendariarena,  in 
1780,  to  examine  the  trees,  with  a  view  of  discovering  if  any  of  them  were 
suitable  for  ship-building.  The  result  of  his  experiments  was  to  select  this 
species  (the  Pe^uen  of  the  natives^,  which  was  accordingly  made  use  of  to 
repau*  the  Spanish  squadron,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Talragiiawv 
The  Abbate  Molina,  who  was  then  writing  his  Ckil  ana  Natural  HiSary  of 
Chili  (published  at  Bologna  in  1782)  supposed  the  tree  to  be  a  Ptnus;  and 
he  described  it  in  his  work  under  the  name  of  Plnus  AraudUia.  In  1782, 
the  Spanish  government  commissioned  Don  Joseph  Pavon  to  search  for  this 
tree ;  and  he,  finding  both  its  flowers  and  fruit,  ascertained  that  it  was  a  distinct 
genus,  and  called  it  Araudkria  imbric^ta*  Don  Joseph  Pbvon  (who  had  pre> 
viously  visited  Chili,  in  company  with  Don  Hippohto  Ruiz  and  the  Froach 
botanist  Dombey,  in  1777,)  sent  specimens  of  Araudbria  imbric4ta  to  Fhmce,  to 
the  care  of  Dombey,  who  showea  diem  to  MM.  Lamarck  and  De  Jussieu,  in 
Paris ;  the  former  of  whom  called  it  Dombeya  chil^nsis,  while  Jussiea  re- 
tained the  name  of  Arauckria.  Don  Joseph  Pavon,  however,  complains,  in 
his  account  of  this  tree,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ifemotr*  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid^  that  both  Jussieu  and  Lamarck  made 
several  mistakes  in  their  description  of  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the 
species,  which  had  been  avoided  by  both  Molina  and  himselt  In  1796^ 
Captain  Vancouver  touched  at  the  coast  of  Chili;  and  BIr.  Menaies,  who 
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acooidpenied  the  expedition,  procured  cones,  seeds  from  which  he  sowed  on* 
board  the  ship,  and  brought  nome  living  plants,  which  he  presented  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  planted  one  of  them  in  his  own  garden  at  Spring  Grove, 
and  sent  the  others  to  Kew.  From  this  circumstance,  the  tree  was  called  at 
first,  in  England,  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  pine.  The  tree  at  Kew  was  kept  in  the 
green-house  till  about  1806  or  1808,  when  it  was  planted  out  where  it  now 
stands,  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  After  it  was  planted  out,  not  being  considered  quite  hardy,  it  was 
protected,  durine  winter,  with  a  temporary  frame,  coverea  with  mats ;  and, 
DEving  become  habituated  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  has  been  considered 
unsafe  to  leave  it  off.  The  species  is,  however,  now  found  quite  hardy  at 
Dropmore,  and  other  places ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  plants 
can  be  procured  from  seed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  it  will  be  as  generally  planted 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  the  deodar,  and  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  hardy 
as  these  trees. 

The  Araucfbria  imbric^ta  was  introduced  into  France  before  1822,  and  was 
treated  there  <«s  a  hot-house  plant.  Dr.  Posppig,  who  introduced  it  into 
Germany,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  his 
procuring  seeds :  —  **  We  were  obliged  to  seek  water  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  our  bivouac ;  but,  our  frugal  supper  not  requiring  much  cooking,  we 
soon  stretched  ourselves  on  the  hard  rock  to  sleep,  under  die  lullaby  of  a 
storm,  to  which  the  lofty  summits  above  us  imparted  the  most  sineular  tones. 
All  of  us  who  had  been  accustomed  to  such  prunitive  beds  might  have  rested 
well  enough,  if  a  fog  had  not  descended  upon  us  about  midnight,  which  was 
ao  dense  as  nearly  to  extinguish  our  fire.  Matters  became  still  worse,  when 
violent  thunder  and  hail  apprised  us  that  not  even  a  forest  of  araucarias 
could  shelter  the  traveller  from  the  wrath  of  the  Cordillera.  We  all  trembled ; 
my  companions,  however,  chiefly  from  fear  and  superstition ;  thoueh  the  tem- 
perature was  sufficientlv  low  to  occasion  a  shudder  in  thinly  clad  travellers. 
The  anxiously  looked-for  morning  brought  a  brighter  sky,  and  the  means  of 
kindling  a  cheerful  and  genial  fire.  A  voung  man,  who  had  joined  us  the 
preceding  day,  succeeded  (by  means  of  nis  lasso,  which  he  threw  over  one  of 
the  lowest  branches^  in  ascending  a  tree,  from  which  he  brought  down  many 
branches,  loaded  with  their  truly  colossal  fruit,  which  have  since  arrived 
safely  in  Germany."  (Poeppi^M  Travels  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  as  quoted  in 
Comp,  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  "  The  reason,*'  he  adds,  *'  why  many  of 
the  seeds  of  the  araucaria  that  have  been  sent  to  Europe  did  not  yegetate  is, 
because  the  collectors  did  not  procure  them  from  the  Indian  country,  but 
bought  them  in  the  market  at  Valparaiso,  where  they  are  ofiered  for  sale 
boiled  and  dried.  My  excursion  to  Quillay-Leuvu  obtained  for  me  fresh 
seeds  of  the  araucaria,  which  reached  Germany  in  October,  1829,  beinff  seven 
months  after  they  were  ripe ;  and,  being  sowed  immediately,  the  penod  was 
just  that  of  the  Chilian  spring.  Of  some  hundreds,  about  30  came  up;  but 
ignorance  of  the  true  climate,  which  led  to  the  error  of  piacmg  the  young 
plants  in  a  hot4iouse,  killed  the  gr^er  part  during  the  nrst  year.  To  my 
great  satisfaction,  however,  about  six  inoiridual  plants  have  been  preserved 
in  dhTerent  places.  The  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leipzic  flou- 
rishes beautifully:  it  is  (?  1832)  about  1ft.  8 in.  high,  and  alr«uiy  bears 
four  long  branches  in  whorls."  {Ibid.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  Don  Joseph  Pavon  describes  the  wood  of  this  tree 
as  of  a  yellowish  white,  fibrous,  ana  full  of  beautiful  veins,  capable  of  being 
polished  and  worked  with  facility.  He  also  states  that  it  is  well  adapted  for 
ship-building,  as  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Don  Francisco  Denda- 
riarena,  in  1780.  The  resin,  abounding  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  is  white :  its 
smell  is  like  that  of  frankincense,  and  its  taste  not  unpleasant.  It  is  applied 
as  a  plaster  to  contusions,  and  for  various  medical  purposes.  The  Indians 
consider  the  fruit  as  a  very  nourishing  food :  thev  eat  it  raw,  as  well  as 
boiled  and  roasted ;  and  they  distil  from  it  a  kind  or  spirituous  liquor.  They 
have  stated  times  to  collect  the  fruit,  which  they  preserve  to  make  use  of  as 
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required.  (See  Lamb.  Pm^  ed.  2.,  n.  p.  106.)  Dr.  Popw  sajs: — **  The 
aruicaria  is  the  palm  of  those  Indiaas  who  inhabit  the  Qnlian  Andes,  from 
lat.37^  to 48^;  yielding  to  these  nomade  natkmSya  vcigetable aobataoce  that  is 
found  in  the  greater  plenty  the  more  they  recede  from  the  whttes,  and  the 
more  difficult  they  6nd  it  to  obtain  com  by  commeroe.  Such  is  the  extent 
of  the  araucarian  forests  (pmara),  and  the  amawng  qoantity  of  nntritioiis 
seeds  that  each  full-grown  tree  produces,  that  the  Inmans  are  ever  aecnre 
from  want;  and  even  the  discord  that  prevails  frequently  among  the  difeiuil 
hordes  does  not  prevent  the  quiet  collection  of  thiskind  of  hanrest.  A  single 
fruit  (cabeza,  a  head,)  contains  between  200  and  300  kemds ;  and  there 
are  frtsquently  20  or  30  fruits  on  one  stem ;  and,  as  eren  a  hearty  eater  among 
the  Indians,  except  he  should  be  wholly  deprived  of  erery  other  kind  of  sus- 
tenance, cannot  consume  more  than  200  nuts  in  a  day,  it  is  obvious  that 
18  araucarias  will  maintain  a  single  person  for  a  whole  year.  The  kernel, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  an  almond,  but  double  the  size,  is  surrounded  with  a 
coriaceous  membrane,  that  is  easily  removed;  though  relishing, when  pre- 
pared, it  is  not  easily  digestible,  and,  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  od,  is 
apt  to  cause  disorders  in  the  stomach  with  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
this  diet.  When  the  scarcely  matured  seeds  are  dried  in  the  sun,  a  sugary 
substance  exudes,  which  appears  to  rende  chiefly  in  the  embryo.  The  Indians 
eat  them  either  fivsh,  boiled,  or  roasted;  and  the  latter  mode  of  cooking 
gives  them  a  flavour  something  like  that  of  a  chestnut.  For  winter^s  use,  they 
are  dried  after  behig  boiled ;  and  the  women  prepare  a  kind  of  flour  and  pnstij 
from  them.  The  collecting  of  these  fruits  would  be  attended  with  great  laboor, 
if  it  were  always  necessary  to  climb  the  sigantic  trunks ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
kemeb  are  ripe,  towards  the  end  of  Mardi,  the  cones  drop  off  of  themselves, 
and,  shedding  their  contents  on  the  ground,  scatter  liberally  a  boon,  which 
nothing  but  the  little  parrot  (Psittacus  chone^  -^oL),  and  a  species  of 
cherry  finch,  divide  with  the  Indians.  In  the  vast  forest^  of  a  day's  kniraqr 
in  extent,  that  are  formed  by  these  trees  in  the  districts  of  Pehuencnes  and 
HuiUiches,  the  fruits  lie  in  such  plenty  on  the  ground,  that  but  a  very  small 
part  of  them  can  be  consumed.  In  former  times,  a  great  quantity  came  to 
Concepcion and  Valdivia,  bv  trading  with  the  Indians;  and  thence  the^  £bund 
their  way  to  Valparaiso  and  Lima ;  but  now  they  are  seldom  met  with  any 
where  near  the  coast,  till  they  are  too  old  to  be  palatable.  **  (H>id,) 

Propagation^  CuUure,  Sfc.  The  treatment  of  this  tree,  wnen  raised  from 
seeds,  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  cedar ;  rcgaid 
being  had  to  the  different  size  of  the  seeds,  which  will,  of  course,  require  a 
thicker  covering.  Plants  may  be  raised  from  cuttings ;  and  these,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  in  time  assume  a  leading  shoot,  like  that  of  seedlings ;  but,  as  the 
plant  has  been  only  a  short  time  propagated  in  this  way,  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  are  certain  of  this  having  taken  place  is  at  Dropmore ;  where,  in  eon* 
seauence  of  all  the  f  hoots  of  a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting,  now  6  or  8  years 
old,  having  been  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  a  vigorous  erect  shoot,  which, 
in  1837,  was  2  ft.  high,  has  been  protruded  from  the  coUar,  and  promises  to 
make  as  handsome  a  tree  as  any  seedling  plant  whatever. 


Siatmiei.    The  largest  fpeciinen  fn  Uie  neighbourhood  of  London  ia  that  at  Kew,  whidi,  in  1896, 

JM  ISft.  high,  having  been  raiaed  from  aeed  in  1796,  and  jilanted  out  in  Uie  open  air  in  liBOft.    b 

the  Horticultural  Society*!  Garden,  8  Teara  planted.  It  ia  6  fi  high.    In  BedltedahiM^  at  FUt«lck» 


4  yean  planted,  it  ii  S  (t  Sin.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  Dromnore,  are aeTeral  Aom  8  ft.  to  9lt  bi^ 
In  Hertfordthire,  at  Cheihunt, 3  yean  planted,  it  ia  Sft.  fi  in.  high ;  at  BaHbidbanr.  It  la 4 it  SIbl 
high.  In  Kent,  at  Redleaf,  it  ia  6  ft.  high.  In  Lanoaahire^  in  the  Manrtwater  Botanic  OmiiiB, 
S ft.  Sin.  In  Northumberland,  at  Belaay,  itia  5ft.  lin.  high.— In  Seotland,  in  the  EngrimiiHal 
Garden  at  InrerMth,  6  yean  planted,  Itia  Sft.  high  :  and  in  the  Botanic  Gaiden.Sft.  6in.  Mgli  s 
in  lAwaon'a  Nuraory.  3  yean  planted,  it  ia  8 ft.  6  in.  high.  At  Aberdeen,  in  Boy'a  NuraeiT,  it  la  i  It 
6  in.  In  SCirlingahire,  at  Buchanan,  3  ft.  h^h.  In  aU  theae  plaoea,  except  Kew,  it  atands  witboot 
the  allahtett  protection ;  and,  at  Aberdeen,  la  found  more  hardy  than  the  common  cedar  of  Lihrnmn. 
—In  France,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Brunei,  at  ATranchea,  6  ycnn  planted,  it  ia  II  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StatUHct.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  they  are  charged  from  2  to  5  guineas  each,  according  to  their  site. 
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S  2,  A.  brasilia'na  Skh.    The  Bnsl  Aroucari^  or  BraxU  Pine, 

/rfnCMuMm.    Bicb>fillDlMct.Clw.d-Hlit  Nat,  Lp.  I5«.|>ttn.nnl(*CoiiU,  P.1M:  LmA. 

nSTedTs,  k  A  Ml  00.  i  LswKin'i  Ibniul,  p.  396. 
Bmfrnliigt.lMtli.tin.,Bl.%.,i.t.5»,Sa.tD.;imJlgi.tm.  iwd  MK  to  our  tunul  k>I»,  mat 

lb.  KM.  sf  Ui*  HtDnf  •!». 
TVSrm.    limiiiMiWimheOinboUiuelnBrtUlnotmlTOM 

hsTint  flowtnd  Id  IS3S> 
^pec.  ChaT.,^c,     LaiVM  loo»e]f  imbricateil,  larceoiale,  t 

f^een,  kMled  beneath.    Female  catkJDs  roundigh-OTal ;  scales  recurved  at 


t  pUDt,  ■!  BojtAti, 


the  apex.  (C<ini6,  Kn.)  A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  Branla.  Introduced 
in  1BI9,  requiring  protection  during  winter,  or  a  green-house. 
DetcTiplian,  ^e.  A  tree,  in  general  appearance  and  woe,  like  A.  imbricdta  i 
but  macn  more  loose  and  spreading.  Brsnchea  numeroua,  leafv,  appKixiinate, 
■ometiinea  alinoBt  verticiilate ;  braachlets,  in  the  young  trees,  flexible,  ipread- 
ing,  twigg;,  round,  covered  with  a  green  smooth  barii. 
Leaves  lant:eolBte,  mucrouate,  quite  entire,  a  little  cap- 
tilaginouB,  much  more  looae,  and  three  times  thinner 
than  in  A.  imbricata ;  somewhat  pliant,  Hmooth ;  con-  ^ 
cave  above,  light  green,  and  shining ;  beneath  glaucous  J 
and  keeled;  I  in.  to  8  in.  long,  4 in.  broad;  marked 
on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  lower,  with  many 
dotted  lines ;  scattered  on  the  young  tree,  spreading, 
lincai-Unceolate,  attenuated,  2  in.  long,  scarcely  8  lines 
broad.  Male  calkins  not  yet  known.  Female,  ~  r  '; 
raundish'Ovate,  solitary  on  the  Kptx  of  the  branches, 
sessile,  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  heads  of  ''0' 

flowers  of  iJtpsacus  sylv^tris ;  scales  thick,  compressed,  wedge-sh^ied-oblotig, 
quadrangular,  of  a  firm  corky  substance,  closely  placed  tt^ether  abore  a  conico- 
cylindri^  receptacle,  each  terminated  by  a  lanceolate,  acute,  recurred  ap- 
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peadage,  bollow  within  at  the  baae  of 
the  upper  ikle,  and  fumighed  with  a 
young  monoBpennoua  nut.  Kut,  in 
size  and  colour,  like  the  preceding. 
(Lmab.')  The  AraucUa  bramli^a  J 
forms  a  tree  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft.  high.  ^ 
It  bears  coniidereble  reiemblance  to 
A.  imbric&tti ;  but  the  leaves  ara  larger 
and  lese  rigid ;  the;  are  also  much  leSB 
closely  uubricated,  and  are  lomewhat 
reflezed.  The  tree,  when  fiill  grown, 
has  a  large  "  irregular  head,  with  hari> 
zontal,  pendulous,  and  aspirins  branch- 
es, at  the  eitremittei  of  which  the 
brenchleta  are  collected  into  tufted 
mBHses.  The  conea  are  rather  smaller, 
more  compact,  and  harder  than  those 
of  A.  imbricita;  from  which  the; 
differ  in  the  scales  being  thick,  Euid 
furoiahed   with  small,   sharp,  recurved  2i9B 

gpines  on  their  points."  A.  brasiliina  grows  much  more  ropidl;  than  A. 
imbric&ta ;  a  tree  at  Dropmore,  10  years  planted,  being,  in  1836,  1 1ft.  6  io. 
high,  while  one  of  A.  inbric^ta,  standing  near  it,  and  13  ^ear*  planted,  was 
onlj  8  ft.  high.  It  is,  however,  much  more  tender  than  A.  imbricata,  and  wilt 
not  stand  the  winter  in  the  climate  of  London  without  protection.  Accord- 
ing to  the  SicHonnairf  Clauiqae  <f  Hittare  NaturelU,  torn.  i.  p.  318.,  this  tree 
forms  immense  forests  between  the  prorinces  of  Minos  Oeraes  and  Saoni- 
Paulo.to  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  was  introduced  mto  England  in  1819, 
b;  Mr.  Lee  of  the  HammerEmtth  Nurserv,  who  receiTed  a  cone  ftom  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  raised  some  plants  from  the  seeds.  It  was  at  Gnt  mipposed 
to  be  the  same  as  A.  imbricata,  but  M.  A.  Richard,  in  the  Dicttaimaire  Clattiqur, 
&c.,  published  in  18SS,  statea  that  he  considers  it  a  separate  species,  and 
that  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  A,  brasiliina;  adding  that  it  differs  from  A. 
imbrictkta  in  the  whiteness  and  softnesa  of  its  wood,  and  in  the  dispostton 
of  its  branches;  but  that  its  principal  botanical  distinction  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  without  any  winged  appendage  to  hs  fruit,  as  shown  at  a  in  Jfg. 
8SM.  ( See,  also,  Mem.  tvr  let  Comf^  p.  154.,  published  in  1886 ;  and  Lamt. 
Gen.  Pin.,  ed.  !.,  ii.  t.  56.,  published  m  1838.)  The  nuts,  which  have  very 
little  resin,  are  sold  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  maricet  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; 
and  the  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  mixed  with  wax  to 
make  candles.  Seeds  are  frequently  sent  to  England ;  but  tliey  will  seldom 
vegetate  unless  sent  over  in  the  cone.  It  propagates  Ireelyfrom  cuttings; 
and  Ur.  Lambert  baa  now  several  plants  raised  in  that  manner.  In  Britain, 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  fit  for  the  green-house;  though  in  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  Dropmore,  Wobum,  Cheshunt,  and  various  other  places,  there 
are  plants  in  the  open  ground,  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  which,  however,  arc 
protected  during  winter,  so  as  to  exclude  the  frost.  The  plant  m  the  Hor^ 
ticulturat  Society's  Garden,  after  bejng  3  years  planted,  is  S  ft.  high  j  that  at 
Dropmore,  the  largest  ptent,  was,  in  1837,  12ft.  high. 

9  3.  A.  exce'ui  AU.    The  lofty  Araucaria,  or  Notftlk  Idmd  Pi»e. 

UnHficatiim.    Kit.loHon.Kew,t±S.,S.p.*a.;  Rich.  Htm.  ni  l«  Cooirtn,  p^  IH. :  LoBk 


Sufrmtttti.    Lu*.M<n.d.».«).,ha.,t.<n,eE.iUdoiirA>.tasn.le2»g. 

^wc.  CAor.,  ^e.  Adult  leave*  closely  imbricated,  bent  inwards,  mutic.  (AU.) 
A  lofty  tree,  a  oadre  of  Neriblk  Island  and  New  Caledonia.  Introdtxed  n 
1708  i  and  requiring  protection  during  winter,  or  to  be  kept  in  a  green- 
bouse  ;  being  rtiU  more  tender  than  A.  braailiina. 


CHAP.  CZIII. 


COSl'TESS.       ARAUCA'RIA. 


Oeicnptian,  A  mqjestic  tree,  growiog  to  the  hngtit  of  from  160ft.  to 
228  ft.,  with  a  trunk  lometimes  1 1  ft.  in  dumeter,  tad  tree  ftom  branchea  to 
tbe  height  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  "  Its  trunk  risea  erect,  and,  in  old  treM,  it 
sparinglj  covered  with  lone,  drooping,  naked  branchea,  towards  the  entremitie* 
of  which  the  leaves  are  clusterod :  these  latter,  when  the  plant  is  young,  are 
long,  narrow,  curved,  aharp^inted,  and  spreading,  as  shown  mj!g.  2.%l).i  but, 
when  tbe  tree  is  old,  they  become  shorter  and  broader,  end  are  pressed  close 
to  the  branches,  as  shown  inj^.S300.  to  our  usual  scale,  and ^.2296.  of  the 
natural  die.  (ZmuU.  in  Pom,  cifc.)  In  consequence  of  this  dmerence  in  the 
diqKwitionaftlieleavM,  old  and  young  trees  are  so  little  alike,  that  the;  might 
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eaiUy  be  raiBtakeii  for  distinct  species.  The  baA  abounds 
in  turpentine;  but  there  is  none  in  the  wood,  which  ia  wbite, 
—  toujrii,  and  close-erained.  Captain  Cook,  de> 
■cnbing  the  tree  when  he  discovered  it,  says :  — 
"TTie  wood  is  white,  clo»e-graned,  tough,  and 
light.  Turpentine  bad  exuaed  out  of  most  of  11 
trees,  and  the  sun  had  inspissated  it  into  a  ' 
I,  whJcb  was  found  itickine  to  the  trunks, 
I  and  lying  about  the  roots.  These  trees  shoot 
i  out  uieir  branches  like  all  other  pines;  with 
'  this  difference,  that  the  branches  of  these  are 
much  Soulier  end  sborter,  so  that  the  knots 
become  nothing  when  the  tree  ia  wroueht  for  use.  I  took 
notice  that  the  largest  of  them  had  the  smallest   and  ZZ90 

shortest  branches,  and  were  crowned,  as  it  were,  at  the  top  by  a  spreadii^ 
head,  like  a  bush.  This  was  what  led  some  on  board  into  the  extraragant 
notion  that  tbey  were  basaltea."     (Cooi't  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  lis.,  as 

3 noted  by  Lambert.)  In' Captain  Hunter's  Jownudoflhe  Trtauatiiotu  at  Pari 
ackvm  and  Norfolk  Iiland,  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Lambert,  it  is  mentiancd  that 
these  trees  grow  there  to  a  prodigious  hei^t,  and  are  proponianably  thick, 
bdngfrom  150ft. to  800  ft.hirii,  and  from  12ft. or  14ft.  to  £811. or  30ft. in 
circumference.  "  These  trees,"  Captain  Hunter  coDtinnes,''from  their  tnuneMe 
height,  have  a  »ery  noble  c^pearence,  bdng,  in  general,  very  itrdght,  and  free 
from  branchea  to   40  ft-,  and  sometimes  60  ft.,  above  the 

Kund."    When  some  of  these  trees  were  felled.  Captain 
nter  observed  that  "  most  of  them  discharged  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  clear  water,  which  continued  to  flow  at  every  < 
ftesh  cut  of  the  axe."    He  adds,  that  t^ 
.  there  was  no  turpentine  in  them,  but  what    . 
I  circulated   "between   the  bark  and  the  V^ 
I  body  of  the  tree,  and  whicfa  is  soluble  in  \% 
water ;"    also,   that   the  timber  is   very  t, ' 
sbort-grained  and  spongy.  He  states  ' 

tbewm>d  is  so  heavy,  that  5  trees  oi ,  . 

6,  when  cutdown,9aAin  wateributlhat.  No 


out  of  37  trees  cut  down  for  repairing  a 
ship,  STwere  found  defective.  In  fftea- 
bouses  near  London,  the  rate  of  growth 
ia  1  ft.  or  more  a  year ;  and  a  tree  in  die 
palm-house  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  attained 
•»"  the  height  of  W  ft.,  when  it  waa  stoppoi 

in  its  progress  by  the  ^asa  roof,  but,  in  general,  ibis  ia  the? 
case  when  they  are  leas  than  half  that  he^t. 

Geogrmhu,  Hulory,^c,  The  Araucftria  exc^lsa  ia  a  nativ:.- 
of  New  Caledonia,  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland,  and  on 
a  smell  neighboui 

only  J  of  a  mile  ii  .  .  .     __  ._. 

by  C^tiun  Cook.  It  was  subse^ently  found  by  Dr.  Brown,  when  oa 
board  the  Investirator,  with  Captain  Flinders,  growing  in  great  abundance 
on  several  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland;  out  it  was  th^  not 
above  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  height.  It  was  introduced,  according  to  Lambert,  by 
Oovdrnor  Philip;  but,  according  to  the  Moriut  Kramiit,  by  Sir  Joac^ 
Banks,  in  1793.  The  plant  is  not  uncommon  in  green-house  cotlectiona, 
in  most  of  which,  in  a  few  yean,  it  grows  as  high  as  the  roof  will  admit. 
|!>ne  at  Kew,  which  was  at  one  time  the  largest  in  the  country,  waa  tried 
in  the  open  air,  and  died  the  first  winter.  One  in  the  conservatory  in 
the  UainmerHmith  Nursery,  which  was  planted  in  April,  IB04,  in  seven  years 
rose  as  high  as  the  glass,  and  waa  obliged  to  be  cut  down ;  and  tbia  baa  been 
the  caae  repeatedly  unce.     It  has  now  wid&<preBding,  pendulous,  deep  gmn 
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I  kept 


twvnches,  and  a  Iruok  upwards  oTS  iQ.iD^ameter.     OnentDropmore 
open  KTOuad,  wu  14  ft.  high  io  1B3T  t  being  protected  during  winter,  n 
exclude  the  frost.     One  in   H.  Boursault's  garden  in  Paris,  which  wa 
in  k  conservatory  during  winter,  and  turned  out  during  lummer,  was,  in  inzn, 
18  ft.  high;  and,  or  this  tree,  the  vignette^.  3308,  contains  a  portrait;  it  has 
HDce  been  removed  to  the  conBervalory  at  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes. 

The  timber  of  the  Artuicaria  irabricitta  was  found  b^  Oovemor  King  to  be 
sound  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ;  but,  in  the  upper  port,  too 
knotty,  hard,  and  brittle  to  be  useful;  for  which  reason,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  it  for  masts  and  yards.  It  is,  however,  he  sayi,  very 
suitable  for  buildings ;  and,  when  employed  in  erecting  houses,  it  standi 
"'  ■"  "       "  ""      turpentine,  which  exudes  freely  from  the 

julutance ;  but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 


there  is  none  in  the  timber.  It  was  tried  in  paying  boats,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  without  success,  as  it  would  neither  melt  nor  burn  ;  it  was  also 
tried  to  make  pitch  or  tar,  by  burning  the  old  trees ;  but,  there  bang  no  tur- 
pentine in  the  wood,  all  efforts  of  this  kind  were  found  useless."  The  fronds 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttiofp ;  and,  when  these  have  attained  5  or  6  years* 
growth,  our  opinion  is,  that,  if  die  branches  were  p<$ged  down,  an  erect  shoot 
would  arise  from  the  collar;  but  this  has  scarcely  been  proved,  except  in  the 
caseofa  plant  observed  by  us  in  1801,  at  Mongewell,  near  Wallingford,  in 
Berkshire.  A  necessary  precaution  with  this,  and  with  every  other  species 
of  the  more  valuable  of  the  .lAn^tinte,  is,  during  a  storm  of  snow,  occasionally 
to  shake  from  the  branches  what  adheres  to  them  in  masses.  This  should  be 
done  not  only  with  young  trees,  but  with  trees  In  every  stage  of  their  growth ; 
for  the  largest  cedars,  even  in  the  climate  of  London,  occasionally  have  their 
branches  broken,  in  consequence  of  being  heavily  loaded  with  snow  near  their 


*  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact,"  says  Dr  Lindley,  "  that  a  plant  very 
nearly  the  same  as  this  araucaria  certainly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain. 
Remains  of  it  have  been  found  iii  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  and  have  been 
figured  in  the  FouU  Flora,  under  the  name  of  AraucUa  primeeWa."  (iVmi. 
Ctfc,  it.  p.  249.) 

1  4.  A.  Cunningha'h//  Ail.  Cunningham's  Araucaria,  or  the  Monton 
Bay  Pine, 
Mtitl^Ualtm.    AiL  MSl  i  Sirt,  Hort  Drlt,  p.  i79. ;  L«^  IHn.,  3L 
%nai^rMfc    AlUnsM  Cunn[n|hkiDjl  O.  Don  In  Loud.  HdcI.  Brii.,  p.  408. 
imfmilf.    LudT.  FId.,  I.  LSCiourJ^.  laOi,  taiiuriiiua]iuliiuHljI(>!3(acirih«iuliinl>iM. 

spec.  Char.,  S[c.  Decandrous.  Leaves  of  the  young  tree  vertically  com- 
preased,  spinuloso-mucronate,  strai^t ;  those  of  the  full-grown  tree  lance- 
olate,  acute,  imbricated.    Cones  ovate;   scales   acuminate   at   the   apex. 


aBBOEETUlf    AND    rBirriCETVH. 


wings  on  the  marpa,  repliooe. 
iLamb.  Pm^  m.)  A  tail  tree, 
a  nadre  of  New  Holland.  la- 
troduced  in  1824,  and  requiring 
the  protectian  of  the  green- 

DacT^Hom.    A  tall  tree,  but 
more    looae   dmi   A.  exoElnj 
vacjir^  from  6Dft.  to  100  ft,  lo    ' 
liei^it,  wttb  s  very  Knif^  naked  • 
trunk,  coToed  witli  a  brownvb  f^ 
bark,  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diame-  *. 
ter.  Branebea  wnirillate,  mread-  /" 
ing.       Learea    nuootb,    uiining  ^ 
green,  of  diflferent  form* :  in  the 
}'oungtree,vertJi:allj  compressed, 
divaricate  and  •presdiog,  2-rowed 
in   a  quincunx    manner,  linear. 
awUsbaped,  tpinuloM  and  mucro- 
iiat«,  MTsi^t,  riffd,  dccurrent  at 
the  base,  )  in.  long ;  in  the  lidl- 
grown  tree  horizontal,  and  in  a 
cloM    spiral,    incurred,    looad^ 
imbricated,  lanceolate  from  tfae 
broad  base,  acute,  glabrous,  thick 
and   coriaceous;    Oattish   above 
keeled  beneath,  ^  m.  long.     Hale 
^Aina  tenninatmg  the  branch- 
leta,  solitai7,  seasire,  cylindrical, 
obtuse,  3  in.  long,  atiout  as  thick 
a*  the  Snger,  a  little  contracted 
at   the    apex   and   base ;    scales 
peltate,  stalked,    closely  imbri- 
cated, discoid  and  flattiah,  semi- 
•orate,     mucronnlate,     callous ; 

•tidk  linear  CMnprcNed,  bluntly  keded  before,  scarcdy  lonoer  tl 
Antbera  many  (10),  linear,  parallel,  iiuoted  under  the  ditt  of  the  acalea,  m 
8  rows,  and  there  connUe,  but  in  other  re^kects  bre,  pendent.  Pollen 
rather  larae,  spherical,  smooth.   Youi^  ^    .  ^-^, 

cones   only   seen,   terminal,    solitaiy,  .  iWii  . 

aeaaile,  orate,  3  in.  long,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  thickness  ;  about  the  siie  of 
the  head  of  Zfipsacus  fiill&num :  scales 
wedge-shaped,  thick,  coriaceous,  dark 
yellow,  I  in.  loi^,  meuibrHnaceous  and 
winged  on  the  mardn,  replicate  and 
wBvyj  point  linear  awl-shaped,  spinulosc 
and  mucTonate,  recurred,  callous,  ^  the 
length  of  the  scale.  Orule  cooferrumi-  _ 
nate  wilfa  the  sc^e  (flattened  pericar- 
[num),  not  free,  but,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed in  the  scale.  Mature  seel  not 
seen.  (Lamb.') 

Get^rapAy,  ^.  The  Moreton  Bay 
pine  IB  found,  as  the  name  imports, 
on  the   shores   of    Moreton    Bay :    it 

■      '  ■■ Hibliriied  by  Mr.AIIan  < 

'      -    -'    I^mbert'a   Pimmt),  a^ 
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of  900  ni3ea  between  the  paratlelB  o{  14°  and  S9|°,  on  the  eaMera  coaat 
of  New  South  Wales.  On  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  27° 
30",  it  rises  to  the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  130  ft.,  with  a  girt  of  from 
14ft.  to  16 ft.,  and  a  clear  trunk  of  80ft.  It  is  found  at  a  short  distance 
{rom  the  river,  in  let.  28°,  and  to  the  extent  of  60  miles  inland ;  but  the 
trees  are  there  coraparatively  small ;  and  brther  inland  thej  entirely  disap' 
pear.  **  Its  maximum,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  CuDningharo,  "  is  evidently 
on  the  coast,  immediately  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air."  This  tree  was 
first  seen  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1770;  but  when  the 
Araucitria  excelsa  was  discovered  on  Norfolk  Island  in  1774,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  species ;  the  two  trees,  in  their  full-grown  state,  being  very 
much  alike.  The  Norfolk  Island  and  Moreton  Bay  nines  were  consequently 
oonsidered  the  same  till  the  year  IB24i  when  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  visiting 
Horeton  Bay  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Oiley,  satisfied  himself  "  that  it 
was  a  veiT  distinct  species,  not  simply  in  Its  habit  of  erowth,  which  is  very 
ranarkable,  but  in  the  character  of  its  leaves."  Mr.  Cunningham  adds  that 
"  this  pine  bears  young  cones  in  the  month  of  September.  Its  wood  is  of  a 
p«de  yellowish  d^,  and  is  commonly  used  in  house  carpentry  for  making 
conimoD  furniture ;  and  in  boat-building  at  Brisbane  Town.  In  the  green 
state.  Its  spars  have  been  formed  into  masts  for  vessels 
of  £00  tons,  which  are  said  to  stand  so  Ions  as  the 
tap  continues  in  them ;  but,  after  becoming  dry,  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  on."  It  was  sent  from  Syd- 
nw  to  Kew  Qaixlens  in  1884,  and  several  plants  have 
subsequently  been  imported.  There  are  handsome 
specimens  at  Kew,  Messrs.  X^diges'i,  Dropmore, 
and  other  places.  That  at  Dropmore,  presented  to 
Lord  Orenville  by  George  IV.,  and  of  which ^.  £305, 
is  a  portrait,  was,  in  1837,  10  ft.  high,  after  havbg 
been  7  years  planted.  It  is  carefully  protected  during 
winter,  like  the  other  tender  species  of  this  genus. 

Genus  VIL 


E 


SrHmrKti.    FUuu  Umi.,  BtlU  SalUb. 

OnriMMnt.    NniRl  b;  Mr,  Brnvii  in  hDimur  Df  Mr,  J 

Tvnr  doerrbri  boUnlat  wbo  ucomcHiiiAd  Mr-  Oxicy  In  bli  firiL  ctpnliciiMi  into  Iba  In terior  of 
Kitr  South  Wild,  and  CwUln  King,  tn  lU  hli  roinga  or  lumt  at  Ibf  rout  oT  New  Hntlamt. 
(JU.  J(«,,t.»U). 

DeteriptioH.    Only  one  species  has  been  discovered,  which  is  an  evergreen 
modeiMe-siied  tree,  a  native  of  China.    Introduced  in  1804. 


UaUffcaOai.    Rich.  Coidr.,  p.  U 


till  UeuUrMU  Salia.  In  /.M.  TVoiw.,  S.  p.  aifi, ;  Plnu  tanccolUa  Lamt.  UiMw., 
jni^mUoTtBiniM,Se.,Flm».AIm.,l.\.3iL  CI.;  CuDDlDgbtm^  lucBalkta\ 


F.  its. ;  Plnu  taiKcolUa  Lamt. 

^JitimmUoTtBiniM,Se.,Flm».AIm.,l.      

_...  ..nudrialiDcnlluHiTt 
Eursifiui.    Rich.  Cwiir.,  t.  IS.  1  LAmb.  HoTHK.,  cd.  1.,  I,  34. ;  PiDk.  Ahn.,  t  3S1.,  t.  I.  i  Lamb. 
Kn.tS.  £..LS3.i  Bi]t.Mj>»..l.  77U.i«iiJ&.S»7.  U  our  uiiul  lulai  ml /(.  230S.  of  Ibi 

Dexr^lion,  ifc.  A  oiiddle-siied  tree,  having  the  general  appearance  of 
Arwicana,  Branches  for  the  most  part  verticdlate,  spi'eading  norizontally. 
Leaves  sessile,  deflexed,  and  spreading  m  every  direction,  liin.long;  lanceo- 
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late,  much  pointed,  rigid,  flat,  quite  entire,  2306 

somewhat  scabrous  on  the  ma^in.  Male 
catkins  terminal,  fascicled,  cyliDdrical, 
HCarcelj  1  in.  long.  Conei  about  the  siie 
of  a  mdnut,  seuile,  drooping,  globooe, 
smooth.  Scales  ovate-acuminate,  cori- 
aceous, sharply  denticulated  on  the  mar- 
fin.  (Lamb.)  This  mnarkeble  tree  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  vai  introduced  in 
180*.  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kerr,  by  dtrcctioa  oft, 
the  HiHiour^le  Court  of  Directors  of  ,' 
the  Eaat  IniUa  Company.  It  waa  first  \ 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  senus  /^ut, 
and  waa  called  i^ui  lanceoukta,  from  its 
sharp  lanceolate  leaves  j  but,  on  more 
careiid  examinatioD,  it  was  made  a  sepa- 
tate  genus  by  Hr.  Salisbury,  in  the  Lm- 
-     "  "  'erth« 


S. 


I,  under  the  name  of  Belis,  from  Belot,  i 
leaves  somewhat  resemUing  in  form  the  head  of  that  we 
.fi^is  having  been  already  ^plied  to  the  daisy,  that  of  B< 
bear  too  strong  a  resembfamce  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  afterwi 

Mr.  Brown  to  Cunninghimin ;  by  which  name  it  was  first  desciiNdby 

Richard,  in  his  Miwiokri  nr  Ui  Comfiret.     For  many  ycara  aftv  it  was 

first  introduced, it  was  k^t  in  the  green-house;  but,  in  1816,a  plant  wutumtd 
out  into  H  sheltered  part  of  the  pleasure-ground  at  Claremont,  where  it  has 
continued  to  live  without  protection;  and,  though  injured  more  or  less  by  sevB« 
winters,  it  was,   in    1837,    18  (t. 


tree  at  White  Knight«,  which  had 
stood  without  the  slighteat  protec- 
tion for  upwards  of  10  years,  was, 
in  1B37,  upwards  of  25  ft.  liigh,  ^ 
and  formed  a  most  beautiful  ob-  - 
jecL  A  tree  at  Dropmore,  planted  ^ 
in  the  open  ground  in  16SS,  was,  ' 
in  1S3T,  17  a.  hi^.  It  was  mat- 
ted up  every  winter  for  several 
year*  after  it  was  planted  out; 
but,  since  1828,  it  has  received 
no  protection  whatever,  and  is 
now  ■  very  fine  tree.  This  spe- 
cies is  very  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings ;  and  there  are  some  trees  at  Dropmore,  raised  in  ttna  manner, 
which  have  thrown  up  erect  stems  from  the  collar,  which  will  doubtks 
form  as  handsome  trees  as  beedlinsa.  The  practice  of  pegging  down  (be 
branches  of  plants  of  Conifers  raised^ from  cuttings,  with  a  view  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  erect  stems,  appears  to  have  been  first  exemplified  m  this  species, 
and  b^  Mx.  Stewart  Murray,  the  curator  of  the  Ola^ow  Botanic  Garden,  who 
has  given  the  following  account  of  it  in  the  Gardeneri  MagioBtt:  — **  In  the 
Ola^w  Botanic  Garden,  in  1885,  were  two  plants,  £  ft.  or  3  ft.  h^,  struck 
from  cuttings  several  years  previously,  the  tops  of  which,  though  the  trees 


n  very  luxuriant  healtb,  still  retained  the  wpearance  of  a  bnnch,  which. 

vhen  tied  up  to  a  stake,  alwaj's  seemed  as  if  endcavourinE  to  regain  its 

horizontal  position.     During  the  winter  of  1885,"  condnuet  Mr.  Hurray,  *  I 


loosened  the  top  of  one  from  its  stake,  and  fastened  it  down  quite  in  a  hori- 
zontal directiuD ;  in  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  a  very  vigorous  shoot  made  its 
appearance  fi-om  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  the  poL  When  this  shoot 
hadaltiUDed  thehei(^tof8in  or  9  in.,  I  cut  away  the  <rid  top  entirely,  and  si 
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this  time  (February,  1827)  the  centre  shoot  produced  is  nearly  2  ft.  high,  and 
is  furnished  all  round  with  three  sets,  or  tiers,  of  regular  horizontal  branches.  I 
may  add  ihat  this  plant  flowered  with  us  in  January,  1827,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2743.  In  1826, 1  repeated  my  experiment  on  the 
other  plant  with  the  very  same  success."  {Gard.  Mag.^iu  p.  410.) 

Statittiea.  In  the  eiiTironi  of  London  the  largest  plant  i*  in  the  Haramenmith  Nursery,  which 
to  upward!  of  10  ft.  high,  and  would  have  been  twice  that  height  had  it  not  been  cut  down,  upwardt 
of  !(•  years  ago,  on  account  of  its  being  too  high  fur  the  houKe  in  which  it  then  stood.  At  Fulham 
Palace,  it  li  5  ft.  high  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  about  this  heigiit  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
UestrB.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  Chesnuot,  Bayfordbury,  and  various  other  placesi  Those  at  Clare- 
mont,  and  White  Knights,  have  been  already  mentioned  At  Kedleaf,  it  to  8  ft.  8  in.  high.  At 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  it  It  4ft.  6  in.  high;  and  in  the  Experimental  Garden, S ft. 
6'm.  high.  In  Ireland,  there  are  plants  in  the  different  botanic  gardens;  and  at  Oriel  Tempio  ther« 
is  one,  which,  in  1834,  after  being  JS  years  |>Ianted,  was  7  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxeo. 
burg,  where  it  receivesjprotection  during  winter,  5  years  planted,  it  Is  6  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  M onsa, 
10  yean  planted,  it  to  90  ft.  high.    Price  of  plants.  In  the  London  nurseries,  one  guinea  each. 

Genus  VIII. 


DA'MMARA  Rumph. 


Pinus  Lamb., 
A'gathis  Sol. 
DeripaiioH.  From  dam- 
mar, the  name,  in  Am- 
boyoAtOf  the  resin  which 
it  produces. 

Detcrifitifm.  Large, 
bcoad-Ieaved,  evergreen, 
timber  trees,  abounding 
in  resin  ;  natives  of  Am- 
boyna  and  New  Zealand ; 
and  requiring,  in  England, 
the  protection  of  a  green- 
house. 

t    1.    2>.   ORIENT  A - 

LIS  Lamb,  The 
Oriental  Dammar 
Pine,  or  Amboi/na 
PUch  Tree. 

JdentifieatUm  Lamb.  Pin., 

t.54. 
SgfnonymeM.  Pin  us  Dam. 
.  mara  WiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  4. 

p.  503..  LambL  Monog., 

cd.  1.,  p.  as..  Ait.  Hort 

Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  u  341. ; 

Ddmmara  Alba  Rumph. 

Jmboyn.^ 2.  L57. ;  A  ga. 

this  loranthifblia  SaL  in 

Unm.  TVoiM.,  8.  p.  312., 

Lindl.  in  Penn.  Cyc, 

A.    Ddmmara      Rich. 

Conif..  p.  83. ;    A'rijor 

javanensis     At,    Rati 

Hut,  3.,  DcHtir.  p.  130. 
EngravingB     Lamix  Pin., 

t,  54.;   Lin.  Trans.,  8. 

t.  IB. ;    Rich.  Conif.,  t 

8L ;     Lamb.     Monog., 

ed.  1.,  1 38.,  and  our^. 

931^.  to  our  usual  scale, 

and^.  2308.  to  the  oa. 

tural  sise. 

^p«c.  Char.f  S[c.  Leaves 
opfMsite,  oval-oblong, 
pttrallel.veined,  attenu- 
ated at  the  base.  Ckmes 
turbinate;  scales  ad. 
pressed,  round  at  the 
«pex.  {Lamb.  Pin.)  A 
large  tree,  a  native  of  Ambojrna.    Introduced  in  1804. 


The  Dammar,  or  Amboyka,  Pine. 
Monce^cia  Monadelphia. 


Lin,  Syst, 


2308 


J^^»crtptiaH,  Sfc.    Rumphius  describe,  it  a.  a  very  tall  tree,  with  «  straight,  upright,  cylindrical 

7  T 


AnUiil(£T(.'M    ASO    FIIUTICETUH. 


ff  utd  tctngonmL     Lnve^AlIf 

id.  iliiihlly  •TrlatHl 


■  K  iinlwtuil  i  lhcmtlt«tktiuaRg»leH4.]H>t4lii[ied,  jjW, 
Ukmi  Ihe  iiicof >  pipui>-i(R.ai  ailiaR  peduncle,  tbicli,  S;^ 

inbrlaud  kiIm;  «ch  luls  1>  ndBc.ih •!>«!,  lod  «>.     *i'C 


■R  uuceuilomed  lo'lt   l,Ste"LimUrl-/i'7iHU,  l/TiT™  »■  Llndlpruir*: 


lln»i-iihtiin(  or  lUlptlo.  THileo,  rtiM.    Cobs  tut. 

D(irTi>i(.oii.    Alirif  liw.mtUlninctheh*(gblirffn)iii80ft.Ui  IMIt    Trunk  it^irtniWit, wlU. 

cnlln,  vrrjr  Ihick,  lad-colountl  talk.  BnnclUl  numemu,  qnadlng,  Hinicallat  T«ao(c,  1*0111  Ibi 
IhlckncM  of  B  niin't  bod;,  diiidcd  Into  nunwnHu  inuLI  bnncliti ;  iKOidlng  ud  1eiI>  towtrit  IM 
lop.  niktd  It  bMlam  Irom  the  rulllng  of  Iht  Ioto,    Wani 

p»lw)onen  (III  idultlren)  allcniite,  Mollt  llneMr.ebi'aiii 
or  Tinlr  elllptlE.  rnr  ilmitar  In  lextun  and  ipptannn 
Ihawnr  AOimt,  obtux,  quite  enlin.  einirfiiwe,  cori 
riftd,  erect,  and  nnadliM  1  froD  1  in.  la  11  in.  kni,  w 
ta  I  In.  brMd;  flat  on  both  aMo,  thlnlng,  nerrele* 
cTten;  broodbb  at  "    ' 
Catklni  hHUit,  *: 


Cnnca  Kittind,  Kl  itanr  on  the  Ion  of  the 
•lect,  pedtHlliW;  toilet  ibort,  hroad.  n 

„.. .,„^-  ,_^ — j_  n^j,^ 

n  on  (IK  ^d*  ■  membniiBaaui.  qulie  tmlre,  obUaue,  dbIbi 
wiB,  whkh  C^Mahi  Cook  umed  tlie  Thanw    It  m  dl 
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and  flne  grmtn  of  the  wood,  made  CapCain  Cook 
think  that,  if  it  proved  light  enough,  it  would 
oaJce  excellent  ma«t«.    In  consequence  of  hU 
report,  but  seTeral  year«  aAerwarda,  a  small 
ipar  WM  brought  u>  England  by  the  Catharine 
whalewsbip,  which  urofed,  to  ute  the  seamen*! 
phraw,  •«  a  lUck  of  first-rate  quality/*    Ca> 
tain  Cruise  was  afterwards  svnt  out  In  the 
DnMncdaryto  Ivlng  home  some  spars  of  thia 
wood.   He  found  many  trees  with  trunkslOO  It. 
hi^,  without  a  single  branch,  and  then  form- 
ing  large  heads;  while  the  trunks  of  others, 
not  BO  tan,  were  40  ft  in  circumference,    ft 
was.  however,  very  difficult  to  procure  spars,  aa 
the  large  trees  grew  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
highest  hills.  Two  ships  were  afterwards  sent 
out  under   Captain  Downie.   who  not   onlv 
broogbt  home  titftber,  but  a  Imng  plant,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Horticuttural  Society 
about  1821.  (See  Lamb.  Pm.,  ed.  2.,2.  pi  103.") 
In  18S3,  another  expedition  was  sent  out  for 
kauri  pine  in  His  BCaJesty's  ship  Buf&lo ;  and 
It  was  aooomranied  from  Sydney  by  the  late 
atr.  Richard  Cunningham,  who  found  '*  many 
&ir  and  noblo  specimens  of  the  undisputed 
BMmarcfa  of  the  forest,  the  kauri  pinea  with  their 
vast  heads  towering  above  the  other  gigantic 
timbers  of  those  deeplv  shaded  r^ons,  sup. 
porting  on  their  upper  branches  large  tufts  of 
those  tiUandsia-like  epiphytes,  the  species  of 
Aitdlia,  originally  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.    These  plants  are  much  valued  by  the 
natives  for  the  sweetness  of  the  stem  on  which 
the  flowers  grow.  Thev  (the  natives)  will  cUmb, 
■ays  Mr.  Gates,  the  highest  tree,  in  search  of 
tome  epiphytes :  and,  when  they  have  gathered 
them,  they  will  sit  for  a  long  time  at  the  hot. 
torn  of  the  tre«»  sucking  out  the  Juice  of  the 
stem ;  which  to  them,  especially  on  a  hoi  day, 
w  peculiarly  grateAiL    These  plants  give  the 
oaaller  groves  the  appearance  of  an  English 
rookery,  and  there  only  wants  thetui  f  Jflfcrops 
oncinniitua  lMtJk.\  that  polyglot  bird  of  the 
woods  of  New  Zealand,  to  imiUte  the  cawing 
of  the  rook,  to  make  the  deceptimi  complete^ 
iComp.  to  Bot.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  217.)    The  exceUence  of  the  wood  of  tbb  tree  has  been  already  men 
tloned,  and  Mr.  Lambert  adds  to  his  account  of  it,  that,  on  an  experiment  being  tried  as  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  wood,  and  that  of  the  Riga  pine,  the  result  was  as  f(>llows :  —  Both  pines 
were  1|  in.  square,  3  ft.  long,  and  suspended  10  in.  from  the  end.    The  kauri   pine  bore  a  weight  of 
Icwt.  Sqr.  and  15 Ih.  before  it  broke,  and  the  Riga  pine  only  Icwt.   2qr.  and  lib.;  but  the 
kauri  pine  weighed  llbk  ISos.,  while  the  Riga  pine  weighed  only  llbi  Bos.   {Lamb.  Pin.)    In 
1837,  a  contract  was  made  to  send  a  large  quantity  of  wood  of  this  pine  to  England.    The  tree  yields, 
both  sponUncousiy  and  by  incision,  a  great  quantity  oTpure  limpid  resin,  which  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  which  is  excellent  as  vamikh.    In  18S7,  Mr.  Lambert  received  an  Immense  mass  of 
(his  resin,  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  outnde  is  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty  white  :  but,  where  broken, 
it  has  a  glassy  transparent  look,  and  a  pale  green  tinge.    The  Ddeuwara  austnlis  was  first  treated 
as  a  hot-house  plant  in  England,  but  hm  since  been  found  to  thrive  better  in  the  green-house. 
There  is  a  tree  planted  out  at  Dropmore,  which,  in  1837,  was  5  ft  high.    It  was,  however,  vtrjr 
unhealthy,  and  requires  to  be  strongly  protected  in  winter. 

App.  L    A  Tabular  View  of  the  principal  Pinetums^  or  Collections 

of  Abietina^  in  Europe. 

The  names  of  the  pinetums  are  arranged,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  commenced ;  ana  the  species  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  existence  of  a 
species  in  any  pinetum  is  indicated  by  its  height  in  feet,  according  to  measure- 
ments sent  us  in  1837;  but,  when  the  height  is  not  exactly  known,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  species  or  variety  in  any  pinetum  or  collection  is  indicated  by  a 
cross,  thus  -f .  When  the  species  or  variety  is  of  doubtful  existence  in  any 
collection,  a  point  of  interrogation  is  used ;  and  when  it  is  wanting,  a  cipher 
is  introduced. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  table,  which  occupies  the  two  following 
pages,  does  not  contain  nearly  so  many  names  puq)orting  to  be  species  and 
varieties,  as  are  in  some  of  the  original  lists  of  the  collections  sent  to  us.  For 
example,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pinetum  at  Flitwick,  (which  ranks  next  to 
that  at  Dropmore,  in  the  number  of  kinds,)  there  are  of  P\nus  59  names  of 
species  and  varieties,  of  ^'bies  (including  Plcea)  27,  and  of  Zranx  7.  The 
reason  why  we  have  omitted  several  of  these  names  is,  that  we  are  doubtful  as 
to  the  application  of  some  of  them,  and  consider  others  as  only  varieties,  or  as 
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synonymes ;  while  some  of  the  names,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  those  of 
existing  varieties,  are  omitted,  because  we  think  the  varieties  themselves  of  very 
little  consequence,  and  scarcely  worth  notice. 

Besides  the  pinetums  and  collections  shown  in  the  above  tabular  view,  there 
are  others  which  would  have  been  included  in  it»  had  there  been  room ;  and 
a  number  of  collections,  more  or  less  complete,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
as  illustrative  of  the  present  taste  for  the  culture  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe. 
All  of  these  that  we  have  been  able  to  recollect  at  the  moment  are  included 
in  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

In  England^  besides  the  pinetums  noticed  in  the  tabular  view,  there  are 
collections  at  Syon  and  Whitton  Park,  Middlesex ;  Pain's  Hill,  Claremont» 
and  Ockham  Park,  Surrey;  Redleafand  Deepdene,  Kent;  Bayfordbury,  Hert- 
fordshire; White  Knights  and  Bear  Wood,  Berkshire;  Wardour  Castle, 
Bowood,  and  Boyton  House,  Wiltshire;  Bicton,  Devonshire;  Croome,  War- 
wickshire ;  Trentham,  Staffordshire ;  Carlton  Hall,  Durham ;  Clumber  Park, 
Nottinghiunshire. 

7%^  English  Nurseries  which  possess  the  best  collections  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  Fulham  ;  Messrs. 
Lee,  Hammersmith ;  Messrs.  Brown,  Slough ;  Mr.  Donald,  Goldworth  ;  and 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester.  The  best  assortment  of  pine  and  fir  seeds  for  sale 
is  kept  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  London. 

In  Scotland,  the  best  collections  not  included  in  the  tabular  view  are :  at 
New  Posso,  Peeblesshire;  Oxenford  Castle,  and  Hopetoun  House,  near 
Edinburgh ;  and  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire. 

The  Scotch  Nuneriei  which  contain  the  best  collections  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Messrs.  Lawson,  Edinburgh ;  Messrs.  Tumbull  and 
Dickson,  Perth ;  and  Mr.  Roy,  Aberdeen.  The  bat  collection  of  pine  and 
fir  seeds  is  kept  by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh. 

In  France,  there  are  the  following  collections: — 

1.  Drue  Ptnetums  (Collections  botaniques),  Madame  AgUi£  Adansont  at 
Balenie,  near  Moulins,  Allier  ;  Dumont  de  Courset,  at  Courset,  near  Sainer, 
Pas  de  Calais ;  M.  Ivoy,  at  Bordeaux. 

2.  Botanical  Forests  (Botamquefirestiere),  M.  Vilmorin,  at  Barres,  near 
Nogent  sur  Vemisson,  Loiret. 

3.  Amateur  Collections  less  complete  than  the  Pinetums.  Count  de  Mont- 
bron,  at  Chatellerault ;  Baron  de  Tschoudi,  at  Metz ;  AHscount  H^ricart  de 
Thury,  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  M.  Bob^,  near  Chateauneuf,  Haute  Loire ; 
M.  De  Lorgeril,  at  Baumanoir,  near  Rennes ;  Marquis  de  la  Boesai^,  at 
Malleville,  near  Ploerroel ;  Baron  de  Morogues,  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans ; 
M.  Mallet  De  Chilly,  at  Sologne,  near  Ch'leans ;  M.  De  la  Giraudi^re,  So- 
logne,  near  Blois ;  M.  Macarel,  near  Oien ;  M.  Doublat,  at  Eoinal ;  Viscount 
de  Courval,  and  Count  de  Bumonville,  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  Count  de 
Tristan,  at  Orleans.  The  late  M.  De  Courson,  near  St.  Briene ;  the  late 
Du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  at  Denainvilliers,  at  Monceau,  and  at  Vrigny,  near 
Pithiviers ;  and  of  M.  De  Malesherbes,  at  Malesherbes. 

4.  Experimental  Plantations  (Plantations  (non  plus  Collections^  forestieres 
erperimentales.    M.  Delamarre,  at  Harcourt ;  M.  Marcellin  Vetiilard,  at  Bfani ; 
M.  Berard,  sen.,  at  Mans;  M.  Bataille  de  Mandelat,  at  Autun;  M.  Doulcet, 
La  Fay,  near  Aubigny;  and  the  government  plantations  in  the  forests  of 
Fontainebleau,  Compiegne,  and  Villers  Cotterets,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

5.  Plantations  of  particular  Spedes,^^  Pinua  Larfcio,  by  M.  Le  Roy,  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer;  and  the  Count  Lemarrois.  P.  sylv^stris,  by  the  Viscount 
Ruinard  de  Brimour  at  Rheims ;  and  many  others  in  Champagne.  lArix 
europsB^a,  by  the  Count  de  Rambuteau.  Picea  pectin^ta,  by  M.  De  Cande- 
coste,  at  Laigle ;  besides  many  other  plantations  in  Normandy. 

The  principal  nurseries  in  France  which  contain  collections  of  pine»  and 
firs  are,  those  of  M.  Cels,  M.  Godefi-oy,  and  M.  SouUnge-Bodin,  at  or  near 
Paris ;  and  that  of  Messrs.  Baumann  at  Bollwyller.  The  seedsman  who  keeps 
Che  most  extenrive  collection  of  pine  and  fir  seeds  is  M.  Vilmorin,  Paris. 

In  Belgium,  the  collection  of  the  Baron  de  Serret,  at  Bruges. 
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In  Germany,  the  principal  collections,  next  to  that  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
Berlin  are :  at  Worlitz,  in  Saxony ;  at  Harbcke,  in  Hanover ;  at  BrUck  on  the 
Leytha,  near  Vienna;  in  the  University  Botanic  Oarden,  Vienna;  and  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Gottingen.  The  nursery  in  Germany  in  which  there 
is  the  most  complete  collectionof  Conifers  is  that  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Ham- 
burg, who  also  keep  the  best  assortment  of  pine  and  fir  seeds. 

In  Russia,  there  are  collections  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters* 
burg;  and  in  the  Government  Garden  at  Nikitka,  in  the  Crimea. 

In  Denmark,  there  is  a  collection  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Rosenburg^ 
Copenhagen. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund. 

In  Italy,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Monza,  near  Milan. 


Sect.  II.     CUPRE^SS1N£. 


The  Cupressinse  differ  from  the  ^Ibi^tinae  in  being  for  the  greater  part 
shrubs  or  low  trees,  instead  of  lofty  trees.  They  are  all  evergreen,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species  of  Taxddium  (T.  dfsticbum,  the  deciduous  cypress) ; 
and  none  of  them  nave  the  branches  disposed  in  whorls,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  pines  and  firs  without  exception.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  climates,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
British  gardens.  One  only,  the  common  juniper,  is  a  native  of  Britain ;  but 
between  30  and  40  foreign  species  and  varieties  endure  the  open  air  in 
England;  and  8  or  10  of  these  (exclusive  of  Taxodium),  which  have  been 
not  less  than  30  or  40  years  in  the  country,  and  which  have  had  time  to 
display  their  shapes,  form  very  handsome  or  remarkable  evergreen  low  trees, 
or  tall  shrubs ;  such  as  the  red  cedar,  the  white  cedar,  the  eastern  and  western 
arbor  vitse,  the  Phcenician  and  tall  juniper,  the  cedar  of  Goa,  the  com« 
mon  and  spreading  cypress,  &c.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  or 
alleged  species  have,  however,  been  but  a  short  time  in  British  nurseries,  and 
are  only  to  be  seen  as  very  young  plants  in  the  nurseries,  or  in  very  choice 
collections.  These  lately  introduced  kinds  are  so  imperfectly  known  among 
cultivators,  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  names  which 
are  applied  to  them;  ana  therefore  all  that  we  can  recommend  is,  that 
they  should  be  as  extensively  introduced  into  collections  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  some  size,  and  be  examined  in  various  situations 
by  different  botanists.  In  collecting,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  some  of  the 
alleged  kinds  will  doubtless  turn  out  duplicates,  but  the  only  objection  to 
this,  in  the  case  of  such  very  rare  and  interesting  evergreens,  is  the  first  cost, 
which  is  comparatively  a  trifle.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  the  species  of 
Ciiprtoinae,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  by  words,  and  scarcely  practicable 
to  illustrate  by  figures,  without  the  fruit,  man^  of  the  different  species  of  this 
family ;  nevertheless,  to  a  practised  eye,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  three 
leading  genera,  viz.  Thi^a,  Cupr^ssus,  and  «7uniperus,  by  a  portion  of  the 
brancC  without  either  Bowers  or  fi'uit  The  flattened,  two-edged,  scaly,  imbri« 
cated  shoots  of  all  the  thi^as,  including  C411itris  (which  may,  if  the  reader 
chooses,  be  considered  a  subgenus),  are  two-edged,  whether  the  specimen 
be  young  or  old;  those  of  Cupr^ssus  are  scaly  and  imbricated,  but  angular 
or  roundish,  and  never  two-edged;  and  those  of  Jimfpems,  in  the  young 
state  of  the  phints,  have  distinct  acerose  leaves,  generally  glaucous  above,  and 
often  in  threes  joined  at  the  base. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  All  the  kinds  may  be  propa^ted  by  layers  and 
cuttings ;  and  the  most  common  species  ripen  seeds  in  Britain  in  abundance. 
The  seeds,  which  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground,  may  be  sown  in  spring ; 
and  the  yonng  plants  may  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  pine 
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and  fir  tribe.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  immediately  after  being 
gathered,  they  sometimes  come  up  the  following  year.  Cuttings  should  be 
made  in  autumn,  of  the  wood  of  the  same  year,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
preceding  year's  wood  attached  ;  and  they  should  be  planted  in  sand,  or  in  a 
very  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  band-glasses.  Cuttings 
put  in  in  September  will  form  callosities  at  their  lower  extremities  the  same 
autumn,  and  should  be  protected  by  mats  during  severe  frosts  in  winter :  tlie 
following  autumn  they  will  be  ready  to  transplant.  Layers  may  be  made 
either  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Genus  IX. 


iliULlLllk 


T^HITJA  L,    The  Arbor  Vit.!::.    Lin,  Syst,  MonoeVia  Mnnadelphia. 

IdentifteaHon.  Lin.  Gen.,  1078.  \  Reich.,  Na  1176. ;  Schrelx,  No.  1457. ;  Toura.  t.  S38. ;  Jun.,  4UL; 
Oertn.,  t  9lj  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  3. 

Symmymet.    Tniiya,  or  Arbre  de  Vie,  Fr. ;  Lebensbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  iA^on,  Mcrifice :  in  consequence  of  the  retin  of  the  Eactem  vnxittf  being  used 
instead  of  incense  in  sacrifices.  Why  it  was  called  Arbor  Vita&is  uncertain.  Parkinson  says  the 
American  species  was  presented  to  Francis  L  under  this  name,  and  that  it  has  been  continued 
ever  since,  tl;oiuh  for  what  reason  he  lenows  not  It  was  called  the  Arbor  Vit»  by  Clusiua. 
Royle  mentions  that,  in  the  East,  the  cypress  is  called  the  tree  of  life ;  and  that  its  l}erries,&c.,are 

.  considered  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

Deicrifiiionf  4rc.  Narrow,  pyramidal,  evergreen  trees,  or  large  fastigiate 
shrubs ;  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Noith  America,  and  for  the  most  part 
hardy  in  British  gardens.  The  species  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Don 
into  the  following  sections :-» 

1.  ThuJ€B  verte.    Cones  oblong-compressed;  scales  consisting  of  a  definite 

number  (4  or  6),  coriaceous,  smooth,  with  one  tubercle  under  the 
apex  ;  two  exterior  ones  shortened,  boat-shaped^  Seeds  compressed, 
winged.  To  this  belong  T,  occidentalis  L,,  T.  plicata  Donn^  and 
T.  chil^nsis  />.  Don.  In  T,  occidentalis  the  seeds  are  flattened,  winged 
ail  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex. 

2.  Bidta.    Cones  roundish,  squarrose ;  scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate, 

woody.  Seeds  bellying,  crustaceous,  without  wings.  To  this  belongs 
T.  orientiilis  L, 

3.  Cj/paritta,    Cones  roundish ;  scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate,  woody. 

Seeds  winged  at  the  apex.     To  this  belong,  T.  cupressoides  L.,  T, 
»       pensitis  -D.  jDon.,  and  T,  p^dula  D,  Don, 

§  1.  Thu/te  vera, 
f   \,  T,  OCCIDENTALIS  L.    The  western,  or  American^  Arbor  Vitae. 

MentmeatioH.    Hort  GilT.,  U9,\  Hort  Ups.,  «89. ;  Roy  Lugd..  87. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyc  Na  1.; 

Kalm  Itin.,  3.  p.  S89. ;  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  Du  Roi  Harblc.,  2.  p.  455. ;  Black w.,  t  SIO. ;  Kniph.  Cent, 

1.  No.  91. ;  Wang.  Amer.,  7.  t.  2. ;  Willd.  Arb.,  885.;  Baum..  5(H.;  Sp^  PI.,  4.  p.  50ft  ;  Mirhx.  Arbi. 

5,  uSd.i  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  12. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  64d. ;  Miehs.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  S. 

p.  2Sfi.  i  Rich,  sur  les  Conir.,  p.  4^. 
8yn6nyme*.    7%dia  TheofihrisU  Bauh.  Pin.,  488. :  A'lhor  Vlt«  Out.  Hist,  1.  p.  36L ;  white  Cedar, 
'    Amer. :  Cedre  am^ricain,  CMre  blanc,  Arbre  de  Vie,  Fr. ;  gemciner  Lebensbaum,  Ger.  j  AJboode 

Vita,  /taL 
BngravingM.    Blackw.,  t  2ia  ;  Wang.  Araer.,  7.  t  &  ;  MIchx.  Arb.,  3. 1 89. ;  Rich.  Con.,  t  7.  f.  L ; 

ouTjIgM.  2JJ2.  to  2314.  i  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  Branchlets  2-edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  ovate- 
rhomboid,  adpressed,  naked,  tuberculated.  Cones  obovate;  interior  scales 
truncate,  gibbous  beneath  the  apex.  ( Willd.)  A  moderate-sized  tree,  or 
large  shrub ;  a  native  of  Canada,  and  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1596;. 
flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones  in  the  following  autumn. 

Farieiiet. 

i  T.  o.  2  variegata  Marsh.,  p.  243. ;  T,  o.  foliis  varieglitis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;. 
has  the  leaves  variegated.     There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horriculturai 
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Sodety's  Garden,  8  ft.  high,  which  was  received  in  1831,  from  Mr. 
Hodgkins  of  the  Dunganitown  Nursery,  in  the  County  Wicklow. 

J  T.o.3o*ortMMirth.,l.t,KDuHMn.,UUl>.13.,  ItMWWbeniottlUgiiinllhmllinpecHfc 
Wi  har>  IHt  K«  the  pluit 

Seicription,  ^c.    The  American  arbor  vitie,  in  iti 
to  Michaux,  is  a  tree  from  45 II.  to  50  ft.  in  height, 

more  than  10  ft.  in  circumference ;  thotigh,  in  general,  it  is  not  above  11 
or  15  in.  in  diameter  at  5ft.  from  the  ground.  From  the 
Dumber  of  the  concentric  circles,  117  of  which  Michaui  has 
counted  in  a  log  13  in.  Alines  in  diameter.  Its  growth  appears 
to  be  extremely  slow.  The  foliageis  numerously  ramified,  and 
flattened,  or  spread  out  laterally.  The  leaves  are  small,  oppo- 
site, imbricated  scales :  when  bruised,  they  diffuse  a  strong 
aromatic  odour.  The  sexes  are  separate  upon  the  same  tree : 
the  male  catkins  are  in  the  form  of  small  cones,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  yellowish,  about  4>  lines  in  length,  and  composed  of 
oblong  scales,  which  open  throughout  their  whole  length  fur 
the  escape  of  several  minute  seeds,  each  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  wing.  The  flowers  appear  early  in  spring, 
and  the  catkins  are  matured  towards  the  end  of  September. 
In  America,  the  full-prown  arbor  vitte  ia  easily  distinguifthed 
from  all  other  trees  by  its  shape  and  foliage.  The  trunk 
tapers  rapidly  from  a  very  large  base  to  a  very  slender  sum- 
mit; and  it  is  furnished  with  branches  for  four  Rfllis  of  its 
height.  The  principal  limba  are  widely  distant  from  each 
Other,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  and  have  a 
great  number  of  drooping  secondary  branches.  The  bark 
upon  the  trunk  is  slightly  fiirrowcd,  but  smooth  to  the  touch,  s»u 

and  very  white  when  the  tree  stands  exposed.  The  wood  is  reddish, 
what  odorous,  very  light  and  soft,  and  fine-grained.  (^Alichx,)  Compared  with 
the  Chinese  arbor  vits,  the  American  species  is  a  loose  irrepilor-headed  tree, 
iritb  the  branches  much  more  horizontal  than  in  that  species.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  a  year.  In  ten 
years,  in  favourable  soils,  Jt  will  attain  the  height  of  10ft.  or  18  ft.;  and  in 
30  or  40  years,  in  moist  sheltered  situations,  drawn  up  by  other  trees,  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  .%  ft.  or  40  ft.     The  largest  specmiena  in  the  neighbour- 
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between  30  h.  and  40  ft.  high;  and,  in  Studle;  Park,  the  spre«dins  tree  of 
vhich^.  8314.  ii  a  portrait  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  18  ft.,  is  U  ft.  bi^h,  witha 
bead  40ft.  in  dlom.  This  remarkable  tree  has  no  main  trunk,  but  divides  into 
■ereral  laree  limba  near  the  ground.  Another  tree  in  the  tame  parfc,of  whick 
^.  S313.  u  a  portrait  to  the  Kale  of  1  in.  to  ii  ft,  is,  on  the  conlntrj,  50  ft. 
high,  with  the  side  branches  anial]  like  those  of  a  larch. 

Geography  and  Hitfory.  The  TTiija  occidentilis  is  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, ftom  C^ada  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  in  rather  scarce  in  the  southern  states,  and  it  oalj  found  there  on 
the  steep  banks  of  mountain  torrents.  Michaux  states  that  it  ia  found  on  the 
Hudson  in  abundance,  and  near  the  Rapids  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginit. 
Goat's  Island,  round  which  the  Niagara  divides  ittelf  to  form  the  ttupendoos 
cataract  so  uniTenallj  admired,  is  bordered  with  trees  of  Tll^ja  occidentilit. 
Mr.  M'Nab,  in  1634  (tee  p.  18£,),  found  it  in  abundance  in  these  b«Mtata,snd 
in  various  other  places  between  New  York  and  Canada.  In  Canada,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  called  the  white  cedar;  but  in 
the  district  of  Maine  it  is  more  commonly  known  at  the  arbor  vitK.  b 
Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Vermont,  and  the  district  of  Maine,  the 
arbor  vits  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  resinous  trees,  after  the  black  and  tlw 
hemlock  spruces.  A  cool  toil  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  its  growth.  It  ii 
never  seen  on  the  upland*  among  the  beeches,  the  birches,  Scc^  but  it  found 
nn  the  rocky  edges  of  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  small  lakes  which  tfc 
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scattered  over  these  countries ;  and  it  occupies  in  great  part,  or  exclusively , 
swamps  from  50  acres  to  100  acres  in  extent ;  some  of  which  are  accessible 
only  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  frozen  over  and  covered  with  several  feet  of 
snow.  It  abounds  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  humidity  which 
exists  in  the  soil ;  and  in  the  driest  marshes  it  is  mingled  with  black  spruce,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  yellow  birch,  the  black  ash,  and  a  few  specimens  of  the 
white  pine.  In  a^  of  these  marshes,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  iSjphdg- 
num,  so  thick,  and  so  surcharged  with  moisture,  that  the  foot  sinks  half-leg 
deep  into  it,  while  the  water  rises  under  the  pressure.  On  the  borders  of  the 
lakes,  where  the  arbor  vitae  has  room,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  light  and 
air,  it  rises  perpendicularly,  grows  more  rapidly,  and  attains  a  greater  size,  than 
when  crowded  in  the  swamps,  where  its  thick  foliage  intercepts  the  light  from 
the  trunk,  and  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  air.  In  the  swamps,  its  trunk  is 
rarely  straight,  but  forms  an  elliptic  curve,  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  ground. 
(Michjf,)  "  By  a  strange  mistake  of  Linnasus,  this  species  is  handed  down 
as  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  because  Gmelin  (Fl,  Sib,,Y.  i.  182).  mentions  a  Thuja, 
to  which  he  misapplies  the  synonymes  of  the  present,  but  which,  by  his  own 
account,  is  different ;  for  he  says  it  is  paler  than  the  garden  kind,  and  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  It  was  brougHt  to  him  by  a  travelling  surgeon,  from  rocks 
near  Pekm  in  China,  and  could  be  no  other  than  7\  orientalis."  (Smith  in  Reeis 
Cyc,}  The  American  arbor  vitse  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Clusius  having  stated  that  the  first  tree  that  he  saw  of  it  was  one  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Fontainebleau,  which  had  been  sent  from  Canada  as  a  present  to 
that  monarch.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerard,  who  observes,  writing 
in  1596,  that,  though  not  a  native  of  the  country,  it  prew  in  his  garden  very 
plentifully.  As  the  tree  ripens  abundance  of  seeds,  it  is  readily  propagated, 
and,  firom  the  time  of  Gerara,  has  been  one  of  our  commonest  hardy  evergreens. 

Properties  and  Usei,^c.  From  the  shape  of  the  main  stem,Michaux  ol»erves, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  trunks  of  a  considerable  length,  and  a  uniform  diameter ; 
hence^  in  the  district  of  Maine,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  little  ennployed  for  the 
framework  of  houses,  though  in  other  respects  it  is  proper  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  aofler  than  the  white  pme,  and  gives  a  weaker  hold  to  nails ;  for  which 
reason,  the  Canadians  always  join  it  with  more  solid  wood.  The  elder  Mi- 
cbaux,  in  his  journey  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  1792,  found  the  church  established 
there  by  the  Jesuits  yet  standing.  This  building,  constructed  in  1728,  as 
was  proved  by  an  inscnption  over  the  door,  was  built  with  square  logs  of  the 
arbor  vitse,  laid  one  upon  another,  without  covering  on  either  side ;  and  it 
had  remained  perfectly  sound  more  than  60  years.  The  most  common  use 
of  thb  tree  is  for  rural  fences,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  posts  last 
S5  or  40  years,  and  the  rails  60  years ;  or  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  those 
of  any  other  species.  The  posts  remain  undecayed  twice  as  long  in  argil- 
laceous as  in  sandy  soils.  In  Canada,  the  wood  of  the  arbor  vitse  is  selected 
for  the  light  frames  of  bark  canoes.  Its  branches,  garnished  with  leaves,  are 
formed  into  brooms,  which  exhale  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  Kalm  affirms 
that  the  leaves,  pounded  and  mixed  with  hog's  lord,  make  an  excellent  oint- 
ment for  the  rheumatism.  {Michx,) 

In  Britain,  the  American  arbor  vitss  can  only  be  considered  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  or  low  tree ;  thriving  well  in  any  soil,  even  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  but  attaining  its  largest  size  in  low]  sheltered,  and  moist  places.  It 
bears  the  knife  and  the  shears ;  and  is  frequently  employed  to  form  hedges  for 
shelter  in  gardens  and  nursery  grounds.  The  smaller  branches  are  long, 
slender,  and  remarkably  tough,  and  may  be  used  as  ties  to  faggot-wood,  or 
wattles  to  fences,  where  streneth  and  durability  are  required.  The  tree  is 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,  wnich  are  procured  in  abundance  from  America, 
or  gathered  from  British  trees ;  or  by  cuttings. 

8taiistie».  In  th«  enviroiM  of  London.  At  Mount  GroTe,  Hampatead,  it  it  90  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
10  in.  in  fUametn ;  In  th«  Fulham  Nunery,  SO  yean  planted,  it  li  30 IV  high  ;  at  SUnmore,  at 
Abcrcorn  Priory,  It  it  SS  ft  high  :  at  Ounnenbury  Park  are  leveral  (»ne-shaped  trees,  30  ft  high. 
•-  South  of  London.    In  Hampshire,  at  Alretford,  IS  years  planted,  it  la  19  fl.  high.    In  Surrey,  at 
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Bag«hot  Park,  12  yean  planted,  it  it  20  ft.  high.  In  Beriuhire,  at  White  KBiglits.M /ean  plaiiled« 
it  ia  S5  ft  high.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  Houie,  40  yean  planted,  it  i$  16 ft  high.  In  Emcx, 
at  Brarbrolie,  51  yean  planted,  it  i«  S5  ft  high.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  is  90  It 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  ft.,  and  of  the  head  8S  ft  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maealaugh  CaMlc^ 
it  is  30  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tlte  trunk  U  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft  In  Shrcmhire,  ac  Rinlet, 
60  years  planted,  it  is  .30  ft.  high.  In  SUf!brdshire,  at  Teddesley  Park,  14  yean  pbnted,  it  is  16  ft 
high  ;  at  Rolleston  Hall,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  i25ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the 
head  10  ft  In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Woroestcrshire^ 
at  Croome,  40  ycnn  planted,  it  is  i^)  ft.  high.  — In  Scotland.  In  the  environs  of  Ediatmrvh,  at 
Gosford  House,' 80  years  planted,  it  ie  20ft  high  ;  at  Hopetoun  House,  it  is  35  ft  high.  In  BaafT- 
shtre,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  JU  ft  high.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  90  yean  planted,  it  Is  21  ft 
high.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynningham,  72  yean  old,  it  is  17^  ft.  high.  In  Piertbthire,  at 
Inverary,  it  is  28  ft  high  ;  at  Taymouth,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  36  ft  high  ;  at  Perth,  in  the  nunery 
of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull,  22  yean  planted,  it  is  12  ft  high.  In  Ross-sblre,  at  Brahan 
Castle,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  SO  ft  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrey,  43  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  18  ft  —  In  Ireland.  In  the  enTirons  of  Dublin,  in  the  Glasoevin 
Botanic  Garden,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft  high ;  and  at  CypreM  Orove,  SO  yean  planted,  it  ia 
18  ft  high.  In  Kine's  County,  at  Charlerille  Forest,  25  yean  planted,  it  is  fiOft  high.  In  the 
County  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  22  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Coml; 
50  yean  planted,  it  is  26  ft  high.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  — 
In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Sc^auz,  10  yean  planted,  it  20  It  nigh.  —  In  Hanorer,  ia  the  Gfittingcn 
Botanic  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  and  fh>m  30  It  to  40  ft  high.  — In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the 
University  Botanic  Garden,  20  yean  planted,  it  is  96  ft  high ;  at  Laxcnburg,  25  yean  planted, 
it  is  20  ft  high ;  at  BrUck  on  the  Leytha.  40  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  ~  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin, 
at  Sans  Souci,  90  yean  planted.  It  is  14  ft  high  ;  in  the  PAiuen-Inad,  40  yean  planted,  it  ia  14fL 

high.  —  In  Sweden,  at  tne  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  It  la  20  ft  high In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  24  yeen 

pUnted,itlal8fL  high. 

Commercial  StaHstics  Seeds,  in  London,  4^.  per  lb.  Plants,  in  the  hondon 
nurseries,  are  from  6d,  to  U.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York» 
50  cents. 

1  m  2,  T.  (o.)  PLICA^TA  Donn,    The  plicate,  or  Kee\  Arbor  Vita. 

idenlificathm.  Donn  Hort  Cantabi,  6.  p.  24%;  Lanb.  Pin.  ed.  2.,  2.  No.  61.;  Lodd.  CaL, 
ed.l8a& 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Branchlets  compressed,  spreading.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate; 
acute,  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  naked,  tuberclexl  in  the  middle. 
Cones  oblong,  nodding.  Seeds  obcordate.  (Lamb,  Pm.)  A  native  of 
Mexico,  where  it  was  &und  by  Nee ;  and  of  the  western  siiores  of  North 
America,  at  Nootka  Sound,  where  it  was  found  by  Menzies.  Introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  last  botanist,  in  1796. 

Description,  S^c,  A  very  branchy,  spreading,  light  green  tree*  Branches 
<;rowded,  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  bark;  branchlets  dense,  often 
divided,  pectinate,  compressed.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  acute,  closely  ad- 
pressed, imbricated  in  4  rows,  crowded  together  between  the  nodes ;  glabrous, 
quite  entire,  shining,  tubercled  in  the  middle.  Cones  scattered,  solitary, 
nodding,  oblong:  scales  elliptic,  obtuse,  flat,  obsoletely  furrowed.  Seeds 
compressed,  winged  all  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  obcordate-oblong. 
(Lamb,)  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  in  other  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a  variety  of  T.  occidentalis,  of  which  we»  at 
least,  have  no  doubt. 

f  3.  T,  chile'nsis  Lamb.     The  Chili  Arbor  Vitse. 

Ident^aHon.    Lamb.  Pin  ,  ed.  2.,  2  p.  128.,  Na  G8. 
Synonyme.    Cupr^ssus  /hyoldes  Pavon  MSS. 

Spec.  Char.t  Sec.  Branchlets  Jointed,  spreading,  eomprecsed.  Leavei  OTatei.oblong,  obtufe,  wem^ 
what  3.angled,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  adpressed,  naked,  fbrrowed  on  both  side*.  Cones  orat-oblonfi 
scales  4.  compressed,  elliptic,  obtuse  Seeds  winged  at  the  apex,  entire  fLcmft,  Pm.,  U.  No.  tt) 
A  native  of  Chili,  on  the  Andes;  where  it  was  found  by  Nee  and  by  Pavon.  Not  yetintvo- 
duoed. 

Deterifiien,  fc.  A  beautifbl,  dark  green,  ■preeding  tree.  Branehet  numerooi,  droenint,  and 
covered  with  a  greyish-brown  bark.  Branchleu  crowded  at  the  apexes  of  the  braocnet,  often 
divided,  compressed,  articulated.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  somewhat  trigonous,  imbricated  ia 
4  rows,  adpressed,  naked,  somewhat  distant ;  intemodes  distinct,  especially  in  adult  ones  ;  glabrous, 
marked  near  the  edge  on  both  sides  with  a  whicish,  broad,  depressed  fbrrow,  closely  Joined  at  the 
base,  shesthing  the  branchlets.  Cones  numerous,  terminal,  drooping,  oblong,  compieMed,  4>vahf«d ; 
exterior  valves  ovate-oblong,  boat-shaped,  pointed,  externally  convex ;  interior  t,  oppoaite,  spathn- 
late,  flattened  at  the  apex,  roundish,  having  a  smaller  nearly  obsolete  tubercle  •osaaCiana  Wftye. 
Seeds  2,  sometimes  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  interior  valves,  having  a  ' 
naoaous.  very  bluntf  wing  at  the  apex,  decunent  at  the  base 
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$  ii.  Biola. 
1  4.  2*.  ORIENT  1^19  L.     The  Oriental,  or  Chmeie,  Arbor  Vita. 

iHHdMa.    Lin.  Sp.,  !«££.;  WiLld.  Sp.  PI.,  p.  509.  ;  Baum.,  f  HIS.  i  Du  Boi  Kirbk.,  1  p  «$&  1 
luunh  Jip.,  p.i6S.;  Hon.  Cliff,  MB.  i  N.  l>uHun.,4p.  II  1  Blrh.  Coni(,p«. 
Slmitap.    DtwL  Bill.,  L  149. ;  Bkta.  ConlT,  L  T.  r.  1. ;  ind  Omd.  Fl  SLb.,  L  p.  US.-,  Sollb  Id 

i^)rc.  Char.,  ^c.  Branchleta  S-edged.  Leavea  imbricated  id  4  rows,  ovUe> 
rhomboid,  adpressed,  furrowed  along  the  middle.  Cones  elliptic ;  iatetior 
tcalea  blunt,  mucronate  beneath  the  apes.  (  WiUd.)    A  low  tree,  or  futigiate 


■hrubjB  native  of  rocky  situation!  in  Chinaand  Siberia;  and  also,  according 
to  Thunbers,  on  the  mountains  of  Japan.  (Fl.  Jap.,  266.)  Introduced  in 
1752,  and  &>wering  in  Maf. 


1   T.o.3»(rirfa  Hort.;  T.  pyramidalia  Bauh.  Cat.,  ed.  1837;  and  the 

laat  Volume,  from  the  specii 

fastigjate  than  the  species  in  its 


n  the  Hor- 


plate  of  this 

tjculcura!  Society's  Cbrden  ;  is 

habit  ofgrowth,  and  forms  a  tall  narrow  shrub,  or  low 
■  T.  u.  3  laldrica,  T.  Ut&rica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves,  and 

the  entire  plant,  rather  smaller  than  the  species.     There  is  a  plant  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  ft.  high. 
Detcriptian.  A  low  tree  or  large  shrub,  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the 
American  arbor  viti,  by  its  more  dense  habit  of  growth,  by  its  branches  bring 
chiefly  turned  upwards,  and  by  its  leaves  or  scales  being  smaller,  closer  to- 
gether, and  of  B  lighter  green.  The  common  height  of  full-grown  trees  of  this 
species  is  from  18ft.  toSOft.  The  trunk  ia  straight,  nith  a  brownish  and 
somewhat  rough  bark ;  the  branches  are  numerous,  pointing  outwards,  so  as 
to  Ibrm  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  eiem  ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  are 
turned  upwards,  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are 
flattened,  and  of  B  darker  green  in  winter  than  in  summer:  they  are  imbri- 
cated, opposite,  small,  obtusely  pointed,  adpressed  against  the  petioles,  con- 
vex, furrowed  at  the  back,  and  furnished  with  b  clear  green,  smooth,  shining 
gland.  The  male  catkins  are  somewhat  elongated,  about  2  lines  in  length, 
composed  of  pointed  scales  disposed  in  1  ranks.  The  female  catkins  are 
roundish,  somewhat  elongated,  and  composed  of  scales  pointed  at  thdr  summitr 
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which  is  recurved.  When  mature,  the  scales  are  thick,  fleshj»  rough,  and 
opening  lengthwise.  The  seeds  are  naked,  ovoid,  somewhat  angiular,  redifish 
brown,  and  containing  a  kernel  of  the  same  form,  but  white.  The  fruit  re- 
mains on  the  tree  during  winter,  and  opens  and  sheds  ita  seeds  with  the  first 
warm  weather  of  spring.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan ;  and,  according 
to  Miller,  it  was  first  sent  to  Europe  by  the  French  missionaries.  It  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  England  since  1752,  and  is  a  mote  compactrgrowing  and 
handsomer  species  than  the  American  arbor  vitie.  It  is  Quite  banly  in  the 
climate  of  London,  where,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripens  seeds.  These  are  genentlj 
sown  in  pots  immediately  after  they  are  gathered  in  autumn,  in  which  case  the 
plants  come  up  the  following  summer ;  but,  if  the  seeds  are  not  sown  till 
spring,  they  frequently  do  not  come  up  for  a  year.  Layers  generallv  require 
two  years  to  root  sufficiently;  and  cuttings  are  rather  more  difficult  to 
strike  than  those  of  71  occidentalis.  In  a  young  state,  the  plants  are  some- 
what tender ;  but  they  become  quite  hardv  when  old,  even  m  the  climate  of 
Edinburgh.  The  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
are  at  Syon,  and  are  nearly  20ft.  in  height;  there  are  also  large  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  between  London  and  Tumham  Green. 

Statistiea.  In  Uie  cnviroot  of  London.  At  Mount  Onnre,  HamiMtead,  18  jrcnn  planted.  It  Is  14  It 
high,  the  dUmater  of  the  head  8  ft. ;  at  Ham  Hooae,  Etaex,  it  u  5S5ft.  high,  the  diamatei  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  t3  ft.  —  South  of  London.  In  Sumy,  at  Fambam  CaaHe,  SO 
jean  old,  it  if  45ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  4in.,  and  that  of  the  bead  SDIt ;  at  Oarc- 
mont,  it  i«  dOa  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft. ;  at  Nutadd,  tt  It  MIL 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  17  ft.  In  Suues.  at  Wettdean,  11  jean  planted,  it  ia  14  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  tite  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  8  ft.  In  Bedfordahire,  at  Southill,  82  years  planted, 
it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  18  yean  planted,  it  Is  15  ft.  hlgli.  In  DenMghahire,  at 
Llanbede  Hall,  15  years  planted,  it  is  21  ft.  high.  In  Staflhrdahire,  at  Teddesley  Park,  14  yean 
ulanted,  it  is  14  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coomb  Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  SI  ft.  bigli.  In 
Worcestenhire,  at  Croomc^  30  jrean  fdanted,  it  is  90  ft.  high.  ~  In  Scotland.  In  the  coTinwa  of 
Edinburgh,  at  Oosford  House,  14  yean  planted,  it  ia  10  ft.  nigh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  AuchcncniiTC!^  40 
years  planted,  it  U  iO  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Tsymouth,  it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at 
Callendar  Park,  it  is  93  ft.  high.  —  In  Ireland.  In  the  environs  of  Dublin,  in  the  Otaaaerin  Bota- 
nic Garden,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  15ft.  high  ;  at  Cypress  Grove,  it  is  15ft.  hi^  —  In  Franoe.  At 
Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  35  yean  planted,  it  is  96  ft.  high ;  at  Scfaux,  10  yean  planted,  it  Is 
soft.  high.  In  the  BoUnlc  Garden  at  Toulon,  36  yean  planted,  it  is  S9 ft.  high ;  at  Nantca,  in  tbe 
nurM»ry  of  M.  Nerrieret,  40  yean  oki,  it  is  S9ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in. ;  at  Avnadies, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is  29  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the 
head  16  ft.  — In  Hanover,  In  the  Gottingen  Botanic  Garden,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  fttm  8  ft:  to 
IG  ft.  high.  —  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Univentty  Botanic  Garden.  35  yean  planted,  it  b 
30  ft.  high  ;  at  BrUck  on  the  Loytha,  40  years  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high.  —  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  at 
Sans  Souci,  90  yean  planted.  It  ii  20  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Pfauen-Insel,  6  yean  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  — 
In  Sweden,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  —  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  M  yean  pUntad, 
it  is  20  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statulics,    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  6if. 
each ;  at  fioliwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

$  iii.  Cyparissa. 
5.  T.  cu PRKssoi^DEs  L,    The  Cypress-like,  or  African,  Arbor  Vitse. 

identification.    Wilid.  So  Pi.,  4.  p.  5ia  ;  Lin.  Mant,  125. ;  Thunli. 

Prod.,  Ua  i  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  1& ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  Sl,  5. 

p.  322. 
Sunon^me.    T.  aphf  11a  Barm.  Prodr.,  27. 
Engraving.    Our  Jig.  231&  of  the  natural  siae. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Branch  lets  round.  Leaves  imbri- 
cated in  4  rows,  oblong,  depressed,  smooth. 
Cones  globose,  somewhat  4-angled.  (  WUld.^  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced 
into  Kew  Gardens,  by  Dr.  Koxburgh,  in  1799. 
Fig.  2316.>  of  the  natural  size,  is  from  a  specimen 
of  a  young  plant  which  bears  the  name  of  Thuja 
cupressoides  in  some  of  the  nurseries;  but,  i|b 
none  of  the  plants  exceed  2  ft.  in  height,  and  very 
little  is  known  of  their  origin,  the  correctness  of 
the  application  of  the  name  may  reasonably  be 
doubted. 

t  6.  T.  pb'nsilis  Lamb.    The  pensile  Arbor  Vita. 

Utm^cnttvn.    Staunt  Enbast.,  p.  498. ;  Lamtk.  Tin.,  9.,  No.  6S. 


CHAP.  CXtll. 


CONrFEIIS.      Thu'ja- 


Sfw.  Chir.,4c.    LfitMillcmi 


I.  Conn  cbanl*.  Sutam 


wiDfHl  It  aitipe^[Lamb4 

t   7.  T.  pe'ndula  Lamb.     The  pendulc 
Utntl/Lxtiaii.    Lusb.  Pin.,  cd.  £.,&!.  67. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  opposite  and  de- 
cttssating,  spreading,  lanceolate,  mut^rouu- 
late,  keeliHl,  somewliBt  distant.  Cones 
globose.  Scales  convex,  smooth.  Branch- 
es filiform,  pendulous.  (Loni.  Pin.,  ii, 
I.  67.J  Branches  very  long,  hanjfing  *> 
down  in  the  most  graceful  manner;  light  , 
green.  Cones  globose,  about  the  size  of 
a  wild  cberrj',  6-valved ;  talves  roundish, 
very  thick,  fungous,  externally  convex, 
smooth.  A  native  of  Tartary,  probably, 
Mr.  Lambert  tliinka,  from  that  part  of  it 
which  is  included  within  the  Chinese  em- 
pire; as  it  is  nearly  related  to  T*.  p^nsilis, 
which  is  known  to  come  from  that  part 
ofTartary.  Mr.  Lambert's  plant  was  kept 
in  the  conservatory  at  Boyton;  and  he 
says,  writing  in  1832,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  Europe.  He  re- 
ceived it  from  Messra.  Loddiges,  and  has  since  given  it  to  Mr.  Anderson  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  where  it  is  kept  in  the  green-house ;  and. 
when  we  saw  it  in  1837,  it  was  about  61^.  high.  Cuttings  hare  been 
struck  from   the    plants  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  they   have 


Mood  at  Dropiuore  in  the  open  air  for  two  or  three  tt 
cupressinous  plant,  without  a  name,  evi- 
dently of  the  same  species  as  that  at 
Chelsea,  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  which, 
in  December,  tB37,  was  upwards  of  10  ft. 
high.  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1830,  is  said  to 
have  rect^ised  this  plant  as  a  native  of 
Nepal,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  it  a  name.  In  1836  it  bore  fruit, 
which,  Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  eJuniperus;  and  indeed 
we  have  little  doubt,  from  the  foliage  of 
the  plant,  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  either 
a  yuniperus  or  a  Cupressus ;  at  all  events, 
we  do  not  think  it  can  be  a  CThuja, 
two-edged  branchlcts  beingin  our  opinion 
essential  to  that  genus.  But  whether  a 
Cupressus  or  a  .Ainiperus,  or,  what  is  not 
unlikely,  worthy  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  genus,  this  plant  deserves  to  be 
extensively  cultivated,  and  mtroduced  into 
every  collection.  Its  long,  slender,  pen- 
dulous shoots  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
branches  of  any  other  species  of  Cupressin 
sidered  as  that  of  a  juniper,  does  not,  in 
mountable  barrier  to  the  identification  of  the 
figured  by  Lambert,  since  the  berried  appearani 


There  is 


and  the  fruit,  though  oon- 

'  o:)inion,  present  an  insur- 

plant  with  the  one 

Jimfpenis  is  merely 
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owing  to  the  scales  which  compose  the  cone  beinff  more  closely  adpressed 
than  they  are  in  Cupr^sus.  In  some  species  of  /unf penis,  and  in  some 
individual  berries  of  other  species,  such  as  «/.  phcenicea,  J,  drupacea,  &c., 
the  scales  appear  cjuite  distinct,  and  they  terminate  in  homy4ookmg  prickles 
or  appendages,  which  give  the  fruit  fiilly  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  Cu- 
I  presbus  as  of  a  Jiiniperus. 

App.  i.     Species  not  stifflciently  known  to  be  referred  to  any  rf 

the  preceding  Sections* 

T.  fiUfirmU  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  arbo- 
retum, but  they  are  too  small  to  enable  us  to  determine  anything  respecting 
them. 

T.  dUobrhta  Lin.  SuppL,  p.  480,  Thunbu  Jap.,  p.966L»  WiUd.  So.  PL,4l  pi  S09.,  lamlk  FiM.. 
ed.  9.,  t.  68w,'fh>m  a  tpectmen  in  RBrnpfer't  herbarium,  at  the  BrCtiih  Mmeum  j  Qmmi,  vnlfo  Fi 
noki,  and  Ibuki,  KaempL  Ameen.,  p.  884.  Bxanchlets  S^ged.  Cone*  Muarroee.  Leave*  broad^ 
ovate,  obtuse,  imbricated  in  S  rows,  white,  and  hollowed  beneath.  ^Lasith.  fin.)  A  large,  loftf, 
and  very  handsome  tree.  Branchlets  ^m  numerous,  alternate,  flattened,  irregulaiiy  divided. 
Leaves  Imbricated  in  3  rows,  ovate,  obtuse,  tnick,  much  larger  than  in  the  other  species ;  oonvex 
above,  of  a  beautiful  green,  shining,  furrowed  in  the  middle  ;  Iconcav^  margined,  and  white 
beneath.  Cones  squarrose.  A  native  of  Jaoan,  where  Thunberg  observed  it  in  the  oountriei  cf 
Oygawa  and  Fakonia,  between  Bliaco  and  Jedo.  and  found  it  planted  along  the  high  road  on  the 
hill  of  Fakonia.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  tree  of  vast  neight  and  dimensions,  the  most  beautiftil  of  all  the 
evergreen  tribe,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  Mr.  Lambert  states  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  its 
being  perfectly  hardy. 

other  Specie*.  There  are  various  names  in  nursery 'catalogues,  but  the  plants  to  which  they  are 
applied  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  already  described,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  oomddcr 
themdutioct 


Genus  X. 


iiffi 


CAXLITRIS  Vent.    The  Callitris.    Lin.  SysL  Monoe'cia  Monadtiphia. 

Ideniifieation.    Voit  Dec.  Nov.  Gen. ;  R.  Brown  in  Lift. ;  Richd.  Mim.  sur  let  Conlftres,  pi  UL 
Synonyme*.    Thi^Ja,  part  of,  Lm. ;  F^n^Ua  Bliibel  M£m  Mua. 

Description^  &c.  Evergreen  low  trees,  natives  of  Africa  and  Australia,  and 
requiring,  in  England,  the  protection  of  a  green-house.  This  genus  was  esta- 
blished n*om  the  7h6ja  articulata  of  Desfontaines.  It  differs  n'om  the  genus 
Thuja  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female  catkins  constantly  from  4  to  6,  alt 
opening  like  the  valves  of  a  regular  pericarp ;  and  in  having,  at  the  base  of 
each  of  these  scales,  a  number  of  seeds  winged  on  the  margin. 

1  1.  C.  QUADRivA^LVis  Vent.    The  four-valved  Callitris. 

Jdentifieaiion.    Venteoat,  Dec  Nov.  Gen. ;  Rich.  M£m.  sur  les  Conifgres,  p.  46. 

Synomtnut.    Th&ja  articuUiU  De^f.  AtL,  ^  p.  S5S.,  Arb.  et  Arbriu.,  8.  p.  576.,  WUU,  Sp,  A,  4. 

p.  509.,  N.  Du  Ham.t  3.  p.  15. ;  CupreHUs  frfictu  quadriv&lvi  Shaw  4ffie.,  No.  188L.  icon,  i 

Thuja  str6bilis  tctragbnis,  Ac.  VaJU.  Symb.,  S.  p.  9& 
Engraving*.    Shaw,  L  c,  icon. ;  Vahl  Symb.,  1 48. ;  Desf.  Atl.,  2. 1 252.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  3. 1 5.,  Lad& 

BoL  Cab.,  t.  844.,  and  our^.  2319.  from  specimens  received  from  U.  Otto  of  Berlin. 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  flattened,  articulate.  Female  catkin  tetragonal,  with  4 
oval  valves,  each  furnished  with  a  point,  and  2  of  which  bear  seeds.  (Derfi) 
A  low  tree;  a  native  of  Barbary.  Introduced  in  1815,  and  flow^enng 
from  February  to  May. 

Description,  ^c,  A  tree^  attaining  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  20  (L,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  situation  in  whicn  it  grows,  with  a  trunk  from  1  fL  to  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  Branches  forming  an  open  angle  with  the  trunk,  with  nume- 
rous smaller  shoots,  flattened,  striated,  articulated,  fragile,  and  of  a  green 
colour.  Articulations  enlarged  at  their  summit ;  about  3  lines  in  breadth,  and 
from  9  to  10  lines  in  length.  Leaves  very  small ;  straight,  unequal,  and  mn- 
cronate,  with  very  small  glands  at  their  base.    Flowers  monaeciotu.    Male 


CHAP,  cxiii.  coni'fkr*.    ca'llitris.  2*6S 

oOkio  B  naall  cone,  lomewbat 

pendent,  obtUKl;  tetragoDal. 

Scales  dupoKd  in  four  tanks, 

pedjculate,      buckler-sliBped, 

and  of  ft  pole  vellow.    Anthers 

3  or  i  at  the  bue  of  each 

scale ;       aetsile,      somewhat 

rounded.    Female  catkins  k 

litary,   and   utualed    at    th 

■UDimil.  of  the  branches.  Cone 

tetragonal,  with  obtuse  an- 

^ea;  scales  4,  woody,  thick, 

neart-ahaped,  hollowed  longi- 
tudinal]}' on    their   exterior 

siir&ce,  convex  on  the  inte- 
rior, and  open  from  the  base 
to  the  summit;  the  two  large 
opposite  scales  beariug  Beeds, 
and  the  two  small  ones  sterile. 

Seeds  few,   small,  and   with 

a  wing  at  the  aide.  A  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  other  uncultivated  hill* 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  vhere  it  was  discovered  by  Desfontainea,  and  seeds  sent 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  about  IT96.  The  trees  seen  by  Desfontainea  in  Al- 
giers were  only  from  15  ti.  to  80  ft.  hish ;  hut  BrousBonet  states  that  he  had 
aeen  larger  ones  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  Ii\  the  climate  of  Paris,  it 
requires  the  protection  of  the  conservatory  during  winter.  In  the  can- 
serratory  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  at  Berhn,  there  is  a  plant  15  tt.  high, 
which  flowers  and  fruits  every  year,  but  the  seeds  do  not  germinate.  Ql- 
Utria  quadrivMvis  was  introduced  into  England  in  1B15;  and  there  are  plants 
at  Messrs,  Loddiges's,  where,  trained  against  the  wall  of  one  of  their  green- 
house, it  grows  vigorously,  end  in  January,  183!,  flowered  for  tiie  first 
time  in  this  country.  There  are  also  plants  !n  some  other  collections, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common.  In  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  accordiiu 
to  BrousBonet,  this  tree  produces  the  gum  sandarach  of  commerce.  ThS 
substance  is  in  tears,  clear,  shining,  diaphanous,  of  a  whitish  yellow,  and  free 
from  impurities.  Dissolved  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  it  produces  a  delicate  varnish, 
— ily  scratched;  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  forms  a  very  superior  kind  of 
jDce,end  is  applied  to  paper  and  parchment  to  make  them  bear  ink.  It  was 
Tor  a  long  time  thought  that  the  gum  sandarach  was  obtained  from  some  species 
of  Junipema.  Captain  S.  £.  Cook,  in  bis  Skelchei  in  Spam,  vol.  ii.,  has  brought 
to  light  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  of  the  celebrated 
moaque,  now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  built  in  the  ninth  century 
was  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.  It  had  been  previously  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  larch,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  ^erce,  which  is  applied 
to  the  wood  of  Cdllitris  quadriviilvis  b  Spain  and  Bar bary,  to  the  Latin  word 
larir!  whence  the  EngUsh  word  larch.  The  larch,  however,  is  not  found  in  any 
port  of  Spain.  After  carefully  examinine  the  wood  in  question,  and  comparing 
tt  with  the  timber  of  the  roots  of  the  Alhambra,  the  Alcaza,  or  Royal  Palace 
of  Seville,  and  other  remains  of  the  Moors  in  Andalusia,  the  roofs  of  which 
are  of  the  P\tna  Pfnea,  or  stone  pine,  once  extensively  grown  in  Andalusia, 
Captain  Cook  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  origin  of  the  timber  of  the 
mosque  must  be  soiight  elsewhere,  and  that  it  was  not  of  any  Spanish  or  even 
European,  tree.  "  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  subject  had  been  undergoing 
investigation  about  the  same  time  in  Afiica.  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the  BritisE 
consul  at  Tangier,  had,  by  tracing  the  Aratnc  etymologv  of  the  word  alrrix, 
by  availing  himself  of  the  extensive  botanical  researches  of  the  late  Mr. 
Schawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the  accounts  of 
the  resident  Moors,  mode  out  that  the  alerce  was  the  Tiii^a  articulsta, 
Detf.  (Cillitris  quadrivilvis  VaU.),  which  grows  on  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
1v 


e 
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Ticinity  of  Tangier.  In  corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plank  of  the  timber  ia 
question  was  transmitted  to  London.  This  plank,  which  is  still  in  tiie  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  Regent  Street,  is  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter ;  and 
Captain  Cook  says  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  identity  with  the  parts 
of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at  Cordova  which  he  examined.  It  is  highly 
balsamic  and  odoriferous;  the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  mvages  of 
insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this  species  was  employed, 
whenever  it  could  be  procured,  in  the  construction  of  their  religious  edifices. 
Captain  Cook  adds  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  species, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Italian  cypress  (Cupr^ssus  sempervbeoa)  and  the 
jumper  of  the  south  of  Europe  (Junmerus  phoenicea),  should  not  be  aa  hardy 
as  its  congeners,  which  are  natives  ofsimilar  latitudes,  and  which  grow  as  weU 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe."  {GartL  Mag., 
xiii.  p.  523.)  He  therefore  strongly  recommends  a  trial  of  the  tree  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country.  At  present,  plants  are  rather  scarce,  but  th^  m^t 
easily  be  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by  importing  seeds  from  Morocco. 

t  C.  FothergilRy  ?  Cliprtous  FothergiUt.  There  are  youne  plants  of  this 
name  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  which  in  general 
appearance  resemble  the  common  evergreen  cypress. 

t  C7.  triquetral  Ciipr^Nius  tHquetra  uodd,  Cat,^  ed«  1836,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in  1820.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  also  at  Elvaston  Castle,  where  it  has  stood  out  three  years, 
and  appears  quite  hardy, 

t  C,  (Mprettifirmis  Vent.,  Lond.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  490.,  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  mtroduced  in  1826*  There  are  small  plants  of  it  in  various  nor- 
series.  # 

1  C  macroitdchym  Hort.    There  is  a  plant  at  Elvaston  Castle. 

App.  L  Species  ofCdliitris  Natives  of  Australia^  and  noiyei 

introduced  into  Britain. 

C.  rkomb8idea  R.  Brown,  Rich.  Conit,  p.  47.  pi.  118.  Na  1.  A  low  tree,  with  the  habit  of  a 
eypreti,  and  thin  articulated  branches.  The  leaTei  are  imbricated,  and  dosdy  adpneaid  to  Uw 
branch.  The  female  catkina  are  amaU,  wlicarj,  and  terminal.  It  i»  a  nattve  of  New  HoUaad, 
whence  apecimeni  were  brought  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  communicated  by  him  to  H.  lUdiard. 

C.  obl&nga  Rich.  Mdm.  lur  let  Conif.,  p.  49.  pL  18.  Ka  9L,  C.  ftutkbsa  A  AmM,  haa  the  nut 
dry  and  opening,  like  that  of  the  preceding  qiedet,  but  mochlaiiar.    ItisanatiTeof  nut  ~ 
and  qpedmena  were  brought  bone  by  Mr.  R.  Brown. 

Genus  XL 


fflfflffl 


CUPRE'SSUS  L.    Thb  Ctprbss.    Lm.  Syn.  monoe'cm  Monadelphia. 

lOtm^fieathn.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1079L ;  Reich.,  1177.  {  Sebrcb.  146& ;  6«tB.,  t  91.  i  TtauiL,  t  SHl 

Jon.  41S. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2. 
SMonyiMA.    Cjprte.  Fir. ;  Cypreue,  G€r. ;  Cipreaao,  Ifal, ;  Ciproate,  Port. ;  Cyproa,  AnvaHan. 
DeHvatkm.   According  to  some,  from  kmo,  to  produce,  and  pan$o$,  nearly  regrmbUng ;  in  aUotloa  t^ 

the  regularity  of  the  branchea ;  or  from  (^Hni$aiUj  a  beantifUl  youth  of  the  laland  of  Ccoi,who  waa 

changed  into  a  cypreM ;  or,  according  to  othera,  fran  the  lale  of  Cj^pnu,  where  one  apedei  ef  the 

tree  wai  fbund  In  abundance. 

Description.    Evergreen  low  trees  ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America ;  remarkable  for  the  fine  grain  and  durability  of  their  wood. 

t  1.  C.  sEMPBRTi^RRNs  Zr.    The  eommott^  or  evergreen,  Cypreaa^ 

4. 5IL  i  Rail  Hiat.  1406L ;  Oouan  Mon&,  49&.  (  Mill  Diet^  Na  L  ; 

Hort.  l]nk,S8&i 
1  HaSBL,  ai  p.  8. » 

^  „  ,  .  pyramidtila  BoH.  s  Cyprte  pyramidal,  Cyprte  ordinaire,  A>.  |  g^toetae  CypraitCB- 

baum,  Oer.  s  the  Ilalian  Cypresa. 
Engravfngt.    IHnd.  Brit,  t  155. ;  N.  Du  Haib.,  3. 1 1. ;  Ldb.  Icon,  8.  p.  Stt. ;  BlMlnMU*a  liB*i« 
IS?. ;  our  iSg.  2asa ;  and  the  platea  of  thia  tree  in  our  1«U  Volume. 


CHAP.  CXIII.  CONl  tEllX.      rUPRK'SSUS. 


_Kc.  Ciar^  J^c.    Branclilets  quadranguliu-.    Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows, 
obtuse,  adpressed,  convex.      Cones  globose  ;  scales  niucic.     Branches 
straight.  (WUM.)     An  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Intrmluced  before  1548. 
Vmietiei. 

t  C.  (.  I  ttriela  Mill.  Diet.,  Cn>r£8  mile,  Fr,,  has  the  branches  upright, 
and  closelj'  pressed  towards  the  trunk  ;  and  is  the  most  comnion 
fonn  of  the  species.  (  See  the  plate  of  C,  setnpervlrens  in  our  last 
Volume.) 
3  C.  I.  2hoHgontdUt  Mill  Diet.;  C.  horizont&lis  A'.  Ditffam..3.  p.  G.; 
C  eip&nsB  Sort.  Par. ;  has  the  branches  spreadbg.  { See  the  plate 
of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.)  In  the  Nouv.  Du  uamil,  it  is  slated 
that  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  horizontal  cjpresa,  which  is 
quite  a  distinct  speciea,  received  from  the  Levant,  m  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Mootpelier,  which  has  borne  seeds,  from  which  young 
plants  iniite  true  to  tbe  parent  have  been  raised.  There  is  a  tree 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  is  named  C.  a.  hori- 
zontalis,  12  ft.  high,  and  received  about  ISEd,  from  GodeAvy,  near 
Paris  J  and  another  named  C.  horizontalis,  recaved  from  Audibert's 
Nursery,  in  the  southof  Prance,  also  in  1825,  but  which  is  only  6ft. 
high.  Mr.  Uordon  considers  them  to  be  quite  distinct ;  but  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  same.  There  is,  also,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  a  cypress,  received  from  Mesan.  Audtbert  in 
1836,  under  the  name  of  C.  eipinsa ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  C.  exp&nsa  Horl,  Par.,  and  it  is  at  present  too  small,  for  ua 
to  determine  whether  it  is  the  same  as  M.  Audibnt'sChorixontilis, 


general  appearance  the  Lombardy  poplar;  but,  even  in  its  native  country, 
rarely  rising  ^tove  the  height  of  bO  ft.  or  60  ft.,  though  it  is  sometimes  found 
nntcb  higher.  Its  frond-like  branchlets  are  dichotomous,  and  are  closely  covered 
with  very  Huall  imbricated  leaves,  which,  when  old,  become  more  distinct, 
diver^n^,  and  ■harp.fiointed :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  smooth,  shining, 
and  persistent,  remaining  on  the  tree  for  5  or  6  years.  The  male  catkins  are 
yellowiBh,about31ineslong,and  very  numerous.  The  female  catkins  are  much 
fewer,  aodofaraundish.oblongform.  The  cone,  or  nut,  which  was  called  by 
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Varro  galbulut,  is  from  1  in.  to  1 J  in.  in  diameter,  sesaley  and  generally  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  on  the  sides  or  at  the  eztremides  of  the  branches ;  it  ripens 
during  the  winter,  and  opens  with  the  first  warmth  of  sprii^.  The  cone  is 
composed  of  large,  angular,  corky  scales,  slightly  conrex  on  the  outside, 
streaked  in  rays,  and  mucronate  in  the  centre;  becoming  woody  and  se- 
parating when  ripe ;  on  the  inside,  ending  in  a  thick  angular  peduncle,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  adhere  4  little  nuts,  which  are  bony,  oboTate,  compressed, 
or  irregularly  angular,  and  covered  with  a  thin  membranaceous  skin  of  a  dun 
colour.  The  seed  is  of  a  bay  colour,  and  of  a  linear-oblong  shape.  The 
wood  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  fine  close  grain,  very  doivUe,  and 
of  a  beautiful  reddish  hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses.  Da  Hamel  says 
that  he  has  observed  on  the  bark  of  voung  cypresses  small  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  gum  tragacanth,  and  that  he  nas  seen  bees  taking  great  pains 
to  detach  these  particles,  probably  to  supply  the  |;lutinous  matter  used  by 
them  in  forming  their  combs.  The  rate  of  growth,  m  the  climate  of  London, 
will  average,  for  the  first  8  or  10  years,  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6 in.  a  year;  after 
which  the  tree  grows  more  slowly;  and,  when  it  has  attained  its  fidl  size,  and 
is  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high,  it  will  live  many  years  without  any  percept- 
ible increase  in  dimensions.  The  largest,  and  probably  also  the  oldest,  ever- 
green cypresses  in  the  environs  of  London,  are  at  Syon,  where  there  is  one 
tree  (probably  one  of  those  planted  there  by  Dr.  Turner,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V IIL)  upwards  of  52  ft.  high.  A  tree,  probably  conteroporar)'  with 
this,  is  now  in  ruins  in  the  park  at  Ditton,  near  Windsor,  said  to  have  been 

Clanted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  trunk  is  8  ft.  in  circumference; 
ut  the  head  and  branches  are  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  There 
are  some  very  fine  specimens  atCrooroe,of  two  of  which 
JSgs.  2321.  and  2322.  are  portraits,  kindly  presented  to 
us  by  Miss  Radclifie  of  Worcester.  Fig.  2321.  is  a 
portrait  of  C,  s.  horizontalis,  which,  in  1836,  after 
Deing  30  years  planted,  was  65  ft.  high ;  and  J^.  2328. 
is  a  portrait  of  one  of  several  trees  of  C  s.  stricta, 
which,  after  being  40  years  planted,  was  35  ft.  hidi. 
The  lai^est,  the  oldest,  and,  doubtless,  the  most  cde- 
brated  evergreen  cypress  in  the  world,  is  that  at  Soma,  in  Lorn- 
hardy,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  p.  169.,  and  of  which  a 
s»i  portrait  and  the  history  will  be  given  in  a  fiiture  page. 
Geography.  The  common  evergreen  cypress  is  a  native  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago;  particularly  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus.  It 
is  also  a  native  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  of  Persia  and  Ana  Blinor. 
It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  introduced 
into  that  country  from  Greece,  and  first  planted  there  in  the  environs  of  Ta- 
rentum.  Desfontaines  states  that  he  has  seen  it  growing  on  Mount  Atlas, 
and  in  some  of  the  gardens  at  Algiers.  It  was  found  in  great  abundance  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  also,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  BtUe,  on  Mount  Sion.  It 
flourishes  in  various  soils  and  surfaces,  fi'om  moist  bottoms  to  dry  rocky  preci- 
pices ;  but  it  is  always  found  of  largest  size  in  soils  which  are  de^  and  suidy, 
rather  dry  than  moist,  somewhat  sheltered,  and  at  no  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Hittortf.  The  upright  cypress  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  m  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  :  — *'  I  am  exalted  like  the  cedar  in  Lebaiaon,  and  like  a  cypress 
on  Mount  Sion.*'  The  gopher  wood,  of  which  the  aik  was  made,  is  also  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  cypress.  This  tree  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  made  their  mummy-caaea 
of  the  wood.  Theophrastus  states  that  it  grew  naturally  in  the  Isle  of  Crete, 
on  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  (Hist.,  lib.  iv.  c.  1 .) ;  and  that  it  would 
not  thrive  in  situations  that  were  too  warm.  He  adds  that  those  who  wish 
to  have  the  cypress  flourish,  must  procure  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus  for  it  to  grow  in.  (Lib.  v.  c.  2.^  Thucydides  says  that  the  Greeks 
who  died  for  their  country  had  their  asnes  preserved  in  cypress. 
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to  Theophrastus,  it  was  dedicated  to  Pluto ;  because  the  tree,  when  cut  down, 
never  throws  up  suckers ;  and  hence  also,  perhaps,  the  custom  mentioned  by 
Horace,  of  shutting  up  in  the  tomb  with  tlie  dead  a  branch  of  cypress,  and 
enveloping  the  body  in  its  fronds ;  though  some  suppose  it  to  have  originated 
in  the  supposition  that  the  balsamic  odour  of  the  cypress  would  neutralise  the 
infectious  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  corpse.  Among  the  Romans, 
many  authors  mention  this  tree.  Plinv  tells  several  extraordinary  stories 
respecting  the  durability  of  its  wood ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol, 
which  was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  600  vears,  without  showing 
the  slightest  symptom  of  decay ;  and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  which  were  also  of  cypress,  when  400  years  old,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  new.  He  also  says  that,  in  his  time,  the  wood  was  used 
for  many  rural  purposes,  particularly  for  vine-props,  for  which  the  wood  of 
the  horizontal  variety  was  preferred.  He  adds  that  the  plantations  of  cy- 
press were  cut  down  every  13  years,  for  poles,  rafters,  and  joists ;  which  made 
the  wood  so  profitable,  that  a  plantation  of  cypress  was  thought  a  sufficient 
marriage  portion  for  a  daughter;  and,  hence,  the  tree  was  sometimes  called 
"  dos  fiiis."  (Pim^  lib.  xvi.  c.  33.)  In  another  place,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Romans  made  verdant  walls  of  cypress  in  their  gardens ;  and  also  that  they 
clipped  the  entire  trees  into  a  variety  of  forms,  so  as  to  represent  a  chase,  a 
fleet  of  ships,  and  numerous  other  fancies.  He  adds  that,  in  his  time,  there 
were  standing  at  Rome  some  cypresses  that  were  more  ancient  than  the  city 
Itself.  Plato  had  his  code  of  laws  engraved  on  cypress  wood,  as  being  more 
durable  than  brass.  Vitruvius  and  Martial  also  speak  of  the  great  dura- 
bility and  beauty  of  cypress  timber.  Columella  mentions  the  various  rural 
uses  of  the  cypress  wood;  and  Cato  (De  Re  Rusiica)  gives  directions  for 
making  plantations  of  cypress  trees,  recommending  the  planters  to  procure 
the  seed  from  Tarentum.  The  odour  of  the  cypress  was  thought  so  balsamic, 
that  the  Eastern  phvsicians  used  to  send  those  of  their  patients  who  had  weak 
lungs  to  the  Isle  of  Crete.  In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  tree  frequently 
mentioned.  Leon  Alberti,  a  celebrated  Florentine  architect  of  the  fifteentn 
century,  tells  us  that  he  found  the  wood  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  submerged 
1300  years,  and  which  was  perfectly  sound,  to  be  principally  of  cypress.  The 
doors  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  that  of  Eugene  IV .  (that  is,  above  1 100  fean\  were  of  cypress,  and  were 
found,  when  removed  by  Pope  Eugene,  to  give  place  to  brass,  to  be  perfectly 
sound.  The  popes,  in  tne  middle  ages,  were  buned  in  co£Bns  of  cypress  wood, 
from  the  belief  that  it  would  never  decay.  The  Turks  plant  cypress  trees  in 
tbdr  cemeteries,  one  at  each  end  of  the  grave,  when  they  inter  their  dead ;  and 
these  are  so  numerous  at  Scutari,  that  the  cemetery  there  (seej^.  2323.)  re- 
sembles one  vast  forest  of  cypress.  This  magnificent  burying-ground  extends 
for  miles  in  length ;  and,  among  high  and  turbaned  tombstones,  gold-lettered 
inscriptions,  and  graves  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  tall  evergreen  cypress 
has  a  very  striking  effect.  (Alex.  TVar.,  p.  240.)  The  cemetery  at  Pera  (see 
fg*  2324.)  is  on  a  comparatively  level  surface :  it  is  of  ereat  extent,  bordered 
by  tht  sea,  and  thickly  set,  in  many  places,  with  Turkish  monuments,  shaded 
by  cypress  trees. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  upright  and  spreading  cypresses  are  the' 
same,  or  two  distinct  kinds,  has  lon^  engaged  the  attention  of  botanists.  Theo- 
phnfttns  says  that  they  degenerate  into  each  other,  and  both  bear  seeds  alike. 
Pliny  supposes  C  s.  horizontklis  to  be  the  male,  and  C,  s.  stricta  to  be  the  female; 
and  his  opinion  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  earlier  botanists. 
Gerard  calls  the  upright,  the  tame  cypress ;  and  the  spreading,  the  wild ;  but 
Johiison,in  his  edition  of  Qerard,seems  to  have  supposed  the  upright  cypress  to 
have  been  made  so  by  art.  Miller,  writing  nearly  a  century  later,  appears  to  be 
almost  of  the  same  opinion,  as  he  says :  *'  The  cypresses  were  formerly  planted 
in  the  borders  of  pleasure^srounds,  and  kept  shorn  into  a  pyramidal  or  conic 
form ;  and  some  people,  believing  them  to  be  subject  to  be  killed  if  they  cut 
them,  tied  them  up  with  cords  into  a  pyramidal  figure,  which  form  they  are 
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naturally  diipoced  to  grow  in ;  but  this  wioding  them  about  prevented  tbe  air 


from  entering  the  inward  parts  oF  the  branches,  ho  that  the  leaves  decayed, 
and  became  uougfacly,  and  neatly  retarded  their  growth,"  Lamarck,  Des- 
fontaines,  and  lome  other  French  writo's,  assert  that,  if  the  seed  of  rither 
Taricty  be  iown,  the  produce  will  consist  partly  of  both  kinds  ;  but  M.  Fou- 
geraux,  in  a  raenoir  read  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societyof  Paris,  ia  1766, 
asaerts  that  he  has  sown  the  teeda  of  both  varieties  repeatedly,  and  has  slways 
found  them  come  true.  He  adds  that  the  spreading  cypress  is  hardiv,  and 
furnishes  wood  "f  a  better  quality,  from  the  air  getting  free  access  among  the 
branches,  which  it  cannot  do  in  the  upright  variety.    Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Notes 


project  as  horizon  taUy  as  th 
blea  a  pine  than  a  cvpress.  It  is  in  great  abundance,  mixed  with  C.  semper- 
virens,  in  all  the  Turkish  ceineteries.  Whenever  a  Turk  of  respectability 
buries  oae  of  his  fiunily,  he  plants  a  young  cypress  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
as  wdl  because  its  aromatic  resin  qnalides  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  place,  as 
because  its  evergreen  foliage  is  an  emblem  of  ioi mortality." 

The  exact  date  of  the  mtroduction  of  the  cypress  into  England  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  Turner  mentions  it  as  "  growing  plenteously  at  Syon,    in  tbe  edition 
I  of  his  Nameiof  Ilerba  which  was  published  in  1548,  when  Turner  was  phy- 

I  rician  at  Syon;  and  Gerard,  writing  in  1597, mentions  that  there  are  trees  of 

it  at "  Syon,  a  pUce  neere  London,  sometime  a  house  of  nunnes.    It  growcth 
also  at  Greenwich,  and  at  other  places,  and  likewise  at  Hampstead,  in  the 
I  garden  of  Mr.  Wade,  one  of  the  clerkes  of  Her  Miyestics  prive  counccU." 

I  (  Herb.,  1368.)    As  seeds  are  ripened  abundantly  in  England,  the  tree  has  long 

I  been  plentiful  in  British  nurseries;  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  so  exten- 

sively distributed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  suburban  villa  or  b  country  seat  in 
I  which  it  is  not  to  be  found.    In  France,  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  can  scarcely 

be  considered  as  hardy,  being  killed  to  the  ground  by  severe  winters.  It  is, 
however,  much  cultivated  there  in  pots  and  tubs,  for  the  decoration  of  p«r- 
iterres  and  apartments,  in  the  sunimcr  season.  In  this  case,  it  is  always  neatly 
tied,  so  an  to  insure  the  permanence  of  its  pyramidal  form.  In  the  south  of 
France,  as  at  Montpelier  for  example,  it  attains  a  large  size  ;  hut  in  the  north 
and  througliout  Germany,  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 
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HeraarhahU  Cvpreuet.  Perhops  the  oldest  tree  oT  which  there  is  aiij  neixA 
in  the  world  is  trie  cjpreag  of  Soma,  or  Sonima,  in  Lombard^.  Thin  celebnin 
tree,of  which^.  S31i5.  is  a  portrait  (from  an  original  drawing  kindljseal  to>» 
bj  Signor  Manetli  of  Monza),  ia  generally  supposed  to  have  been  plaaEed  ait 
year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  this  account  is  treated  with  great  re- 
verence by  the  inhubttants  of  that  part  of  Lombard^  where  it  grows ;  but  cbe 
Abb^  Beleze  informs  us  that  there  is  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  at  Milan.which 
proves  that  it  was  a  tree  b  the  time  of  Julius  CaCMr.  b.  c.  42.  (See  p.  109) 
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Hsured  for  us  h;  direction  or  Signnr  ManeCCi,  this  tree  was  found  to 
be  121  ft.  high,  and  )l3(t,  in  circumference  at  Ifl.  from  the  ground.  Besides 
its  great  age,  the  cypress  of  Soma  is  remarkable  for  having  been  wounded  by 
Francis  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  struck  his  sword  into  it,  in  his  despair  at  losing 
the  battle  of  Pavia;  and  for  having  been  respected  by  Napoleon,  who,  when 
lajins  down  the  plan  for  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  diverged  from  the 
straight  line  to  avoid  injuring  this  tree. 

The  cjqiress  of  Hafii,  near  Shiraz,  is  mentioned  by  several  writers.    Taver- 
nier,  in  IBG5,  says  that  it  required  four  men  to  embrace  it.     Chsrdin  also 
na  it ;  as  does  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1817.     This  tree  is  said  by 
o  have  been  planted  bythe  poet  himself;  and,  by  others,  to  have  arown 
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over  his  giave.  In  Ktempfer's  Amiemtalrt  Exotiae,&c.,  however,  there  ifl°given 
lepulchre  of  UaEz  (see  >^.  S3S6.),  from  a  Persian  drawing ;  and. 
e  description,  it  is  stated  that  H^iz,  who  died  in   1340,  was  buried  ir 


e  cemetery  shaded  by  poplars,  a  rare  tree  in  Persia;  and  that  the  wall 
I  surrounded  it  was  built  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  boundary  of 
the  cypress  grove  in  the  ai^oining  garden,  which  had  belonged  to  the  poet, 
and  was  bequeathed  by  bim  for  the  preservation  of  his  cemetery.  In  this 
garden,  protwbly,  was  the  celebrated  cypress  alluded  to  by  the  travellers. 
The  small  tombstones  shown  in  Jig.  S32^.  are  those  of  persons  who  wished 
to  be  buried  under  the  guardian  influence  of  the  poet. 

The  cypresses  of  Chaitreux  were  planted  by  Michael  Angel o ;  and  they  were 
sera  by  H.  Simon d,  who,  in  his   Travelt  through  Italy  in   1817,  visited  the 

E'den  of  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
oclesian  at  Rome.  There  are  three  trees,  all  nearly  the  same  size;  and 
the  ttuink  of  the  largest,  when  measured  by  M.  Sunond,  was  about  13  ft.  in 
circumference. 

Los  CypressoB  de  la  Reyna  Sultana  are  mentioned  by  Hunter  in  his  edition 
of  Evelyn  s  Syha,  and  by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  very  able  article 
on  the  cypress  in  the  AnnaUidela  Sodete  ifHortlcuUure  de  Pom,  vol.  xv.  These 
noble  trees  formed  an  avenue  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  the  Generalife  at 
Oransda;  and  under  their  shade  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada  is  said 
to  have  surprised  his  wife  with  one  of  the  Abencerages,  which  led  to  the 
massacre  of  thirty-six  princes  of  that  race.  These  treea  were  still  in  eiist> 
ence  in  1838,  when  (as  according  to  the  l^end,  they  were  large  trees  in  1490) 
they  must  have  been  nearly  400  years  old. 

The  oldest  and  largest  cypress  in  France  is  one  near  St.  Remy,  in  Pro- 
vence. When  measured  by  MM.  Audibert  and  Varrel,  in  October,  183S,  it 
was  SSft.  6  in.  high,  French  (above  60  fl.  English);  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  was  Ufl.  (ISft.  2in.),  and  of  the  heaJTSft.  (B2ft.  3in.).     This  tree 
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is  supposed  to  be  300  ^ears  old ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  Philip^  Infant  of 
Spain,  and  son  of  Philip  V.,  was  defeated  in  Italy,  in  1747,  the  rematna  of 
his  army  took  refuge  in  Provence,  and  22  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  bid  them- 
selves in  this  tree.  (Annales  de  la  Soc.  (PHori,  de  Parity  vol.  xv.  p.  41.) 

Poetical  and  mvtAological  AUutiom.  The  cypress  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  an  emblem  of  immortalit}*,  and,  as  such,  was  dedicated  to  the  dead. 
It  was  also  held  sacred  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.  It  was  esteemed  the 
emblem  of  immortality,  from  its  being  evergreen,  and  from  its  power  of  rising 
again  when  bent  down  bv  the  wind,  or  manual  force.  This  power  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  lines  from  Statius:  — 

**  The  uKHintaln  cypreH  thui,  that  firmly  ctood 
From  age  to  «ge,  the  cmpreM  of  the  wood. 
By  lome  strong  whiriirind't  audden  bUuit  declined. 
Bends  aidilng  down,  and  nod«  beflMre  the  wind ; 
The  deep  rooti  tremble  tin  the  blaat  blows  o'er. 
And  then  she  rises  stately  m  before;**  Haan**  SimtimK. 

The  ancient  poets  who  have  mentioned  this  tree  are  very  numeroua: 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  many  other  of  the   poets  of  antiquity, 
make  frequent  allusions  to  it.    Virgil  frequently  speaks  of  its  use  in  funeral 
iceremonies,  particularly  at  that  of  Misenus :  — 

"  logentem  stnixere  p^ram :  cui  ftonditaus  atria 
Intexunt  latera,  et  nrales  ante  cupressos 
Constituiint,  darorantque  super  ftitgentibua  armls.**  Mmtid.  vL  <1& 

**  And  first  with  massy  logs  tlie  pile  they  rear, 
Spreading  the  gloomy  fronds  above  with  cave. 
In  front,  the  tapering  cypress  rears  its  head, 
And  bears  the  shining  armour  of  the  dead.** 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  cypress  is  given  by  Ovid :  —  A  beautiful  f^a%^ 
the  favourite  q{  Apollo,  was  accustomed  to  come  every  day  to  be  fed  by  the 
^od,  or  his  faithful  attendant,  Cynarissus.  One  day,  the  youth  was  hurling 
his  spear  merely  for  exercise,  when,  unfortunately,  it  struck  and  killed  the 
6tag,  which  was  coming  bounding  from  the  forest  to  Cyparissus,  expecting  to 
be  caressed  as  usual.  The  youth's  grief  at  this  accident  was  so  great,  that 
Apollo  endeavoured  in  vain  to  comfort  him :  he  threw  himself  to  the  ground 
in  despair,  — 

"  Praying,  in  expiation  of  bis  crime. 
Thenceforth  to  mourn  to  aM  succeeding  time. 
And  now,  of  Mood  exhausted,  he  appean 
Drain*d  fa^  « tonent  of  continual  tears. 
The  fieshy  colour  in  his  bodT  Aides, 
A  greeniai  tloeture  all  his  luabs  invades. 
From  bis  fklr  head,  where  curling  ringlets  himg, 
A  tapering  bush,  with  splry  branches,  sprung. 
Whidi,  suflkmng  br  deorees.  Its  stem  extends, 
TUl  to  the  starry  skies  the  qilre  ascends. 


'iiii  to  the  starry  sues  the  qnre  ascec 
ApoQo  saw.  and  sadly  sighing,  cried. 
*  Be,  then,  for  ever  wnat  thy  prayer  ti 


implied. 
Bemoan'd  by  me,  in  ethers  grief  excite. 
And  still  preside  at  erery  ftinerat  rite.  *  **  Ono,  book  x. 

Claudian,  in  his  poem  of  the  Rape  of  Proierpme,  says  that  the  two  torches 
which  Ceres  employed  to  seek  her  daughter  were  not  pine  trees,  but  two 
cypresses,  which  grew  on  Mount  Etna. 
*  Tasso,  in  his  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  says,  — * 

**  Soiie  a  pari  col  sol^  ed  syli  stesao 
Seguir  la  porapa  ftineral  poi  voile; 
A  Dudon,  d*  odortfero  clprcsso, 
aimposto  hanoo  un  acpOlero  a  pl%  d*  «o  odle.**  Canto  liL 

The  following  lines  arc  by  De  Lille,  in  Les  Jardim ;  — 

"  Bt  tol.  triste  cyprb. 

Fiddle  ami  dee  merCa,  protccCeur  de  Icurs  cendrcs, 
Ta  tig^  chtee  au  oonir,  molanooHque  et  tendre, 
Laisae  la  joie  au  myrte,  et  la  gloire  au  laurier. 
Tu  n*est  point  Taitore  heureux  de  Tamant,  du  goeirler, 
Je  le  sais ;  ma|a  ton  deuil  compatit  4  nos  peinca,** 

Among  the  English  poets,  from  the  time  of  Spenser  to  the  present  day,  the 
allusions  to  the  cypress  are  Ytry  numerous.  Lord  Byron  says,  speakii^  of 
the  simoon :  — 
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"  Beneatb  whotc  widdy  watting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droom  to  death : 
Dark  tree!  still  ud  when  others'  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  conataut  mourner  of  the  dead.** 

Sir  Walter  Scott^s  ballad  in  Rokeby  is  well  known  :  — 

"  Oh»  lady  1  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 
Too  lirely  alow  the  lilies  light. 
The  varnish'd  holly 's  all  too  bright  \ 
The  mayflower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  : 
But,  lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me* 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypreu  tree.'* 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  cypress,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  much  used  by  the  ancients  for  all  purposes  which  required  durability ; 
and  Horace  says  that  whatever  they  thought  worthy  of  bdog  handed  down 
to  the  most  remote  posterity  was  preserved  in  the  wood  of  that  tree,  or  of  the 
cedar.  It  was  occasionally  used  for  building;  and  the  bridge  thrown  by  Semin^ 
mis  over  the  Euphrates  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  of  it.  The  Romans  used 
the  wood  of  the  wild,  or  spreading,  cypress,  which  they  called  citron  wood,  for 
beds  and  tables ;  and  it  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  numerous  spots  and  figures, 
from  which  the  tal)les  made  of  it  were  called  merua  l^grnue  etprnthermte.  It  was 
used  in  the  funeral  ceremonies ;  and,  when  any  one  was  dead,  it  was  placed  at 
the  door,  or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house  in  which  the  body  lay.  Evelyn 
enumerates  many  purposes  to  which  the  wood  of  the  cypress  was  applied : 
—  *<  What  the  uses  of  this  timber  are  for  chests  and  other  utensils,  harps,  and 
divers  other  musical  instruments  (it  being  a  sonorous  wood,  and  therefore  em- 
ploved  for  organ-pipes,  as  heretofore  for  supporters  of  vines,  poles,  and  planks, 
resisting  die  worm,  moth,  and  all  putrefaction,  to  eternity),  the  Venetians  suffi- 
ciently understod,  who  did  every  twentieth  year,  and  oftener  (the  Romans  every 

thirteenth),  make  a  considerable  revenue  of  it  out  of  Candy  (Candia) 

But  there  was  in  Candy  a  vast  wood  of  these  trees,  belonging  to  the  rq>ublic,  by 
malice  or  accident,  or,  perhaps,  by  solar  heat  ^as  were  many  woods,  74  years 
after, here  in  England),  set  on  fire;  which, b^;mninff  1400, continued  burnii^ 
7  years  before  it  could  be  extinguished ;  being  fed  by  tiie  unctuous  nature  of  the 
timber,  of  which  there  were  to  be  seen  at  Venice  planks  above  4  ft  broad." 
Evelyn  adds  that  the  ch^ie  were  used  to  flavour  nch  wines;  that  the  cones 
and  chips  burnt,  will  destroy  and  drive  away  moths,  gnats,  and  flies ;  and 
that  it  yields  a  gum  not  much  inferior  to  mastic.  The  tree  is  not  found  of 
sufficient  siie,  or  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  wood  to  be  employed  as 
timber  at  the  present  day;  but  it  is  said  to  be  still  used  for  building  in  Candia  and 
Malta;  and  it  is  employed  as  the  inner  coffin,  or  shell,  for  bur}ing  the  popes, 
there  heiag  also  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  an  outer  one  oi  pine  or  fir.  Du 
Hamel  says  that  he  had  the  fence  of  his  melon-ground  miKle  with  posts  of 
cypress,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  had  been  25  years  in  the  ground,  and 
«rare  still  quite  fresh.  He  recommends  trees  of  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  for 
forming  palisades  for  the  defence  of  fortified  towns  during  war,  and  for  other 
services  of  a  similar  kind,  where  oak  of  the  same  dimensions  does  not  last 
above  7  or  8  years.  The  young  branches  of  the  cypress  make,  he  says,  excel- 
lent pfx»p6  for  vines ;  and,  doubtless,  the  young  shoots  in  Ei^land  would  make 
very  durable  props  for  supporting  plants.  In  Britain,  however,  the  cypress 
is  only  to  he  regarded  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  belonging  to  that  class,  the  future  growth  and  shape  of  which 
may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  planter  of  an  oak,  an  ash, 
or  an  elm,  can  never  tell,  till  the  tree  is  full  grown,  whether  it  will  have  a 
widely  spreading,  or  a  tall  erect,  head ;  but  the  planter  of  the  spruce  or  silver 
fir,or.of^the  Lombardy  poplar  or  evergreen  cypress,  can  predict  with  certainty 
that  the  form  will  be  conical ;  and  he  may  estimate  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cy- 
press, in  a  given  time,  with  more  exactness  than  he  can  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
Like  other  trees  of  narrow  conical  forms,  such  as  the  Lombardy  poplar,  or  even 
the  spruce  fir  and  tlie  larch,  the  cvpress  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  grand 
effect  when  planted  in  masses ;  but  in  rows,  singly,  under  certain  circum- 
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stances,  in  a  group  of  trees  of  other  shapes,  or  to  break  an  outline  formed 
by  round-headed  low  trees  or  shrubs,  the  caress  is  particularly  suitable. 
It  is  also,  from  its  narrow  form  and  erect  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for 
small  suburban  gardens,  and  for  planting  near  buildings,  with  which,  by  the 
contrast  it  affords  to  their  horizontal  roofs,  it  harmonises  better  than  most 
other  trees.     It  does  not,  however,  thrive  so  well  within  the  smoke  of  cities 
as  the  Lombardy  poplar.      In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  it  may  be  used  in 
Britain  for  all  those  purposes  to  which  we  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  (see  p.  1662.),  that  that  tree  may  be  applied ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that,  as  the  cypress  is  of  slower  ^owth  than  tne  Lombardy  poplar, 
and  does  not  attain  half  its  height,  the  description  of  round  or  irregular-neaded 
trees,  with  which  it  is  to  be  associated  or  contrasted,  must  be  proportion- 
ately small ;   and  thus,  instead  of  elms,  sycamores,  and,  |)erhaps,  round- 
headed  poplars  and  pines,  must  be  used,  thorns,  crabs,  sorbs,  amelanchiers, 
cotoneasters,  yews,  hollies,  Portugal  laurels,  ilexes,  &c.    Thus  far  as  to  the 
picturesque  uses  of  the  common  cvpress ;  but  every  one  knows  that  there 
are  certain  associations  connected  with  this  tree,  which  are  supposed  to 
render  it  particularly  suitable  for  places  of  burial.  "  If  the  name  of  the  cypress," 
Bosc  observes, "  calls  up  gloomy  ideas,  it  is  not  because  its  foliage  has  a  sad  hue, 
as  is  commonly  alleged,  but  because  its  pyramidal  shape,  affording  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  general  forms  of  trees,  and  its  head,  occupying  but  a  very  limited 
space,  and  requiring  no  pruning,  have  occasioned  it,  nom  the  earliest  times, 
to  be  chosen  as  an  object  of  decoration ;  and,as  tombs  and  cemeteries  were  more 
decorated,  in  the  enrher  ages,  than  gardens,  the  cypress  was  frequently  planted 
among  them ;  till,  at  last,  it  has  become,  in  the  language  of  the  poets,  a  symbol  of 
the  last  residence  of  man.  This  is  so  true,"  he  savs,  *'  that  the  appearance  of 
the  cypress  produces  no  gloomy  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  who  only  see  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  living,  or  in  conservatories ; 
or  on  those  who  see  the  tree  without  knowing  its  name  or  having  read  any- 
thing respecting  it.    Hence,"  he  continues,  **  it  is  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  prepossessed  with  the  supposed  character  of  this  tree,  that  it 
is  considered  an  image  of  sadness :  other  peraons  regard  it  as  a  yery  beautiful 
object,  fit  for  forming  avenues  and  planting  in  pleasure-grounds.     Singly,  and 
of  a  large  size,"  Bosc  continues,  **  the  cypress  has  a  grand  and  very  impos- 
ing appearance.    In  pots  and  tubs,  it  is  highly  prized  boUi  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  is  used,  along  with  orange  trees,  pom^anates,  oleanders,  &c.,  for  deco- 
rating churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  during  great  fetes ;  for  forming 
gardens  of  pots  on  balconies  and  on  house  tops,  and  even  for  omanientiiig 
private  apartments  on  holidays."     In  the  ^ouveau  Du  Hamel,  the  cypress 
IS  considered  as  recommending  itself  for  being  planted  among  tombs  by  filial 
piety,  not  only  from  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  tree,  but  on  account  of  its  long 
duration*      **  Depuis  quelques  ann^s,"  the  author  sa>s,  "  on  reserve  un 
endroit  solitaire  dans  les  pares  et  les  iardins,  pour  y  placer  des  uraes  et  des 
monumens  fun^raires.     Le  cypres  doit  y  occuper  la  premiere  place :  il  doit 
accompagner  de  son  silence  lugubre  la  retraite  paisible  des  morts*    Lorsque 
tons  nos  amis  nous  auront  dit  un  ^ternel  adieu,  le  cypr^  fidele  nous  pretera 
son  ombrage.    Les  urnes,  les  cercueils,  p^riront:  il  se  renouvdlerm,  pour 
annoncer  aux  races  futures  qu'une  main  hospitali^  I'a  p\ac6  aupres  denous: 
il  pourra  quelquefois  leur  rappeler  les  bienfaiteure  de  rhumaulte. 

**  Cett  atnsi,  Du  Hamd,  qv'aox  Joun  de  raTOilr 
Tm  iwvoux  ibrtun4f ,  plan  de  ton  MMiTeoIr, 
Smm  aller  te  pleurer  au  pied  d*un  nuuiol£e, 
S*lfnagineront  voir  ton  ombre  coniol^e 
Errer  dans  lee  boiqueta,  aoui  les  ertees  ch^rli 
Que  tee  mains  ont  plant^s,  que  la  terre  a  nounis.** 

B'pitafike  de  Colardeau  a  Du  Hamet  de  Denaiimmien, 
le  frirt  de  Du  SameL 

SoU^  Siiuatiofiy  Propagation,  and  Culture,,  Any  common  garden  soil  suits 
the  cypress ;  but  it  attains  its  largest  size  in  such  soils  as  are  rather  dry  and 
deep,  and  in  situations  sheltered  rather  than  exposed.  It  may  be  propanted 
either  by  cuttings  or  seeds ;  the  former  being  put  in  in  autumn,  and  tratM  like 
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thoK  or  Thi^tt.  {  See  p.  8460.)  The  cones,  which  appear  to  be  ripe  in  autumn, 
srenot  perTectly  to,  but  require  to  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  following  March 
or  April,  Theynuiy  then  be  gathered,  aad  placed  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  a  box 
or  basket,  and  set  in  a  dry  stove.  Id  a  few  days,  the  scales  will  open,  when 
the  cones  may  be  thrashed  and  tbe  seeds  collected :  they  may  be  immediiilel^ 
afterwards  sown,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  Ahiiiiax.  In  England,  it  is 
common  to  sow  the  seeds  in  flat  pans  or  in  boxes;  because,  as  ihey  are 
lomewhat  tender  when  they  first  come  up,  they  admit  of  being  more  roidily 
protected  by  being  carried  to  a  pit.  Unlike  the  seeds  of  the  genus  TTiuja, 
which  commonlybeintheground  a  year,  those  of  the  caress  come  up  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  They  grow  to  the  height  of  3  in.  or  4  m.  the  first  season,  and 
may  be  transplanted  into  pots,  and  kept  in  a  pit  through  the  winter.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  autumn,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  finally^  to  remiun ;  but, 
if  it  be  thought  necessary,  they  may  be  kept  three  or  four  years  in  pots ;  shifting 
them  frequentiy,  or  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  pot  unshifted,  according 
as  the  otgect  may  be  to  produce  large  plants,  or  to  concentrate  the  roots  in  a 
small  ball,  so  as  .to  occupy  less  space  in  sending  the  trees  to  a  distance.  When 
the  cypress  is  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and  the  situation  and  soil 
are  suitable,  it  may  be  said  to  require  no  farther  attention  during  the  whole  of 
its  existence.  It  always  ovws  erect,  so  that  no  care  is  requisite  to  train  up 
a  leading  shoot ;  and,  as  lis  branches  occupy  httle  space,  it  seldom  or  iixver 
requires  pruning.  The  only  culture  which  we  have  ever  seen  given  to  it  in 
England  is,  rep^cing  some  of  the  side  shoots  when  their  points  maj*  hare 
been  blown  out,  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  so  as  to  protrude  beyond 
the  regular  head:  but  this  happens  only  in  very  old  trees,  and  in  exposed 
situations ;  as,  for  example  at  Croome. 

jUitfiUn  At  Smo.  il  U  £S  It.  hifh,  dlunctn  of  thi  trunk  IfL'SIn,,  ud  or  lh<  hind  SA.:  ■! 
p5bSnP.J.«.a) W'  pl""«l,  it  1. 40  ft.  high.  In  Dnmrtilre.  .t  Kent™,  M  I™  <*•.»'■  60". 
brtilriVw  St  Ann-.  Mill,  itli  J5II.  hirt,  dluufnof  ihtininkf  ft.  In  NoHhumlKFlMnl,  « 
H»SS.,  mVwi  pUDtel.  11  !■  35  ft.  hlgE,  In  Sullblk.  H  SucttDd  Kjjtory,  iU.eafL  high.  wWi 
Tnii^ert.  tn^vHUt  Id  Frince,  U  A'liinchH,  In  the  urdni  nT  H.  Biunrl,  EE  nui  pluted, 
U^3oVhl|li.  In  Italy,  M  1(«»,:1KI  ganoid. ttUSOltriiKh.tliailluwMI of  ibc  trunk  XfL 
GlB.,  nnd  gf  Iho  hfid  mft. 

Commereiai  Stalitlict.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  of  both  varieties,  6(.  per 
pound ;  and  of  plants  in  pots,  1(.  6d.  each. 

J  2,  C.  THYoioES  L.     The  Thuja-like  Cypress,  or  While  Cedar. 
u—n-HmiiM     Willd.Sp.Pl.,*.  P  Sli.  J  Kjdmll.,  J,  p.lI6.j  MtlL  Diet,  No.S.j  Du  Rot  Hirtt,, 
T^HB  ;  W.n|h  aSo...  B.  I.  a  i  WiUd.  Art.,  9S.  j  N.  uiH™..  3.  ^  a.  J  Boo  Jurd.,  td.  1»J3  i 


fcT^annS      C  nknm  BUirlilu,  *=..  Pta*.  tl<-<U,  61.,  t.  3*4.  f.  1 
*16l!^lS«!t'5'-U-.D"''-  Srt'-*- 1.'  iss."  md  Dur'^i.  essT. 
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„_«:.  CAar.,  rjc.  Branch- 
lets  compressed.  Leaves 
imbricated  m  4  rows, 
ovate  tuberculate  at 
the  base.  (WiUd.)  An 


•e  of  North  America, 
Introduced  in  1736; 
flowering  in  April  and 
May. 

f  C.  t.  ifiliit  varie- 
gbtit  has  clus- 
ters of  the  leaves  variegated,  or  blotched,  with  white.    The  plant  In 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  after  being  6  years  planted,  is 
5ft.  high.  It  was  received  from  tbe  Dunganstown  Nursery  m  Ireland 
about  1S31. 
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Description.  The  white  cedar,  aocordii^  to  Michaux,  w  ft  tree  from  70ft. 
to  80  ft.  high,  and  rarely  more  than  3  ft.  in  diameter,  unlew,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  great  awamps,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored.  When  the 
white  cedars  grow  close  together,  the  trunk  is  straight,  perpendicular,  and 
destitute  of  branches  to  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  The  bark  is  very  thin 
on  young  trees ;  but  on  older  trees  it  becomes  thick,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  umflar  to  that  of  an  old  Tine. .  When  cut,  a  yellow  transparent  resin 
exudes  from  it,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  only 
a  few  ounces  could  be  collected  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  from  a  tree  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fine-grained,  and  easily  worked.  When 
perfectly  seasoned,  and  after  it  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  light,  it 
18  of  a  rosy  hue.  It  has  a  strong  aromatic  odonr,  which  it  preserres  as  long 
as  it  is  guarded  from  humidity ;  and  it  resists  the  ahemations  of  dryness  and 
moisture  lon^  than  the  wood  of  anv  other  species  of  American  tree.  The 
concentric  circles  are  always  perfectly  distinct,  eren  in  trunks  of  consider* 
able  size ;  but  their  number  and  compactness  prove  that  many  years  must 
elapse  before  the  tree  arrives  at  its  full  srowth.  ftfichanx  informs  us  that  be 
has  counted  275  annual  layers  in  a  trunk  only  I  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter^  and  47 
in  a  plank  only  8  in.  thick.  The  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  of  slow 
growth,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  10  or  IS  years.  There 
IS  an  old  shattered  specimen  at  Mill  Hill,  probably  one  of  the  ordinal  plants 
which  were  raised  by  GoUinson,  which,  in  1836,  was  15ft.  high;  and  a  mag- 
nificent tree  at  Pbin  s  Hill,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  which,  in  1837,  was 
50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  trunk  is  erect,  and  the  brancb- 
lets  are  pendulous,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  a  spruce  fir.  There 
is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  about  the  same  dimensions  near  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's villa  at  Chiswick,  on  the  property  which  in  the  17th  century  be- 
longed to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  -»—  Lance,  Bsa., 
a  well  known  ailtivator  of  Orchid^ese.  Plants,  in  the  Hordcultural  Societ^s 
Garden,  which  have  been  12  years  planted,  are  only  5  ft.  high ;  and  there 
are  some  of  the  same  age,  but  rather  higher,  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

Geography^  History,  ^c.  In  America,  the  white  cedar  grows  only  in  wet 
ground  m  the  maritime  districts  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Viiginia, 
where  it  nearly  fills  the  extensive  marshes  which  fie  adjacent  to  the  salt  mea- 
dows, and  are  exposed,  at  high  tides,  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea.  In  New 
Jersey,  it  covers,  almost  alone,  the  whole  surface  of  the  swamps,  of  whidi 
the  tupelo  and  red  maple  occupy  the  skirts.  Farther  south,  it  is  mingled 
with  the  deciduous  cypress,  by  which  it  is  at  length  entirely  supplanted. 
In  Lower  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  swamps  are  accessible  only  during  the 
driest  part  of  the  summer,  and  when  they  are  firozen  during  winter.  The 
trees  stand  so  thick  in  these  swamps,  that  the  light  can  hardly  penetrate 
through  the  foliage ;  and,  under  their  gloomy  shade,  at  every  step,  are  found 
tufts  of  the  dwarf  rhododendron,  azalea,  and  andromeda,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  which  proves  that  they  delight  in  dark  and  humid  places. 
The  Dismal  Swamp,  near  Norfolk,  m  Yireinia,  is  covered  widi  the  white 
cedar  and  the  deciduous  cypress ;  the  cedars  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
swamp,  and  the  cypresses  on  the  margin.  The  white  cedar  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Feter  CoUinson,  in  1736 ;  and,  though  it  is  not  so  ft«quent 
in  collections  as  the  common  cypress,  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  prin- 
cipal nurseries.  The  tree  at  Pain's  Hill,  which  is  in  deep  sandy  loam,  snows 
that,  if  not  common  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  is  not  because  it  will  not 
thrive  there. 

Properti^  and  Uses,  Sfc,  The  wood,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  its 
power  of  resisting  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  is  in  common  use,  at 
Baltimore  and  IHiiUdelphia,  for  shingles,  which  are  cut  transversely  to  the 
concentric  circles*  and  not  parallel  to  them  like  shingles  of  the  deciduous 
cypress.  They  are  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  3  in.  long,  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  broad, 
and  3  lines  thick  at  the  brger  end.  At  Baltimore,  they  are  commonly  called 
juniper  shingles,  and  are  there  preferred  to  those  of  the  deciduoua  cypress. 
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as  they  are  lamr,  and  free  from  the  defect  of  splitting  when  ndled  upon  the 
rafters.  The  bouses  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  are  covered 
with  them ;  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
shingles  of  the  white  cedar  are  much  more  durable  and  secure  from  worms 
than  those  of  the  white  pine,  generally  lasting  from  30  to  35  years.  The 
wood  is  also  considered  well  adapted  for  joinery  and  for  household  utensils. 
In  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  call^  cedar  coopers, 
who  make  pails,  wash-tubs,  chums,  &c^  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  for  both 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  markets.  These  utensils  are  held  together 
with  hoops  made  of  young  cedars  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  split  down  the 
middle.  In  some  places,  the  sides  of  fishing-boats  are  covered  with  white 
cedar  clap4x)ards,  which  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  deciduous  cypress,  as 
being  lighter,  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  split.  The  wood  makes  excel- 
lent aounding4x>ards  for  pianofortes ;  and  casks  formed  of  it  are  found  better 
than  any  others  for  preserving  oils.  The  young  wood  makes  an  excellent 
charcoal  for  gunpowder ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  seasoned  wood  affords  a  beau- 
tiful  lampblack,  which  weighs  less,  and  is  more  intensely  coloured,  than  that 
obtained  from  any  species  of  pine.  When  employed  as  fence-wood,  the  rails 
of  young  trees,  either  entire,  or  spHt  down  the  middl^  and  deprived  of  their 
bark,  last  from  50  to  60  years.  In  England,  the  white  cedar  is  only  planted 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree ;  in  Scotland,  it  is  rather  tender ;  and  in 
the  climate  of  Paris  is  rare,  seldom  rising  above  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  re-^ 
quiring  protection  during  winter.    In  Germany,  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Cones  are  sometimes  imported,  and  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Cupr^s* 
sus  sempervirens :  it  may  cdso  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  it  is  sometimes  raised  b^  layers.  It  would  probably  attain  a  much 
larger  size  than  it  ^eraUy  does  in  England,  if  planted  in  a  moist  soil,  more 
anaJogous  to  that  m  whicn  it  b  found  in  its  native  habitats ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  our  summers  are  far  from  being  so  warm  as  those  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  succeed  in  swamps  in  England  so  well 
as  it  does  in  those  countries ;  because  the  average  of  cold  and  moisture  and 
warmth  must  necessarily  be  materially  different.  In  deep  sandy  soils,  as  is 
proved  by  the  tree  at  Pam's  Hill,  it  not  only  grows  luxuriantly,  but  ripens  its 
wood,  which  it  would  probably  not  do  in  Britain,  if  grown  in  a  swamp.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5«.  each ;  at  Bofiwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

*  3.  Ct  LUSiTA'^NiCA  TVtuii.    The  Cedar  of  Goa^  or  Portuguese  Cypress. 

UoMtteaikrtL    Tbon.,  8B7.;  WBM.  (to.  PL,  ^  pkSll.t  MUI.  Diet,  MaS.}  Ou  Hbib.  Aib.,  1. 

piisa }  LmbIl  PIb.,  «L  8.,  1. 1  fi5. 1  lAWi.  Maiu,  p.  »1. ;  Lodd.  C«t,  «L  1836. 
simomunSa.    C  sUIIca  Av».  Fl  Lut.,  L  a  216.,  Lam.  Enqfe.,  2.  {k  24^ }  C.  p€nduU  VBMt  Siirp, 

JVbK,  p.  15.,  HotU  Kew.tS,  p.  157&,  N.  Dm  Ham.,  3.  p.  7.>  Bom  Jard.,  cd.  1837,  9.  970. ;  Cedar 

oTBtittaco.    a  pMv^  1%mid.y  Lamb.  Pin.t  «L  3.,  S.  L  G&,  is  tuppoied  to  be  a  dSflbrcDt  plant. 
Kmgra9hia.     L*H£riL  Sann  Nov.,  t  & :  Lamb.  Pic,  t  6& ;  N.  Du  Ham,  3. 1 3. ;  our  ^i;^ .  2388. ; 

and  the  plate  ofthia  tree  in  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  flexuose,  spreading;  branchlets  quadrangular. 
Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  acute,  keeled,  glaucous,  adpressed.  (Lamb. 
Pin.}  A  tree ;  a  native  of  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies.  Said  to  have  been 
Introduced  in  1683. 

Detcription,  Sfc,  A  branchy  tree,  attaining,  in  its  native  country  and  in 
Portugai,  the  height  of  50  fr.  and  upwards  :  branchlets  scattered,  irregular, 
flexuose,  and  spreading :  branchlets  incurved,  very  numerous ;  quadrangular 
when  young,  thickly  covered  with  leaves;  roundish  when  old.  Leaves  scale- 
like, somewhat  stem-clasping;  broad  at  the  base,  attenuated  upwards^ 
awl-shaped,  remaining  on  very  long;  when  young,  imbricated  in  4  rows, 
glaucous,  marked  on  the  back  lengthwise  with  a  concave  resinous  gland: 
when  old,  somewhat  distant,  scarcely  imbricated,  rigid  afterwards,  withered 
and  brownish.  Male  catkins  numerous,  ovate,  obtusely  8-angled,  terminal, 
solitary,  yellowish,  2  lines  long;  scales  about  90,  convexo-concave,  yellow, 
greenish  externally  at  the  iqiex.    Female  catkins  solitary,  surrounded  by  th^ 
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leaves ;  depressed,  minute.    Cones 

the  sise  or  a  sloe,  covered  with  a  grey 

elongmtcd,  reflexed.     Seeds  yellowiso.  (Lamh.)     Tbu  species  lonnB, 


■globose,  rougfaish,  rouricate,  about 
ly  powder.  Scales  6-Bngled;  muooi 
(Lamh.)  Thia  species  fonns,  in  llw 
climate  of  London,  a  remarkably  handBome  low  tree,  with  spreading  braocliGi, 
somewhat  pendulous,  and  covered  with  fine  glaucous  foliage.  It  is,  howertf, 
rather  scarce ;  and  almost  tbe  only  specimens  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  sod  st 
Purser's  Cross;  at  both  which  places  it  is  upwards  of  IS  It.  bigb,  after  bdi^ 
IS  year*i  planted.  The  largest  specimen  which  we  have  heard  of  is  in  Ire- 
luid,  at  Oriel  Temple,  the  seat  of  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  the  hietory  vt 
which  hasbeengivenat  p.  109.,  andwhicbwas,  in  1834',3S  ft.  hid),  afterbeiiig 
£4  Tears  planted.  There  is  another  fine  tree  in  the  nurserv  of  Mr.  Uodgins, 
at  bunganstown,  near  Wicklon  (see  p.  116.),  which,  after  being  54yeui 
planted,  was  SO  ft.  hiph.  From  Ray's  Z*««-j,  as  quoted  in  the  Horliu  Kevew, 
the  tree  appears  to  Rave  been  introduced  into  England  by  Bishop  Comptoo, 
in  1683 ;  but  it  still  continues  rare.  Mr.  Lambert  bad  a  tree  in  his  conscm- 
tory  at  Boyton,  which  produced  "  hundreds  of  cones,  when  not  more  thso 
18  ft.  high."  In  Miller's  time,  there  were  specimens  of  it  in  diffraent  gaidtns ; 
but  most  of  them  were  killed  by  the  severe  frosts  of  1740  and  I76S.  Accord- 
ing to  Bratero,  it  has  been  long  in  cultivation  in  Portugal,  where  it  gro** 
much  faster  than  tbe  common  cypress.  The  tree  it  abundant  at  Bussko, 
near  Coimbre,  in  Portugal,  whence  cones  might  be  imported,  and  thus  n 
fine  a  tree  rendered  frequent  in  collections.  Its  seeds  raa^  be  treated  like 
those  of  the  white  cedar ;  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttm^,  treated  like 
those  of  TliilJB.  Judging  from  the  two  very  handsome  trees  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  s  Garden,  and  that  at  Purser's  Cross,  it  g^m  luxuriantiv  in  * 
deep  lonmy  Eoil.  In  the  climate  of  Edinburgh,  it  requires  protection  auring 
winter;  and  at  Paris  it  is  kept  in  the  conservatory.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  S(.  6(f.  each. 

1  4.  C.  TDBULO'SA  Lajiib.     The  Bholan,  or  twisted,  Cypress. 
tanijfittUim.    Lunb.  Fln.,«I.S.,f.  Ng,  «.jnDonlDPn)dnMiiiiiNnHlHiili,|k5S.iW.  KWiM 
In  Llll  I  Ro>le  Illuil.  '  I™—  r 
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Bait.  Sx.  Oaidcn,  ud  ihovlnf  the  trt  dl 

^pee.    Ciar.,    ^c.     Leaves   ovat&obtuse,  imbricated  in   4   rows,     Galbulua 
globose,  pedicellate.     Scales  hosted.     Brsnchleta  round,  knotted,  diyari- 
cate,  crowded,  npreading,  {Lamb.  Pin.,  ii.  No.  59.)     A  tree,  a  native  of 
NefHil,  on  the  Bhotan  Alps.     Introduced  in  lS24i  flowering  in  April. 
Deicription,  lie.     A  beaLiCiFul,  pynunidal,  much-branched,  evergreen  tree 
covered  with  a  brown  barli.    Branches  crowded,  ascending  ;  brancnlets  much 
crowded,  round,  divaricate,  spreading,  knotted,  2  in.  to  6  in.  long,  verj  closely 
imbricated  with  leaves.   Leaves  small,  ovat&^ibtuse,  convex,  smooth,  imbri- 
cated in  4  rows,  adprened,  green;  adult  ones  persistent,  and  Imlling  ofT, 


wW>  *^  '*•'''■     Only  young  mole  catkins  seen:  thcae  nunierous  < 
summit  of  the  sniallerbraDcliIetB,  club-shaped,  tetrwonal,  imbricated. 


)  the 

bulus  globose,  on  a  very  short  scaTy  pedicelTpitchli^idc,  of  a  glaucous  hue  j 
scales  trapezoidal,  bossed  in  the  middle,  thick,  woody.  {Lamb.)  Found  by 
Dr.  Royle  on  the  Himalajas.  at  1 1,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  also  in 
Kunawar,  on  the  border*  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Seeds  were  sent  to  England 
in  1884,  and  again  in  IS30,  by  Dr.  Wallich  ;  and  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  which,  6  year*  planted,  is  now  6  ft.  high.  There 
are  also  young  plants  in  the  Fulhun  and  several  other  London  nurseries ;  in 
the  pinetum  in  the  Chester  Nursery,  and  in  that  at  Elvaston  Castle.  As  it 
appears  tolerably  hardy,  and  is  very  handsome,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in 
collections. 


I  5.  C.  pb'ndula  TSuni.    The  weeping  Cypress. 

'pSL  STtS"  '''™^'  "**■'  *""■  *■"■'*■  P  BI«-J«Hint  1 
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AfnoayMir.    n.moro^  Kmrnpf.  Amam.,  p.  88S. 

Engratfiiiet.    Lamh.  Pfn.,  ed.  8.,  1 66. ;  Staunt  EmbMiL,  t.  41. ;  oar  Jig,  f38SL  to  our  uraal  Mdc ; 
figi.  2333.  of  the  natunl  sixe ;  nad^.  2331.  showing  parts  of  the  shoots  Baagniftcd 

^tee.  Ckmr.,  ^c,  Branchlets  2.edged,  leafy ;  the  oldest  Tery  long,  pendulous ; 
the  younger  short,  alternate,  8-rowed,  spreading.  (Lam&)  A  tree^  with  a 
large  expanded  head.  Branches  dichotomous,  loose,  leafless,  much  Oivided  : 
branchlets  long,  compressed,  pendulous,  closely  covered  with  leavci ;  again 
ifiyided,  secondary  branchlets  short,  spreading.  Leaves  imbricated  in  ♦  rows, 
rather  stem^lasptng,  and  triquetrous ;  keeted,  adpreascd.  Male  catkins 
numerous,  ovate,  more  than  one  line  long,  soliUry  on  the  apex  of  the 
branches,  sessile :  female  depressed,  surrounded  by  spreading  leaves,  termi- 
nating the  very  short  inferior  branchlets.  Cone  brownish,  idbout  the  sise 
of  a  sloe.  Scales  8-ang1ed;  mucf OS  ot>tttse.  Seeds  yellowish.  {Lamb.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1806,  but  re. 
spocting  which  we  know  nothing  with  certainty,  llie  pendulous  cypress, 
or  Tht^  at  Chelsea,  and  in  the  Kew  arboretum,  may  pomibly  be  the  same  as  Thunbat*^  plant 

App.  i.     Kinds  qfCupres$us  of  which  there  are  Plants  in  British 
Gardens^  but  of  which  very  little  is  known, 

C.  hornomldiis  Audiberl    This  plant  has  been  already  referred  to,  n.  MG&,  as  being  eonsMered  by 
fome  to  be  the  same  as  the  spreading  variety  of  C.  sempervlrens ;  and  by  others,  as  a  distinct  qwcSes. 


As  it  has  produced  cones  exactly  resemblingthose  of  €.  sempervlrens,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  beinc 
only  the  spreading  vsriety  of  that  species.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  reosived 
from  Audiben  in  1(185,  is  now  6  ft.  nigh,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  with  spreading  lirsndies. 

C  expd$ua  Audibert,  ?  C.  exp&nsa  Hort  Par.  l^e  tree  received  trom  Audibert*s  Nuncry  at 
Tanucon  in  1834,  and  now  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  was,  in  18S7, 8  ft.  high.  The  C 
exphnsaof  the  HorL  Par.  is  C  s.  horisontillis. 

C.  FothergUA  Lee.  A  plant  under  this  name  Is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  wsi 
received  ft'om  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  18S4k    It  is  now  8  ft.  high,  and  is  found  rather  lender. 

C.  tkurifera.  A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  bearing  this  name,  is  only  a  tern 
inches  high. 

C.  ToMTn^f&rfA  AmtUbeH.  The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society^  Garden, 
received  firom  Audibert  in  18S4,  is  8  ft.  high. 

C.  baceif&rmi*  WiUd.    A  haidy  tree,  90h.  high.    Introduced  in  1818. 

C.  auitrdUs  Pen.    A  shrub,  with  slender  branches,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  Ftfher  tender. 

Before  anything  can  be  determined  with  certainty  respecting  the  above  kinds,  they  must  have 
produced  fhilt;  and,  consequently,  several  years  must  oi^ise  Most  of  them  are  probably  only 
synonymes  to  species  oi  Cupressus  above  described,  or  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  Jlufpccui  wfaieb  will 
hereafter  be  given. 

App.  11.     Kinds  of  Cupressus  not  yet  introduced. 

C.  nootkatSntU  Lamb.  Branchlets  tetragonal  Leaves  broad.ovate,  acute^  convex  on  the 
back,  imbricated  in  i  rows,  adpressed.  Galbuiui  globose,  almost  sessile.  Scales  bossed,  smootb, 
(Lamb.  Pin,,  ii.  No.  60.)  A  tree.  Branches  round,  spreading,  sealy  from  the  withered  leaves, 
covered  with  a  brownish  bark.  Branches  numerous,  somewhat  distant,  tetragmal,  short,  spresdliig. 
Lexves  broad-ovate,  acute,  very  thick,  glabrous,  shining,  closely  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4  rovi, 
convex  on  the  back ;  adult  ones  shortly  awl-shaped  at  the  apex.  Galbulus  riobose,  lateral,  the  siae  of 
a  wild  cherry,  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue,  on'a  very  short  scaly  footstalk,  similar  to  a  faraadilct; 
scales  trapesoidal,  peltate,  smooth,  bossed  in  the  centre.  {Lamb.)  Discovered  by  Mr.  Mcnaics,  in 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America. 

C.  Jap&niea  Thunb.  Jap.,  p^  885.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  513.,  Lin.  Suppi,  p.4Sl. 
compressed,  ftirrowed,  decurrent.  (TkawA.) 


Genus  XIL 


ME 


TAXO'DIUM  Rich,    The  Taxodium,  or  Deciduous  Cypress,    Jmu  Sytl. 

Monoe*cia  Monadelphia. 

Identifleatiim.    Rich.  Conlf.,  p.  14S. ;  I^mb.  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  8. 
Sunonymei.    Cupri»%ut  L..  Schubirtia  Hirt).,  Condylodirpus  Salisb. 
DerioaUon,    From  taxu$t  tne  yew,  and  eMot,  like }  the  trees  resembling  the  yew. 

Description.  Lofty,  deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  the  southern 
part  of  North  America ;  separated  from  the  genus  Cuprous,  principally  be- 
cause the  male  catkins  are  disposed  in  loose  spreading  bunches,  instead  of 
being  solitary  and  terminal ;  and  because  the  female  catkins  are  roundish  «n(l 
scaly,  like  the  male,  and  each  scale  has  only  2  perfect  flowers.  The  genus  b 
also  distinguished  by  the  embryo  having  from  5  to  9  cotyledons.  The  species 
are  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  cuttings  or  layers. 


CHAP,  cxrri. 


CONI  PEnS        CUPRE  86U8. 


1  1.  T.  Di'sTiCBDN  Itich.    The  tifo-nxxkedJeaved  Taxodium,  or  Dttiduotu 
Cypreu. 

at.Tr^T'js.     '■■""■      ™*  *'     "^         ■       "^  ""  •'^ 

JynfTna.  CUpilHiu  dUticha  I.ia.  Sp.  K.,  14SX. 
mdu.  a.  Bur.  Amcr.,  t.  a.  K8.,  At*..  3.  p.  *..  N.  . 
S.  p.  fi45L,  LcM.  C*i.,  Hi.  less :  C.  ihiwtIcIiiiii  Cm. 
1.  11  lU.,  Phi.  .Un,,  p.  125.1  SchuMrtia  dUtlchi 

Awnii<JV(.    Rich.  Cuiir.,  t,  lO.i  Hi^i, /-^    "  ■ 
^onm.  H«t.,  I.      -       —  -     '■ 


fort  Cllf.,  p.  499.,  Crm.  FITt 

r.,  3.  p.  197.,  FyrA  Ft  A\ 


ninourlutVotuB 


J^prr.  CA'v.,i$'c.  LesTca  2-rowed,  flat,  deciduous.  Male  flowers  leafless  and 
panicled.  Coiiet  iomenhat  zlolmse.  (WiUd.)  A  lofty  deciduous  tree; 
a  Dative  of  North  America.     Introduced  before  1640. 


I  7".  rf.  1  patent  Ait.  llort,  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  v.  p.  323.  —  Lcavef  appro ximiite, 
and  Mrictly  2-rowed,     This  is  the  most  common  form. 

*  T,  rf.  8  nii/aiu,  1,  c. ;  T.  d.  ptiiilula /-oiirf. //nr/.  Bri/.  ;  the  lone- leaved 
deciduous  Cvpreas;  has  the  leaves  much  lonj^er  and  Uronping,  but 
more  remote  und  thiuner.  There  is  o  tree  of  this  variety  in  Lod- 
dieeii's  arboretum,  of  which  ^i.  2336.  and  2337.  are  poTtniits ;  Sg. 
2330.  being  laJien  when  the  Ironds  or  deciduous  shoots  are  first 
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n  June,  when  they  have  the  turtuout  corij  appeaniuc 
'  s  figure;  and  fig.  8337.  showing  the  frond*  fiillj  *i- 


derelc^ed  in 

shown  in  th      _ 

ponded,  as  the;  appear  in  Au^vt. 

specimen  of  the  early  shoots  is  shown 

more  in  detul  mfg.  8338.     There  is  a 

tree  of  this  VEiriety  at  Hendon  Rectory, 

which,  in  1837,  was  15  ft.  high.    There 

are  also    fine    specimens  at  Messrs. 

LodUfges's,  in  the  Horticultural    S4V 

ciety'«  Garden,  and  more  especially  at 

White  Knights. 
t  71  d.  3  exciimm  Booth. — There  is  a  plant 

of  this  variety  in   the  Horticullutal   Society's  Garden,  whidi,  'v 

1837,  when  2  years  old,  was  8  ft.  high. 
tT.d.^  imime,  T.  sin^ae  NoiteHe.'-There  is  a  tree  in  the  Hwtied- 

tural  Society's  Garden,  which  was  received  under  thia  name  from 

H.  Noisette,  and  which,  in  1837,  wu  6  ft.  high,  after  having  beoi 

planted  10  years.     How  fnr  it  differs  from  T,  d.  niktans,  or  wnetbcr 

It  differs  at  all,  we  are  uncertain. 
I  7*.  rf,  5  t.  pHdalum,  T.  sin^nse  p^dultnn  HoH.  —  There  is  ■  ti«e 

under  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Socic^'s  Garden,  which  wsi 

recnved  from  Mr.  Knight  in  1827,  and  which  in  1B37  ww  th. 

high. 
Bmarki.  The  deciduous  cypress  is  one  of  those  trees  that  sport  exceeil- 
tngly  in  the  seed-bed ;  and,  hence,  wherever  a  number  of  them  ire  founi 
growing  together,  scarcely  any  two  appear  to  have  precisely  the  same  hibit. 
This  is  strikingly  the  case  at  White  Knights,  where  there  are  several  scores  of 
trees,  presenting  a  variety  of  forma  and  foliage  almost  as  great  as  their  numhtt- 
They  may  all,  however,  as  well  as  those  enumerated  in  tbe  above  Htl,  be 
r^uced  to  the  following  four  forms.  1.  The  species,  having  the  bnoclM 
horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  upwards.  3.  T.  d.  pendulum,  with  the  traid)r< 
pendulous.  3.  T.  d.  nutans,  with  the  branches  horizontal,  and  die  voungsbooti 
of  the  year  pendulous  ;  the  leaves  being  twisted  and  compressed  round  than 
ill  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  fully  expanded,  like  those  (^the  sprcic^ 
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towards  the  autumn.  Most  of  these  shoots  have  their  points  killed  every 
winter,  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  destroyed.  4.  T.  d.  tortu6sum  pen- 
dulum, with  the  leaves  on  the  young  shoots  tortuous,  and  the  branches  pendu- 
lous. There  is  a  very  elegant  specimen  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights.  With 
respect  to  the  T.  sin^se  of  cultivators^  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in 
what  it  differs  from  T.  ni^tans. 

Description.  A  tree,  in  North  America,  120  ft.  high.  Trunk  very  thick, 
often  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Branchlets  very 
slender,  elegantly  pinnate,  bark  brownish.  Leaves  pectinate  and  distichous ; 
spreading  horizontally,  from  being  twisted  at  the  base ;  linear,  mucronulate, 
flat,  l-nerved  (nerve  somewhat  depressed  above) ;  glabrous  on  both  sides, 
light  green ;  margins  acute,  exterior  somewhat  convex,  ^  in.  or  more  in  length, 
about  1  line  broad.  Male  catkins  roundish,  in  a  racemose  panicle ;  scales 
very  short,  obtuse,  concave,  keeled,  membranaceous  on  the  margin.  Galbulus 
roundish  or  roundish-oval,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  tree,  though 
pyramidal  in  form  when  it  is  young,  yet,  when  full-grown,  has  a  spreading 
broad  head,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  of  an  old  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
There  are  but  few  trees  in  Britain  which  have  assumed  this  character ;  but, 
according  Michaux,  it  is  common  in  the  swamps  of  America ;  and  it  has  also 
b^un  to  show  itself  in  some  of  the  old  trees  at  Whitton  and  Syon.  The 
bark  of  trees  which  grow  near  the  natural  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  are  half  the 
year  surrounded  with  water  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  is  lighter-coloured 
than  that  of  trees  which  stand  in  places  which  the  waters  do  not  reach ;  the 
woo€i,  also,  is  whiter,  less  resinous,  and  less  heavy.  These  are  called  white 
cypresses.  The  others,  of  which  the  bark  is  browner,  and  the  wood  heavier, 
more  resinous,  and  of  a  duskier  hue,  are  called  black  cypresses ;  whence  we 
have,  in  some  catalogues,  T.  d.  nigrum ;  but  this  name  we  have  not  given  in  our 
list  of  varieties,  as  it  is  obviously  only  that  of  a  variation.  The  wood  is  fine- 
grained, and,  after  being  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  light,  becomes  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  lighter  and  less  re- 
sinous than  that  of  the  pines.  It  has  also  a  greater  power  of  resisting  heat 
and  moisture.  The  foliage  is  open,  light,  and  of  a  fresh  affreeable  tint ;  each 
frond,  or  young  shoot,  is  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  consists  of  two  parallel  rows 
of  leaves  upon  a  common  stem.  The  leaves  are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat 
arched,  with  the  convex  side  outwards.  In  the  autumn,  they  change  from  a 
light  |reen  to  a  dull  red,  and  soon  after  fail  off.  The  deciduous  cypress  blos- 
soms m  Carolina  about  the  1st  of  February.  The  male  catkins  are  produced 
in  flexible  pendulous  aments,  and  the  female  in  very  small  bunches.  The 
cones  are  about  as  large  as  the  point  of  the  thumb,  hard,  roundish,  and  of  an 
uneven  surface.  The  seeds  are  small,  ligneous,  and  of  irregular  shapes,  with 
a  cylindrical  kernel :  they  are  ripe  in  October,  and  retain  their  productive 
power  two  years.  (Lamb,,  Michx,,«ad  obs.) 

The  deciduous  cypress,  in  America,  attains  its  largest  size  in  the  swamps  of 
the  southern  states  and  the  Floridas,  on  the  deep  miry  soil  of  which  a  new  layer 
18  every  year  deposited  by  the  floods.  These  trees,  which  are  sometimes  40  ft. 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  are,  however,  always  at  least  three  times  as  thick 
there  as  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  trunk.  The  base  is  usually  hollow  for 
three  quarters  of  its  bulk ;  and  its  surface  is  longitudinally  furrowed  with  deep 
tortuous  channels.  In  conseouence  of  the  hollowness  and  comparative  worth- 
lessness  of  the  lower  part  of  tne  trunk,  the  negroes  raise  themselves  on  scaf- 
folds 5  ft.'  or  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  when  the  trees  are  to  be  felled,  in  order  to 
cut  off  only  the  sound  part  of  the  tree.  The  roots  of  large  trees,  particularly  in 
situations  subject  to  inundation,  are  charged  with  conical  protuberances,  com- 
monly from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  sometimes  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  thickness  : 
they  are  always  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  bark, 
like  the  roots,  which  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  their  wood.  Michaux 
says  that "  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence :  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
deciduous  cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  only  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high.  They 
are  made  use  of  by  the  negroes  for  be&-hives."     He  Jidds  that  they  exhibit 
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DO  signs  of  vegetation,  $a\d  that  he  has  never  sncceeded  in  obtaining  shoots 
from  them  by  wounding  the  surfiEuie,  and  covering  them  with  earth.    These 
fiicts  are  confirmed  by  Dupratz,  the  author  of  Voyage  a  la  homnane^  who 
says  that  he  has  seen  protuberances  which  had  grown  up  from  the  roots  of 
deciduous  cypresses  atter  tbey  had  been  cut  down,  in  the  form  of  a  8i]^ar4o«( 
to  the  heiglit  of  10  ft.,  being  a  fourth  part  as  broad  as  they  were  high,  and 
without  having  ever  produced  either  a  root  or  a  shoot.    Boec,  who  mentions 
this  on  Dupratz's  authority,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  and  says 
that  he  never  saw  these  protuberances  of  more  than  1  ft.  in  height.    Flint, 
in  his  Geography  and  Hutory  of  the  Western  States,  mentions  these  **  curiously* 
shaped  knobs,"  which,  he  says,  are,  in  America,  commonly  called  *'  cypress 
knees ; "  while  the  hollow  base  of  the  trunk  is  called  **  the  tree's  buttock." 
"  The  cypress,*'  he  says,  **  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible,  and 
inundated  swamps ;  and  seems  to  flourish  where  water  covers  its  roots  more 
than  half  the  year.    When  the  water  rises  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  ftom  the  over- 
flow of  the  rivers,  the  apex  of  the  tree's  buttock  is  just  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.    It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it.    The 
negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  get  at  the  tree  above  the 
large  and  broad  buttock,  and  fell  it  with  comparative  ease.    They  cut  off  the 
straight  shaft  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a  raft,  or  the  nearest  high 
grounds."  (Geog,  and  Hitt»,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  62.)  The  knees  are  produced  abun- 
dantly by  the  large  trees  at  Syon  and  Whitton,  where  they  rise  upwards  of  1  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  more  than  double  that  height  from  the  roots 
under  water,  in  the  case  of  trees  ^wing  by  the  sides  of  lakes  at  these  places. 
These  protuberances  are  shown  m  the  plate  of  the  ftill-grown  tree  of  thn 
species  m  our  last  Volume.    The  tree  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth  in 
the  climate  of  London ;  and  the  fronds,  or  points  of  the  shoots,  are  frequently 
killed  back*  by  early  frosts.     Nevertheless,  it  attains  the  height,  in  moist 
soils,  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  6  or  8  years,  and  of  15  ft.  in  12  or  15  years ;  and,  in 
40  or  50  years,  it  is  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  in  height.    The  largest  tree  in  the  env»> 
rons  of  London  is  at  Whitton,  where,  in  1834,  it  was  81  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
5  ft.  in  diameter  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.   There  are  trees  nearly  70  ft.  high  st 
Syon ;  and  trees  at  Bagshot,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  and  Purser's  Cross  which  nave 
borne  male  blossoms  and  cones.    The  first  tree  on  record  which  bore  cooes 
in  England  was  one  at  Wimbledon,  before  1752.  (See  History.)    The  tree 
thrives  well  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  in  cential 
Germany. 

Geography,  The  deciduous  cypress  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indian  River, 
a  smaU  stream  that  waters  part  of  Delaware,  in  lat.  38°  50',  and  which  maybe 
considered  as  its  northern  boundary.  Hence,  proceeding  southward^it  becomes 
more  abundant  in  the  swamps ;  but,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  is  confined 
to  the  view  of  the  sea,  where  the  winter  is  milder,  and  the  summer  more 
intense.  Beyond  Norfolk,  its  limits  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  pme 
barrens;  and,  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  it  occupies  a  great  part  ot  the 
swamps,  which  border  the  rivers  after  they  have  \&i  the  mountains,  and 
entered  the  low  lands.  In  East  Florida,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  more  nni* 
form ;  and  here  the  long-leaved  pine  (P,  austr^lis)  and  deciduous  cypress 
are  very  abundant;  the  one  on  the  low  grounds,  and  the  other  on  the 
uplands.  The  Minsissippi,  from  its  mouth  to  the  river  of  the  Arkansas^  a 
distance  (following  its  wmdings)  of  more  than  600  miles,  is  bordered  with 
marshes,  which,  at  the  annual  overflowing  of  this  rokhty  stream,  form  a 
vast  expanse  of  waters.  In  Louisiana,  those  parts  of  the  marshes  wltere 
the  deciduous  cypress  erows  almost  alone  are  called  cvprieres  or  cypress 
swamps,  as  those  in  which  it  is  mingled  with  the  white  cecisr  are  called  cedar 
swamps,  and  they  sometimes  occupy  thousands  of  acres.  In  the  Floridas, 
these  swamps  are  contiguous  to  the  immeasurable  tracts  covered  with  pines, 
and  called  pme  barrens ;  or  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  called  savannahs.  In 
the  midst  of  the  pine  forests  and  savannahs  is  seen,  here  and  there,  a  bog, 
or  a  plash  of  water,  filled  with  deciduous  cypresses,  the  squalid  appearance  of 
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which,  when  they  exceed  ]  8  ft.  or  20  fl.  in  height,  proTes  how  much  they  are 
afiected  by  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  From  these  particulars  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  sitmitions  and  soils  in  which  the  deciduous  cypresses  are  found, 
over  an  extent  of  more  than  1500  miles,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
the  north,  to  the  Mississippi.  M ichaux  adds  that  he  has  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deciduous  cypress  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
lUo  del  Norte,  lat.  36°;  which,  if  we  measure  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  makes  a  range  for  this  tree  of  more  than  3000  miles.  (Michx,) 

Hittary,  The  deciduous  cypress  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before 
1640;  as  Parkinson,  writing  in  that  year,  speaks  of  it.  **  The  Americane  ci- 
presse  is,  as  it  is  said,  in  sundrie  countries  of  the  North  America ;  its  seed  was 
brought  by  Master  Tradescant  from  Virginia,  and  sown  here,  and  doe  spring  very 
bravely.*'  (Park.  ThecU.^  &c.,  p.  1477.)  Miller,  speaking  of  this  tree,  says  : 
'*  One  in  the  gardens  of  John  iTradescant,  in  South  Lambeth,  near  Vauxhall, 
is  uDwards  ofSO  ft.  high,  and  of  considerable  bulk ;  and,  though  in  a  common 
yard  at  present,  where  no  care  is  taken  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  hooks 
are  driven  into  the  trunk  to  fasten  cords  thereto  for  drying  clothes,  yet  the 
tree  is  in  great  health  and  vigour,  but  has  not  produced  any  fruit  as  yet, 
which  may  be  occasioned  for  want  of  moisture ;  for  we  often  see  aquatic 
plants  will  grow  upon  a  drier  soil,  but  yet  are  seldom  so  productive  of  either 
flowers  or  fruit  as  those  which  remain  growing  in  the  water."  (DicL^  ed.  1731.) 
In  a  subsequent  edition.  Miller  says  :  "  There  is  also  a  pretty  large  .tree  of 
this  kind  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Abraham  Jansen,  Bart.,  at  Wim* 
bledon,  in  Surrey,  which  has  produced  a  great  quantity  of  cones  for  some  yearn 
past,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  come  to  maturity ;  and  the  seeds  have  been 
as  good  as  those  which  have  been  brought  from  America.  This  tree  was  trans- 
planted when  it  was  very  large,  which  has  stunted  its  growth,"  and  may  have 
thrown  it  into  ftuit.  (See  Dict.^  ed.  1752.) 

The  deciduous  cypress  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
about  1746;  as  Dr.  Walker,  in  1776,  speaks  of  a  fine  tree  of  it  in  the  grounds 
at  Loudon  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  which,  he  says,  was  then  30  years  old,  and  25  ft. 
higjh.  This  tree,  he  addsy  was  "  the  only  considerable  tree  of  the  kind  in  North 
Bntain.  It  was  feathered  down  to  the  ground  with  branches ;  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  elegant  tree  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  our  climate.  It 
used  formerly  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house,  which,  from  this  instance,  appears 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  tree  has  never  suffered  in  winter.  It  stood  well 
sheltered,  and  in  a  heavy  clay  soil."  (EsiaySjScc,,  p.  80.)  Humboldt  mentions 
that  there  are  some  trees  in  Mexico,  which  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
emperor  there,  before  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  these  that 
Ward  alludes  in  bis  Mexico.  '*  The  cypress  of  Montezuma,"  he  says, "  stands 
in  the  gardens  of  Chapultipec,  near  Mexico ;  and,  as  it  had  attained  its  full 
growth  when  that  monarch  was  on  the  throne  f  1520),  it  must  now  be  nearly 
400  years  old.  The  trunk  is  41  fl.  in  circumference,  and  it  is  so  high  as  to 
appear  slender."  At  Santa  Maria  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a  cypress  93^  (t,  in 
circumference. 

Botanical  HUiory.  Parkinson,  in  1640,  expresses  his  doubts  that  this 
tree  was  not  *'  a  true  cipresse,"  and  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  called 
so  from  the  fragrance  of  the  wood.  It  was,  however,  classed  by  Linnseus^ 
and  aU  succeeding  botanists,  as  a  Cupressus,  till  M.  Richard,  in  the  Annaiet 
du  Mutee,  tom.  xvL  p.  269.,  constituted  it  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Taxd- 
dinm  ;  wboch  name  was  applied  from  the  leaves  being  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  yew.  Two  years  afterwards,  M.  Mirbel  and  M. 
Schubert  described  it  as  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Schub6rtia 
(Nouv.  BviL  dela  Soc,  PkU,,  iii.  p.  123.) ;  but  the  name  of  Taxodiuni  having 
been  applied  first,  and  accompanied  by  a  scientific  description,  necessarily 
takes  precedence. 

ProperHet  a$id  Uses,  The  wood  is  universally  employed,  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  the  best  kind  of  shingles ;  and  in  Louisiana  it  is  used 
for  almost  every  other  purpose  to  which  timber  is  applied.    Nearly  all  tlie 
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houset  in  New  OrleaoB,  in 
181!>,t'Hichaux  informs  ua, 
wereofwogd,  and  not  only 
the  frame,  but  the  interior 
work  and  the  outer  covering, 
were,ininostcaae9,ofcypreaa. 
The  shbglea  made  of  this 
wood  are  split  off  parallel  to 
the  concentric  drcies.  At 
Norfolk,  in  Virpnia,  near 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  immenae 
quantities  of  shingles  are  made 
both  ofthis  wood  and  of  that 
of  the  wbite  cedar.  Through- 
out the  southern  states,  it  is 
used  for  the  interior  Gttlne  up 
of  brick  bouses,  for  window 
sashea,  and  panels  of  doors 
exposed  to  the  weather ;  and 
cabinet-makers  use  it  for  the 
drHwers,  Sec,,  of  mahogany 
furniture.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed, in  Louisiana,  for  the 
masts  and  sides  of  vessels , 
and  is  often  used  for  canoes 
which,  when  fashioned  from 
a  single  trunk,  and  about  ItOfl 
long  and  5  ft.  wide,  are  light, 
solid,  and  more  durable  uan 
thoae  formed  of  any  other  tree 
It  makes  excellent  and  very 
durable  posts  for  fences,  and 

fiipes  to  convey  water  under  ground ;  particularly  the  kind  grown  on  ifJ 
and,  and  called  the  black  cypress,  the  wood  of  which  is  more  resinous  v^ 
■olid  than  that  of  the  white.  A  reain,  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  red  colour, 
'  exudes  from  the  bark;  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  though  more  copious  than  that  of  the  white  cedar  r 
the  negroes  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  pines  for  dressing  wounds.  The  proOi- 
berancea  formed  hj  the  roots,  as  already  observed,  are  used  by  the  negroes  •> 
l>ee-hives.  In  England,  the  deciduous  cypress  is  only  valued  as  an  omanaitil 
tree;  and  the  delicacy  of  its  foliage,  and  the  graceful  pendent  dispodtioa  of 
its  lower  branches,  insure  it  a  place  in  every  coUection  where  the  soil  is  nsts- 
rally  moiat,  or  where  it  can  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  The  DtAle 
trees  at  8yon  and  Whitton  are  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  The 
most  graceful  pendent-branched  tree  which  we  have  seen  is  that  at  St.  Ann'i 
Hill,  already  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights,  there  are  sbove 
a  score  of  young  trees,  bo  different  in  their  foliage,  in  the  &stigiate,  spreading, 
or  pendulous  disposition  of  their  branches,  and  also  in  the  twisted  or  flsltenn 
8-ranked  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  that  each  might  be  conaidered  as  a  dlt- 
tinct  variety. 

SoU,  Pn^iagation,  4-c.  A  rich  moist  soil  is  required  to  produce  the  deci- 
duous cj7>reaa  of  any  size,  and  it  will  not  thrive  in  elevated  rituatioas.  Tbe 
species  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  from  imparted  cones :  they 
may  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  common  evergreen  cypres^ 
and,  like  them,  come  up  the  first  year.  The  tree  may  also  be  pn^>ag*ted  by 
cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  sand  or  heath  soil,  in  the  shade,  and  kept 
moist;  a  practice  which,  Bosc  observes,  is  in  use  in  the  nurseries  at  Oleana, 
but  not  in  those  at  Paris.  Cuttings  of  the  winter's  wood,  or  (^  the  mni- 
mer's  shoots  with  the  leaves  on,  will  root  in  a  vessel  of  water  ui  a  very  ie" 
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veeka;  and,  if  an  nch  of  soil  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vewel,  the 
Gbret  will  root  into  it,  anti  the  plants  maj  be  used  as  if  they  had  been  strudt 
in  the  usual  manner.     Layers,  put  down  m  moist  soil,  root  the  first  year. 

SMbMo.  Iq  tb«NHgtibDUTtii»dorLon4nD.  AlWhltUn,  lUi  81  It  high,  dluDdn  oT  the  trunk 
S  It.  u  i  ft.  (torn  Ui>  irouml ;  u  Purift't  Cm.  II  li  bMwKn  7U  ft.  and  80  D.  hl^  (thU  tree  bu 
bone  eons  ud  nule  blnwou) :  n  Abercorn  Prtorr,  u  SUnnwre,  It  !•  4f  ft.  htth.  dluneter  of  Ibe 
bced75n.t  ullunHUHiU.HI>Mrt  hlRh;  M  Kenwood,  SO  .em  plinled.ll  1.  Wft.  hli h,  die. 
neter orme  tnmk  S tt.  gln^ud  ofihe  heidMft.  i  •!  Ounnerd»iT  fmtk  [i  k>  SI  A.  higb,  Auretei 
i(  the  tnuikIft.ElB.1  mtTarkHeUK.Tvlckenhiiin,  It  1>  .Mft.  high,  dlauMMorUM  tninkSfl., 
uidottbe  bMdSft-i  uilUSToa  tbcteu*  iennlRi»eUft.lo70n.hi(h,uid.uHin((iUien,tta* 
Iretef  whicbiv*hmTefl*enepDrtnlllD  otiflutVohJine.^  Mouth  of  London.  In  Conwiill.  ■!  PotI 
EBlol,8a»uipUnled,IIi>5un.  hlih,d1ineteioribelrunk3n.,indoftlHhc*d3Un.  In  Hunp. 
■hire,  u  atntbdeldBre,  II  l>«n.hl|h,  wllbe  tnjnt  sn.  tln.lBdlmncier.  In Suner, U  SI.  Ann'! 
iU1,UTe>nDtaDteil,UitUft.hlgh.di>inM«orthetii>nk3n.,*ndortheheMl3aft..bHnnfane> 
ibiadiuitlT — Honh  or  Londm.  In  Berkihire.mt  Dtltoa  P»k,9uran(M,ltueOft.  biih.Mtb* 
tiaiik3lt.filn.in<Uuii«a.  InCambildge(hlie,*tWlnpele,lSTeutplint«L  itlioDli Vlft.  hIgb. 
lBEHei,it  Hjlind>,IOrBnp1(nted.ltli]3ft.hI|tb.  luHeRfbrditalre.it  Hiffleld,!!  nanpUnted, 
ttii1*ft.bl^  tnLricalenhWu  ElTuiiinCutle,lETHin|ilinl(d,ltlilSft.  hIgb.  InSuftilk,>i 
OnatLlTennore.UTeiniilanlfctlt  liJ7ft.  hlgh,thedlui>«n'irfth*tniDkIft.Sln,,iindo(lh*hend 
Id  It.  In  Wvwlck^ire  It  Combs  AUii;,  It  ii  47  fl.  bifh,  thedlimMer  of  the  tnink  S  ft.  3  in.,  ud 
or  Iba  biHl  ttn.  In  worceMenhlre,  mt  Ctoonw.  ED  lein  pluited,  II  lifSft.  hiih,  the  dimeter  of 
•>"'~nktft,  iDdof  the  heed  40ft.  In  Yockibire,  at  Hudlar,  the  rerr  hudume  tree  of  vlileb 
<.  b  ■  ponnLt,  Kft.  hl|h.  — In  Sootlend,  In  Aynhlre,u  ndliinon,go  yean  planted,  [tie  «0  ft. 
.In  Ifelutd,  In  the  countfof  Don,  at  Balliladr.  tt  jttn  [Wanted,  It  li  ISft.  birii.  — Jo 
.  IntbeBotinlcOardenalToulon.JBTeartirianled.lt  l>eaft.hi|h.tIiecln»infcTenceaftha 
x-wK  ;Oft-  tin.  On  the  OcrrernineDt  Finn  of  Rambmlllet  are  ie»eral  from  fit  ft.  to  70  ft.  hlrii, 
*llh  tninka  about  10  ft.  iDdrcumrrmiHi  and  nreral  otJlria  with  trunk*  from  3  ft.  to  Sft.  In  cir- 
tunhmce.  Al  Arranchei,  In  the  Botanle  Oaidm.  V)  jran  old.  It  li  (Vom  30  ft.  tofO  n.  bIfh,  the 
duBHa  of  the  trunk  l(t.  »  in.,  ud  of  the  head  Mn.    In  Auiltln,  neer  Vlmni,at  Briick  on  tba 

—  In  PmKU,al  Berlin, al  Sani  SDuci,noa41  to  30  reariDld,  It  li  Eoft.  nigh,  the  dlamiler  of  tba 
traak  I  It,  and  of  the  head  9  ft.  —  In  Italj.  Id  latibMrij,  at  Mccita,  M  teail  planted.  It  it  IS  ft. 
"'"  '     «ceorthetrunk4ft.  tin.,aiid  Ihedlamtterof  the  headuft lnAiDenca,at 
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Commercinl  StatuUei.  Price  of  cones,  in  London.  2i. 
per  quart;  plants  li.  each  :  atBollwytler,  plants  are  from 
1  franc  to  8  francs;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
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DerivaHen.    Fnnn  Jmufpnu,  rough  or  rude,  Celt^  the  pUnta  of-  thU  gcniM  MDf  KifT'dmila;  or 
A'om  Juniare$  parifiu,  Arom  the  young  aod  old  leaves  being  oo  the  tree  at  the  sane  time,  or  mlh 
'  reference  to  tfae  young  fruit  being  produced  before  the  old  ftuit  drops  ofE 

Deicnption,  Geography,  Jjrc.     Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees ;  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, Am,  Airica,  and  America ;  mosdy  hardy  in  British  gardens.    The  wood 
of  all  the  species  is  more  or  less  aromatic,  and  very  durable.    The  berries  are 
employed  ui  medicine  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  used  in  flavouring  gin ;  but  in 
some  species  the  aromatic  is  united  with  an  acrid  principle,  as  in  the  savin. 
According  to  Royle,  the  berries  of  the  common  juniper  secrete  sugar,  as  well 
as  an  essential  oil.    The  genus  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range. 
The  common  juniper  Is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America; 
and  it  was  also  seen  by  Capt.  Webb  on  the  Neetee  Pass,  in  the  Himalayu, 
where  it  is  called  Bilham,  also  Pudma,  and  Pumaroa  ;  and  by  Mr.  Inglis,  in 
Kunawar.     Here  there  is  also  another  species,  J,  religiosa  Boyle  (?  </.  recurva 
Ham.),  called  Gogul  by  the  natives,  and  employed  for  burning  as  incense  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.    The  roost  common  species,  however,  in  India, 
is  J,  squamosa  Royle  (J.  squamata  D,  Don),  occurring  on  such  mountains  as 
Ghoor  and  Kedarkauta,  as  high  as  1 1,000 ft.;  as  well  as  near  Neetee,  &c. ; 
and  on  Peer  Punjal,  as  well  as  Oossainthan.     In  the  last-mentioned  place, 
J.  recurva  is  also  found.     As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
species,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  species  is  called  bastard,  or  creeping, 
cedar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Himalaya  cedar  wood  (Juniperas  excelsa), 
found  in  Oossainthan,  in  Kamaon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tartary.    This, 
in  its  foliage,  resembles  Cupressus  torulosa,  specimens  of  which,  indeed,  are 
mixed  with  those  of  J,  excelsa  in  the  East  Indian  herbarium.    The  former 
appears  to  be  the  plant  called  Theloo  by  the  natives,  and  seen  by  Huree  Sing 
between  Simla  and  Phagoo,  near  a  small  piece  of  water :  and  by  Murdan 
Aly,  a  very  intelligent  plant  collector,  near  Saugbee  Ke  Ghat,  a  hig^  hill 
to  the  southward  of  Rol.     It  is  also  found  in  Kiunaon,  near  Neetee,  Simla, 
and  in  Kunawar.  (Royle  III.)    The  species,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  which  have  grown  to  some  size,  and  ripened  firuit  in   Et^land,  are 
very  imperfectly  known  to  British  cultivators ;  and,  probably,  some  of  dioae 
kinds  which  we  have  given  as  distinct  species  may  prove  not  to  be  so. 
We  could  not,  however,  avoid  this,  from  the  impossibility  of  seeing  any 
plants  of  many  of  the  kinds,  but  those  which  were  quite  young.    All  the 
species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  retain  their  vitality,  when 
kept  in  the  berry,  for  several  years ;  and,  when  sown,  lie  one  year,  and  oflen 
two  years,  before  they  come  up.    They  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  situation,  in  the  autumn,  and  covered  with 
a  hand-giass  during  winter;  or  by  layers. 

Insects,  The  juniper  is  not  much  frequented  by  insects.  Two  species  of 
British  lepidopterous  insects,  however,  derive  their  names  from  feeding  upon 
this  tree;  namely,  Thera  junipei^ta,  a  very  rare  species  of  Geom6tnd« 
(Steph.  lUust.,  pi.  31.  f.  2.) ;  and  AnadUnnsis  Juniperella  (one  of  the  TInHdae). 
Three  species  of  Linnasan  Hemiptera,  also,  are  named  firora  their  inhabiting 
this  plant;  namely,  Pent^toma  juniperina  (one  of  the  field  bugs),  A^his 
junfperi  (a  species  of  plant  louse),  and  Tlirips  junSperi ;  aa  well  as  a  saw-fly 
(T^enthredo  juniperi).  — ^.  O.  IV. 

The  Fungi  are  not  very  numerous.  On  the  leaves  of  Jii- 
niperus  commiinis  are  found  Hyst^ium  Pinistri  var. 
«/unlperi  jPV.,  Hysterium  Juniperi  Grev.,  t.  26.,  and  our 
Jig,  2342. ;  and  Podisdma  foliicolum  Berk.  On  the  living 
branches  are  found  Gymnosporingium  ./unfperi  Lk.,  and 
Podis6aia  /uniperi  communis  Fr.,  which  are  a  kind  of  pei^ 
ennial  mildew,  resembling  in  structure  Puccini^,  with  the 
addition  of  copious  gelatine.  On  Jiin^perus  iSablna  occurs 
Podisoma  Juniperi  &binae.  —  M.  J.  B.  SStt 
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$  i.  Oxycedri. — Leaves  spreading  in  the  adult  plants.     D.  Don. 
>  1.  J.  commu'nis  L.     Tbe  common  Juniper. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  in  threes,  Bprendmg,  mucroaate.     Beiriea  longish. 
(^tVilld.)     An  evergreen  shrub;  a  native  of  Europe,  North  Americe,  and 
Asia;  flowering  in  Hay. 
Varietie*. 

mS.cX  wlgarii  Park.  Theat.,  102ft.,  Mart.  Mill.,  No.  7. ;  J.  v.  TniticoBa 
ilaaA.  Pin.,  p.  4S8. ;  J.  c.  erfctia  Purih  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  64fi.  — 
Ldavea,  acconiing  to  Hajrne,  \  in.  in  length.  A  bushj  shrub,  from 
3fl.  to  5  it.  high]  but,  in  favourable  Biluationa,  growing  much 
higher.  (WiUd.) 

■  J.  c.  %  tuicica  Mart.   Mill.,  Ait.   Hort.  Kew.,  ed.   3.,  v  / 

p.  414. ;  J.  suecica  MiU.  Diet.,  No.  2. ;  J.  vulgaris  irbor 
Bauh.;  the  SweiliBh.ortrae, Juniper j  (^.2343.)has  q. 
the  leaves  spreading  and  acute,  and  according  to 
Hayne,  1  iu.  in  length;  and  the  branches  erect,  with  \ 
obleng  fruit.  This  kind  was  supposed  by  Miller  to  ^ 
be  a  species,  because  be  found  it  always  come  true  fro m  > 
seed.  It  generally  attains  the  height  of  10  ft,  or  l£f^ 
and  sometimes  of  16ft.  or  \»h.  The  branches  are 
more  erect  than  those  of  the  commoa  juniper ;  the 
leaves  are  narrower,  they  end  in  more  acute  points 
and  are  placed  farther  asunder  on  the  branches;  the 
bories  are  also  larger  and  longer.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  is  in  common 
cultivation  in  British  nurseries,  Tbe  leaves  of  the  ^ 
plants  in  the  Horticullurol  Society's  Garden,  which  ~ 
are  marked  J.  succica,  and  also  those  of  tbe  plants 
that  are  sold  for  that  variety,  or  species  in  the  British  n 
rather  shorter  than  those  of  tbe  common  juniper ;  or,  at  all  events, 
not  loufier.  Perhaps  the  variety  J.  c.  oblt^nga,  mentioned  below, 
which  baa  leaves  an  inch  long,  and  the  fruit  obloog, 
may  be  the  true  Swedish  Juniper. 

mi.c.Z  nana  Willd.  Sp,  PI.,  iv.  p.  86*. ;  J.  coramilnis  » 
Fl.  Br.,  1066..  Light/.,  p.  684^,  Lin.  %  PI.,  14-70. ; 
J.  c.  sax4tilis   PaU.  Hou,  ii.  t.  M.;   J.  So.  1G61.  ... 
NaU.   Hut.,  ii.   p.  320.;   J.  td[Hna  Ray   Syn.,  444..  |Ul 
BaiA.  Hist.,  i.  pt.  2.  p.  301.  f.  302.,  Oiu.  Hut.,  p.  38.,  M. 
Pann.,  p.  26.  (.  85.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  J.  aipina  "■ ' 


minor  tier.  Emac,  1372. 

Baiih.  Pin.,  489.,  y.  Du  Ham.,  vi.  p.  46.;  ./.'nana 

Snuih  Engl.   Fl.,  iv.  p.  252.;  J.  sibtrica  HoH.;  J. 

daiirica,  Hort.;  J.  c   monttkna  Ait,  Hort.  Kew.,  v, 

p,4l5,;  and  our^.  2344.;  has  the  leaves  broader 

and  thicker,  and  the  fruit  longer,  than  the  spe-  1^:H4 

«  J.  c.  4  obidnga,  J.  abl6nga  Hort.,  (Jig.  2346. )  has  longer 
leaves  than  any  other  variuty|,  and  small  oblons  fruit. 
There  is  a  large  bush  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden,  which  ia  only  4  ft.  high,  after  Iwni^  been  pknted  ISjnn, 
and  which  was  received 
from  M.  OodeTroy,  ViUe 
d'Avray,  near  F 


c.  5  o.pindtda.  (Jig.  234*-)— We^ply  this  name  to  ■  plant  at  Kew, 
nhidi  resemblea  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society'*  Owden,  if 


erery  reapect,  except  that  the  botut  of  the  main  branches  it  fc«i- 
giate;  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  pendulous.     It  fonni  a  thj 

ful  plant,   about  5  ft.  bi^. 

canadhuii,  J.  conad^nna  Iiodd.  Cat.,  ed. 

(^.  8347.)  is  a  handsome  vigorouB-grow- 

inety,  coming  near  in  folisige  to  J.  c.  nina ; 


graceful  plant,   about  5  ft.  bi^. 

].   c.  6  canadhuii,  J.  canadensis  Lodd.  Col.,  ed. 

,    1636, 

ing  variety, ^ . 

but,  as  we  have  only  seen  a  small  plant  ol  ,i  ,u 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Lodd^es,  we  are 
unable  to  depict  the  particular  feature  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  species.  In  Lawson's 
Manual,  a,  variety  of  thifi  name  is  referred  to 
J,  virginiAna. 


PoHlUrittai^nii;  bg  the  J.  cuud^b  oTlAtA  CU.,  Na.Gi  hIhk 
Otier  FarUtiei.     In  Loddiges's  CaUUogiif,  there  are 

J.  cracdvia  and  J.  hibfraica,  very  small  plants,   but 

obviously  belonging  to  J.  commi^nis.    There  can  be  no 

doubt  of  this,  though  as  in  the  case  of  J.  c  canad^sis 

in  the  same  collection,  we  cannot  point  out  in  whet 

the  difference  consists.    There  are  other  names  cur^ 

rent  in  the  nuraeries,  in  tome  of  which  thejr  are  applied  tt 
I    others  to  J.  Skblna,  and  in  others  to  J.  virgini^na. 

lieier^Ron,ifc,  The  common  juniper,  in  its  native  habitats,  it  a -low 
shrub,  seldom  rising  more  than  3  ft.  high,  and  sending  out  many  sfveadin 
tough  branches,  which  incline  on  every  side,  and  are  covered  with  ft  smooto 
brown  or  reddish  bark,  widi  a  tinge  of  purple.  The  bark  of  the  young 
branches  is  green  ;  but  that  of  the  trunk  and  old  wood  is  of  a  greyish  brown, 
crocked  and  scaly.  Leaves  narrow,  awl-ihaped,  ending  in  acute  poFnts, 
placed  by  threes  round  the  branches,  [>ointing  outwards;  bright  i^eeo  oa 
one  aide,  and  grey  on  the  other ;  continuing  throughout  the  year.    The  Bsle 
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flowers  arc  lomedmn  on  tbe  tune  plant  with 
the  females,  though  at  a  distance  mmi  thetn; 
but  they  ere  commonly  on  ilistinct  plants.  The 
female  nowera  are  succeeded  by  roundish  ber>  ~ 
ries,  which  are  first  green,  but,  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  dark  purple  or  blackish  blue  colour,  co- 
vered with  a  blotHn.  They  continue  on  the 
buih  two  years,  and  are  sessile  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  They  are  juiceleaa,  sponsy-fleshed, 
and  each  contains  3  stones.  Eacn  berry  is 
marked  at  top  with  3  raised  dots  and  a  S-Torked 
groove,  recdved  at  bottom  into  a  very  small  star- 
red involucre.  When  planted  in  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  tbe  common  juniper  will  grow  ISfl.  or 
16ft.   huh,  and  wUl  form  a  handsome  bushy  S3iS 

shrub.  In  Birch  Wood,  near  Famtngham,  is  the  juniper  of  which^g.  8350.  is  a 
portrait  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  IS  ft.,  for  the  drawing  of  which  we  are  mdebted 
to  J.  P.  Christy,  Esq.  This  remarkable  tree  is  20 II.  high,  with  a  trunk  A  ft. 
8  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  4  ft.  1  in.  at  U  fi.  from  the  ground.  In 
the  grounds  at  Pain's  Hill  is  a  bush  15  ft.  high,  and  36  ft.  in  diameter.  At 
White  Knights,  there  are  several  hundreds  of  plants,  varying 
in  height  from  if  fl.  to  1 2  (t.;  but  the  lai^t  of  the  species  in 
England  isjirobably  that  at  WardourCastle,  which  is  30 ftJiigh. 
Of  the  variety  J.c.2  su&ica,  there  is  a  specimen  at  Fanham 
Castle,  40ft.  high.  The  rate  of  erowth  of  the  laller-growing 
varieties,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  frootBin.  to  9  in.  a 
jear,  till  the  plants  are  6ft.  or  8il.  high,  after  which  they  j 
grow  more  slowly ;  and  thdr  duration  is  more  than  a  —     " 

Geography.  The  juniper  is  common  in  all  the  northern 
ports  of  Europe,  both  in  fertile  and  barren  soils,  on  bills  and 
m  valleys,  in  open  sandy  plains  or  in  moist  and  close  woods, 
On  the  sides  of  the  bills,  its  trunk  grows  tall ;  but  on  the 
tops  of  rocky  mountains,  and  in  bogs,  it  is  only  a  shrub.  Ir 
England,  it  u  found  chiefly  on  open  downs,  in  a  chalky  oi 
sandy  soil.  In  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  less  common,  except  In 
very  elevated  situations.  According  to  Pursh,  it  is  found  in  North  America, 
about  rocks,  near  the  falls  of  rivers,  in  Canada,  and  the  western  part  of  New 
York  i  and  the  variety  J.  c.  deprfsse  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  and  pai^i 
larly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  m  rocky  or  gravelly  situations.  The  comm 
Juniper,  he  adds,  **  may  probably  have  been  originally  brought  ftom  Europe ; 
hut  the  variety,  or,  probably,  distinct  species,  J.  c.  dcprlssa,  seems  to  be 
really  a  native."  {Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  6M.)  In  Asia,  the  common 
juniper  was  found  by  Capt.  Webb  in  Nepal,  and  on  the  Bhotnn  Alp*.  In  all 
these  countries  it  generally  grows  in  dry  soil,  and  never  attoinia.large  size 
but  in  soils  which  are  dry  and  deep.  i«'i/ 

Hitlorg.  The  juniper  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  the  'Sinb  Book  of 
Kings,  as  the  tree  under  which  the  prophet  Elijah  took  reiuge'in.  the  wilder- 
ness of  Beeraheba,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  King  Ahab.  U.waa  known  to 
the  Greeks,  who  used  its  berries  medicinally,  though  they  tboMght'its  shade 
unwholesome.  Pliny  says  the  juniper  has  the  same  propertied  as  the;  cedar ; 
adding  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  in  Spain  to  a  great  size;  but  tha(;wherever 
it  grows  its  heart  is  always  sound.  He  also  says  that  a  piece  of  juniper 
wood,  when  ignited,  will,  if  covered  with  ashes  of  the  same  wood,  keep  on 
fire  a  whole  year.  It  it  mentioned  by  Virgil,  who  says  that  its  shade  is  hurt- 
ful both  to  men  and  com.  The  species  referred  to  by  the  classical  writers  is, 
in  all  probability,  not  the  common  Juniper,  but  the  Pncenician,  or  some  other 
species  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  botanists  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to 
have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  common  jun^r.    Tragus  asserti 
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the  TBiieties  U.  Sd.  each ;  at  BoUwjUer,  the  Tsneties,  8  rnnct  each.  At  New 
York,  plants  of  the  Swedish  juniper,  which  requires  protectton  there  dmin|; 
winter,  are  50  ceata  each. 

■  S.  J.  Oxt'cbdrus  t.     The  Sharp  Cedar,  or  hnttm-berried.  Juniper. 
linlj^llM.    ^»-„S|i,  P1-.  "TO- 1  ^'"4  Sp-.  *  p.  854. 1  Lun.  Diet,  1  p.  BM. ;  Derf.  Fl  Atl ,  ( 
inijKlifailinii  Loi.  le.,  9.  pu  «3.  i  J:  lAmlfH,  ht.. 


L.'^'^^i^lS-^^^^ 


ic  prlcklr  (Mu ;  In  Cidc. 


jTbo^-   Hitt  ,\-  [L*//-i  •/•  mij.pi, 

p  K4  t  m,  W  »■«..  i*is.i  c*Jt 

p.  39, 1  O.  iminicM  i>iiil.  Prai;*.,  p. ! 
««jiiB(ii«.    *DuH«B.Arti.,t.[.lSS.i  N,  Du  Him., at.  lit  !.;  oarA  a^B. uoaruulnWi 
»ndA.  SS5I.  of  the  untunl  ilH. 

S/MTc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  in  three^  spreedin^,  mucronate,  shorter  than  the 
berries.  {Willd.')  An  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Spain,  Portuf^,  and  the 
south  or  France.  Introduced  before  1739  {  flowering  in  Maj  and  June. 
Deicriplum,  ^c.  A  shrub,  closely  allied  to  J^.  connn&nis.&oni  10  ft.ta  IBft. 
d  feathered  from  theground.  The  branches  are  amall  and  taper,  with. 
out  ansles.  Berries  verv 
e,  of  a  bniwniah  red, 
marked  with  two 
whitelinea.  Thisspecies  i 
,  isBidd  tofarmahandsome 
Eh  rub  when  allowed  suffi- 
cient space ;  and  to  be 
rather  more  tender  than  .A 
commilBia.  In  France,  an 
essential  oil  is  distilled 
from  its  wood,  called  AuUe 
de  cade    which   is   used 

in    veterinary    medicine.  , 

There  are  small  planU  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Kew,  a^  at 
a  few  other  places ;  but  we  have  never  been  able  t"  —  """  '*™"  '  *  " 
height. 


«  any  abore  1  ft.  b 


*  3.  J.  microca'rpa  Smith.    The  large-fhiited  Juniper. 

!.  p.  K3.  if  T*no™  Sjl  Fl  Smpd. 

raiinL  lul ,  589.  t ;  ind  oaijlg' 

'.,  |c.  Lots  Unuu.iptwdiBr.iiuKraBat^thuplTknkd 
>«£  BcrrlaelllpUal,  hmicrUiHthclMf.  (AaMtAfir^ 
Aihnib,auIlnarOi«M«,wHli  lam  Ilk*  Uioh  of  /  Oi- 
,  bui  the  benlHin  twice  u  luge,  *>1>P*'c  <■  <*<"'*  "^ 
nndvllhiTiglMbliinB.  Tlicn  !•  ■  (Mclmni  In  SMhap  ■ 
im.  In  the  Ubuhii  BoOMt.  (Dh  a—.)  Bnrtei  here  been 
u  br  Ibe  Kmounlile  W,  F«  atnsfwari,  lUMlei  the  nmnw 
iiM^ipe,  nwt  whicb  «ne  of*  bninlih  red,  and  DnljF  dlflla 
e  of  J.  Oxfccdnu  Id  rii^jKcompBiled  bj  the  following 


irpi  iTaacrtbed  In 

W«npot,  IBM,  Bio.     It  li  cooBon  aloos  the  —-i ,  , -, 

■UH  BiW,  Cuma,  end  LIcoU ;  hhI  li  ■  low  Uiiek  Inuh,  b»ln|  Deiiher 
the  cxdn^ike  nre^  of  the  commoa  Junlpet,  nor  Ibe  unlgbt  lUiurE 
or  J.  OifeediuL  J.  Oi^cediiH  upcui  to  he  taMrmedtue  b«veen 
Jl  coniBaDla  ind  J.  mcnictrpe  i  UTlDg  tbenun  ftoU  oUbe  fCcmer 
and  the  nreadlDS  ntckir  iMio,  wide  aput,  of  Uie  lattM.  Il  !•  ni 
coawHO  In  Itali,  but  la  ibuodant  to  litfU  and  DahuUa,  wbn^ ' 
twanibe  PlKOn  OifcediL— IP.  KuStraivV  JiimmMtf10.1B» 
pnlemof  Don  doubu  nucb  irttether  Tenore<i  J.  mtcndipt  be  id 
tblni  mote  than  a  TarletT  of  J,  Oifrttm.  Ai 
ft w  Hcdi  oTTenon'!  plant  Id  the  HoRlcuUiinl 


I  ♦.  J.  I 


'A^CEi  Lab.,  y.  Da  Ham. 
Juniper. 


The  dn^ceoiis,  or  large^railed. 


L  Pint  Sn.  DK.i'M^'lX't-HHL,  Mo.  tl.(  Dcrf^int  HI 
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ra  of  La  BUlndKr* )  ui]  A>.  IS 
XKBL  of  tiM  nUunl  (tw,  Ita  nrom  th 
Mitfaorttr.  Jlr.SSa  ihan  tb '- 

» ■  coirect  oopr  of  ttaa  oriflliul. 
JhoT,  Oar.    Lemm  Ln  (bmi,  iptadlDg.  acuity  thm  UiBia  ihoiMr  (h 
^[.atdlard.)    Aihrub,.n»li«ofS)PlU.     J-'— J- i.-is™.-^..— 

Fniit   tauceoui,  anva  (bKe  Ums  u  Jon|  u  th« 


c«ll>i  wen  bnA  •«*•' 

k«tul  uMtmri,  gblDiit,  flud   tn  >  h 

bouon  of  th*  ecu.     XiHttnotHouht 

pniiaUr  Um  mw  vUh  (hxrHMriun' 

(it  BcUoBlui  OD  Mount  Ikunu,  ^liich 

lUnS  IS  tha  bclfU  or  *  onrML  *Bi" 

ftutt,  Ibc  riH  aod  tbiH  oriD  DllVa,' 

(WlDbaMUMloriheaHuntalM.  (Matt.  Mm.)   1 

ijicliiimtmi  bf  DaConulnca  ia  ParU,  lu  ibc: 

Alt,  uadir  U»  name  o(  AoMct 

X  5.  J.  rlBGlNU'NA  L.     The  VirgitiiHii  Juniper,  or  Bed  Cedar. 

te  PL,  ItTI.  I  WUId.  Sp.  p.,  *.  a.  SU. ;  Wclu.  Arti.  F«.,  S.  p.  4t.  j  HoRk 
9. !  Man.  MOL,  No.  H  ^  Alt  Hoil.  Kw.,  ad.  X..  A.  n.  4U. 
•t  antiictu  AiN  aitl.,  HIS. ;  Jl  miiUna,  Ao;,  Sfom,  £t>rM.  fW..  nl.  ISSt, 
' ,  £«u.  Hoi.,  p.  39(1. 
.J.  .,„   .  l.SlNonh  Abut,  flil.,  S.tlSS.;  ouij^.  i!357.i  an*  the  plat** 


J.  &Di 
..V  ,«.W.,  ad.  IM. 

^c.  dor. 


Leaves  in   tlireea,  the   three  growine  togethi 

youiie  ones  imbricated,  old  ones  "        ' ' 

a  pative  of  North  America. 
and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October. 


DCS  spreadine.  (tfiSd-)     An  evergreen  tree; 
Introduced  Defore  1664;  floviering  ia  May, 


1  J.  c.  SAMtUit  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.— The  only  plant  that 

•leisra.  Lo. 

ii  difficult 

leaTnofthiiklDdircIikEUiMor  Ui> fiwcdUh JunW 
tunlpn',    Tbc  ruBU  )i  in  tlHin.  ;Aldl(c>'i  cttalo«u 


ia  at  Mewra.  I^>ddicet'8,  and  it  is  there  ao  very  imall  and  sickly, 
lifficutt  to  form  any  opinion  respecting  it. 


Oth<r  Vmietia,     The  red  cedar  varies  exceedingly  from  seed.    At  White 
Knights,  where  there  are  some  hundreds  of  trees,  some  are  low  and  spreadr 
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ins,  aitd  others  tall  uid  &atigiate ;  tome  bear  only  a 
otAera  only  female  ones.  The  foliage,  in  some,  is  of  a  very  li^t  bne;  in 
others,  it  ia  glaucoui  {  and  in  some  a  very  dark  green.  Tlie  fiiiil,  also,  ntici 
considerably  in  size ;  but,  pertiaps,  the  most  stnkiiig  variety  is  one  in  which 
e  decidedly  penaent.  Miller  mentions  a  variety  wtudi  hst 
a  cypress. 


Deicription,  l/c.  The  red  cedar,  in  its  nattve  country,  is  a  tree  Iroa 
40lt.  to  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  Ift.  to  1  ft.  6in.  in  diameter.  lu 
branches,  which  are  numerous  and  close,  spring  near  the  earth,  and  spread 
horiaontally ;  and  the  lower  limbs  are,  during  many  years,  as  long  as  the 
body   of  the  tree.      The   trunk   di  "       '       "        " "' 


rapidly, 
'  timber  for  ^iip4iuildi(f 


mtniabed  by  deep  oblong  furrows  in  every  part  of  the  trunk,  occawoned  by  the 
large  brancnes  persisting  after  they  are  dead.  ( JIfic&T.)  The  wood  is  frspint, 
compact,  fiue-^^ned,  and  light;  though  heavier  and  strong  than  that  of 
either  the  white  cedar  or  the  deciduous  cypress.  The  hark  is  thin  and  scaling 
off.  The  leaves  are  fastened  at  the  base  by  their  inner  tide.in  the  new  shoots, 
imbricated  in  four  rows, giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  auadtangulari 
the  year  following  these  spread  from  the  branch  at  on  acute  anele,  and  appear 
to  be  disposed  in  six  rows,  or  longitudinal  phalanxes.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  small,  not  conspicuous,  and  borne  separately  on  the  same  or  on 
diSkrent  trees.  The  berry  is  dark  blue,  and  covered  wuh  a  whitish  resinou* 
mesL  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  elknate  of  London,  is  10  ft.  or  12  (tin  toi 
years;  and  the  duisllon  of  the  tree  is  upwards  of  a  century.  Hie  lar;^ 
specimens  that  we  have  seen  are  at  Whiiton,  where  there  is  one  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  Sft.  in  dimneteri  at  Pain's  Bill,  where  there  ia  otie  40ft. 
hig^,  with  a  trunk  Sft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  40ft.;  and 
«t  Syon,  where  there  is  the  tree  figured  in  our  last  Volume. 

Geography  and  Uutort/.  According  to  the  elder  IGchaux,  Cedar  laland,  in 
Lake  Cbamptain,  ncarlv  opposite  to  Burlingtoii,  in  hu.  44°  £5',  is  tbo  oMst 
northern  boundary  of  tne  red  cedar.    Eastward,  it  ia  found  near  Wiacatsei,  a 
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small  town  of  the  district  of  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenneheck;  whene 
it  spreads,  without  interruption,  to  Cape  Florida,  and  thence  round  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  beyond  8t,  Bernard's  Bay,  a  distance  of  more  than  3000 
miles.  As  it  retires  from  shore,  it  becomes  gradually  less  common  and  less 
vigorous ;  **  and,  in  Virginia  and  the  more  southern  states,  it  is  rare  at  the 
point  where  the  tide  ceases  to  flow  in  the  rivers :  farther  inland,  it  is  seen  only 
m  the  form  of  a  shrub,  in  open  dry  sandy  places.  In  the  western  states,  it  is 
confined  to  spots  where  the  calcareous  rock  shows  itself  naked,  or  is  so  thinly 
covered  with  mould,  as  to  forbid  the  vegetation  of  other  trees.  Though  the 
red  cedar  grows  naturally  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  the  islands  of  Lake 
Champlain,  it  is  repressed  by  a  winter  as  intense  as  that  of  the  north  of  Oer* 
many ;  and  developes  itself  less  vigorously  than  in  Virginia  and  farther  south, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  wood.  Upon  the  downs,  it  is  often  buried  in  the  sand  cast 
up  by  the  waves,  except  the  summit  of  the  branches,  which  appear  like  young 
trees  above  the  surface.  When  unencumbered  with  sand,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  islands,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  narrow  sounds  which  flow  between  them 
and  the  main,  it  attains  the  height  of  40  fl.  or  45  fit. ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  with  trees  of  this  size  northward  of  the  river  St.  Mary,  within  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  United  States.'*  (Mkhx.)  According  to  Pursh,  it  is 
found  in  dry  and  rocky  woods  and  fields,  from  the  province  of  Maine  to 
Georgia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Parkinson ;  but  he  sa}'S  that  he  has  only  seen 
the  wood.  It  is  said,  in  the  Hortut  Keivejuu,  to  have  been  introduced  before 
1664^  b^  Evelyn;  and  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  conunonest  evergreens 
in  British  shrubberies.  It  endures  the  open  air  in  Paris,  and  in  Central 
Germany. 

Properiiet  and  Uses,  The  name  of  red  cedar  has  reference  to  the  heart 
wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  while  the  sap  wood  is  perfectly 
white.  It  is  so  strong  and  durable,  that  it  would  be  preferred,  in  America,  to 
every  othet  kind  of  wood  for  many  rural  purposes,  if  it  were  not  become  so 
scarce  in  that  country  as  to  be  very  dear.  According  to  Michaux,  the  barriers 
of  the  side  walks  in  Uie  streets  of  Philadelphia  are  made  of  this  wood  :  they 
are  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  long,  and  8  in.  wide ;  and  they  are  sold  at  80  cents  each ; 
while  those  made  of  white  cedar  cost  only  16  or  17  cents.  The  wood  of  the 
red  cedar  is  admirably  fitted  for  subterranean  water-pipes ;  but  it  is  rarely 
used  for  that  purpose,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  trunks  of  sufficient  size. 
The  wood  of  the  red  cedar  grown  in  the  southern  maritime  states  is  reckoned 
the  best ;  and  it  is  used,  combined  with  live  oak,  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
frames  of  vessels;  it  is  also  generally  used,  in  the  southern  states,  for  coffins, 
in  Philadelphia  the  turners  make  their  large  stopcocks  of  it;  they  also 
make  very  elegant  little  tubs,  neatly  wrought,  and  hooped  with  brass,  resem- 
bling the  Scotch  bickers,  of  alternate  staves  of  the  heart  and  sap  wood.  It 
makes  adnurable  fuel ;  and,  when  used  for  this  purpose  on  board  the  steam* 
boats,  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  issue  from  the  boiler  furnaces  are  said  to 
perfume  the  air  for  several  miles  in  the  track  of  the  boat,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  Umber  is  imported  into  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
black-lead  pencils;  though  the  Bermuda  juniper  is  preferred  for  that  purpose. 
Li  Britam,  the  red  cedar  it  is  not  planted  as  -a  timber  tree ;  though,  fran 
the  size  which  it  attains  in  deep  dry  sandy  soils,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
plant  it  in  masses  for  this  purpose.  As  an  omamentu  tree,  or  large  shrub. 
It  is  his^ly  valued,  either  for  planting  singly  on  kwns,  or  in  groups  along 
with  other  trees  and  shrub&i  It  is  more  especially  adapted  for  grouping 
with  other  Cupr^sinae,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  yew, 

SoU,  Propagation,  Culture,  &c.,  as  in  the  common  juniper, 

StaUatkt.  In  the  EnWroM  of  London.  At  Ham  Hoiue,  Easex.  it  if  38  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  I  ft. 
9  in.  In  diameter :  In  the  FuBuun  Nunecr,  18  yean  planted.  It  u  15  ft.  bl£h.  ~-  South  of  London.  In 
Deronahire,  it  Bicton.  10  yean  planted.  It  ii  IS  ft.  hi«h.  In  Hampabire,  at  StrathfieldMye,  it  ii 
47  tL  M«h,  with  a  truoK  f  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Somenetehire,  at  Nettleoombe,  60  yean  planted,  it  it 
95  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  S5  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Banhot  Park,  90  yean 
plaated.  It  is  S2 ft.  high.    In Suatex,  at  Weatdean,  14  yean  planted,  fe  li  2971  high.. North  of 

7  Y  2 
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b  BtifiirMiiic,  at  Seadiill,  it  k  3B  ft.  bisfa,  AnHlcr  of  tW  traak  S  ft.  S  ia,  «^  iiT  liw 
head  S7  ft.  In  BcTtihire,  at  White  Knigbts.  3*  jemn  planted,  it  k  90  ft.  hifih.  In  Caadbrid^Bdiire, 
at  WBOfMilc,  lOo  y«an  old.  It  Is  JSft.  high,  ill ■■€€■!  of  the  tnnk  Sft.  la  bMS,  at  BvmybnkCb 
51  yaanpUnted^U  is52ft  high;  »t  Hylandt.  lOvcanplaatad, it  islSA.  bigll.  In Gloaeeatcnbin^ 
at  boddxngtoo  Park,  ?7  yean  plaated,  it »  18ft.  btKfa.  la  Bcrtfofdibiie,  at  Cashiabury,  39  vean 
pimcd,  it  »  Mft  high,  la  Leicoicflihife,  at  ENaalaaCartla,tf  jcais  rfeiited,iti>5tft.hlcb, 
diaaMtcrorUctrank  Ift.litn.;  at  WhattoBlloaw,90yaBnplaatai,itisMft  high.  la  NoltiM- 
hanuhtre,  at  Claoiber  Part,  it  ia  X  ft  high.  In  ScaAnbhire.  at  RoBwIno  Hall,  50  yean  pUntad, 
it  k  2Sft.  high.   Id  SoflUk,  at  nnboroogh  Halt,  70  years  plaated.  It  la  Aft.  high ;  at  fltoetcoa  Bee 


torr,  90  yean  old.  It  haa  three  itcou,  the  total  ciRaaifieffCBeearwhkh  tell  ft.  la  Warvichahtm 
at  Combe  Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  it  la  44ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  tmnk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  bead 
soft.    In  Worce^eribiTc,  atCraoM^  SDyean  plaated,  Itia  C5ft  btgh,tbe  dlameCerofthe  trvnk 


1ft.  8 in.,  and  oT Che  bead  X ft  In  Ybrfcahinv  at  Hackiaai^  40jrean  planted,  it  te  14ft.  high.  <i-> In 
Seotland.  In  the  enTirona  of  Edinbuiyh,  at  Gottoid  Bonae,  50  year*  piantwf,  it  ia  15  ft.  hiah  ;  aft 
Daihoiiae  Cartle,  90  yean  planted,  it  ia  Ifi  ft.  high.  Ia  Bcr«kkahire,attbe  Hiracl,aOyeanplantod, 
It  ia  21  ft.  high.  In  Uaddingtonabire,  at  Tyah^haai.  83  years  planted,  it  la  17  ft.  b%h.  la  BaK- 
burxfasbire.  at  Minus 65yean  planted,  it  ia S5 ft  high.  In  Aberdeenabire,  at  Tbainaun.  ft  gyowa 
about  it  in.  a  year.  In  Rrtbahire,  at  Tayvoiitb,  50  yean  niawtwf,  it  ia  Sft  high.  In  Boai  afaire, 
at  Braban  Caatlc,  50  yean  planted,  it »  Mft.  high,  la  StirUngabirc^  at  Bbdr  Dramnaod,  It  te  40ft. 
high. — In  Irdaod.  In  the  ettvinma  of  DuUIn,  in  the  Glaanevin  Bataaie  Garden,  90  years  Ranted,  it 
te  16ft  high.    In  Fcmaaagh,  at  Florence  Ceoit,  50  yean  planted,  it  ia  40ft.  high.    Ia  I^ontb,  at 

Oriel  Teaaple.  36  yean  planted,  it  te  26  ft  high In  Fkaaea.   At  Parte,  in  the  JawHa  dea  Planing 

J5  yean  planted,  k  te  Mft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lft,aad  of  the  bead  95 ft.  i  in  the 
Botaale  Garden  at  Tonloo,  96  yean  planted,  it  te  fi9ft  high.  At  Aviancfaca,  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Brunei,  29  yeara  planted,  it  te  24  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tmak  1ft.  6 hi.,  and  of  tbe  bead  90ft. 
~  In  Hanoirer,  in  the  Gottingen  Botanic  Garden.  50  yean  planted,  it  la  40  ft.  biith_In  B» — '-  '' 


the  Bocaaie  Garden.  Munich,  90 years  planted,  it  te  12ft  bifb.  —  In  AnatTia,at  Vienna,  In  the  Unl. 
varsity  Botaaic  Garden,  90  years  planted,  it  te  95ft  bigb ;  at  Laxenbniv.  90  yean  plaotad.  iC 


teaOft  high:  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  45  yean  planted,  HU  90  ft  Ugh — In  Fraasia,  atBefttn,at 
flaa*  Sooo,  90  years  planted,  it  te  40  ft  high:  in  the  Pfauen  Ineei,40jearsplanted-:t  b96ft.  high. 
—  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Land,  it  te  SSft.  bafh.  — la  Itahr.  M  Moaaa.  99  yaua 
planted,  Ute  90  ft.  high. 

Commercial  SUUittiet.  Price  of  berries,  in  London,  Is,  3d,  per  quart ;  of 
■eecUing  plants,  5t.  a  hundred;  plants  from  IS  in.  to  18in«  hign,  75t,  a 
hundred.  At  BoHwyHer,  plants  in  pots  are  1  franc  each ;  or  seedlings,  one 
year  transplanted,  per  hundred,  30  francs.  At  New  York,  plants  are  25 
eentseach. 

1  ^  «71  BBBMDDIA^NA  L,    The  Bermudas  Cedar. 


Mieuilflea/im.    Lin.  8p.  PL,  1471. ;  Kaidi.,  4.  p.  976L ;  Hmn.  Ln«dbL,  L  917.;  Ball  Htet.UIl 
yaaa.    Cbdnis  BennOd*  Jlm^a  Letters,  p.  171. 

tpfnga.    Harm.  LugdU,  t.  947. «  and  our  Jig.  £358.  of  tbe  nalainl  iiae,  ftoao  a  youqg  ptanl  at 
wn.  Loddiges's. 

Spec,  Char.  Leaves  in  threes;  upper  in  pairs,  decurrent,  awl-shaped, 
spreading,  acute.  {IVilld.)  A  tdl  tree,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas. 
Introduced  before  1683,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

DcMcnpHon^  Sfc.  A  lofty  tree,  with  loose,  thin,  reddish  bark,  and  rery  fra- 
grant wood.  When  young,  it  has  acutely  pointed  leaves, 
which  spread  open,and  are  placed  by  threes  round  the  branches; 
but,  as  the  trees  advance  in  age,  their  leaves  alter,  and  become 
very  short ;  lying  over  each  other  by  fours  round  the  branches, 
so  as  to  make  the  brancMets  appear  4-comered.  The  berries 
are  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  inclining  to  purple.  According  to  Ray's 
Letten,  p*  171.,  it  was  introduced  in  1683;  but,  m  Martvn's 
MUler,  it  is  said  that  it  was  first  cultivated  bv  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  1700.  The  wood  is  much  used,  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  wainscoting,  and  different  articles  of  furniture,  as 
it  is  never  attacked  by  cockroaches  or  other  insects.  It  is 
imported  into  £n|;land  for  the  purpose  of  makine  black-lead 
pencils ;  and  shavines  of  it,  under  tne  name  of  cedar  shavings,  ^^358 
are  used  to  put  in  drawers,  &c.,  to  keep  away  moths.  The  tree,  being  rather 
tender  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  not  frequent  in  eollecdoos ;  but  plants 
may  be  obtained  in  the  principal  nurseries.  The  larvest  spedmeo  which  we 
have  seen  is  at  Hendon  B[ectory,  where  it  is  about  2  ft.  high.  Ttiere  are  plaata 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Chirden.  Pnoe  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  8#.6dL  each.  At  BoUwyller  and  New  York,  it 
IS  a  green-house  plant. 


cbap.  cxiii.  coni'fehjk.     jusi'pkrub,  8*99 

J.  nepalensit  HMt.,  Cupr^gnis  nefMl^ndi  Nori.  Seeds  of  tint  tpecin 
*^sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  OardcH,  by  Mr.  Ward  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in   1834,  and  muiy  plant*  nuMd  from  [hem.     They  are  of  vigoroua 

Gowth,  and  have  the  general  appearaoce  of  the  common  red   cadar.     The 
:ge«l  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden  is  8  ft.  high. 

j  ii.  Soi/tKf.  —  Leaves  of  tie  adult  plant  imbricated.     D.  Don. 
■  7.  J.  5abi^na.    The  common  Sarin. 

WaMift^iM     Lin.  fe,  l*TS.  i  Hon.  CHBj  Woodv.  Mid.  Bot.,  p.  BS&  1 9«,  i  a«iu  H«t  Moon., 

»io.  J  Hill  ifci.  No.  laa.  1  s^. omi.,  ho. ]«& ;  obci.  aib.;  1.  isi No.ki  p»n.  1(Id..3. mTi 

"-.fV^ti-?;"-  '■**■  '^^'  ""^  "^'"^  ""■*■»  ^^i"^  «P-  n..  *.  SSS.;  AlLHsct  Kw.,i. 
A  *l4j  bu  Hmni  .trti.,  s.  t.  «.  ^  D«I  Hitl.  da  Ath,,  At,  a  p.  SM. 

^SlDSi^'isb*  ^  ^sMi.'  ''*''■  "■  ''™''  *-^'*i  O"  H»«u  aj*.. a  I. « as. I 

^rc.  fAor.,  4-c.     Leaves  oral,  opposite,  imbricated,  somewhat  acute,  codtm 
on  the  back ;  the  male  catkins  pedunculate.      Berries  of  a 
blackish  blue,  generally  monospermous.  (JV^,  Du  Hata.)    A 
loirahrub,  introduced  before  1548,  and  flower- 
ing in  March  and  April. 

•  J,  8. 1  eupreiiif^a  Ait.  Hon.  Kew.,  »,  p. 
414.;  JAmWAnict.  2aia.liict.,  No.  11.; 
Abina    Dod.     Pcvipl.,    854.;    S.    fdtio   ] 
Cupr^si  SauA.    I'm.,    4«7,,   Da    Ham.  J 
Arb.,   u.  t.    68,,  Sob  Hitl.,    1415.;   la  " 
Sabine  mfile,   Fr.;  the    Cypress-leaved 
Savin ;  (J!g.  2359.)  has  the  leaves  tike    I 
those  oFh  cypress. 

■  J.    8.    8    tamantcifolia    Ait.,   t.  c. ;   So. 

blna  fdtio  T^marisci  Diosc6ridif  Bauh., 

I.  C!  J.  Sablna  MiU. Diet.,  No.   lO.j  la  _ 

Sabine   feoielle ;    the    Tamarisk-leaved,       S359  nL   'iSHij 

or  berry-bearing,  Savin.   {J!g.  8360.) 

■  J,  S.  3 /lilm  variegdtu  Mart.  Mill,  has  the  leaves  varierated. 

There  are  plants  of  all  the  above  varieties  in  the  Uorticulttiral 
Society's  Garden. 

■  J.  8.  4  croitnUd,  J,  prostrata  JUkix.,  J.   ripens  Nult.,  J.  hudfl^nica 

Lodd.    Cat.,    1836,   and     our 
J!g.  8361.,   is    a  low   trailing 
plant,    seldom      rising     above 
0  in.  or   8  in.  in  height,   b -' 
rooting  into  the  soil,  and  e 
tending  its  branches  to  a  great  ^ 
distunce. 
t.  J.  8.  5  a!ptna,  J.  elplna  Lodd. 
Cat.,   1S36,  (fig.  2368.)  is  a 

Srocumbent  plant,  more  slen- 
er  in  its  habit,  but,  in  other 
respects,  only  slightly  difFerent 
from  lT.  nrostruts.  The  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Ganjeoiaabout  ISin.  high.  3361  23G2 

Deteription,  ^c.  The  savin,  though  generally  seen,  in  British  gardens,  u 
alow  spreading  shrub,  has  sometimes  an  upright  trunk, clothed  in  a  reddish 
brown  Dark,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  18  ft.,  or  eren  higher.  Its 
branches  are  nearly  straight,  very  much  ratnified,  and  form,  with  the  trunk, 
a  rtsular  pyramid.  Its  young  branches  are  entirely  covered  with  imbri* 
catea   leaves,   which   have   a  very  strong  and   diaagreeable   odour,   and    s 
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very  bitter  taste.  The  male  flowers  are  disposed  in  small 
catkins,  on  peduncles  covered  with  little  imbricated  leaves, 
and  are  dispersed  laterally  along  the  yomigest  branches. 
The  female  flowers  are  generally  produced  on  separate 
trees,  and  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner:  they  are 
succeeded  by  oval  berries,  of  a  blue  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  black,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  currant :  they 
generally  contain  only  one  seed,  which  is  long,  oval,  and 
somewhat  compressed.  The.variety  J.  S,  temariscifdlia  is  a  »  -j_y^ 
much  lower  shrub,  with  spreading  branches,  and  longer  pr  ^Bf 

leaves,  which  are  only  half-opened.  (iST.  Du  Ham,)    Miller  ■ 

says  that  the  cypress-leaved  savin  is  by  many  supposed  to         2363 
be  only  an  accidental  variety ;  but  the  branches  grow  more  erect,  the  leaves  are 
shorter,  and  end  in  acute  points,  which  spread  outwards.    It  rises  to  the  hdgfat 
of  7  fl.  or  8  fl.,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  berries ;  whereas  the  tamarisk- 
leaved  savin  very  rarely  produces  either  flowers  or  seeds  in  British  gardens. 
{Mart.  il^.)This  last-mentioned  variety  sends  out  its  branches  horizontally, 
and  seldom  rises  more  than  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  high,  but  spreads  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance every  way.    The  leaves  are  very  short,  acutely  pointed,  and  running  over 
each  other  along  the  branches,  with  the  ends  pointing  upwards.  The  berries  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  common  juniper,  but  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  little 
compressed.    The  savin  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  part  of  France,  and  the 
Levant.    Professor  Pallas  says  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  Taurian  Cherso- 
nese, where  it  often  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  an  upright  habit  of 
growth,  like  a  cypress ;  whereas  in  the  Tanais  it  is  procumbent,  the  branches 
extending  on  the  sand  several  fathoms.    The  wood  very  much  resembles  that 
of  J.  l^cu,  but  has  a  more  unpleasant  smell.    (^Mart,  Mill.)    Both  the  two 
first-mentioned  varieties,  or,  rather  forms  of  the  species,  were  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens  before  154(9,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Turner's  Name$  <f 
Herbes,  &c.,  published  in  that  year.     The  leaves  of  the  savin  are  used  in  me- 
dicine, as  a  diuretic;  but,  if  taken  in  large  quantities  during  pr^nancy,  as  well 
in  the  human  species  as  in  domestic  animals,  will  produce  abortion.    ^When 
dried  and  pulverised,  they  are  used  for  cleansine  foul  ulcers.  The  upright  savin 
was  formerly  much  used  in  England,  and  still  is  in  some  parts  of  France,  in 
topiary  work,  as  it  bears  the  sheers  very  well.  In  France,  it  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common  juniper,  to  form  screens  (rideaux  de  verdwre)^  and 
to  cover  walls  which  it  is  wished  to  conceal.  The  Bascbkirs,  a  people  of  Russia, 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Oural,  use  fumigations  of  savin  to  cure  the  dis* 
eases  of  children ;  they  also  believe  it  to  have  a  great  effect  against  witches, 
for  which  purpose  they  hang  branches  of  it  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.   The 
ancient  Germans,  it  is  said,  gave  savin  to  their  chargers  to  give  them  ardour. 
In  Britain,  the  savin  is  a  very  common  ornamental  evergreen,  thrivine  in  the 
poorest  soils,  and  in  exposed  situations;  in  the  latter  remiuning  an  humble 
prostrate  shrub,  and  in  the  former  attaining  a  considerable  size.     Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species  td.  each,  and  of  the  varieties 
li.  M. ;  at  BollwyUer,  of  the  species  1  franc  50  cents,  and  of  the  varieties  2 
francs ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

«.  8.  J.  daO^rica  Poll.    The  Daiirian  Juniper. 

Identiflcalkm.    PalL  Rom.,  8.  p.  IS.  t.  55. ;  Omcl.  Sib.,  1.  p.  18&  No.  S5. ;  And.  Repi,  5M. ;  Mart. 

Mill.,  Na  IS. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  5.  Pl  414. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836. 
EngravitigB,    PalL  Rom.,  t.  55. ;  oMtfig.  2S65.  to  our  usual  scala ;  and  fig.  8966.  of  the  natwml  alMi 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  opposite,  acute,  imbricate-decurrent,  spreading,  and 
awl-shaped.  (Willd.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  Datiria.  Introduced 
in  1791,  by  John  Bell,  Esq.,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

Description,  8fc.  The  limbs  of  this  juniper  ore  large  and  very  thick,  and  are 
usually  found  l3ring  prostrate  on*the  rocks.  The  branches  are  dichotooKMia, 
and  covered  with  imbricated  young  leaves,  and  the  remains  of  old  leavn, 
which  change  into  acuminate  scales  before  they  fall  off*.     The  leaves  dillbr  in 
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It  aeXM  I  in  th«  male>  the;  are  decuirent,  with  a  ibort 
point,  and  closelj 
imbricated,  witli  here 
and  tbere  a  longer 
needle-shaped  leaf 
on  the  bninchea. 
This  kind,  though 
principallv  bearing 
male  catkini,    hai 

tips  of  the  branch- 
let!  a  few  female 
flowers.  The  female 
tree  ia  covered  with 
berriet  all  over  the 
branches,  eic(f)t  the  ( 
outer  and  younger  s 
ahoots;  and  the 
l>  leaves,  like  those  of  | 
J.  Oxycednu,  are 
sharp  and  needle- 
shaped,  spreading 
outwarda  from  the  base,  and  are  almost  as  long  aa  the  berries.  The 
boTicB  are  globular,  more  bitter  than  those  of  the  common  juniper, 
blackish  when  ripe,  but  appearing  blue  from  the  white  meal  that  covers  them ; 
p^uncled,  as  it  were,  by  standing  on  a  leafless  thickened  branchlet,  and  con- 
taining one  or  two  stonea.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  butist^itallv  different  front 
J.ljcia.  {Patl.  Sou.,  u.  p.  13.)    There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

t  9.  J.  PiKENi'cBA  L.     The  Phrenician  Juniper. 

LliLSp.  PI.,  1*71.:  Wllld.  S«,,  4.  p-SSS.;  Mint,  HIIL,  No  ^iLua.  Diet.  Qictc., 
mK  n.  Atlin..  B.  IX  J71.  i  ML  R™,.  B.  p.  l*  S7. :  AIL  Hort.  Xew.,  J.  p.  41s. ;  V. 
»  IT  .  tjiAl    r..    «1.  18361  BiniJ»til,e<l  18J7, 

ui.  IfliL.  3S. ;  (Mrui  pbim1<xi  niMii  Lat.  lam..  E.  p.  Kl.  j 
1.  ».  p.  3U0.  1  C  ftrilo  Cupr^ul  mkJDT.  Ac,  C.  Bni.  PI*.,  W., 
1.  p.  ltd  ;  Olf  colnii  l^clm  Dtd.  Ptmpt.,  S53. ;  GniTrtn  d> 


t  DIoKiMdli  rl 


L  Ron., 


u  Him.,  « 


Plitnlde.  F 

Spec.  Char-,  ^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  obliterated,  imbricated,  obtuse.  (Willd.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Levapt ;  cultivated  in 
Britain  in  I6S3,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Dncriplion,  4v.  The  Phoenician  juniper  is  a  shrub,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
loaded  with  numerous  branches,  disposed  so  a«  to  form  a  pyramid,  and  both 
trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  bark.  The  young 
branches  are  slight,  entirely  covered  with  very  email  leaves,  which  are  dis- 

Eosed  in  threes  opposite  to  each  other,  closely  covering  the  surface  of  the 
ranches,  and  laid  one  upon  another  like  scales.  These  leaves  ere  oval,  ob- 
tuse, somewhat  channeled,  and  convex  on  the  back,  perfectly  smooth.  On 
some  of  the  branches,  a  few  sharp  linear  leaves  are  found,  which  are  about 
3  lines  Ions,  and  quite  open.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes 
found  on  trie  same  tree,  but  they  are  generally  on  diflerent  trees.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  J. 
SMna.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  which  is  not  till  the  end  of  two  entire  years.  They  generally  contain 
9  .bony  seeds  in  each,  of  an  Irr^ular  oval,  slightly  compressed  and  anguhir  ; 
the  pulp  is  dry  and  fibrous,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  3  or  4  bladders, 
filled  with  a  sort  of  resinous  fluid.  The  Phtenician  juniper  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Britain  by  Hr.  James  Sutherland,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1683.     It  is  now  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections ;  but  is 
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much  less  common  than  ■□  fine  a  ahrub  desenrei  to  be.  The  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society'!  Garden,  after  being  10  je»n  planted,  it  10  ft,  hwb. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  48  yean  planted,  it  ii  )9  ft.  high,  and  3m 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  S  in.  PlanU,  in  the  London  nurseries  an  9t.  U. 
eadi  i  and  at  BoUwyller,  3  fninca. 


■  t.  10.  J.  (p.)  L 


ILS|L  FL,  I 


a  L.    The  Ljrdan  Jumper. 

;  PilL  RoH.iL  ^l«.  tSB.t  AH.  B 


1.  Cani.  PM.,  p.  im. 

- 1,  n.i  mrimjg.tm.,mfii.Ka. 


Kn.,  T.  dl  Mi.  I  Lodd.  Cat,  t«.  K 

^•immgmm.    J.P-M  )fcl>  N.  Dm  Ham 

Lob.  Ic.  1i  p  991  :  C.  [tAirt  f^jpt^Hl,  . 
Ettnaintt-  rmH.aim.,t.ie.;'H.Da 
Spec.  Char.,  iff.     LeaveB   in  threes,  imbricate  on  all  sidaa,  orate,  obtuae. 

( tfittd,)  Miller  deacribee  the  Lycian  cedar  aa  having  ita  branchea  "  gi 

erect,   and    coTered    with   a   reddiah   brown   bark. 

Leavea  Bniall,  obtuse.     Hale  flowera  at  the  endi  of 

tbe  braocbca,  in  a  conical  ament ;  and  the  ftuit  single 

from  the  axils  below  them,  on  the  aame  branch. 

Berrias  large,  oral,  and,  when  ripe,  brown."  Ac- 
cording to  Pailat,  J.  l^da  is  an  entirely  prostrate 

shrub,   with   the   trunk   blanching  from   the  vo'y 

bottom,  and  often  thicker  than  the  human  arm. 

This,  and  the  branches,  are  often  varioualy  defortned, 

with  acarcelyany  outer  bark.  Tbe  wood  tmelli  very    , 

strong,  like  that  of  the  Bermudas  cedar.     Biandiet  . 

and  branchlets  wond-like,  and  covered  with  a  testa- 

eeous  bark.     Shoota  dark  sreen,  dichotomoua,  and 

imbricate  with   scale-formed  sharp  leaves.     Berties 

terminal,  globular,  middle-sized,  nearly  black  when 

ri^  and  covered   with   a  glaucous  bloom ;   con.  8367 

taming   3  or  4  atones.     Pallas  adds  that  it  greatly  resembles  the  dwarf 

aann,  ud  that  it  diArs  principally  in  the  greater  thickness  of  the  shoots. 
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and  in  the  leave*  bang  Mute  anU  less  cliuto^.    NatiTe  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Siberia.  It  was  cultivated  in  1759,  by  Miller, who 
received  it  from  Spain  and  Italy.   In  its  native  dimate  it 
oua  gum  called  olibanum,  which  baa  a  Mrong  smell, 
and  B  bitterish  and  somewhat  pungent  taste.    When 
■    '     '""  "  iroen,  and 


it  produce*  the 


bumed,  it  difiiues  a 


g  their  religious  ceremonies  (though  n 
aa  the  substance  known  by  that ~  '* 


B  supposed 


t  the  s 


vhicb  he  ha*  seen  of 


Spaniih,  Juniper. 


,  m) 

It  is  much  employed  by  the  Roman  Catholics, in  their 
churches,  for  Bimilar  purposes.  It  ia  used  in  medicine, 
as  an  astringent.  The  only  plants  that  we  have  seen 
of  it  wei«  quite  young ;  that  in  the  Horticulture 
Society's  Qarden  being,  in  1S3T,  only  2  ft  high ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant  so  closely  reserobGng 
'  J,  phonicea  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it, 
but  the  lower  part  with  the  leaves  glaucous  on  both 
•ides,  and  4-rowed.  There  i»  a  larije  plant  at  Boy- 
ton,  of  which  we  have  recaved  specimens  from  Mr. 
Lambert,  and  the  shoots  of  which  were  covered  with 
a  white  resinous  matter,  like  minute  scales.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert describes  his  plant  as  hardy,  very  mucl]  branched, 
and  6  ft.  or  B  ft.  high.  It  is  the  only  plant,  he  says, 
the  species. 

1  II.  J.  thuri'fbr*  £.    The  incense-bearing, 

I,  imjJWni  Sp.  n.,  4  p.SSl.i  AU-Hor 
IS.,  Lam.  fxcye.  ZMtl.E 
."'flirSai'ifi™ 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  imbricate  in  4  rows,  acute. 
(  mUd.)      A   tree,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
cultivated  iu  1758,  by  Miller;  and  flowering  in  May  ^^   .  ^ 
and  June.  ^tO^ 

Dncr^SoH,  ^c.  An  evergreen  low  tree,  growing  to  ''^''^ 
the  height  of  from  £5  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  sending  out 
many  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  head.  The 
leaves  are  acute,  and  tie  over  each  other  in  four  rows, 
so  as  to  make  the  brancheii  appear  four-cornered.  Ber- 
ries very  large,  and  black  when  ripe.  There  it  a  tree 
at  Mr.  I^mi^t's  seat  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837,  was 
Seft.   high,  with  a  trunk   9 in.   in   diameter;   one  at  '>! 

Bagshot  Park,  12  years  old,  which  is  12ft.  high;  and 

one  at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  which  is  30  ft.  high  :  there  are  also  plants  ii 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Ciarden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  both  place 
3  ft.  high.    Price  of  plants,  in  London,  3f.6rf.  e«ch;  at  BoUwyller,  3  &ancs. 


t  18.  J.  bxce'lsa  WiUd.    The  tall  Juniper. 


.  p.  6(7,1  oaj 

.    ...Tall.  Am,,  a  p.  15,  i  blmaiiti  Ccdu-v 

.    rig.  tsm.,  tma  •  plint  ibout  tft.  blgb. 

^>ec.  Char.,  Src.     Leaves  opposite,  somewhat  obtuse,  with  a  central  gland  t 

4-ranked  and  imbricate ;  slender,  acute,  disposed  in  threes,  and  sprrading. 

Stem  arboreous.  (  WiOd.)     A  tall  evergreen  tree.    Introduced  in  1 806. 

Seicnption,  ^c.     A  very  handsome  and  elegant  tree,  with  an  upright  trunk, 

and  slightlj^  pendulous  branches.    Leaves  opposite,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  and 

having  a  raised  line  on  the  back.     This  species  has  a  very  extensive  geogra- 

Shical  range.    It  was  Cret  ^scovered  in  Siberia,  by  Pullas ;  and  it  was  iutro- 
uccd  in  1606,  by  Sir  JoKcpb  Banks.   Some  years  afterwards,  it  was  discovered 
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in  North  America,  on  the  hanks  of  the  waters  of  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tfuns,  by  Mr.  Lewis  (see  Purth  FL  Amer,  Sepi.^  ii.  p.  WK) ;  and, 
since,  it  has  been  found  on  the  Himalayas,  by  Captain  Webb,  in 
Gossainthan,  Kamaon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tartary.  It  is  a  very 
free  erower;  and  there  are  pUints  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Gku-den,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery.  There 
is  a  lazge  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  32  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft. 

A  13.  J.  SQUAif  aH'a  D.  Don.    The  scaled  Juniper,  or  creeping  Cedar, 

IdenHfiiDaiiom.    Lamb.  Pin.,  2.  Ko.  66. ;  D.  Dod  FL  Nupalfmii,  p.  55. ;  Bojte  IDiut. 

Spec  CMar.t  ^c.  LetTct  in  threes,  cloiely  imlnicsted,  ovate-oUoog,  more  or  leM  pointed ; 
remaining  on  after  thej  are  withered ;  young  ones  inflezed  at  toe  apex,  at  If  obtute- 
Berriet  orate,  umMUeate  on  the  top.    Bmcnai  and  brandilets  crowded  rouod.   Stem 

Srottrate.  {Lamk.  Pin.)  A  laige,  decumbent,  mndi  Jirancbed  ihrub.  Branches  lane, 
ft  to  6  ft.,  reclinate ;  apices  ascending.  Bark  brownish  purple,  scaling  offl  Branehlcts 
crowded  round,  closely  imbricated  with  leares.  Leaves  in  threes,  ddoog,  closely  imbil. 
catedfOf  an  intense  green,  very  smooth,  externally  conveac ;  young  ones  generally  ob. 
tuse,  with  an  Inflexed point ;  adult  ones  more  or  less  pointed;  when  withered,  afwaye 
having  a  very  long  point,  persistent,  and  adhering  to  the  branches  like  scales :  whence 
the  name.  Berries  numerous,  roundislMivate,  solitary,  red,  on  a  short  scaly  footstalk, 
nmbiUcate  at  the  summit,  a  litUe  laner  than  in  the  common  juniper,  (tiumh.  Pirn,) 
Found  in  Narainhetty,  in  Nepal,  by  Dr.  Hamilton  ;  and  on  the  Bhotan  Alps,  by  Cap- 
tain  Webb :  flowering  in  August  It  was  introduced  in  1884;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  tSTO 
plant 

m  14.  J.  RBCU^RVA  Ham,    The  recurved  Nepal  Juniper. 

Ident^lcaikm,    Ham.  MS&,  as  quoted  in  Don's  Flora  Nepalensis,  p^  55. 
Engrmring.    OMtJig.  2371. 

Spec,  Char,^  Spc,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  mucronate 
loosely  imbricated,  smooth,  convex  beneath.  Berries 
roundish  oval,  tubercled.  Branches  and  branchlets 
recurved.  (Z).  Don,)  A  shrub,  found  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton in  Narainhetty,  in  Nepal,  and  flowering  there  in 
February.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Hordcultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  in  1837,  after  having  been 
four  years  planted,  was  3  ft.  hi^h ;  and  one  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  4  ft.  high,  which  npened  fruit,  and  from 
which  our  figure  was  taken.  It  forms  a  graceful 
bush,  or  low  tree,  from  its  pendulous  habit ;  and  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species,  not 
only  by  this  circumstance,  but  by  the  mixture  of  its 
brown,  half-decayed  chafiy  leaves  of  the  past  year, 
with  its  greenish  grey  leaves  of  the  present  year. 
The  bark  is  rough,  brown,  and  soon  l>0gins  to  curl 
np ;  when  it  has  a  rough  appearance,  and  ultimatdy 
scales  off. 

A  15.  J.  uvi^FERA  D.  Don.    The  grape-bearing,  or /«»-gtf^/mfe«/.  Juniper. 

UentificiUiom.    Lamb.  Fin.,  fi.  Mo.  67. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^.  Leaves  ovate,  obtus^  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4  rows.  BnncbleCs  tbott,  et«et. 
crowded,  knotted.  Drupes  terminal,  roundish,  ilamb,  Pm.)  A  decumbent,  much  branched 
shrub.  Branches  ascending,  round,  covered  with  a  greyish  brown  scaly  bark.  Brandiilets  short, 
erect,  crowded,  closely  imimcated  with  leaves,  knotted,  twiggv.  Leavce  ovate,  obtuse,  adpreesed, 
imbricated  in  4  rows,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  smooth.  Drupes  roundish,  porpie^  ebont 
the  siae  and  shq>e  of  a  small  srape,  solitary  on  the  apexes  of  the  oraDohlets,.  sessile^  aoioeth. 
Abundant  about  Cape  Horn,  and  the  only  species  in  the  southern  hemlqihere.  It  was  intiodiicad 
fh>m  Cape  Horn  by  Mr.  Middleton,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  preeent  oentuij,  bill  «t 
have  not  seen  a  plant  (See  Latnbert) 
• 

2  16.  J,  barbade'nsis  L,    The  Barbadoes  Juniper. 

Identifleatfon.    Un.  Sa   PI..  1471. :  WiUd.  Spi  PL,  4.  pi  851. ;  Reich.,  i,  dl  S76.  t  Ruk.  Ayt, 

t  197.  f.  4. ;  Mart.  Mia,  Na  8. ',  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  S.  p.  647. 
Sfmoni^ee.   J.  bermudii^na  Oort.  Ang.,  t  L  f.  1.,  Artmm  Jam.,  582.  s  Jamalce  BcRT-bearing 

Cedar.  #         — • 

Sngrawlmg.    Pluk.  Phyt,  1 197.  £  4^ 


Spec.  Ckar.,  tie    All  the  leaves  Imbricate  in  4  rows;  the  younger  ovate,  the  older  acute.  (HVM.) 
A  large  timber  tree,  with  very  widely  spreading  branches.    The  bark  Is  rugged,  of  a  very  dvk 
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_     —n.  STn.,89l.i  R ,, 

.     Outfitl.tSJt.MBdStJS. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  decurrent,  iii)bricat»«preadiDg,  cluttered  j    item  leavei 
in  threea,  branch  le&vea  in  foun.  (Wiltd.) 

DeteriptkiB,  ^c.     According  to   Martvn'g   MiUer,  Loumro  describes   the 
Gbineae  jumper  as  a  shrub  of  3  ft,  in  height,  with  twisted  and  tery  spreading 

brsnches.         Leaves     awU  '  . 

shaped,  hordish,  dark  green ; 

according      to     Linnsus,  \>, 

^  spreeding,   green   on    both  ' 

sides,  more  clustered  than 
n  the  other  sorts,  fastened  '' 
it  the  base,  scarcelj  pun- 
gent, and  extremel;  distinct  ~ 

by  the  densitv  of  the  leaves. 

{Mam.)     l^ere  are  two 

plants  in  the  Horticultural 
'letjr's  Garden  bearing 
lame  of  J.  sin^sis,  male 
and  female,  IS  ft,  and  10  ft.  h[gh.  The  leaves  are  green,  short,  and  imbri* 
cated  ;  the  fruit  rough,  angular,  and  dry;  and  the  plants  do  not  accord,  to 
aome  respects,  with  the  species  described  by  Loureiro.  Spedmens  of  the 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  wa«,  however,  compared  by  Pro- 
fessor Don  with  the  Linmean  specimens,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  correctly 
named. 

J.  e.  8  ^mfUii,      A  species  of  Juo'iperus  in  the  Horticulture  Society's 
Garden  (Jig.  8374.),  without  a  name,  and  said  to  have  been       ; 
received  ffom  Smith  of  Ayr,  about  18!!5  or  before,  bears  a  close       <  '   . 
resemblance  to   J.   chinensis,   but  the  fruit  is   rather  more  ^  - 

angular.  The  plant  in  the  garden  is  of  vigorous  growth,  8  tt. 
or  loft,  high;  it  produces  both  male  and  fem^e  bloesoma, 
and  ripens  fruit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ia  not  a 
European  plant;  nor  are  (bere  any  species  at  all  resembling 
it  from  North  America.  Wo  have  been  informed  that  there 
ia  a  iq>ecies  in  some  of  the  Scotch  nurseries  raised  from  Nepal 
aeeds.and  commonly  called  ./unlperus  nepalensis,  which  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Smith's  plant,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  we  have  written 
on  the  subject,  can  give  us  no  satisfactory  information ;  and 
it  even  appears  to  ut  doubtful  if  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  was  received  from  him.  We  have 
ventured  to  give  it  a  name,  merely  to  prevent  it  from  being  qo». 

lost  sight  of;  and  because  we  should  wish  to  see  such  a  vieo-  SaTl 

rous-growing  healthy  species  propagated,  and  introduced  mto  collections. 


App.  i 


Kinds  ofJunipents  mentiotied  in  Books,  but  of-mhick 
■very  little  is  hicnun. 


l./arHiaiiimaVlini.  Sp.  PI.  ipprucba  J. 
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CHAR    CXIV. 

OF   THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   tttS  ORDER  EMPBTRA^CEA. 

IdentipeaUm,    Nutt.  Gen.,  2.  S3S. :  Dod  in  Ediab.  New  Phil.  Jooni»  1896:  Hook  in  Rot.  Ibm^ 
t.  S758. )  LindL  Sjn.»  824.  s  Bart.  Old.  Kat.,  372. ;  Anott  In  Edinbi  fiwyc.,  129. 

Gen,  Char,  of  the  Order,  Flowers  semi-sexual.  Sepals  bvpogjmous  im- 
bricated scales,  the  innermost  of  which  are  sometimes  petaloid.  Stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  inner  sepals,  and  alternate  with  them ;  anthers 
roundish,  2-celled,  the  cells  distinct,  bursting  longitudinally.  Ovary  superior, 
seated  in  a  fleshy  disk,  3-  6-  or  9«cel!ed ;  ovules  solitary,  ascending.  Style  1 ; 
stigma  radiating,  the  number  of  its  rays  corresponding  with  the  cells  of  the 
ovary.  Fruit  fleshy,  seated  in  the  persistent  calyx,  d-  6-  or  dncetled ;  the 
coatine  of  the  cells  bony.  Seeds  solitary,  ascending ;  embryo  taper,  in  the 
axis  of  fleshy  watery  albumen ;  radicle  inferior.  Small  shrubs,  with  heath-like 
evergreen  leaves,  without  stipules,  and  with  minute  flowers  in  their  axils. 
A  very  small  group,  comprisix^  a  few  species  from  North  America,  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  (LnuU,  Nat.  Syst,  ofBot.,  p.  117.) 
The  fruit  is  in  all  a  small  berry. 

There  are  only  three  genera,  which  are  as  follows :  — 

^MPETRUM  L,  Calyx  3-leaved,  coriaceous,  with  6  imbricated  scales  at  the 
base.  Petals  3.  Stamens  3.  Stigma  6 — O-cleft.  Berry  depressed,  6 — 9- 
stoned.  Small,  branchy,  procumbent  shrubs;  natives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Leaves  alternate,  linear  tongue* 
shaped,  obtuse ;  flat  above,  convex  and  marked  with  a  membranaceous  tine 
beneath ;  dark  green,  shining.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  dark  red. 
Berries  black  or  red.  (D.  Ihn  in  Edmb.  New  Phil,  Joum,) 

CoRE^MA  D,  Don,  Calyx  3-leaved,  membranaceous,  naked  at  the  basb 
Petals  3.  Stamens  3.  Stigma  6«>cleft.  Berry  globose,  d-stoned.  A  small, 
erect,  branchy,  rigid  shrub,  covered  with  resinous  dots ;  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Leaves  scattered,  linear,  obtuse,  spreading ;  flatttsh  above^ 
revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  in  t^minal  heads,  sessile,  situated  on  a 
hairy  disk ;  white,  large.  Heads  having  villous  scales.  Berries  white. 
(JD.  Don  in  Ediivb,  New  Phil,  Joum.) 

Cbrati^ola  Rich,  Calyx  2-leaved,  membranaceous,  with  4  scales  at  the  base. 
Petals  2,  converging  into  a  tube.     Stamens  8.      Stigma  6-cleft.     Befry 

flobose, 2- stoned.  A  small,  upright,  branchy,  rigid  shrub;  a  native  of 
forth  America.  Branches  straight,  simple.  Leaves  alternate,  spreading^ 
needle-shaped,  obtuse,  glabrous,  shining,  green ;  marked  beneath  with  e 
narrow  furrow;  slightly  canaliculate  above;  about  ^ in.  long;  sometimea 
crowded,  as  if  verticillate.  Flowers  axillary,  sessiK,  nomerous  (2—4), 
rarely  solitary;  sometimes  (like  the  leaves)  vertidUate.  Berries  red,? 
(D,  Don  in  Edinb,  New  Phil.  Joum.) 

Genus  I. 


□ 


^MPBTRUMIr.    TuE  Crowbbrry.    Lin.  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Tri&ndria. 

tdenUfieaHom,    Un.  0«i.,  615. ;  Jum.,  ISL )  Fl.  Br.,  1073. ;  Toon.,  t  481. ;  Lnnbi,  t  80SL,  Garta., 

t  lOS. 
Deri0ati9m.    From  en,  upon,  and  petro§,  a  rock ;  in  allufion  to  tiie  plaoe  of  growUi. 


CHAP.    CXIV. 


jsmpetra'cex.     CMPETRUM. 


XJaeriptiim,  Sfe.     Small  eT^green  heath-like  thruba,  nativei  of  Europe  and 
South  America.     Propagated  b;  cuttings  or  seedi,  and  thriving  beat  m  peat 


M.  1.  E.  NtN^auM  L.    The  black  Crowberry,  o 

BBoLJBT-i  Mill  Iflm..  t.Wtj  n.bm..Li/fi,i 


is  fomewbat  imaller  than  the 


r  Cratebmy, 

,-.... .'""i  ri.u.n..tB,=,i  DIefcl.  H.  Sf«.,   ruc.,S.  10.;  Eni.  Fl., 

4.  pL !». )  iiicut  n.  Hibini,,  p.  sn. :  hdol  bi.  fl,  p.  ui.  1  liihU.  8riw)>'<  p-  m.  i  uHu. 

CHL.HI.  OK. 

frtu  IMH.   rmlgr.,  1.  p.  IS>. ,   Irlcm  tKclfn   ^.  £><«..  p  7T.,  Omi.   />«.,  IL  ta.  Valet*. 
Bin.,  a.  at.,  Bamt.  HItl.,  1.  p  M&  i  E.  ooazl/cn  pnKliubaia  Orr.  Xhuc..  IL  13B3.  >  £  CDrit 
lOUo  UDdCdBU  I3w.  HiiL,  1    p.  tS. 
Xtrraiimtt.     W  B<K.,C5M,:   Mia  lUlul.,  L  B8.;  FL  DUL,   L  375.1  WTJt(.!379.  taouriutui 
Hat* ;  Hud  A.  S3;s.  of  tb*  ulunl  Un. 

^pfc.  CAor.,  ^c.     Leaves  linear-oblong.    Berries  black  and  clustered.  {HixA.') 

A  procumbent  Bhrub,  b  native  of  Britain. 
Variety. 

k   E.  M.  2  «cA&i(n  Hook.  Br.  PI.,  p.  431., 
apedea. 

DttcTTptipH,  ^c.  A  aniall,  procurabent, 
nnich-branchHl  shrub ;  the  outer  bark  of 
which  ia  deciduous  and  brown,  but  the 
inner  bark  is  yellow.  The  branches  are 
rough  with  the  remains  of  the  petioles  of 
the  lalien  leaves.  The  leaves  are  in  fours, 
somewhat  3-comered,  with  a  white  linear 
ked,  and  petioled;  and  they  have  their 
maivinB  so  much  recurved  as  to  meet  be- 
hincL  The  flowers  are  axillary  towards  the 
siunmitt  of  the  branches,  small,  and  pur- 
plish, with  a  whitish  calyx.     The  berries 

are  of  the  Mze  and  colour  of  Juniper  berries,  hut  become  of  a  brownish 
black  when  ripe.  They  are  marked  at  top  with  a  small  round  hole,  and  pro- 
tected at  bottom  by  the  persistent  calyx.  The  flesh 
is  rather  firm,  and  of  a  pale  e^^t^ni  except  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  purplish.  The  receptacle  is  co- 
lumnar, and  slender ;  and  from  6  to  9  bony  pale- 
coloured  seeds  are  fixed  round  it  in  a  ring,  and 
attached  to  it  a  little  above  the  base.  This  species  is  , 
a  itative  of  the  north  of  Eurc^,  generally  in  elevated  y 
■iluatiana,  both  on  dry  and  buren,  and  on  moorish  o 
ba^sy,  BoUs,  It  is  found  in  moors,  from  the  Baltic  t< 
thcKastem  Ocean,  inKBmtichatka,and  in  theislands  * 
towards  America,  According  to  Linna:us,  it  will  live  * 
on  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  where  other  plants  ■ 
peruh  with  cold.  It  is  found  in  Warwickshire,  S 
fordahire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  northern  countiet 
England,  and  diundantly  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
Higlilanders  and  the  Russian  peasants  eat  the  berries, 
which  are  esteemed  antiscorbutic  and  diuretic.  Grouse  and  hesthcocka 
feed  on  them ;  and,  bailed  in  alum  water,  they  afford  a  dark  purple  dye. 
Linnnus  mentions  that  the  Laplanders  use  them  for  dyeing  otter  and 
■able  akins  black.     Cattle  do  not  browse  on   this  shrub.     The  crowbetry  is 


the  bodge  of  the  clan  M'Lean.     The  £'mpetrum  nigrum  thrives  vay  wi 
'         'it  requires  a  moist  boggy  soil,  and  a  shady  sitnation.     Ine  i 


gardens,  but 


idiiii 


the  ground  before  they  vegetate,  and  the  plants  t 
slow  in  their  growth,  (dforf.  MiU.,  and  HtxSi.  BrU.  Fl.) 

a.  S.  E.  Bu'bruh  L.     The  red^huffif  Crowberry. 
IdtnUfcaHam.    WUld.  V  R-.  *- P'?!^.)  Undt.  But  Btf.,L  im 
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Smttnwme.    Cnmberty  of  Slaten  ItUnd. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Beg.,  1 1783.  j  our  Jig,  9Sn,  to  onr  usual  tcale ;  and  j^.  8376b  of  the  natuna  bwl 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  and  branches  with  woolly  margins.  Berries  red, 
(lAndL)  An  evergreen  procumbent  shrub,  with  brownish 
purple  flowers,  and  red  fruit.  A  native  of  the  southern 
point  of  South  America,  where  it  is  found 
**  along  the  sandj^  coast,  spreading  over  the 
stones,  but  especially  thriving  at  tne  back  of 
the  low  sand  hills,  by  which  the  shore  is  often 
skirted.*'  (Bot.  Mag.)  It  is  also  found  near 
Concepcion.  It  was  introduced  in  1833,  by 
Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and  flowered 
there  in  July,  1835.  "  According  to  Oaudichaud, 
the  red  berries  are  pleasant  to  eat.*'  It  grows  freely  in 
peat,  and  is  quite  hardy.  2378 

Genus  IL 


□ 


CORE' M A  i>.i>(m.    The  Cobbma    Lm.  5$fi^  Dice^cia  Tri&ndria. 

IdeMtiflcaHon.    D.  Don  in  New  Edin.  PbU.  Jooni. ;  Lindl.  in  Mat.  Sjat  of  Bot. 

Sraonyme.    J^'mpetnim,  In  part,  £. 

Derivaiion.    From  korSma,  a  broom ;  In  alluf  ton  to  the  habit  of  the  plant. 

Detcription,  ^c.  An  upright  shrub,  a  native  of  Portugal ;  closely  allied  to 
J^^mpetrum,  and  requiring  the  same  soil  and  culture  in  British  gardens. 

tt.  1.  C.  A^LBA  D,  Don,    The  white-d^ryM  Corema. 

rdeniifieation.    D.  Don  In  New  Edin.  Phil.  Jouni. 

Si^non^met.    £>'mpetnim  Album  Un,  Sjx,  1450.,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  A.  p.  719.,  Qmfn,  f^meL,  1  107., 

Mart.  MUl.,  No.  \.,AU,  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  n.  36&  ;  E.  luaitinicum,  Ac,  Tomm.  huL,  579.; 

frica  er^ctis,  Ac.,  Bauk.  Pin. ;  the  white-berried  Heath,  Portugal  Crakeberry. 

Spec.  Char.y  4rc»  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  linear,  with  revolute 
margins  ;  somewhat  scabrous  above.  ( Wilid.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Por- 
tu^.    Introduced  in  1774. 

DetcripHoay  ^c.  An  uprieht»growing  low  shrub,  very  much  branched, 
rigid,  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots.  Leaves  scattered  in  au  directions,  linear, 
obtuse,  spreading ;  flattish  above,  revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  terminal, 
grouped,  sessile ;  imposed  upon  a  hairy  disk,  white,  and  larger  than  those  of 
.S^mpetrum.  Groups  bracteolated  with  villose  scales.  Berry  white.  Intro- 
duced from  Portugal,  in  1774,  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  Culture  the 
same  as  for  ^mpetrum  nigrum. 

Genus  III. 


CERATPOLA  Mu^.    Thb  Cbbatiola.    Un,  Syii.  MomeVna 

Diindria. 


Idenl^fleatiim.    Mlchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  882. ;  UndL  in  Nat  Spi.  of  BoUny,  ad.  8. 

DeHmtian.    Ftarn  ktraUon,  a  little  horn ;  in  alluiion  to  the  shape  of  the  ftigma.  

Engra0ing$.    Purah,  1. 1  la. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1 875B. ;  onujlg.  £380..to  our  usual  fcal*}  aadflg. 897% ef 
the  natural  dse. 

Description,  ^c.    A  small,  heath-like,  evergreen  shrub ;  a  nadve  of  North 
America;  grown,  in  British  gardens,  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated  by  cuttings. 


CHAP.  CXV.  SUlhA'cEX.  2509 

■  1.  C.  £Ric6i^DBs,    The  Erica4ike  Ceratiola. 

Spec.  Oar.,  S/c.     Flowers  in  the  axjla  . 

of  the  upper  leavei,  solitary,  except        vVjiJ 

a  sihbII  UHntive  one  by  the  aide  of  ^^^^ 

the  principal  flower.  " 

2>ncTWfKm,  ^c.  An  upright  much 
branched  shrub,  greatly  resembling  a 
heath,  fui|I  varying  from  8  Ft.  to  Sfl. 
hi^.     Brauchea  aiibTerticillate,  erect,  "" 

•od  marked  with  the  remains  of  the 

petioles  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The 
upper  and  youneer  branches  retain 
their  leaves,  which  are  slightly  tomen- 
toee.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  spreading, 
long,  linear,  rigid,  acerose.  Flowers 
verysmall.  Anativeof  South  Carolina, 
on  the  Edisto  River,  where  it  covers  a 
■pMie  300  or  400  yards  in  width,  and 
two  or  three  railea  long,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  aand-bank  formed  by 
•oine  of  the  ancient  freshets  of  the 
river,  and  on  which  only  a  few  stunted  Mi9 

oaks  (C  CateabB't  and  (I.  nigra)  are  found  intermingled  with  tt.  Ac- 
ceding to  Pursh,  it  is  also  found  in  the  gravelly  dry  soil  of  Georgia  and 
Flnrirf» ,  and,  in  great  plenty,  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Hiver. 


0S 


Simfmfmit-    LltUent,  in  juit,  Ah.  Oat.,  «, ;  SamKnttct*,  In  pot,  Nta  fnt  Emiftk  Grm.  Ft. ; 

«Bl&«.  In  put,  JL  BmmPrvL.y.i^LtitiL  Sriuf..f.tlO.,  Bart.  OiW.  AsL,  p.  ffl. 
DniMMgn.    ritm  Smllti,  ■  b»uiirul  routh,  bblcd  (s  b*T«  Men  chincid  Into  ihl>  pluii  (>«  OrU 

Hit);  or,  KeDnlliic  U  oth«n,  ftom  tnUK,  ■  icnpar,  fnn  th>  nufhnm  of  UkiWidi  or  Dottor 

General  CharacterittKi,  ie.  Monocotyledonous.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
dicecious.  Calvx  and  corolla  confounded,  inferior,  S-parted.  Stamens  6, 
inserted  into  tne  perianth  near  the  base ;  seldom  hypogynous.  Ovary  3- 
celled;  (he  cells  1- or  many-seeded.  Style  trifid.  Sti^as  3.  Fruits 
roundish  berry.  Albumen  between  fleshy  and  cartitaginous.  Embryo 
usually  distent  from  the  hilum.  (LmdlAn  Nat.  St/it.of  Bot.'\  Small  climbii^ 
shrubs,  with  woody  stems,  and  reticulated  leaves,  thougn  th^  are  con- 
sidered as  monocotyledon ous  plants.  This  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Xili- 
icoe,  of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  to  form  a  part.  The  plants 
composing  it  are  found  in  small  quantities  in  most  parts  of  the  worltfj  but 
the  only  l^eoui  plants  which  it  contains  belong  to  the  genus  Anllax. 
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Genus  L 


m 


1"       ,'    r 


iSfMI'LAX  L,    Tub  Sm ilax.    Lm.  S^L  Din'cia  ^exandria. 

IdmtUlcaUon.    Lin.  G«n.,  Na  1190. ;  Reicb.,  No.  1825, ;  SchrcU.  Na  IdSSL }  Toitm.,  t  iSL  i  Joh^ 
48!To«Hti»Mtlti.;  MMrlBfUL  ,       '         * 

Deictiption^  ^c.  Evergreen  shrubs,  eUmbiiig  bj  means  of  their  tcndrtts, 
with  stems  that  are  generally  pricklj.  Leaves  with  veiny  disks.  The  ten- 
drils are  intrapetiolar  stipules.  Natives  of  Europe  and  North  Amflfictt.  in 
British  gardens,  they  grow  in  sandy  loam,  and  are  veadiiy  propagated  lij  dlfvi- 
sion  of  the  root.  The^  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  interesting  trmk  thieir 
twining  character,  as  being  generally  evergreens^  and  aa  being  aome  of  the  few 
hardv  ligneous  plants  which  belong  to  the  srand  division  of  v^etaMett  Motfo* 
cotyledbnese.  The  species  being  little  cultivated,  and  many  of  thciae  wkitA 
are  being  seldom  seen  in  flower,  are  very  imperfectly  known  by  isuUivfiiJia.; 
The  greatest  number  of  species  are  at  Messrs.  Lodd^ges's,  in  the  Botanift* 
(harden  at  Twickenham,  and  at  Kew.  Plants,  in  the  tloadoa  nunenea^aaB 
from  2#.  to  5t,  each,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  ^jpecies. 

The  following  fungi  are  found  upon  the  North  American  species  i^^Spbas'fic* 
fmilacfcola  Schwem,  S.  erumpens  Schwem^  Rhytisma  iSmiUcia  Sd^tpem^  fihiafl^- 
on  S,  /aurifoliaand  &  rotundifolia  ;  Hvsterium  iSmilacis  Schwan^^fHK  S,  rp^uadH) 
folia ;  Cladosporium  ^mflacis  Fr,,  Uredo  5milacis  Schwein^  JEddium  Aailicit 
Schwein,  —  jw.  J,  B.  ^  , 

}  i.  &ems  prickly  and  angular* 
i.  1.  iS.  A^sPERA  L,    The  rough  Smilax. 

IdeniMeaikm.    Lin.  Sn.,  1458. :  Oron.  Oiicnt,  StS.  j  SeopL  Cam.,  No.  Whi  OouA  Hort  MoMt, 

505. ;  Via  Dauph.,  3.  p.  271 ;  Mart.  Mill..  No.  1. ;  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  183S. 
Smum^met.    Rough  Bindweed;  Smilax,  Fir.  wid  Oer, 
£iigrmm$^g9.    Schk.  Han.,  &  aS8. ;  and  our  J%.  8381. 

Sp^  Char^  ic.  Stem  prickly,  angular  j  leaves  toothed  and  pridkly;  cordate; 
9-nerved.  {WUld^)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  ifiaoi^,ttttd 
Africa.    Cultivated  In  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  in  1646.'  *     *•  ^ 

X  S.  a.  9  auricuUka  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iu.  p.  401.,  has  the  leaves  ear* 
shaped  at  the  base. 

DetcripHofiy  ic  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub,  with  numerous  slender  an- 
gular stems,  armed  with  short  crooked  spines,  and  having  tendrik  on  tiieir 
sides,  by  which  they  fasten  themselves  to  any  ndghboiuv 
ing  object  for  support.  The  roots  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
''  spreading  wide,  and  striking  deep.'*  The  leaves  are 
ratner  large,  and  heart-shaped;  somewhat  stifl^  of  a 
dark  green,  marked  with  5  longitudinal  nerves,  and  with 
a  few  short  redctish  spines  round  their  margins.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  on  short!branches,  small  and  whitish ; 
and  those  on  the  female  plants  are  succeeded  by  berries, 
which  are  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  black.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Caroiola; 
and  it  has  also  been  found  near  Tripoli,  and  between 
Rama  and  Joppa.    It  is  stated,  in  Martyn's  Miller ^  to  ^^ 

have  been  introduced  b^  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  in  1656 ;  ^^^ 

but  the  Hortui  Kewenm  informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  before  1648,    The  roots  are  somedmea  sold  by  the  druggitta 
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of  the  south  of  Europe  (c 

the  nine  quaJities,  but  ii „  ,  „    , 

porotu.  In  British  Bsnleiu,  it  is  commonty  trained  Bgainit  a  wall ;  but  it 
will  abo  Btt«:h  itwlT  to  roug^  stakefl,  though  it  seliloni  floirera  when  m> 
treUed.    It  will  suain  the  height  of  about  S  (t. 

^  S.  a.  8  mataititdca,  S.  mauritinica  Peir.,  was  introduced  in  1B80,  and 
there  are  plants  in  the  HortJcultural  Sacietj*a  Garden, 


L  S.  S.  hcb'u 


.  L.    The  tall  Smilax. 


Cmt.,  I.IB. )  S. 


-^ lin.  Sp.,  ItM.  i  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  «. 

.^i,t.^3S!.i  LoSif.  CU..  Ml  IS» 
ipMuriiffc    S.  ortnUUi.ac,  T>Hn.Ck>r„U..a» 
A(M«W&  .Bux.  CnL,].  tn.i  Aip.^n«',*>l- 

^ee.  CAar^  Sfc.  Stem  pricklj,  angular.  Leaves 
nuRDcd,  cordate,  S-oerred.  {Willd.)  Adimb- 
idg  shn^,  a  native  of  8jra  j  cultivated  before 
1739,  by  Bliiler ;  and  flowering  in  August  and 


I73B,  by  Ml 

September. 


Dttaif^ioii,  ^,  Steins  4-coniered,  and  prickly; 
moanting  to  the  tope   of  tall  trees,  b;  means  of 
their  clasping  tendrils.     Leaves  Sin.   long,   and 
Ifin,  broad  at  the  base,  having  5  longitudinal 
nerves,  but  no   spines   on  their   margins.     The 
flowers  and  fruit  are  like  those  of  A  fispera.    The   . 
root*  resemble  and  possess  the  same  qualities  as 
those  of  B.  ispera,  but  are  inferior  to  those  of  8. 
San^tmriUa.     It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  i 
wai  mtroduced  before  1739,  and  was  at  ~ 
thought   tender;  there   are,   however,   plan 
Hesan.  Loddigea's  aiboretum,  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
other  i^aces,  which  appear  quite  hardy. 


out  A.  8381 

Sfte.  Char^  ^c.  Stem  uignlar,  prickly.  Leaves 
ovBte-subcordate,  rather  obtuse,  mucronate,  co- 
riaceoas,  5.aerved;  mai^  mucronate- denticu- 
late near  the  base.  (  Walt.)  A  handsome  climbing 
shrub,  with  the  leaves  edged  with  short  prickles, 
and  brown  stipules,  with  a  red  spiral  tendril 
on  each  side.  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  woods  and  by  streams.  There  are  plants  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham,  where  one 
flowered  in  July,  1821.  This  t 
mental  species,  from  the  contrast  between  the 
colour  of  its  leaves  and  that  of  its  tendrils ;  it 
is,  however,  in  very  few  collections. 


,L!U.i  Uld  duijV.  E3M. 

Bpee.  Char.,  ^c.     Stem  prickly,  angular.    Leaves  unarmed,  ovate-lanceolate, 
ending  in  a  long  sharp  point;  5-nerved,  glaucons  beneath.  {WHld.')    A 
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tf^WXi  in. 


natire  of  North  and  South  America.   Intiodaced  before  1664,  and  flowcriiig 
in  JoljT  and  AuguAt. 

Deicriptwm^  ifc.  Stenu  shrvhbj,  knig.  slcfider,  foi^  ^Embii^  Rooto  di- 
vided into  sereral  loop  aieoder bcancbeg^ which  are  «oqiewnat  UMcker^ti^a 
goofteH|iiiUj  straight*  brown  on  their  exteriora  hui 
white  iaternallyy  and  fitMn  3ft*  to  4ft.  kxig.  Leaves 
alternate  and  pointed,  with  long  tendrOs  at  the  base. 
Flowers  lateiat  usuall j  three  or  four  together  oo  ofte 
common  pedunde.  A  native  of  Pern,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Vtrgmia.  It  is  included  in  Evelyn's  Ktdemdar^  as 
having  been  in  cnldvation  before  1664 ;  but,  accontfi^ 
to  Pinkenet,  it  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr, 
Foster,  in  1691.  Caspar  Bat£in  informs  or  that  thte 
root  was  introduced  mto  Spain  from  Mexico,  as  ti 
medicine,  in  1573;  but  Bfonarda  asserta  that  it  was' 
known  there  twenty  or  thirty  years  previooaiy.  Sser- 
saparilia,  on  its  first  introduction,  was  considered  as  a 
specific  against  numerous  disorders ;  but  it  has  since 
grsdoally  fiillen  into  (tisuse.  It  is,  however,  still  occa- 
sionally employed  in  rheumatic  complaints,  scrofida, 
and  all  cutaneous  diseases,  **  where  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  pMvidfei:'*    The 

Slant  is  at  Messrs.  Loddices's,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham; 
ut  it  does  not  grow  so  fteeiy  as  iS^.  Aqiera,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 


•» » 


IL  5.  iS^.  HASTA^TA  WUliL    The  flpear-sh^^  Smihmy.  ,    ^^^ 

Utmi^fimahm.    Wnid.  S|ii  PL,  4  pt  TSt ;  FUttfc  Ft  Awr.  Mept^  Ut  Way  USM,  Cai;,fciHfmS} 
8.  B^QA  odK  Mickx.  FLJmer,ti.  p-iX^  HTaU.  WL  Car.,  JH^..  /$,VD9n,Y9i:J((yA 


Sncge.,  &  a  465. 
Mmgrmimf.    Plift.  Abu.,  C  IlL  f.  & 

'  »  .  • 

J^c,  Char,  Stem  subarmed.  Leaves  lanceolale,  acuminate ; 
auriculate^  or  spear-shaped,  at  the  base;  ciliated  or  pricklv 
aa  the  mardn;  3*-5  nerves.  .  Berries  round.  ^WtUd^ 
A  native  of  the  sea  coast  of  Caroling  and  P(onda,  .Intro? 
duced  in  1820. 

Variety,  -       -^  i  •        .  \   ^ 

A.  a«  A.  2  ImnofiMim  Pursh  FL  Amet.  M^at^  u  p^S^d-f 
S.  lanceolata  Wedt.  Ft.  Car,,  2^.$Y  S.  long;ifolia 
IVats.  Dend.  ^ril,,  t.  1 10. ;  and  our^.  S385.;  Sn 
Watsooi  Sweet ;  has  the  loives  longer  aivl  nauower 
than  the  species,  and  not  spear-shaped  ,a(  the 
base.  .     ,  .       . 


4v.  A  weak  dimhing  shmb^  with  subarigulari 
ff^ceo,'saiootb  branches,  with  horizontal,  aoute^  ahbrt  spines. 
Leaves  iaitenmrp,  glabrous^  aad  of 'the  sakne  colour  on  both 
sides ;  6nd  wkh  long  spird  tsndtMs.  There  are  phmts  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

L  6.  8.  Waltb^r//  Pursh.    Walter's  Smilaz. 

Idtni^laiHait.    Purah  Ft  Amcr.  Sept.,  1.  ii.  919. 
a^not^me,    8.  Cbloa  fValt.  FU  Cor,,  p.  MS. 

S^c,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stem  prickly.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  smooth,  3-nerved. 
Berries  acuminate.  (Pursh,)  A  native  of  the  low  sandy  parts  of  Vimnia 
and  Carolina,  on  the  river  sides.  It  is  rather  ornamental,  firom  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  having  red  berries.  It  was  supposed  by  Walter  to  be 
S,  China ;  but  it  differs  in  its  leaves  having  only  3  nerves,  and  in  some  other 
particulars.  It  b  rather  tender.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  against  the  conservative  wall. 


■  .i''   //'  h  ' tii»'  ,t  iM '  M  •  •   f'     I't  1...     J     '  '  T      -^  (•  • 

§  a.  Stem  pricklj/y  round. 

•;';  ;;•■•;*,  ^  ;-;'■••'•:"?».  ^SJ-'ChiSta  1j1  •  Th6  Chinese  Smnw. 

iienl^ieatkm!  tin.  ^'  ft.','  i'iofl. ;  WlUd.  S^.  PI..  4.  ^  778.  j  Gron.  Oritnt.  317. :  Brown  Jam.,  35i).  j 
Thupix.  JapL,  159.  i  Lour.  CmA^.,  «». }  1ll*n  Mill.,  No.  «;i  Alt  Hort.  kW,  ed.  t.,  &  p.  9B^ 

ifiMlHwri  qite^UU  Aiii*,  Pim,^  896.,  i>ar*.  Tl^ol..  1578L.  iMi  Hki^  657.;  C  vul«&rif  offi. 
eln^rum  G|K  X^noc,  IfJM:  AnUax  bpers  minor  P/nm.  /c,  181 ;  Sankira,  vulgo  i^Ma^wira,  ftc, 
aLitwKfuCfr  JkntH^  ^~i>  P*  TBI. 

AmvMrA    OmeL  .lt«  ^  t  ^i  «adi^«  t  isa.(  K«Bpi:  4iM»a,  t  78S.  s  Plik.  Ami., 

t.   40P.    '•   la 

S/pec^Chur,^  4'?-  Stem  round,  with  a  few  spines ;  leaves  rouDclish-ovate^with 
acute  points,  5*nerved«  {W'iUd.)  This  is  a  climbing  shrub,  risings  in  its 
native  countrv,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.»  with  thick  leaves,  long  tendrils,  and 
red  befriesr  The  coot  is  vei^y  kr^ e,  fleshy,  and  reddish :  it  is  used  for  food,  in 
too^  parts  of  China,  instead  ot  rice ;  and  is  considered  extremely  nourish- 
ing. .  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  also  of  Jamaica  \  and  of  Car- 
thagena,  in  New  Spain^  whence  Miller  received  it  before  1759^  Brown 
found  it  i^  abundance  m  Jamaica,  where  the  roots  are  used  to  feed  hogs. 
When  first  brought  to  England,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  stove :  it  was  after- 
Wards  transferred  to  the  green-house ;  and,  in  1831,  was  planted  out  against 
a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  where  it  nas  remained  unin- 
jured ^^rW^^k 

'  '  i:  ^.  S.  ROiruNDiro^tiA  L.    The  round-leaved  Smilax. 

Umlifleaikm.    Un.  dp.,  HflOi  i  Wind.  Sp.  PL,  4w  «.  779. ;  Hart  MUl.,  7. ;  Alt  Hoft  Kew.,  mL  fiL. 
5.  p.  3A  ;  Punh  FL  Aroer.  Stpt,  8.  p.  S50.  i  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18S6. 

Spec,  Char^  ^c.  Stem  round,  somewhat  prickly.  Leaves  roundish-ovate, 
or  oordatCy  very  smooth,  5-nflrved«  Berries  qpherical.  ( IViUd,)  A  dimb- 
ing  'shrub,  ascending  to  the  heisfat  of  about  6  ft.,  with  flexuoae  sterns^  and 
a  y&ry  few  straight  prickles.  Leaves  naked,  6-nerved»  wider  than  long^ 
acift^'  on  short  petioles,  with  2  filiform  tendrils.  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  common  in  hedgerows  from  Canada 
to  Carolina.  It  was  found  in  Canada  by  Kalm,  and  sent  by  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  first  cultivated  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1760. 
There  are  pfamts  at  Messrs.  Loddigers. ' 

t         t.  9»  S,  LAURiFoh^iA  L.    The  Laurel-leaved  Smihuu 

IfatfttenMrn.    lin.  Sp,  t»L.  1«W. }  AVilM.  %il  Ft:«4',  p.  7l0.  {  Mart  Mltf.,  Mk  a ;  Ail.  Ulut.  &«ir., 

ed.%^.  pw  388. ;  Pi«rfh  A^  Mer^eefL.  t  p.  £50.  i  I«odd.  pat,  ad.- 183&  .      . 

AfMONffiiyei.    8'  41tera,  ^c,  Pium,  le.  i  S.  Wvu^  tf  c.,  OUetb.  Car.,  U  1. 15. 
£i^ra0iHg9:  Cat  Car.,  L  1 15. }  Plum.  le.  '^ 

Spec,C^ar.,4rc»  Stems  round;  main  stem  prickly.  Brunches  uoarm^d.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  elliptic,  3-nerved.  Umbels  on  very  short  peduncles'.  (WiUd.) 
A  very  handsome  climbing  shrub,  riung  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  smooth 
coriaceous  leaves  (which,  Xinnaeus  says,  are  thicker  than  those  of  any  of 
the  other  species  of  Anllax),  and  black  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  sandy  boggy  woods,  fi*om  New  Jersey  to  Georgia,  and  was  in 
cultivation  in  England,  by  Miller,  before  1739.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

A.  10.  S.  TAVifdi^DBs  L.    The  black  Bryony-like  Smilax. 

JdenMeaHom.    Ua.  Sa  PL,  liSO.:  WlUd.  8pi  PL,  4  pi  780. s  Mart  Mill.,  a ;  Purdi  PL  Amcr. 

S«pt,  1.  pi  S51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ad.  1836. 
SfHonjfmt.    8.  Brjba^  nlgr»,  ftc,  Catetb,  C  .r.,  1. 1  58. 
Mmgrming.    Cat  Car.,  1. 1  5a. 

Spec.  Char,,  8fc,  Stem  round  and  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  cordate-oblong, 
7-nerved.  \W\M,)  A  climbing  evergreen  shrub,  rather  sufiVutescent  than 
woody ;  with  taper  stems,  and  leaves  4  in.  long,  and  2^  in.  broad  at  ^eir 
base,  having  7  lon^tudinal  veins.  The  flowers  come  out  m  long  loose 
bunches  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  and  the  berries  are  black.  (ilf&.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  sandy  wet  woods  and  bogs  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.    It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  before  1739,  and  flowers  in  June 
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and  July.    A  very  handsome  9peae$^  of  wfajch  tbece  are  plants  at  Mews. 
Loddiges's. 

Jl  11.  jST.  cadu^ca  L,    The  deciduous  Smdax. 


Uemtyirmtim     liiL  9^  PL,  1460. ;  WiUd.  9^  PL,  4.  |k  TSa  i  Ifot.  MilL.  N«w  lOl  i  AiL  Bort  Kew, 
ed.  8.,  5.  p.  380. ;  Pimb  FL  Ancr.  Sept,  1.  pL  85QL  i  Lodd.  C«^«L  JSSGL 


S^m:c.  Ch&r^  ^c.  Stem  rounds  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed^  ovat^  S^nerred. 
(  WiUd,')  A  deciduous  climber,  with  a  flexible  stem,  armed  wilh  a  few  ihart 
spines,  black  at  the  tip.  According  to  Milery  be  received  tbls  ptot  finoai 
Carthagena,  in  New  Spain ;  and  he  describes  it  as  rising  to  the  height  of 
soft.,  and  having  thick  heart-shaped  leaves.  In  the  Hofiut  Kewemk^ii 
is  stud  to  be  a  native  of  Canada,  and  introduced  before  1759  $  but  Mtf^ 
says  that  it  was  introduced  in  1775,  bv  Mr.  WflKam  Young.  A  tipeties 
was  found  in  China  by  Loureiro,  whidi  he  calls  S,  caddca ;  am  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  agrees  with  that  of  Linnaeus ;  but  Professor  Bfartyn  ^appcsi^  to 
think  it  improbable  that  the  same  species  should  be  a  native  of  three 
climates  so  different  as  those  of  Canada,  South  America,  and  China.  There 
are  plants  of  S,  cadilkca  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

$  ill.  Stalks  unarmed^  i^^ngkcL 
L  12.  S.  Bo^A  No'x  L.    The  Bona  noz,or  dSaied,  Smilaz. 

HfutjfkaHtm.    lia  Spi  PL,  14fl0. ;  WIIKL  Spi  PL,4  pi  78L}  lUit  MUL,  Nm  U-s  Ail. B«t Ki*.. 

ed.  8.,  &  p,  389l  ;  Punh  Fl.  Amor.  Sept,  1.  p.  S4a 
8gmimmt$.    8,  Uukb  India  oecidrntelfa  Amk.  Pirn,-,  &  fMUa Httis,  *r.,  Pimk.  Pimi,,  M& i  & 

▼arlegau  Walt.  FL  Car.,  SM. 
BHgruiing.    Pluk.  Phyt,  t  IIL  f.  1. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Stalks  unarmed,  aneular.  Leaves  cordat&OTBte,  with  anaeute 
point,  ciliated,  7-nerved.  {WUidT^  A  native  of  North  America,  in  the 
wooc^  of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  cultivated  by  Bfiller, accordiiw  to  the 
Horiui  Kewenni,  before  1739,  and  flowering  in  June  and  Jaly.  rhtawt 
mentions  a  variety,  which  he  has  ^ured  under  the  name  of  ^.  B.  csctili- 
oiibia  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  111.  f.  3.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hortiraltiiisl 
Society's  (harden. 

L  13.  S.  LATiPoYiA  R.  Br.    The  broad-leaved  Smilax. 

tdeH^pcaAm.    Brown  Prod.,893. ;  Ait  Hort  Rmr.,  ed.  9L,&  pi  Ml 

Spec.  Char.  S^c.  Stem  unarmed,  angular.  Lea«^  orate ;  base  half-heart-shs|)ed 
or  obtuse»  glabrous,  5-nerved;  petioles  bearing  tendrils.  (Browiu)  Anstiie 
of  New  Holland.  Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1791/  lt^r^im 
placed  in  the  green-house,  but  has  since  been  found  to  stand  out  et'ttem* 

i.  14.  S.  QUADRANouLA^Ris  MuhL    The  four-angled  ftxulax*, . 

iMwMeaUtm.    Uakl  in  Fkcm  Dao.)  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  |il  4775.}  H^liti. 

in  Dend.  Brit,  1 109. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  249. 
Mngrm^imgt.    Dend.  Brit,  1 109. ;  nd  our  Jig,  SS8S. 

Spec.  Char.^  fc.  Stem  prickly,  tetragonous.  Leaves  un- 
armed, ovate,  acute,  5^nerved.  (WUid.)  A  native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  fbwering  in 
June  and  July. 

Descriptum,  8fc.  A  weak  twining  shrub,  with  4-ttngled 
glabrous  branches,  covered  with  pale  spots.  Leaves  gla- 
brous, alternate,  deltoid-orbicular,  with  an  entire  margin; 
subcordate  at  the  base,  and  obtusely  acuminate  at  the 
point,  with  a  short,  glsbrous,  grooved,  and  reddish  petiole. 
Tendrils  2,  from  a  sheath  at  the  base  of  each  petiole ; 
long,  filiform,  and  glabrous.  The  berries  are  iblackj  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  woods^  oo  t)»e  <edge8  of 
ponds,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  It  was  introduced 
in  1812,  and  is  oecaaionaUy  to  bemet  witbinodUBOtioR^  .?!^^0fffi»^il^"^ 
m  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham.  ..     .     t    ,.„f.^  ,,  "..i^  .,,  ^.„. .  . 
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'    '   '       Jiv.  '  Si^is  unarmed,  ToumL 
L  15.  5^.  JLANCBOLA^TA  L,    The  lanceolat&^v^  Smilax. 

fiMMo^te.    Lin,  Sp.  PI.  14«). ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  783. ;  Low.  Coch..  68SL ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.. 

M.  £.  i  p,  fl90*;  Puwh  PL  AnMf .  8ept.»  L  |)L  £5a 
%l^ntmifm€.    &  non  spintMa,  Ac.  CM.  Cor. 
«««ni#w.    0|t«b.Ctf.,S.tJk 

^p*ff.  ^<^ar.»^c.  Stem  unarmed,  round.  Leaves  unarmed,  lanceolate.  ( IVitld.) 
A  dimblog  shrub,  with  a  short,  very  branchy  stem,  and  smooth,  entire, 
Sinert ed  leaves,  and  red  berries.  Catesby  found  this  species  in  CaroBna, 
iianging  from  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  to  which  it  had  attached  itself. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  thick,  stiff,  and  shining,  with  a 
very  conspicuous  rib  down  the  middle.  They  are  alternate  at  vei7  consi- 
dernble  distances.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenish  white,  are  pro- 
duiced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  small  tufts  ;  and  are  succeeded  by 
globular,  mucilaginous,  red  berries,  each  containing  one  very  hard  round 
Atone.  These  berries  serve  as  food  for  birds.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Cochin-China ;  in  which  last  country  it  was  discovered  by 
Loureiro;  and  it  was  introduced  from  America  in  1785,  by  Mr.  William 
Young. 

t.  16.  S.  viroimia\na  MiL    The  Virginian  Smilax. 

Mmi4fhaii<M.    MiU.  Wet,  No.  9. ;  MAit.  MUl.,  Na  SO. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1S36. 
Engravittg.    Pluk.  Phyt,  t  lia  £  4w 

iS^.  C^ar.,  4-c.  Stem  prickly,  angular.  Leaves  lanceolate,  unarmed,  acu- 
minate. (Mm,)  This  species  is  somewhat  tender ;  but  there  are  plants  in  the 
opeo  groond  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

1.  17.  iSf.  pu'bera  Willd,    The  downy  Smilax. 

U^m^iaikm.    Wllld.  Sp.  PL.  4.}  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  &,  5.  pi  30a }  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

SlfMOm^mA    8.  ptenHs  moi.  Car.,  Ml 

'  a^mt,  €kar^  4^  Stian  muurmed,  round.  I^eavei  oblong,  acute,  cordate,  indiftinctly  6-nerved :  aoft 
and  poboKent  beneath.  Berriet  obkmff.  acute.  (fVittd.)  A  climbing  ihrab,  a  native  of  Hofth 
America.  Introduced  in  1806,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  found  it  in  shady  woodi  in  CanUna  and 
Georgia.    According  to  Walter,  the  berries  are  white.    We  have  not  aeen  the  plant 

App.  u    Kinds  of  Smilax  which  are  either  not  introduced^  or  qf 

which  we  have  not  seen  the  Plants. 

Sk  99i4a  Punk  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  240.,  h^  the  etem  •abarmad ;  the  lea^ei  fmooth,  ovate, 
34ieryea,  and  very  ihining  on  both  mdea ;  berries  Uaok.  A  naUve  of  Georgia,  aaar  Savannah,  flower. 
iMTia  Jdhr. 

&  dl6a  rurah,  L  c,  p.  850.  Stem  subarmed,  slighUy  angular;  leaves  S^aerved,  lanceolate,  co. 
riaoeous,  dabroua;  benrtes  white.  Found  by  Walter,  in  sandy  ground  on  the  edge  of  rivulets,  in 
Carolina ;  mirwering  in  iiiae. 

&  ptmdmrdta  Pursh,  L  c,  ji^  SSL  Stem  prickly ;  leaves  ovate,  flddle-shiyert,  ammlnste,  3.nerved ; 
smooth  and  shining  on  both  Mas.-  Foikml  by  Fursh,  in  sandy  wwds,  tnm  New  Jersef-  Is  CamHoa ; 
flowering  iaiuly; 

S.  nXgfii  W.  and  &  eatatimka  Poir.  are  naUvtti  of  Spain,  tttaa  whteb  ooantiy  «kty  wire 
brought  to  findand  in  1817.    lite  flnt  is  probably  a  black-berried  variety  of  &  Aspera. 

&  Mrrida  DesT.  is  a  native  or  Koitn  Am^ica,  introduced  In  1860. 

&  gUittta  Walt  is  a  native  ef  North  Amertoa,  latvoduoad  in  Jflll ;,  And  is  probably  a  variety  of  S. 
SttnApafittu. 

8.  mipltM  W.  is  a  native  of  Greece,  introduced  In  18^.  " 


CHAP.  CXVI. 

OF  THE  HARDY  AND  UA1.F-HAHDY  LIGNEOUS  PI^ANTS  BELONGING 

YO  THE    OKDER   jLlLlA^CB^.. 

\  , 

I 

Ths  only  genera  containing  hardy  b'gneoas  plants,  in  the  order  Lili^ces, 
belong  to  the  section  ilspar^eae,  and  are  as  follows :  — 

7k  3 


2516  ARBOtilitDM   ANCr  t-liuVifcfeTUM.  "  '  ^kti^  Ai. 

at  the  tio.  Berries  S-celled,  2-seeded.— SufErutico^^1luit!t,4liAMlig'ttiid 
erect.     Natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

^u'sccs  L,    {^lowers  unisexual.  '•—  M^e.    CaAjri  6'&i^6alk.  ^-OBrolia  none. 

'  Kectary  cctitral,  oral,  and  perforated  at  thfe  ffi)ex.^Peiifide.  Calyticcfrolb, 

and  nectary  like  those  of  the  male.     Style  1.    l^erry  3-ceilM.  >.Be^ 

2. — Evergreen  shrubs,  with  inconspicuous  ic^irers,' which '«^e  IsonM-^a 

the 'leaves.     Natives  of  Europe  and  Afiiea.  "  .  ..  >    > 

i  YifeCA  L^  Corolla  belUahaped  and  spreading./  Style adat.  .Oapaaks  3- 
ceUedj — Aloe^like  shrubs,,  with  rix^  long,  iaoQe6lata«  •  ahaip«(Miated 
(eagres,  and  taH  spikes  of  beIV«haped  iowera^  Natiaei  sf  Norai  iand 
South  America.  •  i.  -••-<<  i 

i  •  •  I    .    .  !<•     »''   .'? 

Genus  I."''    '        ■-••■'    •'    " '. 


QU 


t' 


•         * 


i4SPA'RAGU3  Zr.    Taa  Aspahagus.    Jjm.,S^  }It^x|ipdriai9|onog/nis. 

JMUifiaMom*  Llo.  0«tt.,  Na  4M. ;  Belch,,  457.;  fichrclK,  57^;  To<m».,  154. ;  0cftiv,  1&;  Aw*-* 
41.(  AiUUoit.  &eir.,ed.8..5.p.«S,»  MarLMiU. 

^yiiMifnet.  SunwnUcMe.  pi^rt  of; «/«««.,  A>e«  vot  E$eitbtck\  Acpergw,  iV.  i  %«jqiBl,  Ger,  \  Conl- 
cruyt :  Uutck ;  S}iera«e,  C>/<f  Englitk  ;  Corruda.  J>Mii.      _ 

Derfvattrm.  According  to  tome,  rrom  a,  not,  and  tpartutS^  to  tear ;  ftom  the  pricklet  hoi  DcSbtf  very 
strong :  or  fVoiA  aspcr^  rough,  and  j^Mfnt,  a  taste ;  in  allusion  to  the.€Omt(K)»aSBarttiis  helag  migb, 
and  f et  earcn  as  fbod.  Oerard  says  that  the  Latins  used  the  ironl  n$imnu4  to  mpnff  tJnm  foonf 
ahoou  or  sprouU  of  any  plant ;  and  that  this  was  anpUed  to  asparigiiBi  he^sMM'lt  H  4h^lhi^^MtBg 
shoots  of  tire  common  avparagiis  that  are  eftten.  Corai-cruyt  SlgnMlM  coMl^iMMt*  fMtan  Itatvonl* 
like  appearance  of  the  hevYie** 

Description,  ^c.  Slender-stemmed  saffirutieose  plants  ^  natiiies  of  J&tfope 
and  Africa,  not  remarkable, for  b^utv.  All  the  species  grow  freely  in  deep 
dry  sandy^  soil,  at  die  base  6f  a  irall  with  k  southern  tixposare^  and  they  ire 
propaj^ated  by  dtviftioii><>f  ^tfae  raoti^    They  are  aeldoin  oset  anth^  -axBCipi  in 

potanic  wardens.  '       "'' 

'*'  *         '11.  jf.  fec'A'wt)M5  fFUtd,    The  ,<?Bn(il|pniB(  ^spart^a.    ^ 

rdentffieattdiL    WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  8.  p.  15S. ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  8.  pi  S7& 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stem  unafiaed^  twining.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  sickle- 
shaped.  (Willd,)  A  sufihiticose,  climbmg,  evei^een  shrub;  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fr.  Masson,  in  1795.  There 
is  a  plant  aeainst  the  cMib^rvattve  wail  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  whicn  was  planed  out  in  1831. 


.'A. 


tt.  2,  A,  a'lbus  L,    The  white  Asparagus. 

fUkmi^^M/ibis;    Lfh/^  i4.»<44a  t  IMIch.,«.  m^'lftaKltitl^^flM.^i(Mkrt  WH^^kKlfX  il^^ort. 

Kew.,  2.  p.  87a  ;  .Lodd.  Cat .,  183a 
S$iimwtUA.'  i4.iip(bds<i«,ao«  Furk.  .7«sM.<p»i45S/;  ^.«yl«<riMs/akb,4W.*JEisaai,^V»^I9*'r^' 

rk4n  tirtU  Oia.  Hitt.,  8.  p.  178. ;  Wild  Tbonf  Sperage. 
Mngratinf^s.    Park.  Theat,  p.  455.  f.  5.  j  Oer.  &nae,  lllL  f.5.  '  .  *  t^     *%r>v/  >  •■<' 

Spee^  Char*i^Ci  Prickles  solitary.  Branches  angular,  ftexuosei  !.L^fia>^i~ 
cled,  triquetrbua,  awnless.  flFt^)  S^ms  9^<1lWn{,.  3^.  ^n*.*!!  Iiijjfi^widi 
very  white  bark,  and  armea  ^ylth  strone  thorns^  wnicn  are  singteu^ancicoDie 
out  ju.4t  below  each  tuff  of  leaves.  Yne'stemkcontmue  serefiil  j^ 
put  out  many  branches^  with  sfhort  narrow' leaves;  and  til^  Idc^^fiiiemen 
all  the  wlpter,  if  tfhe  plants  are  screened  frqh  Reverb* &ostV'%  a'&liVfive 
of  Spain  and  Portugal;  but  has  beeii  )qng  ih  ctiltfyatWr^fti  «*^=^-«^^ii^a-- 
According  to  Oerard,  it  is'  liierilJohed  byJWon  \  ^*  m' '  * 
lib.  I.  cap.18.,  asgrowiugin  Candy;  that  is',;CaMia.'rMkii] 
mentions  its  being  cultivated  iri  firitaia./*tle'.<^int)f it'tt)^'' 
cniell  sharpe  thornes '*  and  says'tnat^t  pidMrs'"  Cn  I'iugti'i 

LishWne,  Iri  the  (Common  Viiyfey-'jffli^ 


plentiful  about  LishWne,  Iri  the  (Common  W^eyL'adtf  tfP 
and  in  many  other  places,  both  in  Spain  anfl'Poiiugatf,  m 


i 


r.;»JWr;-l??i^.it.wHi  l»r4ly,^aiMrft.9ur.  flQjLa.plin^^!'  »  There.  ^Q,p\anU  at 


Lin^f^  Plk  «SD.4  Mo))^,7ai  Mart.  MIU.,  No.  ia.i  AiC  Uort  Kew.^Ko.  11. 
Wr^a  Utopt  CY««.  fiifif..  2.  p.  178. ;  4.  pMne^a,  Prickly  llocbe  Aiparagua,  Park. 
"^ '  ^4PWtrf.     '    •  i ' )  /  -  i'    /  • .  i « I 

^^r.  CAar.,  4-c.      Stem    regular,  shrubby.     Leaves  or  spines  awlnihaped, 

<'  'iAifiargidg..^(lfWAi)  '  A  •hnib)  witth- niMiy  weak  irregular  shoota,  Wiich 

i-  'ifaa^'iiOffeaTcay  bitt^  sustead  of  tlramy  are  armed  with  Aiort  stiff  s^es,  in 

' '  f^fsAaol^H  nf  iord^og^faer^  and  apreading  out  from  each  other  every  way. 

The  flowers  are  small,  and  greenish ;  and  the  berries,  which  are  larger  than 

those  of  the  common  port,  are  black  when  ripe.     A  native  of  the  south  of 

Europe.    Introduced  in  1640,    We  oliserved  it,  in  1819,  common  in  the 

hedges  by  the  road  sides,  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 

Variety, 

a  A.  a.  2  creticut  fruticdiuty  4^,,  Toufn.  Inst.,  i.  273.  —  Somewhat  more 
ligneous  than  the  species. 


/    O.  1 


^Af.  if.  (^.)'ACTmFo^t.ius  L,    The  acute-leaved  Aspafagus. 


Corr^4a  1.  Qua.  HUf.,  2.  177.,  Bauh.  Pin.  Hist,  &  7S6. 

Bifffc.  c;iar.«4fl.    §UXA  Mparroed,  angular,  thrabby     Leaves  needle-shaped,  ratfier  rigid,  perennial. 

1  niiMtP9flt«i  ttai/tL  i  WiUd.)    This  species  haa  crooked  slirultby  stems,  with  while  bark,  which  rise 

.1^  0r4  (L.  4i^h»  but  have  09  spinea  on  them ;  the  leaves  came  out  in  clusters,  lilie  those  of  the 

>  lauwl) :  they  am  wy  shore,  and  in  sb^kip  |>nokleik    ScopoU  thinks  that  this  may  be  the  same  as 

Linnsus's  A.  aphf  Uus ;  what' are  above  called  leaves,  being.  In  fact,  only  spbies.  which  are  con. 

aidraed  by  botanists  as  abortive  shoots.  U  is  a  native  of  ^in  and  rortugsl,  and  was  cultivated 
^mtltth  tffM^ ly JflMet.   !«ni-liii»fMSacenifeaplaAi  '  .        -u 


i>  n*   /    •  J-  I  /. 


u< 


ii/;/.:.    . :,   |L  d»  il- «o''aB*DU8  i.    The  ho/rridr^pwd^  Asparf^vs,    ,,  ^    ,,^ 

•  -/dtijuyiMWtniJ ;  Un;  %tti OSa  %  Belefeu;  94  !Mi,^ppj^fllA ;  Msrt* <JCilk,i^ai1K  ;  .'.it 

Sifmamifme.    A.  hisptinica  Tomm.  Jtat,^  900. 

Spec  Char. 
apinesofthlfj 
anid  was ' 


r.,  Ar.    Stem  shrubby,  flve-comered.    Prickles  four-cornered,  compresseii.  Striated.    The 
r  thi«  plant  are  pid  to  »  ^In,  or  3fn.  in  leogMi,  wluoqe  the  name.    It  to  a  twining  shrub, 
iotroS^affitioa    W«hiv«  not  seed  tticri^ai^  < 


. ;  'P»ND?  n;„,.„  ; 


^^>/ll/f•    I-   •      I    ■-    .       -'  ...     Tr'.''*'T  •'"•r'.'^    /        '  «       :' 


J  .     .,     •,     ■!;> 


iijtM'     »'    '  .  i-f  f  **Yf'"  ""^  r*    "^         '        * 


»    ..." 


''•1     ■      /     I       .    .1. 


.irfi^U'SCJJS.Jiii    Tup  BuTC.uBK'a.J^ROpw.  .Zitn..^^^  Pioe'ciVTri^nOiricu 


.'|d;prfe|ftAttoK'-Un.'aii|,»'40Wt<AMv4a;  FL^Ba.,  WSa;  toum*  i  l^j  Lam»,  t  8U.i  Oisvtn., 

5^W    Fragon,/y.;MHu.edeni;a^.  

iMrivatien.  ,  It  is  said  Co  hav^  been  anciently  oalled  Bruscus,  Arom  haut  box.  and  ftelfnt^  holly 
■  '^-'fCittA^^Mx  Hbflyt  ovR-qfiiiiiutis^ibeaa  Settestpposeiuto-be  derived  nam  M(i«ftf»>ltosh-0i|oqred; 
,<  t  .^Mdlfijg  10  ttieeoloorof  the  firuit.    The  wofd  nwvf  was,  however,  wpUed  to  any  pricUy  plant 
bfctte  aiident  Roman«,  as  ruscui  sylv^lrti,  Ihfc  ftbJly.  hb.  *  -^  ^  ^  i  r     /  r  ^ 

,  .     fhfi^ripUfmy  ^c.   Though,  in  a  piactical  point  of  view,  the  species  In  British 

• '  ?^4fi?^  r**""^  treated  as  evergreen  shruba,  yet,  m  a  strict  sense,  they  are 

/.pj^^^  plants,  Vkfi  the  ria^pberrjf  and  the  bramble.    Popularly,  they  are 

/„'efr^Krff^'  updershrubs,  and  one  a  climber.  '  They  have  stifT  sharp^pomted 

jCi^^l,'.  on  which  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  plant  areproduced,  except  in 

V^.!,jft^wJpe^pBOTi4s.    N^ves  of  ^ritaln  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  AfHca. 

\ .  •  j^apft  culture  the  same  a^  tnose  of  Anilax  and  ^spAragus.  Though  the  berry 

'j^  fpv^jiA  thp  rucliinents  of  several  seeds,  they  are  general! v  all  abortive  but 

: ,  gw-,  I  w^^^c^^^i^  atrovircns  and  J'^.  TZrisci  Tr,  are  occasionally  found  upon  the 

r^^ptea^ofthls  genus.  .     . 
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ARBORETtrH   fMtl  mntCETUM. 


lifESSS^ 


I'pJlKPBl. 


., .- .-.-cr A  .«fcA«l.-vI»fc"*i 

(rtni,  fbiHlo  prtkulo  irmicBU,  Bank.  —      —  —  "     ■"     "  ' "  "  ' 

II,  I  Frudii  k  Fdlote,  iV.j  Zuiu«  MiiuKuu,,.,  mr. 
Smirartmii.    I'id.  Adi.  In,  G38.  g  Buiti.  Ic,  U£l  i  Schk.  Hm.,  StO.  i  Ktckw^  L  U& 

5;)rc.  CioT.,  4'c.  Leaves  floiXnutw  nmletneath,  with  «  leaflet-  (ITiIU.) 
Root  like  the  preceding.  Stems  about  10  in.  higli.  Leaveg  IsDceolUe, 
about  Sin.  long, and  1  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  bodi 
ends,  and  having  Kveral  longitudinal  vsins  running  from  the  footstalk  to 
the  point.  They  are  mostly  alttmate,  but  sometimes  op|)onte.  On  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  comes  forth  a  small  leaf  of  the  same  ahipe; 
BArfat  the  nine  point,  from  the  bosom  of  thft  anefl  teases.  rf>iut  A{)iS  or 
M;iy,  cone  out  tne  tloirers,  wbieh  areofapale  yellow,  and  have  pedunda 
loBgerthan  thetnwUea.  TtK  bcRits  areolmcMt  aa  ia^g^'Bi  tboae  af  JE. 
aculektus:  they  are  red,  and  ripen  in  vintcr.  Seeds  one'or  r#o;'bOny, 
hemisphencal.  A  native  of  Italy,  Idria,  Hungary;  and  (bund  in  Africa, 
about  Algiers.  It  was  cultivated  by  GeranI,  ifa  1596.  Thei^  <^  ^^ 
at  Messrs.  Lnddiges's.     DcsfontaJnes  considers  cluEaBavBrietydf  A.'tlVp^ 

■  phjilum,  diHering  only  in  the  narrowness  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  Hbiren 
emerging  Irom  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  under  a  leaflet.      '      ' 

a.  4.  Jt.  ItACBHO'scs.  £.     He  racemose  Ruscus,  or  AUxaMtiau  Latrel! 
to.  ^  147*.,  %M^SK ;  Rflch..  4.  WS. )  Min.  Milt.  Ro.  S. ;  AIi:  Tlon.  IviA.. 


"Stttm 


,    R  nciulKMIui.  frHdtii 


'  Spec,  Chdr.,  ^c.     Flowers    hemaphrodite,  produeed 

branches,  (mfitf.)   Roots  hlce  those  of  the  other  spe 

and  much  mor^  pliaMe:  they  rise  about  411.  high, 

'    at)d'«etld  out  maOyiWc  tiranches.    Leaves  Oblo^, 

acute-pointed,  Sbout  9  In.  loi^,  and 

(in.  broad;   rounded 'at  thcbase,' 

smooth,  of  a  Ilicid  jreen,  platied  al- 

teiiiately,  and  sessile.'  noik'cM'fo 

loog'tniaiihes  at  tde  eirds  of  the' 

-brabcbM;  of  a  greenish'-yeHftW'FA^' 

lour.      Berries  like  those    of  'tt'. 

aculeitus.hut  smaller;  Aeshv.sniooth, 


re<i;  with  a 


^Bi^e 


disk  at   UiA  base ;  ripenirig  duifm 

wintCTd     They    are    3-eetled,   «aeT 

cell  Golttiiining  one  seed;  bht  aH  the 

tib,'  enecpt '  one,  are    fT«i]tMintly< 


to  'be  tJit! 


''''6i«' 'flexible  enou^  td  Wi^atl)  (^)y,  Blld  riielewu^i 
<i:j[i{pmWnted  on  .anaiea*ibustN  yvtttio.  Jiwit.  baingtqrmiiH^.^itpMrn^fgne 
Mi.tlaarlyiad  wdl  with  the  frtricrepreWQted  mXhtimnmjW,  ^ffm.'mSt)'* 
T.,.tto»fiFtha  Zevlnia  odbiliayiAieh  w.«](t|^^JMd.f««q|n^9l^^^f|ftK^m^ 
'iiili;-dtB<DrDBaL-wKath%   >  i   <     -   .     ..     :    i' :' 'i  <,if<i;  vlluioirj" 'i  J'gIf 

''''Lkonilr^yiiw  iln.Sli.,  MTl,  AltHort  KVw.,  £rki;t.,'le<)y;CU.'jWiteMib&'Wttf1^ 


oHAraiCXvi.      .11    1  AniA>c£uis^  jrt/cekt.  M»l 


^       51  .       ;-,    -.,                       .  •.     ,   QeWB    III.  '.•.'.'' 

'.!/•,.  1  ■■'•.■-,  i;-  I        •   I  '  I    •    •  .  ^  ■ ,      ,4  t      I      '.11.;: 

•■■''.'  H|       .         ..•  t      ,      }  I  I     I  I      .     '  •  ....       -J,.     , 

>^   /  i,v.    .-r     ••  !  I         '        '      I    A    I  j  I  '  .      '  .       'ii  «•> 

•..i?    i<  »      .  n  .    •  ;  ,  I   f    I  1  ii  I       • 

"j)riri,  •{!  ,;,.    I MoQogynia*  "\f 

'idekfjlaam:>   Uvl91^^BL  ;  IMch^S.  88. ;  WUldL,  2.  tSa  ;  Ait  Hort.  KttK..  .«L&,  8,  j»L>;  N. 
' '2>«r£<S^' T^eiUteie  df  (he  plant  In  Ftfu. 

//^  JOfs/jrjpacinfAc,  Low  evergreen  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  palqi  trees; 
];ia^^6f(  of  Kprui  and  South  America.  In  British  gardens^  most  ofthejBpecies 
are  spmewh^st  tender.  They  prefer  a  dry  and  deep  sandy  soil,  or  a  sandy 
loam ;  and  they  are  r^diiy  propa^ted  by  suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  roots,  or  by  side  shoots,  which  are  occasionally  produced  on  the  stem. 
They^  aometunes  ripen  seeds,  which,  if  sown  in^mediately  afler  thej  fire 
gathered,  ana  placed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  will  come  up  in  six  weeks.  In 
their  native  countries,  their  leaves,  treated  like  the  stalks  of  hemp  or  flax, 
affbi^d  ft  fibre  which  may  t>e  used  Kke  that  of  those  plants^  in  the  manufiKtitre 
Q^dodi  or  cordage;  and  the  stems,  macerated  in  water,  deposit  a  feculent 
matter,  from  which  starch  may  be  procured.     In  a  floricultural  point  of  view, 

,f)l  the  ^pe^ies  are  highly  ornamental ;  and  jao  Jawn  or  flower  border  ought  to 

}^,  .withoMi^  some  of  them.  Copfidered  with  reference  to  ba48cape-gar£Ding, 
the  yucca,  like  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  formal  shapes  and  rigid  habit,  when 
planted  in  masses,  caonot  readily  bq  made  to  harmonise  with  the, masses  sur- 
rounding it ;  but,  as  a  sin^e  objects  k  is  well  adapted  for  attracting  attention 
on  a  IjstWn,  /or  the  summit  of  ^  forusal  knoll^  for  grpwing  out  of  rockwork, 
for  ruins,  ooid  for  varjoua  purjposes  of  a  similaip  naturet  As  the  }ucca  grows 
natui^By  0n  the  sea  shore*  it  i^  particularly  adapted  idr  marine  gardens.  In 
imitaofig  Italian  sceneiy  pound  an  Italian  villa^  the  yucca,  plai)t^  in  large 
vases,  oiay  be  siibstituted  for  the  f^ve.    Plants^  in  the  London  nurseries^ 

<>i:e^Q^  Sci  to  Ar.  ead). 

V"    '  .'    '  ,  •  :  '  V 

U  rV«W>Rto^A  L;    The  glorioii^  Yu<jca^  or  Adawfs  Ifeedk, 

tt.    Lin.  Spi.  456.;  Reich..  2.  SflL;  WUld.  So,  PL. 2.  ^JSi  i'-AH  Bbrul^tw.,  ed.  Si, 
_  .^^  Jl. )  Oea^tflak  dcg  Akb.,  Sr«.,  1.  p.  17.  %  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1898.  %       «       .   ^ 

S^mo^m^  %  mi»  iTtDet  Bwik.  /iilk.M. i  V.  e«pdbm  Aid.  Hart, iW..  S3. |  Y.JnftlHrtge.^Barr. 
Rar!^,t  lic&i  X^or  YtfcM^ penuii^)  Gfr,  Emac.»  1548.,  BaU  Hi»U  1801  J^f*. >«n«f.,  434. 

' 'IS?^ YOccarYuccaiialiu  Am, Jtfnt,  1837 ;  Yocu  A.i^raiHet attUdret,  lY.JpH^SittYutkat 
^JfSra^i^    Bot  Ma»,t1SXl6;  Mdouf  jS^.'^Sdl. 

i^^/'^CAar.,  4'c.    Leavea  entire.' (0^<i.)f    Amative  of  No^tl^*  America.,    In- 
V(Muced<ib  1596,  aijid, Howling  in  July  and  August.  .'     '« 

-    .  <#'Y,  g^  ^fi(m  mrkgdfk  l«odd.  Ca^  cd.  133Q,  has  th^  le^vfiaYPp^ted 

*'  '-'D^ar^h^i'^td,    ThiH  Bpdcidi^  ^M  a^tM, o#  trfiilk,  about  1» ft  or Sft.  tiigfa, 

-^  cMhed  with  lfeave»  a)n)6st  to  fhd  gfouiid.    The  l^ivea  are  fMKmd  andiftiff,  but 

'<AiuitH^y  are  isfavel-ydtttk  g^een»  and  end  hi  aaharpi  black  a|^n&Th»A)wer- 

atalk  is  generally  about  3  ft.  high,  branching  out  on  every  «ide  t^a-oiYwidbrable 

'  4»§UM(pe.(J)«tUia«flow^«i.are  yei^r  wid^  a^mndar  on  the  stalk-  Soinetimfes  the 
;  'fK^iqleir'of 'iai^rei%  spring  at-  onoeivDm  the  oentre  of  the  leaves^  without  ihl  in- 
\  f^veiitio^oTa,  staUt. ,  ,Thc.flqiv^t|3  art  he1I-sbaped,axul  banj^  dowtiward^l  lihd 
^  \:ffi^.  |Mt^Ms  wkitcp  withhi,  bat »  marjced  with  a  purple  atnpe.  on  the  outside. 

!5Cb€^  arie,«^rUIess»apbejM;  ^Oija  Jujj?  t0,  ^t,i^befjbiat  aW  «eld6m  s\itceeded.by 
'  'Beeds  in  England.    This  ju^a  is  a  aativeof  Vir|g;inia  and  Carolina, of  .Cortha- 

'  ;iJfc»ittiK«WrSHtt.  :»n4.ofth0 V^R!;1<Hfe8.;,;aprf,  thqtefif  ^  W^te  <rf:j»iuin,cdpn. 


/ 
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V        H 


tnu,  it  is  pn'ftctlv  faardy  in  the  cUinate  of  LondoD. ,  It  wu  finf  qtllinM.ili 
Btuiud  b)-  GerM^,  about  USS,  who  tay*  v"  Thii  c^antgraveth  ip  fjl  FA«lw< 
of  the  In  diet,  Trom  tlw  lia«|l»Mie  Straits  luuo  tliQCaiw.of JPlpv^W^p  f^ 
or  tfie  ialuidr  of  the  CuiiDd*,«iul  ptbera  B^ioiunSi.  I^pv  F^c^>^J  ktlftW 

filant  brought  me  tbatgrowet)iwn7|Hdeo,)>riB  ■^*'*'>'(>f  ' '^"^niedBiKliUl- 
iil  npothecary  of  EXce«ter  nanwd  Mr.  Th0aia«,&lw)w4B  "  Oenwd  fupfmied 
that  the  cuavB,  or  Icdiaa  bread,  wu  inatfe  frcni  the  root  oC  tbia  pUpt;  ^ 
hii  conunentator,  Johnson,  s«}«  that  thii.  waa  1  vberein  he  iDp«t,*hewed 
hia  weaknesse,  for  that  he  doth  ceofouod  it  vitll  t)»eiiuv>iba!ror  truepiuccs.' 
OHvri  also  (uppOKd  that  it  waa,"  »low  beibe^iicofuiAtuig.atic^  ofl 
roota.  It  hub  neither  attdjij,"  he  qay«, 'f  aofr#n,.nQ>;  fri^ti  that4.cfM)i,uaiier- 
■tand  of  others,  or  bj  espeiience  t^  iJie  plaot  if«et4  ivtijch  h^  grv^^io  w 
•■wden  liMirjrearea  togetaec,  ao^  y«t  doth  Bn>«  mi  Pr<W*r  pnoefdii^ta,. 
On  thia  pasiage  JobtiBon  observes,  that  tiecard  s  fliuK,  "  somB'ieir  veare*  anv 
he  had  aet  forth  hit  worke,  flowered  in  hisgarcten;^  addiiv  that  Bf  hinu^ 
<moe  aaw  a  vacca  in  flower  "  in  tlie  garden  of  Mr.  Wiino^  at  Bow,hgt,ncf«r 
■nice,  thoQgti  it  hath  been  kept  for  utnd'y  jwra*  iq  rai|i>j  odiar  - '  -  - 
wUi  Mr.  {"hAiaipp  and  Mr.Tiu;^."  BeapcciJiiR  Uiselaat  if  |^ 
'dm  "  at  Holbome,  in  the  suburM  of  Londcn,"  PaikiovpOrin  ^//^  Ai^wmtf, 
p.  434,  tells  us  that  Gerard  kcf>t  it  till  bis- death  i  afttf  ^hich  ".'iR  pffMipd 
sot  it  from  his  widow,  inteadins  to^eod  it^  .h^,«a^nP7 
J  that  Gerard  sent,  a   sucker  of  Jt  to,,  Kobia^ .^ti/i^ftiio 

n  vscdbf 
e  tofama 


with  hint,  who 


Hemy  IV.  ia%is,  which  was  the  firat  a  _ . 

growioK  on  the  sea  shore  in  Carolma.     The  fibres  of  the  Inna  i 
the  Iiuuana  to  make  a  kind  of  clotb,  aad  also  cords,  wtaeh  ihej  u 
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p.  lU.  I  Lodd.  CU., 


their  hoo*ea  together,  and  to  nwke  tbdr  •winnog  beds,  called  bammocki.  At 
Carthagena,  a  >tarch,  or  rather  glue,  ia  made  irom  the  stem,  which  ia  aold 
there  at  t^.  the  Spanish  pound.  A  spedmenof  thU  starch  was  sent  to  us 
in  1834,  bj  Dr.  Hat^^lt^^n  of  Plymoutb.  (See  Gard-Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.4M.) 

1  9.  Y.  (o.)  supB'nBA.    The  superb  Yucca. 

UnU/lation.    HiKnth  atf^.  FUnl.  Suae.  ^  SB. ;  Bat.  R^..  ISBB. 

Anel^fmc.     T.  gtaiilM  And.  Bal.  Btf.,  I.  473. 

Hr^lmt,.     B0LRC|>.,  ^i73.'i  B(lt.Bc».LieU.illKl«aijV-UK. 

Sptc.  Char.,  Sfv.      Stem   arborescent.      Le*vea   sword- 
abaped  end  plaited,  with  a  very  atrong  spine.    Flow'' 
an   ovate,   bell-ihaped,  and   drooping ;   pure   white. 
( Jai.)    This  apedes  wu  seperated  &am  ¥.  ^oridsa   . 
bj  Mr.  Haworth,  on  account  of  its  more  arborescent  K 
ateni,  the  greater  density  of  the  :9ower«,  and  the  \ 
whiteneta  of  their  petals  when  expanded ;  the  fauna  h^^.    r 
buds,  however,  have  a  tinge  of  purple  like  thoee  of  Y,   |j^  J  aV 
gloridaa.    in  cultivation  in  Mfucolm's  Nuraerj  about 
ISIO  ;  and  there  ore  plants  in  the  Horticullund  6i>- 
ciety's  Garden. 

1  3.  Y.  .^loTpo'lia  i.     The  Aloe-leaved  Yucca,  or  Adam'i  NeedU. 

Urmtipcmail^    Uu.  9p.,  VI.  ,  Betctl.,  t.  83.  i  MnBd..  %  1S4.  ;  Uut.  IGIL,  i.  \  AH.   Kent  K*1r.. 

bL  I,  S.  niSBLj  IW.  H^  da  Artx,  At,  I.  p,  !§.;  H.  Du  ""  " 

•d.  tSM;  Bin  Jud.,  1S3T. 
amuK^mn.    J.  utartnu,  kc,  Dm.  EM..  tSB. ;  A^oe  Titem  O, 

.1.  wiwrtclns  ncwOHlu,  ubDTHNDi^Cin.i'ivl.iELi  Y.au\ 

*c,  Uidu.  n  Jbr.  Amtt.,!.  p.  Jg6. 
Emgrmttnti.    nu.  EMl.  l  ^  t.tls.1  Fluk.  AUn.,  L  CSE.  /.  1 1  Comm.  PmL,  t  li  i  But  Hm-. 

t  ITOaii>iid«ii.(If.  UM, 

^MV.  t%ir.,  fe.     Leaves  crenuhMe,  stiff.  (WHId.)    A  native  of  Sowh  Ame^ 
rica.     InOvduced  befot«  1606,  and  flowering  in  A^ust  and  September. 

Variety. 

1  Y.  a.  B  pindula  Oat.  Hon.  Par.,  p.  fi*.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  in.  p.  147.,  Bon 
Jard.,  ed.  1837,  has  the  leaves  pendent. 
Dacription,  4ic,     A  remarkable  palm-like  tree,   with  a  thick  tou^  (tern 

or  trunk,  10 (t.  or  ISft.  hi^,  crowned  with  a  h^or  tuft  of  stiff,  narrow, 

liglft-f^tini'leBiTts,  the  edgn  of  which  are  slightly 

Wtbted.and  the  points  ending  in  stmrp,  trtroi^,  very 

todilpln^    The ft>wer-st^  rises  from  the  centre 

^,{li«^leive«,  and  Is  th.  ttr  Sft.  high,  bronchh^  out 

•iir'as-  to  form  a  pyramid.     The  flow-ws  grow  elttse 

ter  tfW  fcrenehes,'  and  form  a  regtriar  spike ;  they  are 

M>r[flMti«itlmutand  wtiltewfthin.  When theflowere 

,Wi¥li''drJ)|)pe(l,  the  hesd  from   which  they  sprang 

dfari'tiut,  generally,  one  or  two  young  hmds  come 

itfttt-ftAm  the  ridcof  thestslk,  below  Oie  old  head. 

Tw  tpeci^Iit  rather  more  trader  than  T.  glortdta.  ^ 

B'bh  ttwiueof  South  America,  and  was  cultivated  f 

b^NM'  1696,  in  the  Roya)  Gardens  at  Hampton 

■eWbrtl  -  Fi .  S39t.  is  a  portrait  of  a  plant,  or  rather 

Ife.'W  r.'>Adfd&a,  growing  in  the  gardens  at  Adare, 

WHkfa  Was  tnkeh  in  October,  1637,  and  kindly  sent 

tb'tflf'bjr^the-CJountess  I>unnivai.    The  plntit  mta- 

-tflnJiBfti^i  ko^;'  the'circiiniftrence  of  the  trunk,  at  10ft.  firom  ibe  grcAmd, 

WfTTWl'S  *Bfl,  jit  tlife  height  of  Wft.,  it  divides  into  six  massy  bnuiches, 

«tc!Hfm4qatlM  In  a  pyramid  of  fTowerB.    In  the  figure,  only  four  of  Aese 

""'  "'"V«e'«kM)it«l',  thii  b^itg  the  greMest  ntnnber  that  could  be  seeft'  at 
of  view.  -  It  hr  supposed  to  hate  been  ptonted 


Hi''4oDi  .any  one  pointof  view.  -  It  hr  supposed  to  hate  been  j 
h  «PW  'TOirtt,'  BM  appeaw,  *wn  ihe  tfroopfng  htftit  of  tht 
ie-»rierf"Kb.p«iMi&    his  «*«««tBpecJmenof  Kiiwii 


BpecJiHen  0 


AHB0R«O»IV*NI».ialUTl«lTt)M.  .iMKX-llll) 


hATehad  any  account  of,  either  U  borne  or  abroad.  There  are  pWn^oft^ 
this  variety  and  of  the  saedea,  in  the  Hotticultucal  Society'!  tiaiiea,  u  f 
EpMD)  Nuraery.  and  at  MeMm.  Loddigea'v. 


cHAp;i'(iKvi.  I  -  ■■rM».rii^%Mi  ■■  vu^cait  ■  ■ 

MM(/i<afi».  Ua.  5u.,  UTT  ;  Rricli,  «.  p.  yt  ;  W.lld..  ^  U^ :  M.n.  UiU..  Su.  S  ;  Ail.  Hurl 
Krw.ed.  t,  t,p.«ii.  ^  iW.  HIiLATAili.  rtAfbiiK.,  I,  f.t».:  Hsia.  Sum,  p^u.;  Etlin  Fl. 
a.  Cml.,  1.  «IL  ^  Lodd.  C>t..  CiL  lsM{>San  Jan!.,  ed.  inn, 

^rwwyxw.  r  drac.'.nli  fbVn  KriMs  ri!MiD  I>>/J.  AAikt  KL.  Com.  Prm^  4£.  E7. :  Dnctal 
fabnii.&c,  Ala*.  Fim,fiU6  ^   TWAfiMA  DrK»iii  trnitUlIIIlUI  B^aA.  Btl. 

a>gn'l»gi.    Dill.  Ellfkiei.  117.  i  BaL  B«..  <■  l^iH.  i  tn&wi  JIf.  SIM. 

S^>ec.  Char,,  ^c.     Leaves  crtimied,  nodiUog.  {_H'iUJ.)     Katlveuf  South  Caro- 
lina.    huraduH'd  in  173^,  and  floMcring  in  Outober  and  November. 
J}e4criptioH,  ^.     Siecn  rifing  lo  ihc  htight  ofSft.  or +ft.     Leaves  narrow, 

dark  green,  hiui^n;:  d'luii.  ^errattxl,  and  ending  in  acute  qthes.     Flowers 

pendulouB,  |iiilli-«fiilo,  iMfli  -x  -trung  unpIisiMint  smell.  Osnner  describes  the 

frait  as  a  flfulij  'jiiluiij;  !■■  irj ,  mutnitled  Bt  the  lop,  wilh  s  oaffow  apcrluru 

between  the  eet^ilf  stigiiiiif.  j  olisi;iirelj  *-cornereJ  unj  G-reUtd;  ru tide  very 

thin,  not  scpariitiilg  ;  {'"'P  ^"^r  ^^  "  dark  dilsky  

blood-red  to  1 9ur ;  threeoftbe  partitiaiis  thicker 

than  the  oth6r  three,  all  longitudinal ;  between      , 

these  are  trantverse,  lucinbrunaceous,  verv  (hi;i,     \t-e) 

white  diapliragms,  forming  partial  cells  fur  ep''^    '^  ' 

of  the  seeds.    ReceutaCle  none,  except  the 

tral  angle  of  the  cellH,  to  which  the  seeds 

fitatened  horizontally  in  a  single  longitudinal 


8«ed»  numerous,  spherically  irinnBuIai';  I 
oh^  'both    sides,   dork,  but   not   shining. 


tpfdca  is  a  native  of  South  Caroling  lirhciMV 
Milltf  received  the  seeds  under  the  nanic  of  oil-  - 
Med,  It  bad,  however,  been  previously  intro* 
duced  into  Europe;  and  it  flowered  in  Auput*  17S9,  at  Hamburg,  in  the 
nrden  uf  M.  Von  Sprekelsen.  The  plant  mu  80  years  old,  with  a  trunk  S  fl. 
nigh,  aod  the  flower-item  was  £  ft,  6  in.  loiw.  The  flowers  wok  whtte; 
and  about  150  in  a  thyrse.  The  aeed-vend  waa  3-<:elled ;  and  the  eeedd 
were  homy,  wrinkled,  and  bkickiah  when  ripe,  T.  dracdnis,  say^  Dr.  Lindley. 
in  th^  ibimiEWAigiifn- for  September,  18M,  "is  one  of  the , most  i stateTji 
■pecica  of  the  genus.  It  grows  along  the  iiea  shore  of  Ceroliia,  freguaotly< 
interqucoi  with  y.  gtoii^ ;  and  flowers  tr^in  May  to  Au^t,  a|ul  soitetinies 
grows  aa  much  as  &  ft.  or  10ft.  high.  The  great  pecuhanty  by  whtch-  it  n[t> 
pears  to  be  distinguished  is,  the  spreadide  of  the  flowers,' the  seginbnts  6f 
which,  instead  of  remainine  closed  in  a  grobose  manner,  m  in  most  of  the 
other  species,  expand  tilt  tney  diverge  from  tbe  flower-stalk  nearly  at  a  right 
angle.  The  mainateQi,clearof  leaves,  was  [in  the  plant  figured  in  the  BolaTocal 
SegitUr]  2  ft.  long,  and  terminated  in  three  clusters  of  leaves,  from  tbe  centre 
of  each  of  which  rose  a  flower-stem  3ft.  high.  Tliefoliage,  notwithstanding  its 
stiffness,  does  not  offend  the  ej'e,  as  the  leaves  gradually  turn  back  as  they 
grow  old,"  till  at  hut  they  form  a  very  gnceful  anan^cment.  "  Nothing  can 
be  better  adapted  than  these  plantt,  for  omunentin^  either  artificial  or  natural 
masses  of  rockwork,  procipilouB  banka,  or  other  situations  where  their  sin- 
gular stems  can  be  so  much  tfiove  the  eyaas  to  form  a  bold  and  prominent 
object  standing  out  in  strons  rebef  agakist  the  sky."  Y.  dracdnis  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  stands  out,  wiinout  the  aligfatest  protection,  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  of  Vork.  There  are  also  plants  standing  out  in  the 
Horticultural  SodeCy'a  Garden  at  Chiswick,  whinh  "  no  weatlie^  seems  to 
harm."  {Bat.  Reg..)  Dr.  Lindley  also  observes  that  yuccas  are  very  auit^le 
for  gardens  near  the  sea  coast,  from  that  situation  being  similar  to  their  native 
habitat. 


UtmH/lttttm.    RmiinBot  Mi8,  t.atn. 
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AKBOafiTUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


PART  111. 


Spec.  Char,^  4«.  With  a  sten.  Leavtti  linear- 
lanceolate,  very  stiff*;  elooeated  at  the  apex. 
Flower-stem  branch^  at  the  base;  branches 
simple.  Flowers  orbiculate,  bell-shaped.  (Sims,) 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  straight,  and  taperintf 
to  a  long  point,  with  a  very  few  scattered 
threads  on  the  margin.  They  are  of  a  deep  green, 
edged  with  yellow.  The  flowers  are  globular, 
ereenish,  with  a  purplish  tinge,  and  lai^  The 
flower-stem  is  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  growing 
very  upright,  and  branching  at  the  base.  It  was 
found  in  Carolina  by  Lyon,  and  introduced  about 
1817. 

•  6.  F.  EBcuRViFO^LiA  SoKib.    The  recurved-leaved  Yucca. 

Ideni^lcatkm.    SalUb.  in  Pand.  LondL,  31. ;  Punh  Fl.  Am«r.  S«pt,  1.  p.  SIS. 
Sifmoiifme,    Y.  recdnra  Hart. 

Spec,  Char,^^c,  With  a  stem.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate;  ^reen,  recarvedi 
deflexed,  slightly  tlu'eady  on  the  margin.  Petals  broad  m  the  interior* 
(Saikb.)  Stem  about  3  ft.  high.   Flowers  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of 

nle.    Found  on  the  sandv  shores  of  Georgia  by  Le  Comte ;  floweriog 
ily  and  August.    Introduced  in  1794. 

•  7.  Y,  PiLAMBNTO^A.    The  filamentose  Yucca,  or  thready  Adam*s  Needle, 

Jdent^kaHtm.    lia  Sp.,  467. ;  Reich.,  8.  84.  ;  WUM.,  &  il  184 ;  Tnm  Ehret,  t  SI. ;  Ibrt.  Mill. 

No.  4 ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  S.  p.  291. ;  S.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  147. }  liOdd.  Cat,  ed.  1896;  Boo 

Jard.,  ed.  1837. 
SunoHifma.    Y.  fMiU  flUmtnUieis  Morit.  HUt..  SL  419l  {  Y.  ^iBUitlLiia,  Ac,  Flmk  Mm.,  »& 
SHgnningt,    Bot.  Blag.,  t  900.  j  and  our  Jig.  iS97. 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c.    Leaves  serrated       'w  k  a«».  S397 

and  thready.  (  WUld,)    The  stalk 

and  leaves  are  like  those  of  Y,    , 

gloriosa;  but  the  leaves  are  ob-  ^*"^   ■  vm^sX^k  /  Aft  ( 

tuse,  and  have  no  spines  at  their 

ends.      The    flower-stalk  rises 

5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  is  generally 

covered  with  flowers  for  most  of 

itslenfth.  The  flowers  are  larger 

and  whiter  than  those  of  F.  glo- 

ri6sa,  and  sit  close  to  the  stalk. 

On  the  sides  of  the  leaves  are 

long  threads,  which  hang  down. 

Morison  states  that  he  saw  this 

species  bearing  seeds  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  George  Crook  of  Waterstock, 

near  Oxford,  in  1675 ;  and  that  the  capsules  were  3-8ided  and  3-celled.    It 

is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  flowers  in  September  and 

October.    It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

m  8.  Y,  (p.)  anoustipoYia  Punh,  The  narrow-leaved 

Yucca. 

idemifieation,    Purab  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  287. ;  Nnttall  Ocn.  PI. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  816. :  Hmi  in  Bot  Mag.,  t  829& 
MH^ravlngs.    Bot  Mag.,  t  ffi36.  $  and  our>l!f.  iag& 

^pec.  Char,,  4'<?.  Without  a  stem.  Leaves  long-linear, 
rigid;  margin  slightly  filamentose.  Capsules  large, 
obovate-cyhndricu.  {Pursh,)  This  species  has  b«n 
sometimes  oonfonnded  with  Y,  stricta ;  but  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  more  recurved,  and  the  threads 
on  the  margin  much  longer.  The  whole  plant  is  of 
humbler  growth :  the  flower-stem  is  not  branched ;  and  ^^^ 
the  flowers  are  more  oblong  than  round,  and  of  a  greenish  white,  without 
any  tinge  of  purple.    Found  by  Nuttall  on  the  banks  of  the  IGasoiiri;  t^d 
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described  by  Pursh,  rrom  the  specimen  in  Nuttall's  berbarium. 
reBcmbling  ¥,  filamentdsa.     Introduced  in  181], 

«  B.  r.  pla'ccida  Haw.    The  S»eaArleat>ed  Yiiccs. 

1.   Bll|>|iL,  p.  35.  ;  Llwtl.  In  BOL  Bc|.,  TOL  3399 

r~Bot.~R(t. ;  ml  ou[  Ar  tsge. 
Spec,  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  all  very  flaccid,  weak, 
bent  below  the  middle  and  recurved,  very  long 
and  lanceolate,  flat,  concave  and  mucronulate 
at  the  Bpex,  roughbh ;  marginBl  filamenta 
strong,  yellowisb.  (Haioorth  Supjil.,  p.  35.) 
"  A.  pretty  and  Bpparentl)r  distinct  species, 
wdl  marked  bv  its  Uiread-edged  scabrous 
leaves,  and  pale  flowers,  which  appear  in  July." 
Introduced  from  Oeorpain  ISIfi. 

■  10.  Y.  glaucb'scbns  Hate.    The  gioucescent  Yucca. 

UmUkaliam.    Hn.  Sup.  PL  Sue  p.  3!1.  j  SwL  BiU.  Fl.-Oud..  L 
Xmtrmtftgi.    BiU.now.-Oiii.,t.&i  tsdoaiJIt.SKO. 

^ec.   Chtr.,^e.    Leaves  liDeor-laneeolate,  entire,   

cave,  glaocescent,  straight;  mar^n  slightly  filamentose. 
(^Siet.}     A   BtemlesB   species,  with  very   stiff  i 
leaves,  of  a  dull  glaucous  colour,  terminating  in 
homy  spine;  margin  entire,  with  here  and  there  a  sio)- 
der   white    thread,  slightly   twisted.      Flowers    of   a 
greenish  white,  tinged  with  yellow.    A  native  of  North 
America-    Introduced  by   Mr.  John   Lyi 
This  plant  was  first  given  to  the  nurseries  from  High 
Clere,  where  it  flowers  freely  every  year.     It  has  the 
habit  of  Y.  filamentdsa,  with  larger  and  more  numerous 
blossoms,  and  more  elegant  shar[>.f>oioted  foliage.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  254.) 
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FovsCMOtk  hnga'ui  Earw.  et 
Zuccar,  Trans.  Munich,  vol.  xvi. 
part  2.  1.48,4-9.  A  splendid  plant, 
brought  from  South  America  to  Eu* 
rope,  in  1828,  bv  the  Baron  Ker- 
winski;  and  introduced  into  England 
by  M.  Francis  Rauch,  in  1633.  A  ^ 
tree,  with  a  straight  cylindrical 
trunk,  40  fl.  or  50  ft.  high,  and  from 
ISin.  to  IBin.  in  diameter,  aad\ 
Eurmoimted  by  a  flower-stem  from 
36  fl.  to  40  fL  high.  It  is  found  on 
the  guromit  of  Mount  Tan^  in  the 
province  of  Oaxsca  in  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000(1.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  growinc  in  declivities 
along  with  oaks  and  arbutuses.  It  flowers  there  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  the  following  winter.     Baron  Karwinski  mentioned  to  M.  Rauch,  in  1633, 


auborbtdm. 


that,  where  he  found 
the  plant,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  mow 
and  ice ;  no  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  hardy  in  the  cli- 
mate of  London.  It  ia 
of  Buch  remarkably  slow 
growth  in  its  native  hft- 
bitats,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants say  it  flowere  only 
once  in  400  years.  J^. 
S402_  reduced  from  Ba- 
ron tOrwiiuki's  plate  to 
a  scale  1  in.  to  12ft., 
shows  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  full- 
grown  plant,  with  its 
noble  spike  of  ftowers. 
Fig.  2401.  shows  the 
flowers  of  the  natural 
taze.  Only  seTen  plants 
were  introduced,  one  of 
which  was  purchased  by  -' 
theDukeot'Devonshire,  ' 
and  the  rest  sold  to 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  Price 
five  guineas  each. 

F.  gigaatia  Vent., 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  28M.,  is 
an  agave-like  plant, 
with  ^vea  7  ft.  loitfc 
and  a  flower-stem  SO  ft. 
high ;  a  natire  of  South 
America:  introduced  in 
1600.  It  flowered  in 
1821,  U  the  Earl  of 
Powis's  seat  at  Wallcot, 
Shropshire. 

lAtta'^  gevntufidra 
Brig, ;  AgaWe  gemmi- 
fl6ra  Ker;  Bonapirtea 
juncea  Haw.,  Hoii, 
Joum.  Soy.  Imt.,  ill. 
1. 1 . ;  and  our  £b.  2403.; 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  in- 
troduced in  1800 ;  and, 
though  commonly  kept 
in  the  Ereen-house,  it  is 
probably  as  hardy  as 
some  unds  of  ricca. 
The  plant  of  which  our 
figure  is  a  Dortrsit,  with 
a  single  flower  of  the 
naturw  size,  flowered  in 
the  conservatory  of 
Knight's  Exotic  Nur- 
sery, King's  Boad,  in 
1896.  The  flower-stem 
first  appeared  about  the 
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middie  of  August;  and,  for  about  ux 
weeks,  it  made  [he  rapid  growth 
□T  about  4  ID.  every  24  hours.  After 
this,  its  growth  gradually  .became 
■lower,  till,  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, the  spike  was  14ft.  high,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  bearing  B46 
flowers  in  various  stages  of  progress. 
The  flowers  were  green  vrithout,  and 
of  a  greenish  yellow  within.  A  spe- 
cimen in  the  conservatory  of  the  geo- 
eraphical  establishment  of  Van  der 
Haelen  at  Brussels  flowered  in  De- 
cember, 1S37.  The  hdght  of  the 
flower-etem  was  30  ft.,  and  it  was 
fiimished  with  from  1800  to  1500 
flowers.  The  same  plant  had  flowered 
some  years  previously,  so  that  this 
second  flower-stem  In  all  probability 
proceeded  (ram  a  sucker.  (L'E'cio 
du  Monde  SavaiU,  Dec.  29.,  1S37.) 
The  plant  has  ripened  seeds  Ireely 
in  the  conservatory  of  H.  Soulange> 
fiodin,  with  whom  it  flowered  in 
1825,  and  who  had,  in  the  following 
year,  lOOOplants  raised  from  its  seeds. 
Agave  americaaa,  the  American 
Aloe,  a  native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
South  America,  on  mountains  900  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "  Thence," 
Bays  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "it  bus  been 
introduced  into  the  warmer  pnrts  of 
the  old  world,  where  fences  are  made 
of  it,  and  a  fermented  liquor  called 
pulque;  and  fibres  for  thread,  and  a 
substance  analogous  to  soap,  have 
also  been  extracted.  It  was,  by  the 
late  Hr.  Yates,  planted  in  his  garden 
Bt  Salicombe  Bay,  in  Devonshire, 
in  1804,  when  only  3  years  old,  and 
but  6  in.  high.  It  was  placed  in  the 
open  air,  wiuiout  any  protection,  save 
what  was  afforded  by  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  In  the  year  1820,  it  had 
attained  a  bei^t  of  1 1  ft.,  and  covered 
a  apace  of  ground  the  diameter  of 
which  was  16  ft.,  when  it  threw 
up  a  flower-stem,  which  grew  for  6 
weeks  at  the  rate  of  3  in.  a  day,  and 
in  September  measured  27  ft.  in 
height.  Its  branches  being  loaded  with 
1 6,000  blossoms ;  thus  contradicting 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  American  aloe  flowers  only  once 
in  100  years."  (MCtillocA'i  Slatit- 
tict  of  tie  Britith  En^e,  i.  p.  126.; 
PUrBDnn  Ctnax,  the  New  Zea- 
land Flax,  is  also  quite  hardy  both 
in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland, 
nnd  is  technirally  a  shrub.  E 
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miste  E'ventail,  Fr.;  Zwergpalme,  Gtr. ;  the  dwarf  Fan  pBim,  or  Palmetto; 
N.DuHam.,  iii.  t.  5S.,  and  our  ^.  8404.1  in  &  native  oF  the  south  of  Europe, 
and,  in  dry  warm  aitu&tionE  in  England,  will  stand  the  winter  with  ver;  littie 
protection. 

Though  thiit  palm  ii  dencnated  dwarf,  jet,  according  to  the  Sfonvetm  Da 
Hamfl,  11  grows  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  fl.  in  Spain;  end  one  in  the 
Jardin  dcs  Plante8,in  a  tub,  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.  In  England,  one  bi 
an  old  conseryatory  at  Buclieridge  Houw,  near  Oodalming,  waa,  in  I83G, 
upwards  of  1211.  high.  The  trunk  of  plants  of  thissiie  iacjiindrical,  perfecUv 
nakcd  from  the  ground  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  leaves,  where  scales 
commence,  of  a  roddish  hue,  being  the  bases  of  the  footstalks,  which  remain 
for  some  years  after  the  leaves  and  petioles  have  dropped  off;  and  whicfa 
BcalcB,  with  great  plausibility,  have  been  considered  as  giving  the  first  hint  for 
the  foiiased  capitals  of  Corinthian  columns.  As  this  palm  produces  abun- 
dance of  seed  in  Italy  and  Sardinia,  if  lame  quantities  of  it  were  iiuported,  toi 
the  plants  raised  from  it  exposed  to  the  froit,  some  would  doubtless  be  round 
more  hardy  than  others ;  end  these  might  be  perpetuated  fh>m  the  suckcn, 
which  rise  abundantly  from  the  roota.  The  soil  which  this  palm  picfera  isi 
deep  tand ;  in  which  soil  it  is  (aid  to  grow  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  f^n^ 
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over  the  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fern  does  in  England.  As  a  single 
object  on  a  British  lawn,  few,  in  rarity  and  singularity,  can  surpass  a  handsome 
fan  palm.  A  plant  has  stood  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  Edmburgfa  Botanic 
Garden  for  several  winters,  with  scarcely  any  protection. 

The  Chamae^rops  humilis,being  a  plant  of  small  size  and  slow  growth,  is  very 
easily  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  exclude  frost ;  and,  if  it  is  found 
worth  while  to  protect  the  pines  and  araucariasof  warm  climates,  it  surely  will 
not  be  thought  too  much  to  recommend  the  bestowing  of  this  care  on  the  only 
species  of  palm  yet  known  which  is  likely  to  make  a  line  appearance  in  the 
open  air  in  British  gardens.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  dwarf  fan  palm, 
bavine  strong  tough  fronds,  may  be  protected  throughout  the  winter  without 
the  admission  of  light,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  facility  and  economy  of  the 
operation  of  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  pines,  firs,  and  most  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  when  protected  during  vrinter,  not  only  require  the  frost  to  be 
excluded,  but  lieht  and  air  to  be  frequently  admitted.  A  cylindrical  frame 
of  iron  rods,  with  a  cover  formed  of  a  slightly  convex  plate  of  zinc,  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  is  well  adapted  tor  protecting  plants  of 
this  kind.  The  zinc  cover  throws  off" 
the  rain  and  protects  the  plant  under  it 
from  perpendicular  snows,  while  the 
sides  are  covered  with  mats,  which  can 
be  taken  off'or  put  on  at  pleasure,  and 
in  a  few  minutes.  Fig,  2406.  shows 
one  section  of  the  skeleton  cylinder, 
which  may  be  increased  to  any  height  by 
placing;  others  of  the  same  dimensions 
over  It;  and  ^.2405.  shows  the  zinc 
cover.  Covers  of  this  kind  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  protecting  shrubs  which 
flower  early  in  spring,  such  as  the  PBBonia 
Udoittan^  Magm^lta  conspicua,  camellias, 
&c,  I  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  placed 
over  currant  bushes,  or  over  Buttner's 
mirellio  cherry  trees ;  by  which  means 
the  fruit  may  be  preserved  hailging  on 
the  branches,  and  fit  for  the  table,  till 
November.  Instead  of  having  the  skele- 
ton cvlinders  of  iron,  and  the  cap  zinc, 
the  former  we    should  greatly  prefer 

being  made  of  Kvanised  willow  or  hazel  rods,  and  the  latter  of  oiled  paper, 
or  of  birch  bark  fastened  to  a  wickerwork  fi-ame.  Even  if  the  cap  were  5  fV. 
or  6  ft.  in  diameter,  it  might  still  be  covered  with  plates  of  bark,  such  as 
that  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  &c.,  cut  in  the  form  of  plain  tiles,  but  larger  for 
placing  round  the  circumference,  and  smaller  for  the  centre,  and  projecting  a 
few  Inches  all  round,  so  as  to  clear  the  sides  from  the  drip  and  perpendicular 
rain.  The  different  sections  forming  the  sides  might  also  be  covered  with 
bark,  or,  if  not  with  bark,  with  straw  or  reeds,  unbruised,  and  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal direction,  so  as  to  throw  off*  side  rains.  Where  these  frames  are  used,  they 
are  commonly  covered  with  straw  or  hay  ropes,  or  with  bast  mats ;  but,  these 
not  presenting  either  a  smooth  surface  like  the  bark,  or  a  channeled  surface 
like  the  straw  or  reeds,  absorb  the  moisture  which  falls  on  them,  and  thus  not 
only  chill  the  atmosphere  within,  by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  while 
they  are  drving,  but  rot  the  material.  We  have  a  great  objection  to  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  support  or  protection  of  plants,  where  wood  can  be  substituted^ 
and  an  equal  objection  to  the  preference  generally  given  to  wood  prepared 
with  the  saw  and  the  plane,  ana  painted,  rather  than  to  poles  or  rods  with  the 
bark  on.  The  reason  for  our  objections  is :  the  great  disparity  between  the 
nature  and  durability  of  the  protector  and  supporter,  and  the  thing  protected  or 
supported.  The  means  appear  badly  adjusted  to  the  end,  and  the  end  seems  as 
it  were  only  secondary  to  the  means.    It  is  true,  there  has  been  hitherto  a 
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powerful  inducement  to  the  use  of  iron  rods  for  supporting  standard  rosea, 
dahlias,  and  similar  plants,  and  it  is  very  proper  that  such  rods  should  be 
painted  to  give  them  durability;  but  there  is  less  excuse  for  employing 
iron  rods,  or  rods  of  joiner's  work,  for  tying  up  small  green-house  plants,  and 
small  plants  in  the  open  border ;  and  none,  as  we  think,  for  painting  either 
wooden  or  iron  rods  of  a  pea-green.  The  natural  colour  of  the  bark  of  young 
trees  is,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  preferable.  In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  so 
clearly  proved  that  stakes  and  rods  with  the  bark  on  can  be  rendered  at  least 
of '6  or  7  years*  duration  by  the  kyanising  process,  we  should  always  recommend 
their  use  in  preference  to  iron.  We  acknowledge,  however,  the  value  of  the 
latter  material  for  espalier  rails,  some  descriptions  of  trellia-woilL,  sash-bars.  See, 
C.  ierrMta  WOld.,  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  206.,  Pursh  FI.  Amer. 
Sept.,  i.  p.  239.,  grows  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  differs  very 
little  from  the  dwarf  fiui  palm  of  Europe. 

C.  hushix  Pursh,  1.  c,  p.  240.,  has  a  creepong  root,  like  the  former,  but  difiers 
in  havinsthe  petioles  of  the  leaves  long,  with  prickles  resembling  porco^nne's 
quills.    Found  near  the  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia. 

C.  Palmetto  Wm.^  Pursh,  1.  c,  Michx,  N.  Amer,  SyL,  iii.  1. 1.  101.;  OS- 

rypha  Palmetto  Walt. ;  the  Cabbage  Tree,  Amer,    This  is  a  tree  with  a  trunk 

from  40  ft.  to  50  (I.  high,  of  a  uniform  diameter,  and  crowned  with  a  regular 

and  tufted  head,  composed  of  leaves  of  a  brilliant  green,  palmated,  and  m>me 

by  petioles  from  I  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  neariv  triangular  and  united  at  the 

edges.    The  leaves  vary  in  length  and  breadth  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  are  so 

arranged,  that  the  smallest  occupy  the  centre  of  the  summit,  and  the  largest 

the  circumference.   Before  their  developement,  they  are  folded  like  a  fan ;  and, 

as  they  open,  the  outside  sticks  of  this  fan  separate  and  &II,  leaving  the  base 

surrounded  with  filaments  woven  into  a  coarse  and  flimsy  russet  web.    The 

base  of  the  unclosed  bundle  of  leaves  is  white,  compact,  and  tender :  it  is 

eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  resembles  the  artichoke  and  the  cabbage  m 

taste ;  whence  the  American  name  of  the  cabbage  tree.    The  flowers  are  of 

a  greenish  hue,  and  are  produced  in  lone  clusters :  they  are  succeeded  by 

black  homy  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.    This  tree  is  found  on  the  sea  coast 

of  Carolina  and  Florida,  where  the  wood  is  used  for  forming  piles  tor  buildiog 

wharfs ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  preferred,  though  it  b  extremely  porous,  from 

its  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  sea-worms,  which,  during  summer, 

destroy  most  other  kinds  of  wood  placed  in  situations  accessible  to  them. 

When  subject  to  be  alternately  wet  and  dry,  it  decays  as  rapidly  as  any  other 

wood.     In  the  war  of  independence,  it  was  used  for  building  forts,  as,  whoi 

a  ball  entered  the  wood,  it  immediately  closed  over  it.  (Michx,)    The  leaves 

are  manufactured  into  light  and  very  durable  hats.  —  As  there  are  several 

trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Oeoigia,  which  endure 

the  open  air  in  England,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  try  ttiese  three  pahns, 

which  are,  probably,  as  hardy  as  the  CharaaeVops  hikmilis. . 

Bambilksa ;  the  Bamboo,  There  are  two  kinds  of  bamboo  in  the  Etorti- 
cultural  Society's  Garden,  which  have  endured  the  open  air  for  10  or  12  years, 
without  any  protection  whatever.  One  of  these,  B.  nigra  Lodd,  Cat,,  the 
black  bamboo,  was,  in  1837,  7  ft.  high,  with  several  stems  varjnng  in  thickness 
from  ^  in.  to  1  in.  Though  a  native  of  India,  it  appears  nearly  as  hardy 
as  the  European  reed.  Another  species,  in  the  same  garden,  B,  onin- 
din&oea,  has  stood  out  during  the  same  period  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with 
an  eastern  aspect,  but  has  not  grown  so  nreely,  probably  owing  to  its  being  in 
a  drier  soil.  In  Jersey,  there  are  several  species  and  varieties  in  Saunden's 
Nursery,  which  stand  out  perfectly  well  without  any  protection. 

Arindo  Dottax  is  a  grass  with  woody  stems,  a  native  of  the  sonth  of 
Europe;  and  on  Mount  iBtna  supplying  stakes  for  supporting  the  vine.  It 
sometimes  grows  15ft.  high  in  one  season,  in  the  climate  ot  Lon(£>n ;  and  oiakes 
a  fine  appearance  on  the  rocky  margin  of  a  pond. 
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ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


Part  I.     History  and  Geography,  etc 

W^HERETBR  the  words  **  Schub^rtta  dlsticha"  occur,  substitute  **  Taxodium 
dfstichum ; "  for  '*  iTbies  Pfcea,"  read  *'  Plcea  pectiniita ; "  and  for 
"  Pdpulas  dilatata,"  read  '*  P6pulus  fastigi^ta." 
Page  48,  line  6.,  for  «*  70,"  read  "  65r 
5Ul  15.,  for  '*fruiaiu£6\iAr  read  "/raxinifolia." 

58. 1.  15.  and  16.,  for  "  the  Misses  Gostling,  the  present  proprietors  of 
Wbitton  Place,"  read  "John  Oostling,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor 
of  Whitton  Park." 
75. 1. 7.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  William  Swainson,  the  proprietor  of  some 
popular  vegetable  medicines,"  read  ^  Isaac  Swainson,  who  was  origin- 
aUya  clerk  to  a  woollen  draper,  but  who  afterwards  purchased  a  suire 
in  De  Velno's  Vegetable  Syrup." 
78. 1.  22.  ditto,  for  '*  the  stock  was  sold  off,"  9lc,  read  "  the  stock  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  off,  and  the  ground  let  for  building  on,"  &c. 
91.1.  16.  from  the  top,  ndfter  "amerlna,"  insert  ''[dec^iens  Hoffman;  see 
Hook.  Brii.  Flor.,  i.  p.  414.]" 
1. 20.,  for  <*  longifoiia,"  read  *'  palustris  [austHdis]." 
97. 1.  16.  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  "son,"  insert  ''of  the  brother.' 
103.  L  15.  ditto,  for  "ii.,"  read  « iii." 
106. 1.  8. ditto, dele" L." 
1 19. 1.  21.  from  the  top,  dele  "  in^rians." 

125. 1.  12.,  insert "  c."  before  "  Douglasit,"  and  "  [C.  occidentMe] "  after  it. 
after  1. 16.,  insert :  — 

"  CVatae^gus  Douel&stf. 

punctata  brevispina." 
after  1.  19.,  insert : — 

*'  /liiladelphus  Oordoniami." 
1.  25.,  for  "  Ptnus  Sabmtffna  var.,"  read  "  /^nus  macroc&rpa  [Coult^rti]." 
1.  10.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  Meath,"  read  «*  King's  County." 
1 34. 1. 3.,  dele  "  mediterr^nea." 
135. 1.  18.,  after  <*  Charikcias,"  add  "  or  omygdaloldes." 
140. 1.  7.,  from  the  bottom,  after  "deciduous,"  insert "  cypress." 
145. 1.  26.  ditto,  for  "  nearly  50  ft.,"  read  "  35  ft. ;  and  its  age,  as  estimated 

by  Dr.  Kops  in  1835,  between  70  and  80  years." 
146. 1.  15.  ditto,  dele  "  .^uph^rbia  sylv4tica." 
148.  and  149.,  for  "  Schwobbache,"  read  "  Schwobber." 
149. 1.  7.  from  the  top,  insert, after  full  stop,  "  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  viii.  p.  445.)" 
151. 1.  2.,  dele  "  L^nz  europae^  microdirpa,  and  p^ndula." 

1.  5.,  dele  "  andr6gynus." 
153. 1.  6.  from  the  bottom,  dele  "  Liniue^a  boreidis." 

1.  9.  ditto,  dele  "  Phyll6doc«  fexifolia  (Menzi^ssa  caeriilea).'* 
1.  13.  ditto,  dele  "  hastiita." 
1.  16.  and  17.  ditto,  dele  "Potentilla  fruticdsa." 

8  A  4 
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Page  156.  line  18.  from  the  bottom,  dele ''  Phyll6doc«  csriklea." 
166.  L  3.  ditto,  dele  "mlnoh" 

I   13.  ditto,  dele  "  mediterranea  (Portugal)." 
167. 1.  18.  ditto,  dele  **  sylv4tica  (Portugal  and  adly)  Characias." 
173. 1.  14.  ditto,  insert  «t"  b«o"«  Vraxinifolia;'*^  and  dele  **t"  ^'^ 


Dobinse^a. 


177. 1.  21.  from  the  top,  after  **chin^e,"  insert  **lonpfldnim.*' 
180. 1.  22.  and  23.,  dele  '<  oolifdlia  angu8tif51ia,  pohSdha  latifolia," 

1.  29.,  dele  "  carulea.*' 
181. 1.  34.,  dele  «  ^mpetnim  idgrum." 
184. 1.  11.  from  the  bottom,  for  "shrub,"  read  "scrub." 
188. 1.  26.  ditto,  for  **has  since  been  added,"  read  "was  published  in  183)!, 
and  a  third  in  1837." 

1.  25.  ditto,  before  **  has,"  insert  •*  of  the  first  two  volumes." 
189. 1,  24.  ditto,  insert  " North "  before  ** American*' 
192.  last  line,  for  "  Encyclopsedia,"  read  "  work." 


Part  II.    Of  the  Science  of  the  Study  of  Trees. 

Page  19S.  to  p.  230. 


195. 1.  31.  and  32.  from  the  bottom,  for  "556rbus,"  read  "  P^rus." 

201. 1.  32.  ditto,  dele  "  first."  ,,,     ^  ,_.    „ 

206. 1.  14.  from  the  top,  for  *•  Part  IV.  of  this  Encyclopsediay"  read  "oar 

EncydopteSa  of  ArboricuHwre^  ^ 
209. 1.  5.  from  the  bottom,  for  •*  the  series  of  plates,"  &c.,  read  ••  our  vohimes 

of  plates." 
1.  7.  (Utto,  for  •*  These,  in  the  plates,    &c.,  read  "  These,  in  our  volumes 

of  plates." 
210. 1.  19.  from  the  top,  for  "volume,"  read  "volumes." 
219. 1.  13.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Encyclopsedia,"  read  «  work." 
223. 1.  4.  and' 5.  from  the  top,  for  "the  plates  which  form  a  separate  volume^" 
'  read  "  our  volumes  of  plates." 
1.  17.,  for  "«all,"  read  "most." 


Part  III.     The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum. 

Page  23 1 .  to  p.  25S2. 

Wherever  the  words  "  our  plate  in  VoL  II.,"  or  "  our  plate  in  Vol.  IlL," 
occur,  substitute  "  in  our  volumes  of  plates." 

OLBMATI^DBiB. 

Fungi*    233. 1.  13.  from  the  top,  after  the  fiiU  stop,  insert :  — "  The  principal 

fiingi  found  on  the  Clematidee  are,  Solenia  urceoUta   fVaUr,,  and 

JScf dium  dem&tidis  Dec** 
ClhnaHs  trUenuiUi.    238. 1.  21.,  add:  "  According  to  Mr.  Gordon,  it  is  of 

stronger  growth  than  any  of  the  atracenes ;  and  is  so  like  C.  viiginiana, 

as  to  be  probably  only  a  variety  of  tnat  species." 
FUmmula,    240.,  at  the  end  of  §  i.,  introduce :  — 

"  C.  nepalhuis  Dec  Syst.,  i.  p.  164.,  Prod.,  i.  p.  9.,  Wall.  Cat.,  4680., 
Royle  niust.,  p.  51.;  C  mont^na  D,  Don,  Prod,,  p.  192. ;  C.  m.  var.  Ham*  MSS, 
Peduncles  many ;  each  1-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves,  jointed,  and  with 
an  involucre  below  the  apex.  Leaves  tcmate  or  trifid,  glabrous;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  acute,  cut,  1-nerved.    Perianth  oblong,  ash-coloured,  and  wooDy. 
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(D.  Don.)  A  native  of  Cboor,  Unikta,  and  other  mountains  in  the  Hima^ 
layas,  at  the  elevation  of  from  9,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft. ;  flowering  in  May. 
(Royle,)  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  which  has 
not  vet  flowered ;  but,  from  its  foliage,  Mr.  Gordon  considers  it  to  belong 
to  the  §  Flammula. 

"  C.  Hendertorm  Hort,  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
bearing  this  name,  which  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.Henderson  of  Fine-Apple 
Place.  It  has  the  appearance  of  the  herbaceous  species  of  Clematis,  C 
integrifolia,  but  is  decidedly  shrubbv/* 

Cjimda,  Page  241.  line  3.  from  the  top,  for  **  Variety^**  resd**  VarieHet;**  and 
insert  2  after/.  After  Ime  5.,  add :  — 
*"  C.  /.  3  SiebdldA  D.  Don  in  SweetU  Brit.  FL  Gard.,  U  396.  ^  C.  Sieboldtt 
Pax.  Mag.  of  Bot.,iv.  p.  147. ;  C  bicolor  Hort. — This  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful varietur.  The  sepals  are  cream-coloured  sufiused  with  violet  spots, 
so  as  to  give  the  plant  what  is  termed  by  florists  a  dark  eye.  The  leaves 
and  branches  are  more  hairy,  and  the  flowers  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,whence  it  was  broijupt  to  Europe 
by  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt ;  and  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
aunery  introduced  it  into  England  from  Belgium  in  1836.  (See 
Gard.  Mae,y  vol.  xiii.  p.  430.)" 
Before  C.  Viticeiia,  insert :  — 

**  ±    *13.  C.  CJBRU^LEA  Lmdl.    The  blue,  or  violet,  flowered  Clematis. 

Uaa^leaikm.    Lindl.  in  Bot.  R«g.,  1 19SS. 

^nnomgmeB.    C.  asiirMi  grandifltes  Aiek  ;  C  srandUdn  Bori. 

EmgraHagM.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1965. ;  and  wafig,  £407. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  spreading,  hairy, 
temate;  sezments  ovate-acute,  entire. 
Peduncles  1 -flowered ;  sepals  6 — 8,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  acute,  membranaceous ;  mamn 
distended.  (Lmdl.)  It  is  a  free-srowing 
and  profuse-blooming  plant,  with  large 
violet-coloured  flowers,  and  deep  purple 
stamens.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  tnat  it  is 
nearly  related  to  C.  fl6rida,  from  which  it 
differs  not  only  in  the  colour,  delicacy,  and 
transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in  its 
leaves  being  onlv  once  temate,  and  in  Uie 
sepals  not  touching  and  overlapping  each 
otner  at  the  edges.  A  native  of  Japan. 
Introduced  into  Belgium  by  Dr.  Van  Sie- 
boldt, whence  it  was  sent  to  England  to 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1836." 
C.  ViticiUa.    241.  I.  3.  from    the  bottom, 

dele :  — 
«t.  C.  r.  5  baccdta  Dec.     The  &m<M-fruited  Vme^MnoerClematu:"  it  being 

the  same  as  C,  campaniflora.  2408 

C.  campaniflora.  242.  add  ''  C.  Vitic^lla  baccdta  Dec.** 

to  the  list  of  synonymes. 
C.  baledrica.    244.,  add  to  the  list  of  Efigravmgt^  *'  and 

our^.  2408." 
C.  mantdna.    245. 1.  2.  from  the  bottom,  after  the  full 
stop,  insert :  —  "It  was  first  sent  home  in  1831, 
by  Lady  Amherst." 
246.1. 4.  from  the  top,  add :  "  It  may  also  be  propagated 

by  cuttings." 
Anticipated  Introductions,  246. 1.  21.,  dele  "nepalensis." 

PjE0N/ilY£iB. 

VcBoniB.    250.  L  5.  from  the  top,  add :  *'  SphfleVia  fl&ccida 
A.  4*  S.  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  P.  officinldis, 
but  is  probably  not  confined  to  that  species." 
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Magsolia'^csjb, 

MagndfiA  grandiflora.  Page  262.  line  3.,  for  **  pne^cox  Andre^^  rad 
•*  precoce  d'Andiy. 
1.  10.,  add :  "  In  the  nursery  of  M.  Roy,  at  Angers,  are  18  varieties,  part 
of  which  do  not  appear  to  be  in  British  ^dens,  and  some  of  which, 
M.  Roy  informs  us,  are  very  much  hardier  than  the  species.  (See 
Crard,  Mae.,  xiiu  p.  21.)  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Heroert  thinks  it 
probable  that  some  beautiful  and  hardy  varieties  may  be  raised  by 
fertilising  the  seed  of  M.  grandifl6ra  with  the  pollen  of  M.  trip^t&la  and 
M.  conspicua." 

266. 1.  25.,  after  full  stop,  add  :  **  In  one  of  Drummond's  letters  to  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker,  he  states  that  Epid^ndrum  condpseum  grows  parasiticallj 
upon  M.  grandifldra,  as  well  as  on  Qu^rcus  virens  in  South  Florida, 
at  ApalachicoU.  (See  Comp  to  BoU  Maf,,  i.  p.  46. V* 
last  line,  add :  '*  At  Desio,  near  Milan,  it  is  50  ft.  hign ;  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft." 

M.  glauca.    269. 1.  4.,  for  <*that  at  Syon  figured  in  our  Second  YohuDe," 
read  '*one  at  Syon  20  ft.  high." 
Statuses.    269.  1.  13.,  for  <*  Gownan,"  read  **  Conon." 

M.  tripctala,  270.,  to  *'  Propagation  and  CuUwrep  add :  *<  Mr.  Herbert  suggests 
that,  from  its  hardiness,  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  to  produce  some 
hybrids  between  it  and  the  more  delicate  Chinese  spedes." 

272. 1. 12.  after  full  stop,  add :  '*It  ripened  seeds  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  in  1835; 
and  150  young  plants  were  raised  from  it  in  the  spring  of  lSd6;  among 
which  were  some,  from  seed  which  had  been  fecundated '  with  the 
pollen  of  M.  conspicua  and  M.  purpurea." 

M,  purpurea,  282.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  *'  Varieiiet!'  add :  **  A  corioiii 
variety  of  this  species  has  been  raised  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  by  Sigiior 
Casoretti,  the  garden  director  there,  which  has  all  the  chuvcteristics 
of  the  species,  but  is  only  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  Signor  Casoretti  calls  this 
variety  M.  obovkta  pumua." 

Liriodendron  TuHpifera,  289.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  **  Prvpagatkm  md 
Ctdiure**  add : — "  Thefungjt  found  on  the  Liriod6ndron  are,  Lentious 
strigosus  Fr,j  Polyporus  ^Ivus  Schwein.,  P.  corticola  J^.,  Pe^za  Eriro- 
cei  Schwein.,  SphasYia  Liriod^ndrus  Schwein.,  S.  «ubiciil4ta  Schwtm^ 
£cto8tr6ma  Liriod^ndri  Fr,,  Trichod^ma  glo- 
bosum  Schwein, — Af,  J,  J5." 

Anona^'ceje, 

Asimina.  293.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  **  Geography, 
Historify  8fc,i^  add :  *'  The  only  fungus  wnich  is 
known  to  be  found  on  plants  of  Siis  genus  is 
Ectostroma  Anhna  Fr." 

Beiijseba''cejs, 

299.,  add  after  the  paragraph  headed  Maho^n/^:  **  These 
renera  contain  all  the  ligneous  species  in  the 
Berbcridea ;  but  in  the  §  NanSruB  is  one  half- 
lardy  ligneous  species,  Nandina  dom^tica." 
B6rberis  uulgdm.    301.,  add  **  and  our^.  2409." 

1.  29.  Varieties^  dele  "  B.  v,  2  lutea,*'  &c.,  it  being 

the  same  as  B.  o.  8  asperma. 
I.  34.  for  «  Kielm;'  read  **Kalm:' 
1. 16.  from  the  bottom, after'* B.  v,  S asperma** add 
"  syn.  B.  V.  liitea." 
303.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  ** Ditetues,  S^c,**  add  : 
'*  Also  to  Peziza  Berbertdit  Pers.,  Sphae^ria  de- 
tri^sa  Fr,y  S.  Berberidit  Pers.  (syn.  Cucurbit&ria 
Berberidig  Grev .,  t.  84.,  and  JSg,  16384.  in  the 
Enofdopcedia  of  PiaiUt),  and  S.  epid^rmidis   Fr,,    on    the   leaves, 
^rysiphe  penicillata  SMect^  which  is  found  on  the  honeysuckle  and 
the  gooseberry,  is  also  found  on  the  common  berberry. — M,  J.  B** 
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fi.  empelri&Ba.     Page  3 
"  Enmmgi ;"  a 

1.  83,,  after"  (Don'i  MUl^i.p.  117.),"  add  :  "  A  low  procumbent  shrub, 
with  slender,  tiri^y,  angular  branches,  covered  with  a  chestnut'Coloured 
bark.  Leaves  Iksciculate,  linear,  mucionate;  revolute  and  entire  at 
the  margins;  glaucous;  about  J  in.  long,  and  nearly  a  line  in  breadth. 
Peduncles  1-Aowered,  solitary  orinpair8,Blender,filirorni,  often  curved, 
as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  rather  large,  spreading.  Sepals  ellip- 
tical, yellow.  Petals  orange,  obovate,  retuse,  shorter  than  ine  aepala. 
Stamens  6,  shorter  than  the  petals,  pale  yellow.  Ovarium  elliptical, 
green.  Stigma  broad,  peltate,  sessile,  yellow.  A  native  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Clapton  Nursery  by  Mr, 
Anderson,  an  inde&ti^ble  collector  for  that  establishment,  who 
accompanied  Captain  King  in  his  voyage  of  survey.  The  plant  was 
originally  discovered  by  Commerson,  and  has  been  long  known  from 
the  specimens  collected  b^  that  botanist.  The  babit  of  the  plant  is 
extremely  delicate;  hut  its  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  rich  oraive 
colour.     It  is  readily  increased  by  layers.     (Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  Sd  ser.)" 

B.  Jtoribinda.  306.  I.  36.  after  "  Synonymei"  add  "  B.  Iiycium  ai^s- 
tif61ium  RoyU." 

fi,  aaoHca.  306.  1.  4'.  from  the  bottom,  after  "  Synonymei,"  add  "  _tbe 
XyciuDi  of  Dioscoridee  Royle  in  Lin.  TVnu.,  xvii.  p.  83.,  ^nit.  'dtM 
ScKn.Ifal.,  I.  2.  p.  181." 

307.1,  17.,  after  "  racemes,"  add:  "The  fruit  of  2.  asiatica  was  formed,  and  of 
considerable  size,  at  Syon,  on  July  SO.  1837,  when  B.  aristata  was  beau- 
tifully in  flower,  and  with  many  of  the  flower  buds  not  fully  expanded. 
The  fruit  of  B.  asiatica  was  oblong,  pinkish  or  purplish,  wrinkled,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  thick  bloom,  like  the  best  table  rmsins.  The 
flowers  of  S.  aristikta  were  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  the  plant  was 
covered  with  them." 

B.  tUalbdia.  307.  1.  33.  after  full  slop,  insert :  "  Mr.  Gordon  says  that  the 
fhiil  is  of  a  yellowish  purple;  and  adds  that  the  flowers  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  the  plant  quite  hardy." 

AddHiotial  SpecKi  oj^  Bi-rberis.  308.,  add  to  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  : 
"  B.  Corikna  WiM.  H  Royk  has  been  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Dr.  Wallich  and  Br.  Boyle,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, and  another  species  from  Kamaon,  both  of  which  are  quite  hardy," 

30S.  I.  38.,  after  "p.  306.,"  add  :  "  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  there  are 
plantsof  £.  Auxiiolia  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries,  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  very  nearly  related  to  3.  d61cis.  It  is  the  true  B.  pro- 
vmciilis  of  the  French." 

MaJibnia.     309.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph :  "  Sph 
occurs  on  some  of  the  species. 

M.jaidiuldni.     309-  I.  16.  from  the  botIDm,Bfter 
"  distinguished,"  insert "  even." 
I,  15.  ditto,  insert  a  comma  after  "  distance." 

M.repem.     311.1.  27.,  for  "but  these  have  not 

J'et   been  succeeded  by  fruit,"  read   "  and, 
ike  M.  .4qdf61ium,  it  ripens  seeds  freely. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  cold-pit,  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  they  will  come 
up  the  following  sprmg." 
S  Nandlnv.   Add  as  a  paragraph  at  bottom  of  page. 
"  Nandlna  domettka  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.,  I.  p.  14,, 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1109.,    and   ourj%.   S'HO.,  is   an 
el^ant  evergreen  shrub,  Rowing  to  the  height  of 

5  ft.     The  flowers  are  white,  with  yellow  anthers;  »,u 

and  the  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  red.  It  is  a  natii 
China  and  Japan,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England  in  1801,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  British  grceu-houses.' 
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Crucia\:bje. 

Cheiranthtu  Cheiri  JrtUicuTosiu.  Page  313.  line  7.,  after  **  wallflower,"  add 
"  (the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes  spotted  with  Macrosporium 
Cheiranthi  Fr.)** 

Iberis  tempervireiu,  313.  1.  1 1.»  after  the  full  stop,  add :  **  A  plant  of/,  sem- 
pervirens,  in  the  Trinity  Collc^  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  which  was 
planted  out  in  1809,  had,  in  1837,  attained  the  height  of  3  ft.  in  the 
centre,  and  formed  a  hemispherical  tuft,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
stantly cut  in  every  year,  would  have  been  several  yards  in  diameter. 
It  flowers  in  the  month  of  May,  and,  at  that  season,  resembles  a  heap 
of  snow." 

ClSTA'CEiE. 

317. 1.  15.,  after  the  full  stop,  add:  **  AntenmUia  cist6phila  Fr.  is  found  on  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  species." 

CUtui  laHfo&ut.  327.  1.  22.,  add  :  <'  There  is  a  plant  of  this  Clstus  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

HetidfUhemum  umbelliUum,  329.  last  line,  add : "  There  are  plants  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  raised  from  seeds  collected  near  Puis." 

Folygala  Chanuebi&xtu.  356.  1.  9.,  after  *'  Switzerland,"  add  :  **  On  the  lime- 
stone rocks,  on  the  road  from  Zurich  to  Zug,  it  is  very  fine  and  abun- 
dant."   After  "  rocky  situations,"  add  **  generally." 

JliALTA^CBJE. 

VUbitcus  iynacui.  362. 1*  2.,  flrom  the  bottom,  after  full  stop, 
add:  <*  SphaeVia  Jffiblsci  Schwem,  is  found  on  the 
leaves. 

363.  before  App.  I .,  add :  "  Mo/va  MunrohntL  D.  Don^  Boi. 
Reg,,  t.  1306.,  and  our^.  2411.,  is  a  hardy  suflhi- 
tescent  plant,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  hkb,  a  native  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  into  England  in  1828,  and  pro- 
ducing its  scarlet  flowers  ft'om  May  to  October." 

T/tfa.  364. 1.  17.,  add  to  « JDmtw/im."  «  The  French  derive 
their  name  HUeul  from  taiUer ;  either  because  the  tree 
bears  pruning  well,  or  because  the  wood  may  be 
easily  carved  into  any  required  form.    The  ancient 
German  name  of  batt  hoUz,  Uterallv  bark  wood,  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  lime  in  forming  mats." 
1.  25.,  add  to  **  Gen.  Char,,  jr.,"  after  the  full  stop : 
**  Host,  in  his  Flora  AusL,  has  described  14  species; 
viz.,  T.  vidfolia,  T.  corylifblia,  T.grandifoha  Sm., 
T.  cor&Ilina  (syn,   T.  europee^  Hook.  Lond,^,  T, 
mutlibilis,  T,  latibracteata,  T,  prse^cox,  T,  pjnramidalis, 
T.  interm^ia,  T,  tenuifblia,  T.  obUqua,   T,  europe^  5jii.,  T,  parvi- 
f61ia  Sm.,  T,  arg^ntea  (syn.  alba  Wa/d.  et  Kit.,  icon.,  t.  3.).     Host  also 
observes  that  he  has  always  found  the  calyx  6-8epaled,  and  the  coroDa 
12-petaled." 
T.  europtB^a.    368.,  before  the  paragraph  headed    *<  Propertitt  and  Utet" 
insert :  — 
"  Remarkable  TVeet.    In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
and  Flemish  people  to  recover  their  libertv,  it  was  their  custom  to  plant  a 
lime  tree  on  tne  field  of  every  battle  that  tney  sained  over  their  oppressors ; 
and  many  of  these  trees,  particularly  those  planted  by  the  Swiss  in  com- 
memoration of  their  victories  over  Cluirles  the  Bold,  are  still  remainii^  (see 
p.  162.),  and  have  been  the  theme  of  many  ballads. 
"  Evelyn,  in  bis  Sylva,  mentions  some  lai^e  lime  trees  '  at  Basil,  and  that  a 
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Au^burg,  under  whose  prodigious  sh&de  they  so  often  feast  and  celebrate 
their  weddings ;  because  they  are  all  of  them  noted  for  their  reverend  an- 
tiquity; that  of  Basil  branching  out  one  hundred  paces  in  diameter  from  a  stem 
of^about  20  ft.  in  circle,  under  which  the  German  emperors  have  sometimes 
eaten ;  and  to  such  trees,  it  seems,  they  paid  divine  honours,  as  the  nearest 
emblems  of  eternity.'  (Hunt,  EveL,  ii.  p.  180.)  At  Neustadt,  in  Wirtemburg, 
there  is  a  prodigious  lime  tree,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town,  that  being 
called  Neustadt  an  der  Linden.  This  tree  is  said  by  Evelyn  to  have  had,  in 
his  time,  a  trunk  above  27  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  its  branches  to  have  been  403  ft.  It  was  '  set  about  with  divers 
columns  and  monuments  of  stone  (82  in  number,  and  formerly  above  100 
more),  which  several  princes  and  noble  persons  have  adorned,  and  which,  as 
so  many  pillars,  serve  likewise  to  support  the  umbrageous  and  venerable 
boughs ;  and  that  even  the  tree  had  been  much  ampler,  the  ruins  and  distances 
of  the  columns  declare,  which  the  rude  soldiers  have  ^eatly  impaired.'  (Ibid^ 
p.  187.)  Evelyn  adds  copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  columns,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  datea  1550;  and  the  column  on  which  it  is  inscribed 
supports  one  of  the  largest  limbs,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree, 
which  must  thus  have  been  of  enormous  size  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago.  In  the  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  country,  this  lime  tree 
suffered  severely ;  and  Oilpin  tells  us  that  its  limbs  were  mangled  in  wanton- 
ness by  the  troops  besiegine  Neustadt.  This  tree  is  still  (1838^  in  exist- 
ence; and,  by  a  drawing  of  it  made  for  us  in  1837,  by  M.  Abresch,  a 
young  German  artist,  we  find  that  its  trunk  is  now  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  wood  raised  on  a  low  wall  coped  with  stone ; 
and  that  its  limbs  are  supported  on  108  columns.  The  people  of  Neustadt 
are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  this  tree  to  eat  fruit,  &c. ;  and  several  gooseberry 
bushes  have  sprung  up  m  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  the  bark,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  sold  to  visiters. 

**  Evelyn  mentions  another  remarkable  lime  at  Cleves,  cut  in  eight  sides, 
supported  on  pillars,  and  having  a  room  in  the  middle  of  the  tree ;  and  another 
at  Tillburg,  near  Buda,  in  Hungary,  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
having  its  branches  supported  by  28  columns.  Besides  these  trees,,  he  notices 
'the  famous  tilia  of  Zurich;'  and  'the  linden  of  Schalouse,  in  Swisse, 
under  which  is  a  bower,  composed  of  its  branches,  capable  of  containing 
300  persons  sitting  at  ease  :  it  nas  a  fountain  set  about  with  many  tables, 
formed  only  of  the  boughs,  to  which  they  ascend  by  steps,  all  kept  so  accu- 
rately, and  so  very  thick,  that  the  sun  never  looks  into  it.'  (Ibid,)  In  Evelyn's 
Diary,  he  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1641,  in  the  cloister  garden  of  the  Convent 
of  St  Clara,  at  Bois  le  Due,  there  was  an  overgrown  lime  tree,  out  of  the  stem 
of  which,  near  the  root,  '  issued  five  upright  exceedingly  tall  suckers,  or  boles, 
the  like  whereof,  for  evenness  and  height,  were  never  observed.'  (Diary, 
&c.,  8vo  edit.,  L  p.  38.)  '  An  extraordinary  and  stately  tilia,  linden,  or  lime 
tree,  there  growetn  at  Depeham,  in  Norfolk,  ten  miles  from  Norwich,  whose 
measure  is  this: — The  compass,  in  the  least  part  of  the  trunk  or  body,  at  about 
6  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  26  ft. ;  near  the  ground,  46  feet ;  and  at  3  ft.,  36  ft. 
The  heieht  is  about  90  ft.'  (Ibid,) 

"  In  tne  cemetery  of  the  hospital  at  Annaberg,in  Saxony,  is  a  very  old  lime 
tree,  with  enormous  branches.  The  planter  of  this  tree,  who  is  buried  under 
its  shade,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  have  a  sermon  preached  every  Trinity 
Sunday  under  it.  This  tree  is  of  enormous  size,  and  is  said,  when  young, 
to  have  been  planted  with  its  head  downwards,  and  root  upwards. 

**  In  Prussia,  near  Konigsberg,  are  two  large  lime  trees  growing  closely 
together  on  a  grassy  bank.  The  legend  is,  that  beneath  these  trees  are  buried,  a 
bnde  who  died  on  her  wedding  day,  and  her  husband,  who  did  not  long  survive 
her  loss,  both  lying  in  one  grave.  This  tree  is  a  favourite  trysting-place  for 
lovers.  In  the  churchyard  at  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  are  some  old  lime  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  hooded ;  and  the  peasants  affirm  that  they  have  been 
so  ever  since  some  monks  from  *a  neighbouring  convent  were  hanged  on  the 
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boughs.  The  principal  street  in  Berlin  is  called  Unter  den  linden^  from  its 
being  planted  with  an  avenue  of  lime  trees.  The  name  of  Linnsus  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  lime  tree,  of  gr^^  magnitude,  which  grew  near  his  dwelling; 
Una,  being  the  Swedish  name  of  the  lime. 

''In  England  are  many  old  limes,  the  tree  having  been  anciently  much 

Clanted  in  towns  ;  because  its  odour  was  considered  to  purify  the  air,  and  to 
e  good  against  epilepsy. 

**  Poetical  and  mythological  AUusions.  Theophrastus,  Homery  Honce, 
Virgil,  Columella,  and  rliny  mention  the  lime  tree,  and  celebrate  its 
bark  and  wood;  and  Ovid  tells  us  that  Baucis,  when  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury, after  they  had  partaken  of  her  hospitality,  offered  to  grant  any 
request  she  might  make,  only  asked  to  die  on  the  same  day  as  her  hus- 
band; and  that  the  gods,  granting  her  prayer,  when  she  and  Philemon 
had  both  attained  a  good  old  age,  she  was  changed  into  a  lune  tree,  and  her 
husband  into  an  oak.  Ovid  ^ds  that,  while  we  transformation  was  taking 
place,  they  continued  speaking  affectionately  to  each  other,  till  the  bark  had 
quite  closed  round  them ;  and  that,  even  when  they  had  become  trees,  they 
entwined  their  branches  closely  together.  (Ovid,  Met,^  lib.  viii.  v.  631.,  &c.) 
''  Among  the  British  poets,  Cowley  says, — 

'The  bee 

SIta  on  the  bloom,  extracting  Uquid  iweeti 
DeUcioualj.* 

'<  And  Cowper  speaks  of  the  lime,  — 


-^—  '  At  dewy  ere 
Difl\ialng  odours.* 


*'  Mrs.  Howitt  says  :— 


*  Above  warei  wide  the  linden  tree : 
With  humming  beet  the  air  is  thriird ; 

And  through  the  sleeping  bush  is  heard 

The  sudden  ririce  of  the  woodland  Unl, 
Like  a  sound  with  which  a  dream  is  fiUU*  *' 

Page 368.  1.  17.  from  the  bottom,  after  '*wood,"  insert:  '* The  celebrated 
sculptor.  Gibbons,  always  used  the  wood  of  thb  tree  for  hia  inimitable 
carvmgs  of  flowers,  fruit,  dead  0une,  &c." 
371.    Before  the  paragraph  headed  "  StaHstict,**  insert :  — 

"  The  Fungi  on  the  ume  are,  Clavaria  Ardhita  Sow.,  which  is  also  found  on 
the  hazel ;  CHnula  calidif6rmis  JV.,  Peziza  /iliacea  Fr.,  P.  stip^  Fr^  which 
is  also  found  on  the  beech ;  Trem^Ua  discif6rmis  Pr.,  Exfdia  truncata  Fr, 
Sphae^  lepr^  Peri.,  S.  velkta  Pert,,  8.  pusllla  Pert,,  S.  aurora  JFV.,  S. 
acindsa  F)r,,  8.  tephr6tricha  Fr.,  8.  Tlliae  Pert,,  and  8.  melan68tyla  Dee,,  oo 
the  leaves.  Cyti^pora  carphosperma  Fr,,  which  is  also  found  on  the  apple 
tree;  Aster^ma  Tlliae  Rudolphi,  Ectostrdina  Tlliae  Fr,,  on  the  leaves:  ioA 
Helmintho8p6rium  Teliae  1^.,  syn.  Exospdrium  CHlise  Grev^t,  206,  One  or  two 
Erinea  are  round  on  the  leaves ;  but  mvcologists  in  general  are  of  opinion  diat 
they  are  mere  anamorphoses  of  the  cellular  tissue.  —  M,  J,  B." 
372. 1.  6.,  for  "  Lind^"  read  «  Linden." 

Other  Speciet  belonging  to  the  order  Tilidcete,  GreiOB.  occidentdUt,  376. 1.  88., 
after"  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  422.,"  add  "  and  our^.  2412." 

TBRN8TBOH/i<V£A 

GordbmA,    379. 1.  1 .,  for  *'  Alexander,"  read  **  James." 

CamSWiA  reticulata,    389.,  add  to  list  of  Engravingt,  "  and  our>^.  2413." 

AURANTIA^CB£. 

396*  1.  21.,  after  the  full  stop,  add :  **  The  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees 
are  often  covered  with  Cladosporium  Fum&po  li^l  and  the  fruit  is 
attacked  by  several  kinds  of  mould,  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  it : 
Oldium  fasciculkum  Bei^^  first  described  by  Dr.  Oreville,  in  the 
Flora  Edmentit,  There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Zoological 
Journal,  iv.  p.  475.,  on  an  insect,  Ceratitis  citripdrda,  which  is  very 
destructive  to  oranges.  —  M,  J,  B.** 


D    rnUTICETUM 


/frPERICA'CBS. 

397.  line  16.,  after  the (iill  stop,  add  :  "On  the  leaves  of  plants  of  this 
order  are  found  Urido  Ayperic6ruin,  and  JEcldium  Wyp&id  rronddsi 


•'Hypinca 


H. 


''Wtvingi,  "Kid oar  J^.2^1i." 

H.  chnime.  399.,  to  " Syumymet^'  add "i H. nepalenae 

H.  JTaAniinuni.  400. 1.  3., after  semicolon,  add" /r.fblt< 
imam  AH,  Hort.  Kew,,  ed.  1.,  Hi.  p.  lOi. ;  Bbiniiw 
8l  Jdin'«  Wort." 


H.  preiificvn.    441.,  add  to  list  of  Eagramngi,  " 
out  Jtg.  8*15." 

H.  agyptUKum.  401.,add  to  list  of  Engravingt,  " 
OUT  Jtg.  2il6." 

403..  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  headed  "  Other  Special  ofHypiriciim,"  add: 
"  There  ia  a  plant  entitled  H.  nepalense  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  another  at  Piitwick." 

Acbka'cbs. 

Fungi.  405.  t.  6.,  add  as  a  paragraph ;  "  The  principal  fiingi  found  on  the 
genus  jTcer  are,  Thelephora  ac^rina  Pert.,  which  also  occurs  on  the 
beech;  Pe^za  iUtani  Fen,  on  the  leaves  of  jTcer  filatandidea; 
Sphs'ria  incrfistans  Pert.,  also  sometimes  found  on  the  poplar; 
S.  b^strix  7\irfe,  8.  subt^cts  Fr,  and  S.  diofca,  found  on  the  sjrca- 
more;  8.  pug^Uua  Schivem.;  8.  scutellita  Pert.,  found  also  on  the 
alder;  8.  pratiicta  Pfri.,  on  the  common  maple ;  8.  pipula  St^uwui.; 
8.  fnquinani  Tode;  8.  ocerfcoU  -Dti^;  Rnytfsnia  punctatmn  j>., 
on  the  leaves;  Phacldium  uc^rinum  A.;  frjsiphe  bicdrnin  U.,  and 
Puednia  ^cenim  Z>i.,  on  the  leaves;  Myx6trichuni  m611e  <FV.;  Volu- 
t^lla  pAllcns  Fr.i  and  CorvD^um  umbonitiun  Neet.  —  M.  J.  S." 

A'^cer  oblingum.  405.  last  line  uom  the  bottom.add  "  and  our^f.  2417. 
and  £416." 
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A.  Pieudo-Plalanui,   Varietie:     4IS,,  dde  the  paragraph  beginning  "  A.  P.  6 

laeinidia." 
*17.,  add  to  the  parBcraph  headed  "  JTutory:" 

"  The  most  remai£able  sycaniares  in  Scotland  are  thoie  which  ai 
dool  trees.  These  trees  were  used  bf  the  powerful  baronii  ii 
Scotland,  for  hangine  their  enemies 
''  and  refractory  vosaau  on,  and  were 
for  this  reason  called  dool,  or  erief, 
trees.  There  are  three  very  large  ^ 
trees  of  this  description  still  alanding 
in  Ayrshire,  all  of  which  fonaerlj 
beloi^ed  to  the  powetjiil  familj  of 
''         innedyi    '  '        ->        - 

One  of  these  trees  stands  near  the  fine  old  castle  of  CaasUis,  one  of  the  m 
of  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doon.  It  ia  a  noble-lcvA- 
ing  spreading  tree,  with  a  head  above  190  It.  in  HrcumfereDce ;  and  is  taiwd 
on  a  pyramid  composed  of  six  st^s,  covered  with  turf.  The  last  time  tbi> 
tree  was  used  as  a  gibbet  was  for  the  execution  of  Johnny  Faa,  the  m^, 
and  seren  of  his  men,  who,  the  legend  says,  in  the  old  Scotiji  song  of  Jmuidj 
Faa,  were  hanoed  on  this  tree  for  running  away  with  the  Countess  of  Caaailit 
Through  the  Idndness  of  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  we  have,  however,  been 
favoured  with  a  drawing  of  the  tree,  the  following  account  of  it,  and  the 

*"  The  Caaaitlia  dule,  or  dool,  tree,  is  not  so  remarkable  for  itsgirtofstoii 
as  for  its  wide-qireading  branches  and  tmuriaDt  foliage:  in  ita  bnmdiei, 
from  SO  to  30  men  could  be  easily  concealed.  This  tree,  like  otho-  dool 
trees,  was  used  by  the  Sunily  of  Kennedy,  who  were  the  most  powofiil  btioDi 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  for  han^ng  their  enemies  and  refractor;  vassals  on. 
The  last  time  it  was  used  for  such  purposes  is  sud  to  hsre  been  sboat 
ZOO  years  ago,  when  Sir  John  Fau  of  Dunbar  was  banged  chi  it,  for  baviif 
made  an  attempt,  in  the  disguise  of  a  gijray,  to  carry  off  the  then  Countess 
of  Casailiis,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  to  wfaooi 
he  had  been  betrothed  prior  to  his  going  abroad  to  travel ;  bu^  b  lus  ab- 
sence, he  having  been  detuned  for  some  years  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  died,  the  lady  married  John  Earl  of  Cassillis.  It  is  nid  ttiit 
the  lady  witneased  the  ezecutioQ  of  her  former  lover  from  her  bednxNo 
window.' 

"  The  other  two  dool  trees  are  on  the  estate  of  Blairquhan,  now  in  the 
possesion  of  Sir  David  Hunter  Blur,  who  has  kindly  ravoured  us  with  a 
drawing  of  the  trees,  and  the  following  particulars  reelecting  them.  The 
largest  is  72  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  IT  ft.  in  circumference  at  lOft  from  the 
ground  i  the  other  is  somewhat  leas. 

'  They  are  in  great  health  and  vigour,  and  are  probaUv  nearly  diree  cco- 
turies  old.  The  date  on  the  old  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kennedys,  in  the  ad- 
joining court  of  the  castle,  is  1573.' 

"Besides  these  dool  trees,  there  is  another  remarkable  sycamore  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  which  grows  out  of  the  waU  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  near 
Dumfries.  This  tree  connsls  of  two  large  limbs,  being  divided  near  the 
root  by  a  stone,  the  latest  of  which  is  81  ft.  high  above  the  wall.  The  tree 
ia  covered  with  woodbine,  and  has  a  beauliiiil  and  very  angular  appearance." 
A.  campiitre.     429.,  add  to  "  Farietia  i" 

"  I  A.C.  5  Uftiigdlmn  Hort.  has  the  leaves  smoother  than  tb«  speatt. 
There  are  plants  in  the  Horticullural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
"■  A.  c.  e  iMKum  Hort. —  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultunl  Sorielj's 

Garden." 
Before  the  paragraph  headed  " Soil,  Situation,  Sfc."  insert :  — 

"  Foeticat  AUuaota.     Maple  dishes  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
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poets,    and  Virgil    represents   ^neas  seated  on  a  trunk  of  maple  for  a 
throne. 

**  '  On  sods  of  turf  he  let  the  vddien  nmnd ; 

A  maple  throne^  nUaed  higher  fltom  the  ground, 
Receired  the  Tnrian  chief;  and  o*er  the  bed 
A  UcHi't  diaggy  hide  for  ornament  tbej  qwead.* 

"  Cowper,  and  many  modem  poets,  also  mention  the  maple  bowls  of  shep- 
herds and  hermits." 

Doubtful  Species  of  A>ccr,  Page  43].,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  add :  "  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  there  is  a  plant  of  A,  lob^tum  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  was  received  from  M.  Fischer 
of  Gotdneen,  and  which  is  the  same  as  tlie  A,  h^bridum  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Messrs  Loddiges." 
Anticipated  Species  ofA^cer,  A.  ibSricum,  431.,  add  to  the  ^araerapb  :  **  There 
are  plants  under  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society^  Garden,  both 
imported  and  raised  from  seed,  which,  Mr.  Gordon  thinks,  strongly 
resemble  A,  lobktum.*' 
A.  kevigdiunu   431.,  add  to  the  paragraph  :  **  This  is  a  totally  different 
plant  from  the  A.  laevig^m  m  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which  IS  a  yariety  of  A,  camp^stre." 
A.  vilidium,    431.,  add  to  the  paragraph  :  *'  A,  viUosum  Presl  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Compamnn  to  the  botanical  Maganney  as  being  found 
with  A^  monspessulanum  on  Mount  Etna ;  but,  as  it  is  said  to  lie  pecu- 
liar to  that  mountain,  it  must  be  a  difierent  plant  from  the  A,  viUosum 
of  Dr.  Wallich." 
Keg6ndo.    460.,  add  to  "  Varieties:  "  **  IK  N.  f.  3  yioldcea  Booth." 
461.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  SoU^  Situation,  4-c.,"  add  :  **The  only  fungus 
found  on  the  Negiauh  is  Leptostrdma  scriptum  Fr,** 

^SCULA^CBf. 

M'sculus.  643.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  ** Descriptkm,**  add:  *'The 
fungi  found  on  trees  of  this  order  are,  Cryptospdrium  ^'sculi  FV. ; 
Sphse^ria  lescuUcola  F^.,  on  dead  leaves ;  and  Pol^porus  .^sculi 
Schwein.,  on  Pkvw  flava  FV.  —  M,  J,  B:' 

M.  Hippocaslanum,    463.,  to  the  *'  Farieties,'^  add : — 

**t  JE,  H,  ^folut  argSnteis.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's Garden,  the  leaves  of  which  are  blotched  or  striped  with  white, 
instead  of  yellow." 

M,  (/M  okiensis.  467. 1. 9.,  for  "  inferior,"  read  **  superior ;  **  and  add  after  the 
full  stop :  ^  It  has  fine  large  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  and  quite  white 
flowers.** 

M.  (H.)  rubic&nda.  467. 1. 23.,  ^er  «  Zmd/."  add :  *<  ^.  rdsea  differs  slightly 
from  JE,  rubiconda  both  in  flowers  and  foliage,  but  not  sufficienUy  to 
constitute  it  a  variety.** 

468.,  dele  the  paragraph  banning  **t  Q.JE.  (H.)  Lyo^n//." 

PdowL  hjfbrida,  472.  1.  22.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  flowers  varic^ted  with 
yellow,  white,  and  purple,**  read  ''flowers  yellow.** 

P.  macrostdchya.  474.  first  line,  for  **  1820,**  read  « 1786,  by  Mr.  John 
Eraser." 
Statistics.  Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  *'  Probably  the  largest  tree  of 
this  species  in  England  is  one  at  the  Vicarage  at  Rickmansworth, 
which  is  16  ft.  hish,  and  covers  a  space  of  29  square  yards.  It  stands 
within  a  few  yar&  of  a  rivulet,  in  a  dark  porous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel,  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  which  evidently  suits  it  very 
well." 

Other  Varieties  of  Pdma,  474,,  1.  14.  from  the  bottom,  afler  the  full  stop, 
add :  **  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  marked  there  .^sculus  Lyonti,  is  a  P^vui.** 
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AmpelSpnt  (h.)  hinita.  Pb^  462.,  after  tbe  paragraph  headed  "  ^>ee.  Char., 
f[Ci"  add :  "  There  u  a  plant  of  thb  kind  m  the  Horticultural  Soeietj^ 
Oarden  which  retwns  its  leftve*  much  longer  than  A.  Aedericea ;  ind 
they  do  not  die  off  scarlet." 

Rita gmveoletu.      466.  last  line,  add:  "The   Tungua  Dothldea  Hittte  Jfo«(. 

is  found  on  the  leave*." 
Half-hardtf    ^eciet   of  Ruta.    487.,  add    to  the  paragraph :    "  Here  are 

plants  of  R.  chal^nsia  in  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  fron 

the  south  of  Europe,  which  ore  much  stronger  scented  than  tbe  corn- 
Add  before  Chap.  XXX.:— 

"  App.  I.  HaJf-hardy  Sptaei  of  Ruiaeea. 
"  Corral*  ilba  Smith  in  Linn.  Trans.,  i«.  p.  819.,  Vent.  Malm.,  t.  13.,  Andr. 
Bot.  Rep.,t.  18.,  and  out^.8419,;  C.rotmifoliaSiiJ;  Par.  i.0«d:.t.  100.;b» 
the  corolU  white,  and  the  leaves  white,  or  rufous  above,  and  rather  whitiih 
beneath.  A  showy  flowering ahnib,  srowing  to  the  h^ht  of  10ft.,anatiTe 
of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  in  17^  and  flowering  from  April  to 
July. 

"C.a.trabatd^bSaHeK.  Prod.,  i.  p.  719.,  Don's  MSL,  i.  p.  790. ;  C. 


S4S1 

rit&  Vtnt.  Malm.,  t.  IS.  No.  2.;   has  the  leaves  somewhat  rounder  than 
tbe  spedea. 
"  Crdam  saUgna  Smith  in  Linn.  Trans.,  iv.  p.  280.,  Vent.  HaUn.,  t.  7.,  Sinn 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  969,  Andr.  Bot.  Hep.,  t.  79.,  and  our  fc. 
2480.  is  a  well-known  green-house  shrub,  with  bcautifnl 
pale  purple  or  purplish  flowers,   and  willow-Hke  leaves.  It  ^ 
IS  a  native  of  New  South  Walea,  whence  it  waa  introduced    ■ 
in  1790.     It  flowers  from  July  to  December, 

"  Bordma  inrolala  Smith  in  Linn,  Trans.,  ™- p-  2f 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  842.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  996..  Swt,  FL  A 
L  19„and  our  Jigt.  8421.  and  2422.  A  very  beautiful  ahnih, 
growine  to  the  hdght  of  from  1ft.  to  6  ft,  with  deep 
rose>coloured  and  very  fragrant  flower*  j  and  trapenform, 
acute,  sBghtly  scmilBted  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  fiill 
of  glandular  dots.  It  is  a  native  of  Port  Jackson,  in  New 
HoThind,  whence  it  was  brought  yj  England  in  1818.  It 
flowera  in  June  and  July." 

Xanthoxvla'cr*. 

1  the  pan^raph  beginning  "  P.  (.  8  pat»- 


Plilra  Iri/blidla.  VaneOa.  489.,  J 
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phylb,''  for  "  Munchh.  HantV  f*^  "Hunch.  Uaus.;"  and,  after 
the  full  atop,  add :  "  There  u  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  SocJety'i! 
Garden,  the  leaves.of  which  vary  from  3  to  5ia  number." 


Cori^ia  mvr&bBa.  Page  493.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph:  "The  fungus 
Dothiffea  Coriiri«  Mrmt.  is  found  on  thia  species." 

0.  nucmph^Ua.  503.,  add  ;  "  There  whs  b  plant  under  the  name  of  Cariiria 
sarraentdsB  in  the  arboretum  of  Mesars..  Loddiges  b  August,  1836." 

EutfnyMfit  evropa'iu.  4>Q7.,  add  to  the  paTHgraph  headed  "  CaitaUiia .-"  "  The 
following  fiingi  are  found  upon  this  species:  Bplue^ria  jEudnymiJTi. 
S.  foveoUria  Fr.,  Periipdrium  alienum  Fr^  and  Uiido  Bibim  Lk. ; 
the  last  being  also  found  on  soaie  spedea  of  Sibei,  —  M.  J,  B." 

E.  tarmetUdiu*.  500.,  add  to  the  par^raph  headed,"  i^c.  Char.:'  "There 
were  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  under  the  name  of  E.  sc&ndem, 
in  August,  1B36." 

E.  gornniiefolius.  501.,  in  the  last  line  of  Aepan^raph  headed  "Spec.  Ciar., 
4^.,"  for  "  but  we  have  not  seen  plants  of  it,"  read  "  there  were  plants 
of  it  in  the  Horticulturkl  Society's  Garden  in  August,  1836." 

E.  gran^fionu.  501,,  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  paragraph  headed  "Spec, 
Char.,  iJ-cV'  for  "  lUs  very  desirable  spedes  has  not  yet  been   ietro- 
dnced,"  read  "  This  species  was  introduced  in  1824; "  and  add:  — 
"'B^eaaddcum  Lodd.  Cat., and 

ourjfe.  8483. ;  ?  E.  nina  I    " 

There  is  a  plant  iu  the  a 

return    of    Messrs.  I^digea,  i 

from    which     our    figure    was  "* 

E.  jap&mcia,     601.,  after  "  Thunb.."  add,   "  and  our^.  2425. ;"  and  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  insert,  "  There   are  plants  in   the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  of  this  ^>ecie^  and  a  variety  with  vari^ated  leaves, 
both  of  which  stand  out  with  a  little  protection." 
Oibfrw  *oiminu.  502. 1. 88,  from 
the  bottom,    after  "  cuttt- 
vpted,"  insert !  "  SphffiVia 
Cel&stri  Schwan.  is  found 
on  this  plant." 
Before  the  paragrtu>h  hetd^ 
ed"  Half-Aardy  ^peciei  of 
CeHitrut,"  insert: — 
"  C.  nepaUtuu  and  C.  pyracan- 
iif^dUa  were   in   Memrs.    Lod- 
diges's   arboretum    in    AngUst, 
1836." 

Nemopinthet  canadhaii.  503,, 
to  the  list  of  Engravhigt, 
add  :   "  and     our    Jtg, 


riex  Aq^oUim.     Page  509.,  add  to  "  VarieHei:"  — 

"t  £  A.  S4/'l(c<kntgn>HDSI.    The  bUttk-fm^ed 

are  plants  of  this  variety  at  Messrs.  Loijdiges*< 

515.,  before  the  paragraph  hnded  "  " 
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;  SphfeVia  ifquifelii  Fr.,  and 
8.  insclJIpta  Fr.,  on  the  bark  ;  and  8.  /'lieu  SM., 
8.  ilictncolB,  St^ia  /licis  JV.,  ayn.  Xj-ldma  cop- 
CBvum  Grev^  and  CeuthdBpora  pbacidioMes  Grev^ 
on  the  leaves.  —  M.  J.  b}' 

Page  509.  line  31.  Trom  the  bottom,  iiuert :  "In 
Suffolk,  St  Stutton  Rectory,  there  it  a  holly 
90  yean  planted,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.  in 


I.  balearica.  5 1 6.,  add 

"  and  our  ^.  8426. 


the  list  of  Eagnmmgi: 
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519.,  before  An 

"  t  I.  ma^ell&mea  Lodd.  Cat.,  1S36.  lliere  are 
plants  of  this  species  in  the  Bii)oretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,    and    in     the    Hoiticultural    Society's 

Prinot tUciduia,    581.  I.  6.,  add  to  the  end  of  thepangraph:  "^ue^ 
fri&tHlis  Pert,  is  found  on  the  bark ;   and  Rhytfsma  didcola  Fr^nA 

R.  Teliklum  Fr.,  on  the  leaves M.  J.  B." 

P.veriicUt^liu.  521. 1.7.  from  the 
bottom,  after  the  full 
ttop,  add :  "  Rhy tlsma 
Prini  Fr.  is  found  on 
tbi«  species." 
V.  glaber.  58S,  in  the  line 
headed  "  Ewrtmng"  for 
"  The  figure,"  &c.,  substi' 
tute  "and  our^.  8*28." 
P.  cortdcetif.  583.,  to  the  para- 
graph headed  "  Engrae- 
iNgf,"Bdd:  "and  our^. 
8427." 

JfBAMNA'CBA. 

t.  585.  last  two  lines,  for  "  and  we  have  never 
"there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor^ultural  Society's  Garden." 
Z.  Ji^ba.  687,,  add  to  the  paragraph  : "  Fig. 
8489.  shows  the  leaves,  fruit  of  different 
shapes,  and  stones  (the  last  of  the 
natui^  axiiX  of  Zf  y  pous  Jujuia,  taken  i 
from  Hooker's  Journal  of  Batam/, 
Sd  ler.,  t.  140.  In  the  account  of 
tbia  species  given  in  the  Joumai  of 
Bolmi/,  vol.  I  p.  380.,  by  M.  L.  Bouton, 

y  of  the  Natural  History 

e  Mauritius,  it  is  stated, 
3zyphus  JujtAa,  which  is 
known  in  the  island  by  the  name  of 
Motion,  grows  there  to  the  hdgbt  of 
about  85  ft.  or  30ft.  There  are  b. 
number  of  different  varieties,  which 
he  divides  into  two  sections,  viz. 
those  with  flesh  adhering  to  the  nut, 

and  those  with  flesh  thut  does  not  adhere.  Ilie  colour  of  the  fhiit, 
when  ripe,  is  a  greenish  yellow  in  some  varieties,  and  a  reddid)  brown 
in  others.  Z.  mBuriti^a  and  Z.  rotundita  Dec.  Prod.,  H.  Bouton 
considers  to  be  only  two  of  the  varieties  which  he  hag  described.  The 
different  forma  of  the  fruit  are  shown  in  the  engraving  fium  whicb  our 
figure  is  copied ;  as  are  the  two  formi  of  the  stones,  or  nuts,  which  are 
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given  of  the  natural  size,  though,  the  fruit  is  to  our  usual  scale.  The 
different  varieties  flower  after  the  rains  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  ;  and  the  fruits  ripen  in  June  and  July,  continuing  to  hang 
on  the  tree  till  the  beginning  of  September.  Z.  Jhjuba  is  not  in- 
digenous to  the  Mauritius,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  almost  all  over 
the  island.** 
Pa&urus.    Page  528.,  after  the  paragn^h  headed  '*  Statittict^  insert :  — 

**•  2.  P.  virga'tus  D,  Don,    The  twiggy  Christ's  Thorn. 

Identmeatkm.     IX  Don  in  BoL  Mag.,  t  2S35. ;  Fl  Nep.,  189. ;    O.  Don't 

IfUbr,  S.  pi  S3. 
Emgrtnhigs.    Bot  IIag.,tS53S.iandoar;^.  SftSO. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  obliquely 
cordate  or  elliptical,  3-nerved,  shinine;  wing  of  fruit 
entire.  {Dan,)  A  beautiful,  hardy,  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft. ;  with  serrulated  leaves, 
each  of  which  has  two  thorns  at  its  base,  one  straight  and 
the  other  hooked.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
July  and  August,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  in  ax- 
illary corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Britain  in  1819;  and  there  is  a  very  handsome 
plant  of  it  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which,  in  1836, 
was  10  ft.  high." 

IRhdmniu.  529.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  ^  Deicription^  S^c, :"  **  Thefimsn 
found  on  the  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are :  Tympanis  FrdnguTa 
Fr,^  Sphae^ria  punicea  Schmidt,  S.  jRh&mni  Neet,  S.  rhodostoina  H,  et  S,y 
on  i2.Fr&ngula ;  8.  nucula  Fr,,  on  R,  alpina;  Afucor  nier^ens  Schum,, 
^cldium  crdssum  Pert.,  M,  R\ikmm  Pert, — M,  J,  B,' 
K.  h^bridut,  531. 1.  28.,  after  the  full  stop,  add :  «  There  is  also  a  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  R,  burgundl- 


acus." 


IL  Erythrdxylon,    534.,  in  the  Ust  of  Engravmgt,  for  "  t  62.,"  read  « t.  63.;" 

and  for  "  our^.  204.,'*  read  "  our^.  205." 
B.  E.  anguMtUshnum.    535.,  for  ••  (Jig.  205.)"  read  "  (J!g,  20i.) ;"  and  add : 

**  There  are  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 
B.  perjtctf  6/tt».    538.,  dele  the  whole  paragraph,  and  substitute :  — 

**  R.  perricifdUus  BerL,  Moris.  Stirp.  Sard.,  f.  2.,  we  are  informed  by 
8ignor  Manetd,  is  an  erect  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft  high,  with  lanceolate 
minutely  crenated  leaves,  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  on  long  petioles ; 
calyx  me.  It  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  where  it  flowers  in  March  and  April." 
538.,  after  the  paragraph  beginning  *'  H.  tenu^&ui,**  near  the  bottom,  add : — 
*'  R.  glanduldsus  Host.  An  evergreen  shrub,  of  which  a  plant  has  stood  out 
against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  since  1830." 
Ceanothtu  azureus,    539.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  *'  Spec,  Char,,  ^c, :  " 

"  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden." 
Cinlemtedku,  540.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec,  Char.,^c,:^  "  There 

are  plants  of  this  species  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  raised 

from  seeds  sent  there  by  the  late  Mr.  Fischer  of  Gdttingen." 
540.,  before  "  App.  i.  Other  Spedet  of  Ceanothtu**  insert :  — 

tt.  8.  C,  coLLi^NA  Doug.    The  Hill-side  Ceanothus. 

Ideni^fieattom.    Doug,  in  MS& ;  Fl.  Cab.,  t  la 
Engmvii^M.    FL  Cab.,  1. 1. 1&  j  and  our  Jig.  2431. 

Spec,  Char,,  <J*c.  Branches  decumbent,  round,  and  smoothish ;  leaves  ovate 
or  elliptic,  somewhat  clammy,  glandular- serrated ;  upper  surface  shining, 
under  surface  covered  with  adpressed  hairs,  3-nerved  :  stipules  awl-shaped ; 
panicles  axillary.  {Knowies  and  Wettcott,)  This  is  a  low  decumbent 
shrub,  scarcely  rising  a  foot  from  the  ground :  it  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  and 
produces  its  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.    It  is  a  native  of  North 
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America,  whence  the  feeds  were  sent  home  by 
the  unfiwtuDste  DougjaB  in  1827 ;  and  thote  town 
in  the  London  UorticultiirBl  Sodetj'i  Garden 
did  not  vegetate.  Seeds  were,  however,  diitri- 
buted;  and  of  tboite  sent  to  Menra.  Pope  and 
Co.  of  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  Dear  Binntng- 
ham,  one  germinated,  and  produced  the  plant 
figured  in  the  Floral  Cabinet.  This  species  baa 
not  yet  borne  seedi  in  England;  but  it  baa  been 
abundantly  increaied  by  layers,  which  atrike 

CuUet'm.  Page&4'l.,afterthepalwu)hheMle(l*'CU- 
^a,"  in»ert :  -  C.  Adrnda  Willd.  0t«.S433.  c) 
appean  somewhat  different  /rom  C.  tpi- 
nosa  (6g.  217.  p.  541.);  and  both  it  and 
C.  ulicata  an  (J!g.  8438.  a)  are 
ijhrubs,  which  are  Found  as  hardy 
common  furze  in  the  arborettim  of  Heasra. 
Loddiges." 

Retantlle.  541.,  in  the  last  line  but  oneoftbepara- 
graph  headed  "  RetanlUa,"  after  L  16.,  add  : 
"  and  our  figure  A  in  ^.  2438." 

Paiuadiira.   M'S.,  to  the  paragrwih  haded  "i^wu^CTTU, 
or  aeveral  years  m  Devonabire. 


baa  atood  e 


killed  down  to  the  ground. 


1  Ho  wing 


stands  out ;  and,  though  it  is 
it  springs  again  from  the  root. 

Anacardi&'cba. 
^utaaa,   545.,    to  the  paragraph  headed  " Gen.  Char,"  tAA:  "The  fiinKus 
[/redo   TVrebfntlii  Dec.  u   found  on   the  leaves   of  plants  of  Uiii 

lUuj.    549.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Gen.  Char."  add :  "  The 
fun^  are  found  on  plants  of  this  genus :  —  Hfdnua  Rhdis 
SphsVia  Rhdis  Scha/em. ;  S.  qiiatemikta  Pen.,  on  S.  ftibn ;   8.  lub- 
solitilria  Schwein.,  Cytispora  riidina  J^.,  Dothidea  Rh6ia  Ft.  ;  Hdmin- 
thospdrium  ri^dum  Fr.,  on  R.  radlcans. — M.  J.  B," 
557.  head  hne,  for  "  Duvofla,"  read  "  flh^s," 
R.  tuavtotent.     557.,  dele  the  entire  poregraph. 
R.  aramdliea.     55T.,  add  after  the  line  headed  "  Engmaag:'  — 
•■  SrioHrmti.    A  luiTtokm  4tt.  Hon.  Kern.,  1.  p.3a8,  Dec.  Pnd.,  i.  p.Tt.t  UjmattUMUu 

BOrt.j  To»k»Jd*Dd™.cr«i»tuiii«iIti)fc(.,No.5." 
557.,  before  the  hut  paragraph,  three  lines  from  the  bottom,  add:  — 

■■  1  R.  c<t&4tiea  Hook.,  Zabrus  ca6sticB  Mo^.,is  an  evergreen  tree,  B  native 
of  Chiti,  introduced  in  1628,  of  which  there  are  plants  m  the  Rorttcultnral 
Society's  Garden.  There  arc  also  plants  under  the  rone  name  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society'ii  Garden,  raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Dt.  Wallich  (rom  the 
Snowy  Mountains  of  N^mL" 
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Duvaiia  ovUa,     P»ge  559.,  aild  to  tiat  of  Bngravitigt :  "  ttnd  ow  J^,  S4S3." 


Sect.   I,   Sorao'MMx. 
Sophora,   p.  565.,    in  the  piragn^h  headed  "  Slaliiticr,"  after  "  In  Aiutria," 
»dd;  "  At  Schonbrunn,  it  u  46  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
55  ft.     It  flowere  abundantlj  erery  year." 
567.,  before  App.  i.,  introduce :  — 

"  Baptiaa  bxctdria  R.  Br.,  and  our  fi^.  S434.,  ta  a  niffiiiticose  plant,  with 
jellow  fiowera;  a  Dative  of  North  America,  introduced  in  1750." 

Add  to  HalfJtardy  SophdrcK  : — 
"  Anag^Ja'Sda  Lio.  Spec.,  534.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  740.,  and  our  &.  8435.,  is 
B  shrub  mim  6  ft,  to  8  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.    It  was  intro- 
duced in  1570,  and  requires  a  slight  proteclioD  during  winter.     It  Is  fetid  in 
every  part  when  bruised. 

"  A.  /.  2  giaica  Dec.  Prod.  3.  p.  S9.,  has  the  leaves  more  ghuicous 
than  those  of  the  species. 
"  A.  iati/oSa  Willd.  Enum.,  469.,  has  the  leaflets  broad  and  obtuse.     It  is 
a  shrub  about  10  ft.  high,  anativfe  of  Teoerifie,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1815." 
Bracht/tana  latif&Hum.   568.,  turn  the  cut^.  247. 

Sect  II.  La'tta. 
irUx.     57 1,,  add  to  "  Via-ittiet  .-"— 

"  OUier  Varietia.  Sir  George  Head,  in  the  continuation  of  his  Home  Tovr, 
obaerreB : — '  I.  also  renarked  the  unusual  stature  of  the  iime  plants  in  the 
hedfe  that  crowns  the  sununit,  the  tprii^  shoots  betog,  everywhere  in  the  Isle 
of  Han,  more  tike  those  of  a  young  fir  tree,  than  of  an  ordinary  plant.  A 
dwarf  species  called  Manx  Airxe  grows  on  the  hills  in  a  compact  matted  mass, 
that  spreads  like  thick  moss  over  several  acres  of  ground  in  a  plot;  and  is  so 
apringy  that  a  man  may  walk  without  much  difficulty  across  the  suriace, 
although  at  every  step  he  mav  sink  in  up  to  his  knees,  the  plant,  pressed  by 
hia  foot  to  the  earth,  by  its  elastic  reaction  rises  again  immediately,  unbroken. 
Both  sorts  are  used  in  winter  as  provender  for  cattle,  the  thorns  being  pre- 
viously crushed  by  a  machine  adapted  for  the  purpose,  which  implements,  of 
simple  construction,  are  merely  a  pair  of  wooden  mallets  worked  by  a  small 
water  wheel.  Of  these  there  are  many  among  the  streamlets  in  the  moun- 
tains.' (HemTi  Conlimiation  of  Heme  Tour,  p.  88.)" 
71k  UteofFumhr  Hedgei.   573., add:— 

"  Sir  George  Head,  speakins  of  Oiiemsey,  observes ;  '  A  high  mound  of 
earth,  surmounted  by  a  strong  furze  hedge,  is  the  usual  fence  of  the  country, 
therefore  the  premises  of  a  Ouetnsey  former  are  as  impregnably  furtijied  and 
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secured,  as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  an  estate  and  fiirm  sunrounded  by  a 
stone  wall/    {Head*t  Continuation  of  Home  Tour,  p.  1710" 
Page  574.,  after  the  last  paragraph,  introduce :  — 

**  Fungi.    Polyponis  lentus  Berk.,  and  Sphae^ria  eloD^ta  f>.^syD.  Cucur- 
bit^a  elongata  Grev,,  t.  195.;  the  last  being  found  on  all  the 

— jif.  J.  b:' 

Spdrtium  ^unceum.  576.,  add  to  "  Varie' 
ties  /'— 

"  ft  8.  j.  3  odoratistimum  D.  Don  In  Swt. 
Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  2  ser.,  t.  390.,  and 
our^.  2436.,  is  distinguished 
from  tne  species  by  its  more  slen- 
der and  spreading  habit,  its  more 
silky  leaves  and  shoots,  and  its 
smdler  and  more  fingrant  flowers. 
It  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  — 
Duke,  of  Lake  House,  near  Salis- 
bury, from  seeds  stated  to  have 
been  received  from  Persia." 

577.,  before  Genus  VII.  introduce : 
'*  S.  aaU^oUum  Lindl.  in  Bot.  R^.    There  are  plants  under  this  name  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  were  raised  from  Turkish  seeds; 

and  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  friigrant.    Dr.  Lindley  doubts  whether  this 

plant  may  not  be  a  variety  of  S.jdncevm,    He  describes  it  as  having  longer 

and  taper-pointed  leaves,  laxer  racemes,  and  a  more  graceful  habit  ofgrowth. 

It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  S.j,  odoratSssimum  of  Don." 

GenMa  parviflora,  578.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Spec,  Ckar,, 
4*0.:"    "  There  are  plantain  the  Horticultural  Society's  (wden." 

G.  umbe/ldta.  578.,  add  to  tne  paragpph  h«uled  "  Spec,  Ckar,,  ^. :"  "  There 
are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  from  which  Bftr.  Gor- 
don thinks  it  nearly  related  to  G.  radi^ta." 

G.  monotperma.  582.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  f*  **  Mr. 
Gordon  informs  us  that  this  species  is  not  more  than  half^ardy." 

G.  cethnensis.  582.,  add  to  paragraph  headed  '*<^c.  Char,,  ifc,  :'*  **  In  the  Coai- 
panion  to  the  Botanical  Magasme,  it  is  stated  that  G.  aethn^nsis  inhabits 
the  woody  regions  of  Mount  Etna,  between  3,200  ft.  and  6,200  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  found  growing  in  company 
with  A^cer  villdsum  and  A,  monspessul&num.  (^Comp,  Bat,  ^^"g^  vol.  i. 
p.  91.)  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  raised  from  seed  sent  tnere  by  the  Honourable  W.  Fox 
Strangways,  which  are  not  more  than  half-hardy." 

583.,  dele  the  whole  of  O,  scariosa,  and  add  to  the  synonymea  of  G.  amdbi- 
tica:   "  G,  scaridsa  Vh,  Ann,  Bot,,  i,  p.  2.175. ;  G,  janu^naia  Vm, 
Cat.,  p.  10.,  Bert.  PL ;  G.  genu^nsis  Pers,  JEnch.,  No.  5." 
Add  to  the  paragraph  headed  <*  G.  t.  2  lad/dSa  Dec :"  **  There  ia  a  sub- 
variety  with  double  flowers  in  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden." 

G.  iogittdUs.  585.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Spec.  Char,,  ^e.  r"  **  The 
fungi  Dothldea  genistMis  jFV.,and  Helminthoepdrium  Genlatse  JFV.,  aie 
found  on  this  species." 

G.  procdmbens,  585.,  insert : ''  Engraving,  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1 150."  Add  to  para- 
graph headed  **  Spec,  Char.,  ^c, ;"  *<  It  is  a  pretty  little  hardy  afanib, 
welt  adapted  for  growing  on  rockwoik." 

588.,  before  App.  ii.  introduce :  — 

*'  In  the  Companion  to  the  Botameal  Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  M. 

Durien,  in-  a  botanical  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  Astorias,  found  a 

beautiful  species  of   Genista  with  white  flowera,  whidi  would  Pfove  a 

highly  ornamental  garden  -shrub.    The  seeds,  however,  were  not  sumdcntly 

mature  to  afford  hope  of  their  germination." 
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mt.  Pwe588.,after"BotIb¥.,t.E17.,''a(liI: 
-■  and  our^.  B437."     Add  below :  — 
■•  a.  tplemUiu    Webb  ct  Bert.  Hml.  Natur.  des  Ues 
Canaries,  t.  43.,  is  a   beautiful   species   not   yet    iatro- 

"  O.  lUnopilala   Webb  et   Bert.,  1.  c  t,  4^.,  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Camuies,  and  not  yet  introduced." 
O.    tBUTopA^Ua.     688., add  after   "Dec.:"   "Webb   et 

Bert  Hist  Nat  dea  lies  Can.,  U  4S." 
C^titta    Labtimtttn.       S90.,     add    to 
"  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
Plates." 
591. 1.  5.,  for  "p.  S25.,"  read  "  p.  369. ;"  and  add  t< 

perasraph  ■■  "  Our  tree  has,  indeed,  had  the  variety 
and  both  the  parents  in  flower  at  the  si 
the  laburnum  Sowers  producing  seed. 
"Other  Farietia.  Inadditton  totheseTarieties,  itmsj 
be  remarked,  that  some  plants  of  both  CXab^mum  and 
C.  alplnus  have  been  found  with  fragrant  flowers  and 
that  these  varieties  have  been  propagated  by  grafting,  and  may  be  had  in 
the  nurseries,  under  the  names  of  C,  L,  frJigrans,  and  C.  a.  odorata." 
Statit^ct.  593.  1.  32.,  add  after  full  stop  :  "  In   Northumberland,  at  Alnwick 
Castle,  are  three  very  fine  labumunu ;   the  largest  of  which,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1635,  measured  6  ft.  1 1  in.  in  circumference,  and  contwned  W  ft. 
of  meBEundjIe  timber.     The  three  trees  containing  in  all  118  ft  of 

C.  tcopdrim.  596.  last  line,  after  the  full  stop,  add :  "  A  decoction  of  the  re- 
cent shoots  is  used'by  shepherdH,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  dresnng 
the  backs  of  sheep,  instead  of  tobacco-water.  —  D.  Beaton." 

C.  WUdaA.  601.,  add  to  the  lost  line:  "  There  are  plants  bearing  this  name 
in  the  Hordciiltiu^  Society's  Garden,  which  bear  great  resemblance 
to  young  plants  of  C.  alpinus." 

Cpro^na.  602.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "C.  ^Ufenjs,"  add:  **  It  has 
stood  in  the  open  bit,  against  a  wall,  at  Chiswick,  since  1B36. 

608.,  add  to  the  Half^rdy  Spedet:  — 

"■  C.  aiScu*  OusB.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1903.,  8wt.         s 

Brit.    Fl,  Gard,,    and    our  Jig.  8436.,    has   the   I'i^S, 

branches  round,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  hoary.  ^,.5  J 

Leaves  trifoliate ;  leaflets  oval,  tomentose  on  the  <;^^ 

mar^n.      Flowers   ternate,  almost  bractless,    ra-     -~^'' 

ccmose.  Calyx  membranaceous,  campanutaCe,  pu-  ^ 

bescent.     legume   glabrous.     A  tall  hoary  shrub,  ' 

with  yellow,  campanulate,  pubescent  flowers,  and 

the  young  legumes  glabrous.  A  native  of  Stromboli. 

Introduced    in     1835,    by   the    Honourable   W. 

Fox  Strangways,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  for 

the  first  time  in  Hay,  1836.     There  is  a  fine  plant 

against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oar- 
den.    *  In  foliage,'  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  '  it  bears 

R   striking   resemblance   to  Cproltfenis;  but  its 

Sowers  are  altogether  difFerent.  Its  real  affinity  seems  1 

from  which  it  difl^rs  in  bdng  a  much  larger  and  tl 

terminal  racemes  of   flowers;    in  its   larger,  deeper, 

ounpaaulate   calyx,  and  smooth,  not  hairy,   pods.     It  seems  as  if  it  were 

an  intermediate  species  between  C.  Lablirnum  and  C.  trifldrus.'  (An/,  Reg.'j 
*'  M  C.  H^am  Ait.     A  tall  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  introduced  in  iB21,  has  stood  out  against  ^  wall  in  front  of  one  of  the 

house*  at  Kew  for  several  years,  and  is  among  the  most  beautifui  species  of 

the  genus. 


i  be  with  C.  triflorus, 
e  woody  plant,  with 
!    distinctly 
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«  ■.  C.  Tocmdnu  HwDOck  Fl.  Mag.,  t.  18.,  U  b  hMidwMiie  shrub,  of  mode- 
rately  robust  habit,  about  3  ft.  high.    Introduced  bj  P.  B.  Webb.,  Esq.,  b 
1833,  from  the  Peak  of  Teoerifle.     It  flowered,  for  the  firat  time,  m  the 
nursery  of  Meura.  Young  at  Epsom." 
Page  602,  line  19.  from  the  bottom,  dele  "C.  ncemdtus,"  and  truMpow 

"  and"  before  "  C.  tetragondcUdus," 
AdenocArpui.  604.,  dele  the  paragraph  headed  "  A.  foUol6ius  Dee." 
AmSrpka   (/.)  gldbm.     607.,  add   to   the   pvagraph   headed  "  ^pce.  Cl«r., 

S-c..-"  "  There  are  plants  in  the  Hortlcnltord  Society's  Garden,  rawed  . 

from  seeds  received  from  M.  Audfcert  of  Tarascon." 
Robtnia.  60!*^ add  to  the  paragraph  headed  " DeteripHou:"  "TVyW-gi  on 

the    Hobinio  are:   Sphse'ria  Hobtniar  Sthwein^  S.   anomi*  J^,   8. 

profijsa  />.,  B.  fissa  Pen.,  Cytlspors  cocdnea  .K<*.,   Mylftta  Fseod- 

ac&cis  Fr.  (a  tnifBe-lifce  fui^us,  on  the  roots),  Sporicybe  Bobfoi' 

Fr.     The  leaves  of  these  and  many  other  Legiimmaase  are  inftsted 

by  Ureda  apicuidsa  Lk.  nb  Cam.,  U.  ^ipeadiculosa  Li.  nA  Ctrm 

—  M.  J.  b}' 
R.  duUa.  627.,  to  the  parap^h  headed  " Sprc.   Oar.,  J^e,"  add  :  **  Tncn 

are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

S.  %)Ua.  628.  1.  27.,  afler  "  X,  or   a  cross," 

add :  "  as  in  Jig.  S439." 
Caragftna    (a.)  micr^al^Ua.    630.,-  add  to  the 

paragraph   headed  "  Sore.   Char.,  ^e.  ;" 

"  The   plant   bearing  tais   name  in  the 

Horticultural    Society's    Garden   was  received  fi-om   Hamburg ;  and 

we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  it  '    "'  ..  .    .  ^ 

630.  last  line,  for  "C  Altagana,"  read  " 
Colulea  arboriieem.    636.,  add  to  the  list  of 

Engrtttmigi !  "  and  _fig.  S440.,  showing 
the  Sowers  of  the  ^ 
natural  size." 

HatfJlardy  hdlete. 

rujtt.  640. 1. 6.. 
fter  "  Bol.  aa., 
t.  1119.,"  insert: 
"and     our    Jtg. 
2441." 
AnfAjfUimaafxa.  641.  last  line,  add:   "This 
species  has  stood  for  some  years,  with- 
out firotection,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 


^ 


Seot.  III.  AkoTu'aiA 

Add  to  Ha^Jutrds  Ufdytana:  — 

Detmidinm.    645.,  last  line,  instead  of  "  The  only  ligneous  tpedes  which  is 

already  introduced,"  read :  "  Drummond  alao  found  13  neaes  in  the 

southern  and  western  parts  of  North  America;  but  the  only  halMtard; 

ligneous  species  that  have  been  introduced,  as  &r  as  we  arc  awaiA 

"  D.  pofycarjium  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  334.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  29fi.,  Las.  IB., 
t,  628.,  end  our  J^.  8442. ;  /fedysarum  polyc4n)um  Poir.  Did.,  vi.  p.  416. ; 
has  the  stem  round,  erect,  and  clothed  with  adpremed  pubeacence;  lesves 
trifoliate,  with  obovate  obtuse  leaflels,  the  terminal  the  largest;  twWDCi 
of  Rowers  terminal  and  axillary,  crowded;  legumes  with  6 — 8  semt-orbktilar 
joints.     Flowers  purple.     A  native  of  the  East  Indies:  n       '  ' 
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wbich,  it  Btands  out,  without  any  protection,  agunst  a  wall  at  Kew ;  and,  in 
September,  1836,  it  was  ae  higb  as  the  wall,  and  covered  with  aowera.  Our 
Ag.  S44S.  wa«  taken  from  a  eprig  of  this  plane. 

"  D.  niton*  WaU.  M8S.,  Graham  in  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
295.,  Hook.  BoL  Mag.,  t.  2867.,  and  ourjtg.  8443.,  is  a  ahruli,  with  numeroua 
pendulous  branches ;  racemeg  of  flowers  compound,  termiual,  and  axillary; 
leaves  pendulous;  leaflets  roundish,  rhomboid,  tomentose  on  both  sides;  Bowers 
twin;  corolla  bluish  lilac;  stamens  monadelphoui.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Oarden,  which  has  stood  out  for  some  years 
against  a  south  wall,  flowering  freely  every  year,  and  ripening  aeedi,  from  which 
young  planta  have  been  raised." 

SecL  IV.   Phamo'lls. 

WiMtdtia  tMmhuu,  648.  line  23.  from  the  bottom,  add,  after  "  British  gardens  :" 
"Hr.  Kni^t,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  has  a  rimple  method  of 
causing  this  plant  to  flower  three  tmiea  in  the  year,  by  the  following 
treatment.  After  the  first  flowering  is  over,  which  will  be  about  the  end 
of  May,  he  strips  off  all  the  leaves,  and  cuts  off  alt  young  and  super- 
fluous shiMiCB  which  have  been  formed,  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the 
stem,  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  fresh  leaves,  and  to  flower  again 
in  the  months  of  July  and  Auoust ;  and,  after  this  flowering  is  o*er, 
the  same  process  is  repeated  o?  cutting  off  the  leaves,  and  this  causes 
it  to  flower  again  in  the  months  of  October  and  November.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  plant  will  naturally  flower  tvrice,  and  sometimes  thrice, 
in  the  seaMn;  but,  when  it  does  (which  isbut  very  seldom),  the  flowers 
are  so  very  weak,  and  there  are  so  few  of  them,  that  it  is  never  worth 
notice;  wDereas  by  the  above  simple  process  an  abundant  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  insured  throughout  the  whole  season.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  remarks  will  not  apply  to  young  plants,  but 
only  to  those  that  are  well  established.  (See  Paxf.  Mag.  of  Bot. 
Feb.  1837.)" 

Add  to  App.  II.  Half  hardy  VhatedkiE.     649. 

Kennidya  rtMe&nda  Vent.  Malm.  t.  lOt.,  Don's  Mill.  2.,  343. ;  Ol/dne 
rubtcOnda  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  868,  j  Carb'iin  rubicunda  Manch;  is  a 
,  shrub,  a  native  of  New  Ilolliind,  introduced  in  1788.     Flowers  scarlet. 
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K.  ovdia  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2169.,  and  our 
jfig.  2444. ;  K.  cordata  Lmdi.  Bot. 
Beg,f  t.  944. ;  has  the  leaves  broad- 
ovate,  cordate,  acute,  racemes  many- 
flowered.  The  flowers  are  bluish 
violet. 

K.monoph^Ua^  K.  inoph^lia,  K,  Compton-' 
iana,  K.  prostrdta,  K.  bracUdia,  and 
ULsericea  are  all  handsome  twining 
shrubs^natives  of  New  Holland,  which 
would  probably  stand  out  agunst  a 
conservative  wall." 


Sect  V.   Camm'^ 


Page  660.,  after  "  Half-hardy  Spedet  of  Casnea"  insert :  — 

**Po'mc{knsL  puicherrima  Dec.  Mem.  Leg.,  118.  457.,  Bot.  Bllag.,  t.  995^  has 
an  upright  branchy  stem,  with  pinnate  leaves.  It  has  stood  out  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery  two  years,  without  protection,  flowering  freely  eveiy  year ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  ripened  seed." 

Other  Half-hardy  Legumndoetg, 

Acacia    CavenisL     665.,   add  to  the  end  of   the   paragraph  :   "  There  are 

large  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham 

Nursery." 
A.  Julibrlssin.  666.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  There  is  a  tree  of  this 

species  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  66  ft.  hi^ ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 

4  m.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.— (r.  ManeOL'* 

i20SA\:SiE. 
Sect.  I.     ^MTODA^LB^S. 

Amygdaku  nana,  674.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  '^  A.  ii.  S  eampestrit :  '* 
"  This  variety  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  wheie  it  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer."  To  the  panoraph 
headed  '*  A.  n.  4  mcdna,**  add  :  **  This  kind  is  in  the  Hoiticultiinl 
Society's  Garden,  and  was  received  firom  Sir  Oswald  Moeeley."  Add 
to  the  paragraph  headed  *'  A.  n.  *5  «t6irica.*"  "  It  is  in  the  Horti- 
culturel  8oaet/s  Garden.** 

Persica.  680.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph :  **  The  fungi  on  plants  of  this 
genus  are :  Pol^porus  cervinus  Sdiweki.^  Sphae  na  persicana  fidhofta.,  on 
peach  stones ;  S.  putdminum  ftAicrm.,  on  peach  stones,  but  also  on 
American  walnuts  and  acorns ;  Spor6cybe  P^xfoiat  Fr,^  investing  the 
branches,  twigs,  and  trunks  of  dead  peach  trees  in  vast  quantities. 
—  M.  J.  By 

P.  tml^^m  6  compreua.  680.,  turn  the  cat  fig.  397. 

Armemaca.  681.,  to  the  first  paragraph  add:  **  7^ fungi  are:  (Mdimn 
fiructigenuro  JTs.,  on  the  withereid  fruit  still  hanging  on  the  branches : 
this  also  grows  on  plums  and  other  fruit.  Coll^um  nigroap^rmnm  Lk^ 
£p6chnium  vir^cens  Fr.,  on  firuit.  -—  M.  J.  J?." 

684.,  before  Genus  IV.,  insert :  — 
**  A.  pedunculdta  Hort.    There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society*? 

Garden,  raised  from  seeds  received  under  this  name  firom  Dr.  Ledebour." 

Priintff.     684.,  before  the  paragraph  headed  "  P.  jprnoM,"  insert: — 
*'  The  Fungf  found  on  plants  of  this  genus  are  :  Pedza  Jldsae  var.  MonL, 

Phacidium  pTicatumfTV. ;  Ceiiingium  clavitum  Fr.,  on  P.  8er6tina ;   C  Pro- 

n48tri  ^V.,  on  /^nus  dom^dca ;  Sphae^a  Prun&stri  Pert.,  S.  fibrosa  Pert^  S. 

micr6storoa  Pert.,  S.  morbosa  Sciiwem.,  covering  the  small  branches  of  American 

plums  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  with  a  bullate,  irregular,  black  crust,  causiDg 
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a  fstsl  disease  ;  8.  ribrAtilis  Fr.;  S.  erythruBtoma  Peri.,  on  dead  leaves  Btill 
hangiDg  to  the  twigs  ;  Dotfafdea  rubra  Pr. ;  and  Pucdnia  ftundnim  Li.,  on 
the  leaves.— 3f.  J.  B." 

PruHut  domatica  4  myrob&Jana.  Page  68S.,  iniierlat  the  end  of  the  paragraph  : 
"Myrobslans  are  fruits  resembling  dried  plums,  sold  in  India  forgiving 
a  black  dje  to  leather  when  mixed  with  iron  filings,  and  al»o  for 
fixing  colours.  (See  MCuiiodi  in  Trant.  Soc.  Artt,  vol.  lii.  p,  343.)" 
P.  c&ndicmi.  690.,  add  to  list  ot  En^mmigt,  "Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1135."  Add 
to  last  line;  "  It  was  iirst  described  ty  M.  Balbis  m  the  CtU.  of  the 
Taiirida  Garden,  in  1B13;  and  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  from 
Bollwyllerin  1885.  This  species  is  quite  hardy;  easily  cultivated;  and 
■o  laden  with  white  blossoms  in  spring,  as  to  ^pear  a  mass  of  snuw 
whence  the  name,  and  not  from  the  leaves,  aa  Seringe  supposes.  (Bee 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1135.)" 

Geratta.  692^  after  the  first  paragraph,  add :  "  The  /yngi  on  the  common 
cherry  are:  I'nm  C6nM  ^.,  Cen&nKium  C^nui  Fi:;  Sphn'ria  pul- 
ch^Ia  Pert.,  abo  on  the  birch ;  8.  varia  Pert.,  on  the  bird-cherry ; 
Sclerdtium  areoUtiun  Fr.,  Dothfdea  flilva  Fr.,  Asterama  i^di  Dec, 
£^rido  ponihyrog^nita  Lh,,  all  on  the  leaves;  and  Scolic^trichum 
vlrescens  fi.,  on  the  branches.  On  the  leavea  of  the  cherry  laurel 
are  :  Ceuth6spora  Labii  Grev.,  Phacidium  Lauroc^rau  Detm..  which 
also  grows  on  Cirasus  lu^t^ica. — M,  J,  B." 

C.  ^/hutrii.  695.,  add  to  paragraph  headed  "  Geogmpiy : "  "  Cherries  grow 
wild  at  Portella,  on  Mount  Etna,  at  8970  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
but  not  lower,  as  the  climate  becomes  too  warm  for  them.  (Com.  Bot, 
Mag.,  i.  p.  910  On  the  Swiss  Alps,  according  to  Kasthofer,  C.  syU 
vfstris  ripens  fruit  at  Chiirwalden,  39^  li.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  no  kernel  fruit  will  grow,  (fa^ge,  &c.,  p.  IWJ" 

C.  eilcaia  and  Cpubaceru.  705.,  both  these  species  Mr.  Gordon  considers 
as  belonging  to  Prunus,  instead  of  £^rasus. 

C.  Pddui  *  bracteoia.  709.  This,  Mr.  Gordon  ir  ' 
radsusofLoddnesand  others. 
He  adds  that  tbeie  b  another 
distinct  late^owering  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  raised  from  seeds 
received  &om  Douglas;  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  same 
asC.mitlis.  (Seep.  714.) 

C.  tu^inka.  714.,  add  to  our  list  of 
EngMvingt :  After  "  C.  /.  2 
Hfxa  Ser."  add  :  "  C.  Hixa 
Webb  et  Bert.  Hist.  Can.,  t, 
38.,  and  our  Ji^.  !445.  taken 
from  that  magnificent  work." 

715.  I.  15.,  insert  "  not"  after  "  is." 

71G.  L  6.,  after  the  fiiU  stop,  insert: 
"  In  Cheshire,  at  Combenneie 
Abb^,  it  is  28  ft.  high,  and 
the  branches  cover  a  space 
196  ft.  in  circumference. 
1. 8.,  after  the  full  stop,  insert ; 
"InSufiblk,  at  Stutton  Rec- 
tory, it  is  25  (t.  hi^,  and  the 
branches  cover  a  space  225  ft. 
2  in.  in  circumference." 

Sect.  II.    SntxT:^. 
Sernn.    722. 1.  28.,  after  the  fill)  stop,  insert :   "  A  plant  of  this  state  of 
the  species  (see  fg.  2446.)  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
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Oanlen  in  the  be^nnlng  or  1635,  when  it  was  in  full  flower.  It  w» 
pUoted  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  has  since  ttood  without  mj 
protection,  and  has  grown  Hgorousl;  and  fiowMed." 


Spine'a  dumeeibydUa  mcdm       I^  724.,  add  i  "  and  ourj^.  8449." 

S.  almybHa  piyUlnOa.  TSA ,  add :  "  and  our  j^  8446." 

8.  craltegifaHa.  7S6.,  add    "  Sngramtig    OuTjtg  MSO." 

S.  beiultefilia.   '}25.,»id  to  the  liat  of  Etigrmimgi    "  and  our  j^.  8447. 


844B  8450  '*°' 

725.  L  5.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  We  have  not  teen  the  plant,"  read  "  There 
is  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodetr, 

received  from   M.  Fischer  of  Gottiiwen.     It  is  a  very  diatnict  litae 

species,  uiproaching  5.  cacciniiloliB  D,  Don." 
S.  a^tna,  786.  The  species  mentioned  by  J.  i>.  is,  Hr  Gordon  inJbrmi  us, 

S.  ihalictnildes  (p.  788.),  and  is  known  under  the  names  S.  ilypencifUii 

var.  Mva,  and  S.  alplna  latifSlia. 
8.    hgpericifbha    BenerWna. 

787.,  add:  "and  our 

8.  ceanomABa.    78B.,   add;  %^ 

"  Engnumg.  Oat  fig. 

2452?' 
8.  iaUdfiUa  tUptttrit.     729., 

add!"OurA.2*Ji3." 
738.,  insert  before  the  last  / 

paragraph  :    "  There  ^ 

are  plants  under  the 

from  the  Himalayan  Mountwns,  in  the  Horticultural  Soma's  Oardta. 
which  were  rtused  fh>m   Mr.  Royle's  seeds ;    and  these  Hr.  Oordgo 
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thinka  the  same  tm  S.  arg^ntea.  There  b  also  a  plant  named  S.  ladrica, 
■  *eiy  distinct  uprisht  Bpedes,  which  flowers  sooner  than  any  other 
of  the  ttnut;  and  tliere  are  two  Bpecies  from  the  Himalayas,  which 
are  without  names." 

Sect    III.     PcniKTi'LLKm. 

Ruim.     Page  735.,  after  Une  18.  introduce:  — 

"  Tit  Puiu)  on  the  diflercnt  liinda  of  bramble  are  :  iNszlza  pUcopua  0 
Worauk.,  on  SClbus  trifldruB  ;  F.  clandeatina  BM.  P.  ritfo-olivacea  A.  el  F. ; 
Sphs'ria  rostellikta  ^V.,  also  on  rose*;  S.  clypejita  Neei,  8.  callimdrpha 
Mtmt^  8.  Cbaratemdri  Ft.  ;  Dothtdea  impr^sra  Fr,,  on  liTing  lesTea  of 
X.  ChomsmdruB ;  D.  CheetAmium  Fr.,  on  leaves;  Phaddium /filbi  Fr.,  also 
on  leaves;  P.  nigdsum  Ft,,  Hyst^rium  RiAA  Peri.,  Exclpula  Alibi  Fr., 
Leptostrdina  fpine^c  Fr.,  Did^nna  depr^ssiun  Fr.,  Ph^su^m  flkrum  Ft. 
On  the  leaves  grow  Ar^ma  bulbdnim  Fr.,  A.  acuminatum  Fr.,  UThio  Au- 
bdnun  Dec.,  U.  interstitiltis  SchleiM,,  U.  fjrita  Reb,,  Scler^ium  RiAA 
Carm.;  and  on  the  leaves  of  Ai)bus  stng6suB 
£cldium  nitens  Scha>ein,-~M.  J.  B." 
R,  jieSu.  737.,  to  the  list  of  Engnmngi,  add:  "  and 

our  fg.  8454." 
R.    fiitiicana  L.  742.,    at   the   end  of  the  para- 

grafA  headed  "B.  /.  4  jM«  nwro   pliito," 

tor  "  but  we  have  not  seen  it,"  fcc.,  substi- 
tute, "  and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticul-  ^ 

tural  Society's  Oarden." 
PaienMa  fiuikota.    Vaiieiiet.    74S.,  to    the  para-    -^ 

mph  headed,  in  the  preceding  page,  "  P.  ^ 
f.  i  dMirica,"  mid;  "Tfaae  are   plants    in      • 

the  HorticultuTal  Bociety**   Oarden   and  in   the    Epsom    Nursery. 

It  is  a  much  eroaller  plant  than  the  species,  and  has  smaller  leaves." 
To  the  parurwh  beginning  "P./.  Slemdtoba,''  add '."There  are  plants  in 

the  Hofttcultural  Society's  Oarden.  under  the  name  of  P.  flonb6nda." 
748  .insert :_ 


□ 


COWA^VIA  D.  Don.     Tsa  Cowania.    tin.  ^.  Icos&ndria  Polygfnia. 

Uam/UmUm.    D,  DgBlii»>(.  BiiL  n.-Gird.,«d.  Kr.,  L4(». 

Gen.  Char.,  Jtc.    Calyt  5-cleft.  PetaU  5.  Ovariet  5—14.  OvtJe  erect.  St^i 

terminal,  continuous.     Achema  awned  with  the  nlumose  p^istent  styles. 

Embryo  erect. — Evergreen,  leafy,  much-branched  sonibs ;  natives  of  Mexico. 

Leaves  lobed,  coriaceous.     Stipules  adherent.    Flowers  terminal,  solitary, 

almost  sessile;  red,  and  very  handsome.  (D.Don.) 

"  ^  1.  Cowa'««  plica'ta  D.  Don.     The  plaited-^mtinf  Cowania. 
UemMnHim.   Bon  to  BnaftBrUUbVtonr.Onim,t.¥>lt.i  Qui.  Mf,  IS.  p.  tia. 
Sm^Htmti.    BsL  Ddt.  Fl.Oud.,  L«Mi|  andourjlf.  MU. 

Spec.  Char,,  rfc.  Leaves  wedged-ahaped,  oblong,  pin natifid,  plaited.  Ovaries, 
14.  (A.  Don.')  A  rigid,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much-branched  shrub 
about  2  fl.  high,  and  fumiahed  with  a  dark  brown  bark.  Branches  copiously 
clothed  with  stalked  glands ;  scaJy  below,  from  the  remains  of  past  leaves. 
Leaves  cuneately  obbng,  pinnatifid,  plicate,  ( in.  or  more  in  length ;  dark 
'      ■  '  ■    ■  ■  ■  white  and  downy  beneath 

!S  prominent :  lobes  varying 
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Stipules  adherent ,  the  free  ajiicet  - 
subulate,  hairy,  green,  shorter  tban  '^ 
the  adherent  portion  Flowers  ter* 
miiul,  Bolitanr;  when  in  the  bud 
state,  exactly  like  those  of  A6aa.  Pe- 
duncles extremely  short,  cylindrical, 
thickened  towards  the  apeXfCopKMialy 
downy  and  glandular,  and  furnished 
at  the  base  with  a  single,  linear,  acu- 
minate, channeled,  glandular  hfactea. 
Calyx  turbinate,  hollow,  copiously  downy  and  gUndular;  tube  glabrous, 
shining  and  green  within  ;  limb  5-jmrted,  spreading ;  segment*  ovmte,  eoaui- 
aate,  entire.  Petals  5,  obovate,  double  the  length  of  the  calycine  icgnienti, 
of  a  rich  lilac.  Stamens  73,  disposed  in  many  series.  Filaments  capillary, 
^abrous,  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Anthere  cordate,  ydlow,  tilocular;  the 
cells  parallel  and  opening  lengthwise.  Oraria  14,  tree,  arising  from  the 
centre  of  the  torus,  which  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  calyx ;  oblong 
clavate,  copiously  silky.  Styles  continuous,  shiHt.  Stigmas  Urmmal, 
simple,  yellow,  minutely  papillose.  Aehenia  about  8,  turbinate:,  nlky, 
crowned  by  the  pemstent  feathery  styles,  which  are  1}  in.  long.  '  We  bare 
seldom,'  Professor  Don  remarks, '  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our 
readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest  and  beauty  with  the  present,  which  is  Dot 
onlv  a  new  species,  hut  a  new  genus,  to  our  gardens.  It  was  rwaed  by  our 
zealous  fHend  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  gardener  to  Mr.  Clay  at  Stamford  Bill, 
from  seeds  picked  from  a  specimen  collected  by  Captam  Colquhoun  in  the 
ujilands  of  Mexico.  It  promises  to  be  Bufficwntly  hardj  to  endure  our 
winters  in  the  open  air;  and,  at  it  is  an  CTCTgreen  shmln  with  a  peculiar 
habit,  and  la^  showy  blossoms  resembling  asmaUroae,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  addition  made  to  our  gardens  for  some  years  past.' 
The  genus  was  ori^oally  founded  bf  Professor  Don,  in  the  Lmnaim  Tvnu- 
acliont,  toI,  xiv.,  on  another  species,  collected  in  the  same  country  by 
Sesse  and  Mocino,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  present  one  by  tu 
tripartite  leaves,  with  entire  lobes.  Professor  Don  considers  the  tfenus  to 
be  exactly  intermediate  between  Dr^  and  Pfirshia,  differing  i 


peiwatent  feathery  sryles 


n  the  more  numerous  aehenia,  crowned  by  tlie 


S«ct  IV.   Ra^nM. 

Kbia.  Page  750.,addtothe  first  paragraph  :  "  TV  Fwigi  are :  SphaViaDothf- 
dcBilfaug.,alsoon  theash;  S.  ssiptncola  J^.,  Sr^siphepanndsa  Watlr., 
Coryn^um  marginiltum  Neei,  Cladospdrium  Aiscum  Li.j  Nsnis|Mra 
Bbne  Detm.,  on  the  fruitj  Fusarium  fructf^nm  Fr.,  Spordtricoom 
elffidchroum  Fr.,  on  the  leaves;  Perisponum  spefreum  JV.,  Atte- 
roma  radidaum  fr.,  Septiria  Adste  Dent.;  Ar^gma  speriosum  Fr^ 
on  S.  corymblfera;  A.  mucronfttum  Fr.,  ayn.  Pucctnio  Aoett  6re*^ 
t.  15.,  Urido  RixK  Dec.,  U.  pfnguis  Dk.—M.  J.  B." 

R.  mcToph^iU.  75 1 .,  add  to  the  end  of  the  par^rBph  headed  "  i^pr^.  Clsr., 
Sfc.:"  "There  is  a  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  cnlled 
R.  Pi.  ilha." 

R.  atjana.  756.,  i 
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R.  &M<ii.  Page  758^  add  to  " ^>ee.  Char.,  4v. :"  "There  ia  a  varietj  in  ifie 
Horticultural  Sodety's  Qarden,  under  the  name  of  S.  e.  gr&ciGs." 

R.  Domiia.  7^9.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "Spec.  Char,  ^c.:"  "  There  is 
a  variety  in  the  Horticulturat  Society's  Garden,  called  Ji,  D.  hdrrida. 

R.  WUnmi  BoTT.  in  Brit.  Fl.,  ed.  3.,  p.  !^3t.,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  S7g3. 
On  this  rose.  Dr.  Lindlej  remarks,  that  it  seems  one  of  the  endless 
varieties  of  R.  m6]lis  ;  approaching  R.  Donionn,  in  the  presence 
of  setae  on  its  branches ;  and  proving,  among  other  things,  that  J?, 
involute,  R.  Dontdna,  R.  Sabiniona,  ice.,  are  all  one  and  the  same 
natural  species.     (See  CotRp,  Bol.  Mag.,  i.  p.  1SD.) 

R.  damatcina.     Add  to  "  Eiignamgi;"  "and  our  Jig.  2i56.,  of  B.  d.  sub- 


R.  erari/S&i.   76a,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "R.  c.  Sniturdin,"  insert: — 
"  •  H.  c.  in.  crvtAttt  Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  3475.— A  very  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous variety  of  the  moss  rose,  introduced  from  France  in  IB33,  and 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  moss   springs   from  the 
edges  of  the  sepals." 
Add,  (fter  "  H.  o.  3  pomponia  Dec.  :"  "  X.  Du  Ham.,  viii,  p.  37. ;  R, 
pompbma  Red.  ifos.,  p.  65."     Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  : 
"  These  roses   should  be  cut  dovm        >. 
every  year,  when  they  hare  done  flow-   "°^>^  (?'C!:  cv 
ering,   that  tbey  may   send   up   new  -^^J^ 

shoots  to  produce  flowers  every  spring. 
If  this  be   not   done,    the   principal 
branches  will  dry  up,  and  become  bare, 
like  those  of  the  bramble." 
B.  g&llica.   760.,  add  to  list  of  Engrenmgi: 

"  and  J!g.  24o7.,  of  the  species." 
'R.ilba.  76i.,addto]lito(Engnniingt:"aad 
_fig.  2458.,  of  the  double  variety,  com- 
mon in  gardens." 
R  lutea.  765.,  after  "  Farietiei, '  add  :  — 

"  ■  R.  /.  4  jKrc  plena.  Williams's  dotible 
yettmv  Sweet  Briar.  —  This  very 
Deautiiijl  variety  was  raised  from 
seeds  of  this  species  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Htntaston.  It  is  a  free  flowerer, 
and  forms  a  very  ornamental  k>w  shrub. 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 
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"  •  R.  /.  5  HoggCx  D.  Don  in  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard^  t.  410.—  An  upri^t- 
branching  shrub,  with  brownish  purple  branches,  armed  with  nu- 
merous, straight,  spreadmg  unequal  prickles.    Leaves  pale  mn ; 
petiole  and  rachis  slender,  filiform,  sparingly  hairy  and  glandular ; 
leaflets  eiyptical,  mucronulate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  mem- 
branous, gtiibrous  and  concave  above,  sparingly  dandukr  beneath, 
i  in.  long.     This  variety  waa  brought  from  New  Yorit,  by  Mr.  James 
M'Nab,  who  received  it  from  Mr.  lliomas  Hogg,  nurseryman  m  Uiat 
city,  by  whom  the  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the  sinele  ycDow 
rose ;  and  it  is  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the  name  of  *  Hoggs 
Yellow  American  Rose.*     It  is  a  pretty  variety;  but  it  is  "^T*®!" 
in  the  fulness  of  its  flowers,  and  m  richness  of  colouring,  bv  Wil- 
liams's double  yellow  rose.    It  is  of  easy  culture,  flowers  freely,  and 
may  be  increased  by  layers,  or  by  being  budded 
on  stocks  of  the  sweet  briar  and  dog  rose.  (Swt, 
Bfit.  Fl.'Gard.,  Dec)" 
R.  rubigmosa.  Page  766.,  add  to  "  Varieties  ;"— 

"aR.   r.   13  Lyonn  Hort.  —  There  are  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 
R.  canina,    767.,  add  to  '' Engravingt :'*  "and  our^. 

2459." 
R.  indica.  771.,  add  to  ••  Varietieg  ;"— 

«  A  R.  i.  12  flaoesceni  Hort.  —  This,  Mr.  Gordon 
assures  us,  is  the  true  tearscented  yellow  China 
rose,  and  not  the  preceding  variety,  which  is  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  it." 
"  it  R.  i.  1 3  BlaiA  D,  Don  in  Stot,  Brit.  FL-Oard.,  t.  405.  —  A  taU-growmg 
shrub,  raised    about  seven    years  ago,  bv  Mr.  Blair,  from  the 
seeds  of  the  yellow  China,  which  had  been  fecundated  by  the  pollaa 
of  the  Tuscan  rose.     Its  aspect  is  more  robust  than  that  of  Ac 
other  varieties  of  the  China  rose ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  siic 
of  its  leaves  and  flowers.    The  petals  are  yellow  at  the  base,  espe- 
cially towards  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  and  arc,  besides,  frequcnuj 
furnished  with  a  white  stripe  along  the  middle ;  a  character  aJw 
present  in  the  common  blush  China  rose.    The  blossoms  arc  pro- 
duced in  abundance  :  they  are  very  fragrant,  and  th«r  colour  i«  of » 
rich  purple.     It  is  a  strong-growing  kind,  and  there  are  few  varietw 
more  worthy  of  cultivation.    It  may  be  increased  by  cuttiags,  or 
budded  on  any  of  the  common  roses. 
There    are  plants  at   Mr.  Clay's, 
Stamford  Hill.  {Swt.  Brit.  Ft^-Gard., 
Nov.)" 
R.tinica.  776.,  add  to  "^ynonywi*-*:"  "12.  hys- 

trixZ4ni/.AfoiMg.;-B.  laevigata  iWicAx.  — xjP  >^JffLlUJIUU       9i60 
FLBor.  Amer.,  on  the  authority  of        0»^  ><«»T»^WW«k^     ^*^ 
Dr.  Lindley,  m  Bot,  Reg.""    Add  to 
"  Engramngi:  "  "  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1922., 
and  our  ^.2460." 
R.  macroph^Ua.  778.,  add  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph :  **  There  are  plants  of  this 
speaes  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden.    There  are  also  plants  of  R. 
tetrap^tala  raised  from  seed  sent  home  by  Mr.  Royle ;  and  several otnc 
species  received  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  of  the  Htnudayas." 
783.,  add  to  the  paragraph,  last  line  but  one  :  "  Mr.  Rivers,  in  Novenibtf- 
1837,  publish^  a  general  description  of  the  roses  in  common  culurs* 
tion,  under  the  name  of  the  Rote  Amateur^s  Guide.^ 
Rosarium,  794.  to  797.     At  the  end  of  the  article  add  as  follows :  — 
**  Fig.  2461.  is  a  design  for  a  rosarium,  by  Mr.  Rutger.     It  is  formed  on  n 
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Hat  Hurlace  or  lawn  a  one  Bide  of  which  is  a  terrace  wBlk(<i)  in  front  of  a  wait 
forclimbingro8es(6}  from  which  there  is  adeGcent  bjat^s  (ccc).  Thebeds 
are  of  vunouB  formB  but  the  spaces  between  them  and  die  walks,  and  also 
between  one  and  another,  are  never  narrower  than  6ft.;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  spectator  may  walk  round  the  whole,  edtber  on  grass  or  on  gravel, 
according  to  his  taatc.  The  terrace  w^  (a)  and  the  sidewalks  (ddd)are 
(2  ft.  wide.  The  rose  wall  is  supposed  to  be  10  ft.  high,  fronting  Uie  south- 
east, and  the  roses  are  planted  behmd  it ;  in  part  brought  over  the  wall 
and  trained  downwards,  the  other  ude  being  also  covered,  and  in  part 
brought  through  holes  in  the  wnll  neur  the  bottom,  and  trainetl  upwards. 
The  wall  is  ornamented  with  picrh  surmounted  by  vases.    Among  the  beds  on 
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the  lawn  are  interspersed  standard  roses,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  basin  and  fountain.  The  walks  (ddd)  are  supposed  to  be 
covered  with  arcades  of  roses ;  the  side  next  the  rosarium  to  have  open  arches, 
and  the  other  side  to  be  closed.** 

Cratof'gus  coccinea.  Page  817.  line  20.,  dele"c."  before  "coccfnea." 
To  the  "  Varietief  add  :  — 
"  1  C.  c.  5  neapoUtdna  Hort. ;  il/espilus  constantinopolitana  Godifnyr 
C.  punctata.  818.  to  the  "  Varieties  "  add :  — 
'*  1  C.  p.  ^brevitptna  Doug.,  and  our^.  2462. 
A  very  handsome  fastigiate  tree,  with 
large,  verj^  dark,  purplish-red  fruit.** 
C.  ovalifolia.  821.,  in  the  kst  of  Engravings,  dele 
'*  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Se- 
cond Volume.'* 
C.  Dougldsu.  823.,  dele  the  Synonyme,  which,  as 

stated  above,  belongs  to  C.  punctata. 
C.  trilobdia,  824.,  in  the  list  of  Engravings,  dele 
*'  and  the  plate  of  thb  species  in  our 
Second  Volume.*' 
C.  Aroma.  827.,  in  the  paragraph  headed  **£»- 
gravings"  for  "  Pococke  Crataegi,"  read 
"  Pococke*s  Travels;'*  and  dele  "  according  to  Willdenow.**  In  **  Spec. 
Char.,  4*<^«»*'  1*  4'>  from  the  end,  for  *<  It  produces  its  foliage  earljr," 
read  **  It  produces  its  foliage  late." 
C.  heterophylla.  829.,  dele  the  Synonymes,  as  they  belong,  as  stated  above,  to 

a  variety  of  C.  coccinea, 
C.  Oxyacdntha.  831.,  in  the  *'  Varieties,^*  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  C.  O. 
9  purpurea :  '*  "  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  this  plant  is  now  no 
longer  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  and  that  the  plant  now  called  there  the 
red-twigged  vanety  is  C.  jprunifolia." 
832.,  after  *'  C.  O.  21  stricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rfgida  Ronalds;*  insert:  **aDd 

the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Volumes  of  Plates.** 
840.,  to  "  Recorded  old  Hawthorn  Trees^*  add :  "  There  is  a  very  remarkable 
thorn  at  Cawdor  Castle,  which  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  building." 
841.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  C.  Oxyacemtha,  and  its  Vaneties,  North  of 
London :  **  *'  £i  Yorkshire,  in  Studley  Park,  it  is  4^  ft.  hi^h,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft.    This  fine  tree  is  figured  in 
our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
C.  mexicdna,  843.,  to  the  list  of  Svnonymes,  add  :  '*  C  Lambertiema  Hort.** 
§  xvi.  Gla&ca,   844.,  dele  the  whole  of  this  section,  C.  glauca  bdng  now 
made  a  separate  genus  under  the  name  of  StranvieN»a,  as  indicated 
in  p.  2563. 
Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  Crat€Ei^gus,  &c.  845.,  in  the  Synonymes  to  C  cor> 

data,  to  "  populifSlia  Fucher;'  add  «*  Gottingen." 
C.  Oxyacdntha  pterifdlia.  846.,  insert,  after  1.  2. :  '*  There  is  another  C  pteri- 
folia,  which  is  very  distinct ;  and  also  C  O.  oxyphylla,  received  from 
Major-General  Monckton,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.** 
C.  oxyacanthoides.  846.,  to  the  paragraph  beginning,  **  Only  differing,  &c.,* 

add  :  "  and  in  the  fruit  containing  more  than  one  seed." 
846.,  after  "  31.  C.  tanacetifolia  glabra,"  add,  «31.*C.  t.  Zeeknti; "  and  after 
38.  C.  coccinea  maxima,  add,  "  38.*  C.  c.  ocerifolia;'*  both  as  para- 
graphs. 
After  **40.  C.  ge6rgica  Doug.,**  add,  «*  syn.  C.  indent^ta  Lodd/* 
847.,  after  "  47.  C.  punctata  stricta,**  &c.,  add  "  47.*  C.  p.  brevispina.** 

Among  the  Synonymes  to  55.  C.  vf ridis,  dele  "  fl^rida  Lodd'^  &c.,  and 

"  t^rossularuefdlia  Lee,'*  &c. 
Before  "  56.  C.  virginiJina,*'  &c.,  add  :  — 
"  &5.*  C.  spatuJata  Lindl. 

syn.  fl6rida  Lodd.,  fig.  613.  in  p.  867. 
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<*  55.**  C.  grossularisefolia  Lee,  figs,  559.  and  616. 
syn.  linearis  Lodd. 
parvifolia  Lee,^ 
Add  to  the  end  of  the  section :  — 

"  C.  triloba  Loddr 
For  "  C  glauca,"  &c.,  read  **  Stranvse^ia  glaucescens  Ltndir 

Add  to  "  Additional  Species  of  CraUe'gus:'  Page  848. 

"  Crat€B^gusfiorentinm  Zucch. ;  ilfespilus  florentina  Bert,  Leaves  long-ovate, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  dentate,  woolly  underneath.  Cal^x  woolly,  lobes 
deciduous.  Fruit  ovate-globose,  glabrous,  5-seeded.  A  native  of  Tuscany; 
flowering  in  spring,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  autumn.  This  species,  of  which  a 
notice  has  been  sent  us  by  Sr.  G.  Manetti,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced. 

"  C.  opdca  Hook,  et  Am.,  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.,  1.  p.  25.  This  species  was 
found  by  Dnimmond,  near  New  Orleans,  in  1833.  It  is  described  as  having 
oblong,  obtuse,  opaque  leaves,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  subsinuated ;  ob- 
scurely serrated,  glid)rou8  above,  and  ferruginous  pubescent  near  the  nerves 
beneath.  The  specimen  found  by  Drummond  was  in  fruit,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  flower.  The  fruit  was  about  the  size  of  that  of  C.  Oxvacdntha,  marked 
in  the  dry  state  with  five  furrows,  alternating  with  the  cells,  and  crowned 
with  the  triangular  segments  of  the  calyx,  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  it  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  species  that  he  is  acquainted  with." 
849.,  before  App.  iv.,  insert :  — 

"  These  species  of  Crats^gus  were  all  taken  up,  and  replanted,  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  and  some  changes  made,  in  consequence  of  which  our 
Synonymes  will  no  longer  apply;  but  those  who  purchased  plants  from  Messrs. 
Lodd^es  previously  to  that  year  may  rely  on  its  correctness." 
868.,  insert :  — 

«  Genus  XIIL* 


[«] 


STRANV^'S/^  Lindl.    The  STRANViEsiA.     Lmn,^SytL   Icos&ndria  Di- 

Pentag^nia. 

Identifieatiom.    LIndL  in  Bot  Reg. 

Synoisymr.    Chtte'gui,  in  part.  * 

DeriiMMon.    *'  Named  after  the  Honourable  William  Tkonuu  Homer  Fo*  Straugtoajft,  F.R&,  a 
learned  and  IndefaUgafaie  investigator  of  the  flora  of  Europe.*' 

Gen,  Char,  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  concave,  sessile,  spreading,  villous 
at  the  base.  Stamens  20,  spreading.  Ovary  villous,  superior,  5-ceIled; 
cells  containing  2  ovules.  Fiitit  spherical,  enclosed  by  the  calyx,  contain- 
ing the  superior,  5-valved,  hard,  brittle,  dehiscent  capsule.  Seeds  oblong, 
compressed ;  testa  cartilaginous ;  radicle  exserted. — Evercreen  trees,  natives 
of  tne  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Leaves  simple.  Flowers  corjrmbose. 
(Lindl,) 

**  t  1.  S.  GLAUCB^scBNS  lAndl,    The  glaxicouB-leaved  Stranvsesia. 

Jdemt(fleaiiim.    lindl.  in  Bot  Rc«..  1 195& 

SMmomffme.    C^atai^aui  glaAca  Wall.  Cat.,  673. 

Engrmingi.    Bot  Reg.,  1 195& ;  and  our  Jigi.  QSSL  and  563.,  in  p.  845L 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  serrated,  pointed  at  the 
base ;  micbrib  and  nerves  on  the  under  side,  as  well  as  the  young  twigs,  hairy ; 
corymbs  somewhat  woolly ;  pedicels  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  bud. 
(Xtnd/.)"    For  description,  &c.,  see  that  of  Crats^gus  glauca,  p.*  844. 

CoUmedster  (v.)  kudfidra,  871.,  afrer  the  paragraph  headed  "Spec,  Char,,  4rc,,'* 
insert:  — 

8c  3 
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"  «  C.  (u.)  /.  2  umfi&m  Fischer. —  There  are  plants  in  die  Hortiniltunl 
Society's  Garden." 
C.  numjiiuldria.     Page  878.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  " Deriration,"  inxrt: 
"  SynonifTiurt.     C,  elliptica   Mart. ;   Eriobtitrya   elUptica   Z>aid/.,  L«. 
T^ani.;  ilfespilus  Cuite  Hon, 
872.  To  the  paragr^h  headed  "  Spec.  Char,  ^c^'  add  :  "  It  bears  nuBienns 
beniea,  which  ore  black  when  ripe." 
C.  Ue^vii  Lodd.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  in  Messrs.  Loddigea's 
arboretum,  which  appears  to  a(^roach  C.  nummulbia;  but,  aa  we  have  aeier 
seen  either  flowers  or  fruit,  we  cannot  speak  dccidcdlj. 
Pprut  cmninunu.  Slatiitici.  888.,  add  before  "in  Scotland,"  &c.:"  InYori- 
shire,  at  Doncaster,  there  is  an  old  pear  tree  in  the  garden  beloi^n|: 
to  one  of  the  houses  in  the   High   Street,  which,  tradition  says,  was 

Knted  by  Charles  I.,  who  in  one  of  his  pr<^esses  dined  at  this  town. 
ougb  much  decayed,  it  bears  annually  an  abundant  crap  of  eniili 

brown  fruit." 
P.  varioldia.     891.,  add  to  "  Spec,  Char.,  ^-r. ; "     "  ITie  young  seedling  plonU 

of  this   species,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  have  their  leaTCs  cut  like 

those  of  CVatte'gus  Ouyocfintha." 
P.    Mlclia6xii.     "  There   are   plants   of  this   species   in   the   HorticultunI 

Society's  Garden." 
P.  (Malm)  pnira/Bfifl,     898.,  in  the  list  of  Engraattgi,  dele  the  words  "  mi 

the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume." 
P^™*  {Mdlui)  lUolca     893 ,  add  to  "  Spec    Oar     J-c  ■ "    "  Mr.   Gordon 

informs  us  that  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.' 
The  LtUle  grey  Ermne  Moth      006     afler  the  second  paragraph  in  p.  907., 

"  It  IB  a  peculiarity  m  the  history  of  this  insect,  that  it  is  not  only  social 
in  the  caterpillar  state  (fig  2463  a)    but  that  it  retains  lU  sociality  during 


the  period  of  its  pupation  {b),  the  cocoons  being  formed  within  the  vtb 
which  had  scTTed  for  the  abode  of  the  caterpillars.  These  webs  are  quitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  new  encampments  established  at  short  distances 
from  each  other ;  hence,  each  brood  constructs  sevetal  webs  in  the  course  of 
iu  caterpillar  State;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do  not  ijuit 
their  webs  to  feed,  but  only  eat  snch  leaves  a«  are  enclosed  in  «*eh  web. 
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The  oumbier  of  inhabitants  in  a  colony  varies  from  100  to  200 ;  and,  hence, 
the  more  numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequently  is  a  change  of  residence 
required.  These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of  threads,  not  unlike  spider 
webs,  arranged  somewhat  irregularly,  but  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  the  in- 
habitants to  be  seen  through  the  covering.  The  caterpillars  eat  only  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  they  also  arrange  their  threads 
longitumnally,  each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own,  along  which 
it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturbing  its  neighbours, 
which,  when  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  b^  side.  The  Taiger-sized  nests 
include  several  of  tne  smaller  branches  or  twigs  with  their  leaves ;  and  some 
parts  are  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  rest,  apparently  for  resisting  the  wet. 
When  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaver  enclosed  m  the  web 
haa  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  made,  enclosing 
a  firesh  bunch  of  twigs,  each  of  the  caterpillars  spinning  a  considerable  number 
of  threads ;  and  thus  each  colony  constructs  as  many  as  6  or  8  distinct  webs, 
disfiguring  the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are  many 
sodedes  established  upon  it.  The  leaves,  thus  half-consumed,  wither  up,  as 
well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of  support,  and  the  tree  assumes  the 
appearance  of  having  been  entirely  scorched  up  with  fire.  The  caterpillars 
rarely  auit  their  nests ;  but,  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  they  endeavour  to 
make  tneur  escape  by  spinning  a  long  thread,  and  dropping  to  the  ground. 
When  touched,  also,  they  writhe  about  with  great  activity,  and  will  run 
backwards  nearly  as  fast  as  forwards. 

"  When  full  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  Julv,  each  caterpillar  encloses 
itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cylindric^  cocoon  of  white  silk  (JSg.  2464.  d),  of 
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a  leathery  consistence ;  and  these  cocoons  are  arranged  side  by  side  at  one 
end  of  the  nest,  forming  a  mass  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than, 
a  mass  of  ants'  eggs,  as  uie  cocoons  of  the  ant  are  commonly  called.  As  the 
whole  of  a  colony  has  been  reared  from  one  brood  of  eggs,  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction  of  their  cocoons  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  whole  are  generally  completed  in  the  same  day.  In 
this  cocoon,  the  insect  immediately  undergoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis 
state  (J^.  2464.  c) ;  and  its  chrysalis,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  other  small  lepidopterous  insects,  is  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  chrysalides  of  the  leaf-rollers,  in  viranting  the 
transverse  series  of  hooks  with  which  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  latter 
chrysalides  are  furnished ;  and  hence,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  about  20 
days,  the  perfect  insect  is  ready  to  come  forth,  being  unable  to  work  the 
chrysalis  out  of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  imago  is  effected  within  the 
latter,  and  the  moth,  with  its  winss  in  an  unexpanded  state,  makes  its  wav 
out  of  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  its  wings  soon  spread  to  their  full 


size. 

c« 


The  perfect  insect  is  shown  at  ^  in  Jig.  2464.,  with  its  wings  expanded, 
and  magnified  ;  /  is  the  same,  with  its  wings  closed,  and  of  the  natuxtd  size ; 
and  g,  the  caterpillar,  rather  magnified.  —  J,  O.  WT 
P.  (c.)  angustifbHa,  909.,  dele  the  (c). 

AddUional  Species  ofPyrus  belonging  to  the  §  Mdlus.     9)0. 

'*  P.  ?  Sch6iti  Ledeb»    There  is  a  plant  in   the  Horticultural  Society's 
Crarden,  received,  under  this  name,  from  Dr.  Ledebour. 

"  P.  Mtipuldcea  Hort.     There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural    Society's 

8c  4 
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Garden,  the  seeds  of  which  were  received,  under  this  name,  firam  the 

Himalayas.** 

P.  A'rui.     Page  910..  in  the  '^  Varieties^*  after  '<  P.  A.  4  angust^dUa  lindl., 

1.  c,"  insert :  "  P.  A.  longifoUa  Hortr 
P.  A.  6  creiica,     910.,  after  «  P.  grae'ca  Hort.,'*  insert :  "  P.  A.  edulis  Hort^ 

Cratse^gus  grse^ca  Hort." 
P.  rhuldrit.    915. 1.  29.,  for  "*  Hooper's/*  read  <'  Hooker's ;"  and  add  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  :  "  Plants  of  this  species  are  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Grarden,  and  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by 
Douglas." 
P.  americdna,    920.,  add  to  the  list  of  SynonymeM  •  *'  P.  canadensis  Hortr 
P.  ^rhu»,  Statisiics.    924. 1.  15.,  dele  "  In  Shropshire,  at  Kinlet,  it  is  45  ft. 

high." 
924. 1.  19.,  for  **  and  is  about  25  ft.  high,**  read  "  (see  Jig.  644.  in  p.  922.)*' 
F.  spuria. \.S.  from  the  bottom,  dele  the**?"  be- 
fore **  P.  rambucifdlia,"  in  the  list  of  i^ 
rumymes. 
P.  (srinUiwUa)  melanocarpa.  926.,  add  to  the  list 
of  Synonf/met :  ^  iliespilus  capit&ta  Lodd. : 
M»    flonb6nda  Lodd. ;   M,  ptibens  Lodd. 
Cat,,  1836." 
P  (a.)    m,  2   svbptibetcenM  LindL  927.,  after  the 

other  references,  insert :  "  P.  m.  xanthoc4rpa    2465 
Hort.'* 
P.  grandijdlia,  928.,  add  to  list  of  Etigravmgt,  **  and 

Jig.  2465.*' 
P.  ChamimStpUui,  928.,  to  '*  Spec,  Char.,  A-c.,**  after 
"  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.),**   add  :    "  The 
fruit  is  orange-coloured."  H- 

Eriobdtrva.     934.,  dele  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  heacled  '*  E.  elHptica,^ 
the  plant  proving  the  same  as  Cotone&ster  nuromularia.  (See  p.  2564.) 
KageneckitL  craUegbidet,  934.  1.  25.,  add,  after  the  full  stop :  *'  The    male 
flowers  are   in  bunches,  and  terminal,  as 
shown  in  Jig.  657. ;  but  the  female  flowers 
are  solitary.  Fig.  2466.  shows  a  specimen  of 
the  fruit,  which  ripened  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  in  the  autumn  of  1837." 
To  the  end  of  the  paraeraph,  add :  *'  There  is 
another  species  of  Kafeneckta  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural    Society^s    Garden,    with  leaves 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  of  K,  iratse- 
gpides." 
CalycdfUhus  IcBvigdtut.    937.,   1.  8.  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  "  ferox,"  read  "  ferax." 
ChimondtUhus  fragrant.  938.,  add  to    **  Varietitt:^ 
"  •  C.  jT.  4  parvijldrut  Hort.  —  This,  Mr.  Gordon  ^ 
informs  us,  is  a  very  distinct  and  late- 
flowering  variety.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

Granata^cbje. 

Punica  Qrandtum,  Soil,  Sihiation,  and  Culture.  942. 1.  9.,  after  full  stop,  insert : 
"  The  double  pomegranate,  grafted  on  the  single,  is  a  less  vigorous  tree, 
and  more  productive  of  flowers.  If  in  good  nch  soil,  property  managed 
and  supplied  with  water,  it  will  continue  flowering  for  four  or  five 
months. 

Onagra^ceje. 

PVicAiia  microphj/Ua.  944.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  *'The  benieB  are 
very  sweet." 
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P.  exeorUeala,  Page  M&^  add  to  tbe  end  of  the  panigrapli :  "  The  berries  are 
BO  nweet,  that  the  muaionuies  have  been  trjing  to  introduce  the  species 
into  Otabeite,  aa  a  sugar  plant ;  but  hare  been  unable  to  procure  seeds, 
aa  in  New  Zealand  the  berries  are  eaten  greedily  by  the  pigSi  as  soon 
ail  thej  appear."' 
«  F.f&igent  Dec.,  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Ri^.,  n.i.t.  1.  This  is  a  splendid  plant,  a 

oatiTe  of  temperate  regions  of  Meiico,  which  will  probably  prove  half-hardy." 

PBIL  A  DELPHA^CEjB. 

"Philadilphut.  954.,  before  f  ii.  insert :  — 

"  P.  GordotaixiA  Hort.  is  a  kind  received  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia; 
which  grows  in  its  native  country  like  underwood,  and  flowers  later  than 
most  of  the  spedes." 

After  j  n.,  &c.,  insert :  — 
"  •  6.*  P.  sPECio^us  Sckrad.  The  Aamj-JioweTed  Philadelphua,  or  JfoeA 

Mewti/lamm.    SchTwI.DI*.  PfaU.,  lia.  Bot.  R^.,  1,10(0. 

Xagratini.    Bat.  Htf.,  1. 9003. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  rarely  oval-ovate,  long-pointed,  shaiply 
toothed  and  serrated;  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  temate  and  solitary.  LoDes 
of  the  calyi  very  sharply  pointed.  Style  deeply  4^Ieft.  Stigmas  longer 
than  the  stamens.  (Sc/irad.)  P.  specidsus  b  a  hardy  shrub,  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high,  with  geotlv  bending  branches,  loaded  with  very  large  and  scentless 
white  flowers.  This  species,  Dr.  Lindlcy  observes,  though  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus,  is  one  of  the  least  common.  There  ore  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

¥.  grandijldrtit.   954.,  dele  the  line  headed  "  Synonjnnr,"  the  words  "  and  our 
fig.&^%.''  and  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  beaded  "i^vc^Aar." 

Deitaa  icabra.  95G.,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  proves  to  be  quite  hardy. 

S56.,  add,  after  the  paregnuh  headed  "  D.  Bnmiim&i" 
"D.granAfiora  Hort.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this 

name    in    the  Horticultural    Society's   Garden,   which 

was  recdved  from  China." 

JfVRTA'CEX. 

EhcoI^Iui  Tob&tla.  959.  1.  2.,  add  after  parenthesis  : 
"Jig.  2767.  shows  a  full-grown  tree  of  this 
■pecies,  growing  near  Port  Jackson." 

959.,  in   the   paragraph   headed   "  E.  omygdUina,"  for  ^ 
"94., "read  "604."  ' 

Before  the  last  paragraph,  insert :  —  f*  --aii;^ 

"  E,  al}nna  Hort.    Tnere  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  ^^^ 

in  the  Norwich  Nursery,  which  appears   hardier  than  "' 

any  other  species  of  the  genus  :  it  is  also  of  much  slower 

growth,  and  is  of  a  bushy  compact  habit,  sending  out 

laterals  at  every  joint.     It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Wdling. 

ton,  in  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  where  the  climate  is  veiy 

similar  to  that  of  England;  and  the  seeds  of  it  were  sent 

to  England  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  about  IB34." 

961.,  add  to  the  par^;raph  headed  '^Leplotpermmn 
lai^erum .-"  **  This  i^ecies  is  called,  in  Van  IMe- 
meivs  Land,  the  hoary  tea  tree;  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  leaves  having  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  Several  other  kinds  of  Lep- 
tospArmum  are  desinuted  tea  trees,  from  the 
same  cause ;  such  as  L.  bacciita,   tbe  smooth,  or 

berry-bearing,  tea  tree ;  L.  flexudsum,  the  forest  *        

tea  tree;  L.  grandifldmm  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  514.,  Ac,    They  are  all 
beautiful  myrtleJike  evergreen  plants,  which  would  probably  prove 
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hardj,  or  ferj  nearly  so,  id  this  counti^ ;  and  bare  all  sbowy  white 
flowers,  with  die  exception  of  L.  striatum,  the  flowen  of  whicb  are 

"  L.  KtypArium  Forst^  Jacksdnio  tcopkria  Cutm,  and  our  Jig.  2466^  llr 
Bmom  Tree,  or  Dogwood  Tree,  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  is  alio  a  natiTe 
of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  employed  for  tea  by  Captain  Cook  and  hii 
crew ;  whence  ita  common  name  of  the  Kew  Zealand  tea  plant.  (  See  Cot^.  to 
flo(.  ^i^.,ii.  p.  70.  828.)" 


To  the  first  paragraph,  add :  "  The  garden  of  Sir  Walter  Raldgti,  do" 
the  property  of  Colonel   Fount,  r  '  '  "    ' 


Youghal,  which  is  covered 
luxuriant  growth." 


I  along  the  aadent  dty  w 
o  the  top  by  flowering  myrtles  of  (he  iwwt 


Crassula^ba. 
Sedam  popuii/'MHni.  966,,  add,  after  the  reterenees  :  "and  ourj^.  8471," 
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Page  967.,  add  before  Clutp.  LIV. 

"CHAP.   LIU." 


1  Ytypericoidei     Willd. 

Spec.,  2.   p.   1S50.,  Bot.  R(«^ 

846.,  and  our  figt.  8473  and  847^; 

/Hypericum    altemitblium    LabiU; 

has    fleshy    leaves,  aomcwbat  lan- 

ceoUte,     flat,    rather   remote.     / 

shrub  from  1  ft.  to  S  ft.  high,  a  ni 

tive  of  Syria,  in  arid  places ;  intn 

duced  in  1600,  and  producing  il 

rose-coloured  flowers  from  Jun 

to  October. 

Jt.  vermiculaia  Linn.  Spec.  754.,  has  the  leaves  subulate,  semiterete,  imbri- 
cated, and  crowded  on  the  brandies.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub,  a  native 
of  Sicily,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  on  the  sea  shore.     Flowers  white  or  pale 

red.     Introduced  in  1828.    The '  '"     '  

globules  of  a  saline  alkali." 


The  leaves  of  both  species  are  dotted,  and  exude 


Opintia  tuilgini.  067.,  after  the 
references  add:  "  and  our 
^.8474."  Add  to  the  end 
of  the  paragr^h  :  "  The 
fungi  fouad  on  it  are ; 
Sphie'ria  Tina  Spreng., 
and  S.  C%cti  &Awan.— 
M.  J.  B." 


Gross  vui'cKS. 


968.,  end  of  paruraph  headed  "  Dacr^tion,"  introduce :  — 
••  Fanp.     These  are:  PolJporu8fi*6i.S  '  "  '        "" '    ' 


Ribes.  .       _  .  .        . 

.,  Cenangtum  RSat  Fr. ; 
rep&aduin  Fr^  on  R.  petr^'um ;  Sphie'ria  strumella  Fr.,  8.  vestita  Fr.,  _. 
RM*  Tode,  S.  ubenGSnnis  Fr.,  S.  Groasul^nse  Fr^  and  S.riiicolajy.,  an  leaves; 
Cytfspon  Rihii  Ehr.,  Dothidea  rihcna  Fr.,  DidvmiSsporum  truncutuiu  Cnrda, 
l/redo  Ry>im  Lk.  sub  Cceni.,  .^cfdiuiu  Orossulirite  Dec.,  Pucctnin  RUai  Dec. 
—M.  J.  B." 

R.  lacittre.  976.,  dele  the  last  sentence,  beginning  "  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,"  &c. 
R.  muUifionim  Kit.  980.,  to  the  list  of  Stfnonymei,  add :  "  R.  oitifBlium  Horl." 
"  ■  "'        's  variety,  and  B.  reiniomm,  Mr.  Gordon  mforms  ns, 
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have  their  fruit  black,  instead  of  red.  In  the  latter,  in  the  list  of  £«- 
graOTiig*,  for  "  our^g.  731.,"  read  *•  our ^.  732." 

^,r\gens.  Page  982.,  dele  entirely;  it  being  the  same  as  I2.fl6ridumgjandifl6runi. 

R.  punctdtum.  The  fruit,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  is  black,  not  red.  A  spe- 
cimen (Jig,  2475.)  has  been  sent  us,  from  Mr.  Pope  of  the  Handsworth 
Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  of  a  Ribes  which  strongly  resembles  £. 
punctatum.     It  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  and  very 

K,Jl6ndum.  986.,  to  the  **  Varieties,"  after  "  R.  (n.)/.  2  grandifidruniUorU,**  add : 

"B,  rigens  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  110.,  Pwnh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept. 

i.  p.  136."    R.  inebrittju  and  R.  cereum  have  their  fruit  amber-coloured, 

not  black. 
R.  vitcosistimum.  987.,  to  the  list  of  Engravings,  add :  "  and  our/g.  738." 
R.  {a,)flcivum,  990.,  to  the  list  of  Engravings,  add :  "  and  our^.  2476." 
991.,  m  Mr.  Gordon's  list,  to  "R.  muUifibrum,**  add:    "  syn.  wtifolium." 

R.  punctatum,  syn.,  for  *'  prostratum,"  read  '*  glandulosum." 

To  "  R.  trifldrum,"  add  :  **  var.  R.  /.  iwa/w." 


Esc  ALLON//I  Vf^. 

Escallonm,  694.,  add,  after  **  £.  pulverulenta  : "  — 

*'  E.  glandulosa  Hort.  There  are  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  have 
flowered  there." 

"  E,  iliinita  Presl,  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1900.,  and 
our^.  2477.,  has  the  leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  semi- 
late,  clammy  or  varnished  ^whence  the  name) ;  and  co- 
rymbs 3-flowered,  racemose.  (Xmd/.)  This  is  an  evergreen 
bushy  shrub,  covered  all  over  with  a  clammy  varnish ; 
emitting  an  odour,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  like  melilot 
or  fenugreek;  but,  acccArding  to  others,  like  that  of  swine. 
The  flowers  are  in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  a  ereenish 
white.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili ; 
but  it  appears  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  of  Escall6nia 
in  British  gardens." 

5'aXIPRA^6&£. 
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Sphc^rii 


Hydrangea.  994.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Gen.  Char,,  4'<^.,"  ** 
sphaeroc^phala  Schwein,  is  found  on  the  leaves." 

Umbglla^ck£. 

'Bupleurum  fruticdsum.  997.,  to  the  " Engravings**  add,  '*  and 
our  Jig.  2478." 

Uedera  Belix.  Varieties.  1000.,  before  «  The  Varieties  m  British 
Gardens"  add :  **  A  varietv  with  white  berries  is  mentioned 
bv  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Virsily  and  Dioscorides.  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  a  kind  which  ne  calls  '  pallentes  hedere,' 
which  Melmoth  supposes  to  be  the  silver-striped." 

1006. 1.  17.  from  the  bottom,  before  "  Plants,"  insert:  **  The 
following  fungi  are  found  on  the  ivy:— Sphe^riasind- 
pica  JFV*.,  S.  microsc6pica  Fr.,  8.  Mougedtti  Fr. ;  S.  tri- 
chdlla  Fr,,  on  the  leaves,  and  ako  on  those  of  die 
willow ;  S.  H6dera  Sow.,  8.  Aederse'cola  F)r.,  and  Do- 
thldea  Hiderte  Fr,,  on  the  leaves;  Phoma  Hiderm 
Desm,—M.  J.  B," 

1/amamelida^ck£. 
HamameUs  virginica.   1007.  1.  4.  from  the  bottom,  after  frill  stop,  imert: 
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"  Botb    aexe*    are    in    the  Twickenhun    Botanic    Garden, 
male  plant  sometimea   sbowi   a  few  female    flowers ;  but   no 
Bowers  have  been  observed  on  the  female  plant.    The  male  bio 
appear  in  October,  and  continue  through  the  winter ;  and  the  female 
flowers  be^n  to  open  about  November,  and  are  very  ornamental." 
Oorna'cbs. 
Cemiw.  Page  1010.  Ime  1 8.,  after  "  204."  iaiert :"  The  following  liingi  are  found 
on  plains  of  this  genus: — On  C.  flfirida  are :  Pexiz&roBefMbaSchwem., 
Tremella  virens  Schuma.;  Sphu'ria  nldulans  ScAwein.,  also  on  some 
American  species.     On  the  common   cornel  are  :   SpheVia  coron&ta 
Hoffm,,  also  on  the  hawthorn ;  S.  mammilliiria  Fr.,  also  on  the  buck- 
thorn;  S.  OSmi  Mont.,  8.  corntcola  Ft.,  and  £rjsiphe  tdrtilis  Lk., 
on  the  leaves ;  Hysterium  C6rm  K.  el  S.,  on  CiJmua  alba. — M.  J.  B." 
Ldhahtba'cbx. 
yucwn.  1083.  1.  2.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph ;    "  It  is  generally 
supposed  not  to  be  now  found  on  the  oak;  but,  in  March,   1B37,  a 
specimen  was  sent  to  us  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastnor  Castle, 
near  Hereford,  by  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  then  gardener  at  HafEeld,     The 
mistletoe  was  of  very  vigorous  growth  ;  and  Mr.  Beaton  informed  us 
that  there  were  several  other  plants  of  it  on   the  same  tree,  one  of 
which  is  of  very  great  age,  and  forms  a  bush  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  has  also  been  seen  on  the  oak,   and  in  great  abundance  on  the 
willow,  near  Ledbury." 
10S5.,  for  the  paragraph  beginning  "  The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe,"  &c., 
substitute  :  — 
"  Mr.  Moss,  a  nurseryman  at   Malvern,  near  Worcester,  has  invented  an 
excellent  plan  of  propagating  the  mistletoe,  by  engrafting;  it  standard  high, 
on  youngappleandpear  trees  in  hisnuraery.     Thenext  best  stocks  are  strong- 
growing  poplars  and  willows.     The  grafts  should  he  put  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May ;  and  they  should  never  be  lower  than  S  fi.  from  the  ground, 
or  higher  than  10  fl.     The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  very  simple ; 
where  the  graft  is  not  more  than  ^in.  in  diameter,  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
bark,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of  mistletoe  is  inserted,  having  a  bud  and  a  leaf 
at  the  end.     In  grafting  longer  pieces,  a  notch   should  be  cut  out  of  the 
branch ;  the  incision  mule  below  the  notch,  and  a  shoulder  left  on  the  graft 

to  rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  c "'"      '' >-_  _t. .       . 

that  the  spaces  between  the  joints  will 
notdoforgraflingi  there  must hea  joint 
let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock.  About 
the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  for 
budding;  and  the  operation  differs  in 
retaining  a  heel  of  wood  below  the  bud, 
for  insertion.  (Card,  Mag.,  xiii.  S06. 
2B5.)  The  only  fungus  found  on  themis- 
tletoe  is  SphEeVia  atrovtrens  H.  et  S.'' 
Abcuba.  10S6.,  to  the  list  of  Evgra- 
ringi,"  add :  "  and  our  _fig.  • 
2479." 
1026,,  after  "  App,  I."  &c.,  for  " 

europa^ju,     read    "  Lor&nlhuM 

Add  to  peragri^h  headed  "  Varioiu 
other  Speciet:"  "In  the  extreme 
south-west  of  Australia,  at 
Kin^  George's  Sound,  occurs 
a  similar  exception  to  the  almost  universal  law  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  truly  parasitical  genera  arc  incapable  of  growing  in 
the   earth.     On  all  the  coasts  of  Australia,  the  Loranthus  is  found 
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Enm.  Page  10T9.  line  18^  after  full  atop,inKrt:'"rhefollowii)gfuiwarefboDd 
on  plants  of  this  genua:  /'ezizs  erioloiiiB  ^.,  Cenwagliiin  £rlcK  A.; 
Spbs'ria  obturSita  Fr^  on  the  leaves;  S.  £ric«  Ft^  Antenniria  ni* 
c6phila  JJt.—M.  J.  B." 

E.  TelTaUx.  Farielia.  WIQ.E.T.  *  MadmitM.    Add  to  the  end  of  the  pan- 
graph,  omitting  the  liill  Slop:  "and  ii,  periiapa,  a  hybrid  between  thae 
species.      The  same  plant,  or  one  verj  like  it,  was  found  by  H.  C 
Watson,  on  the  Downs,  near  Truro." 
*■  £.  Mackaii  was  found  b;  Maccallen,  a  schoolboy  and  the  son  of  tlie  inn- 
keeper at  Roundstone,  Cunnemara,  about  the  same  time  thai  Mr.  BImckaji 

detected  the  E,  meditenineajin  the  same  neighbourhood,  b  1889.     (Camp. 

Bot.  Mag^  i.  p.  159.)" 

E.  arborea.  1080.,  add  to  **  ^i^  Oar.,  ^e. :"  "  It  is  found  on  Hotmt  Etna, 
at  3800  ft.;  audio  the  Canaries,  as  high aa 4200 ft.  (Comp.  Bat.  M»g^ 
i.  p.  51.) 

E.  dEarii.     1068.  I.  3.,  add,  sAer  full  stop  :  **  and  of  Donetshire." 

Cotfuna  VMigarit,  1085. 1. 5.,  afler  "  aes,"  and  omittina  fiill  stop,  add  :  "  tboagb, 
in  England,  it  U  not  found  so  high  as  2500  li." 

ItOS,  to  the  end  of  the  directions  for  the  culture  of  Cape  beUha,  add: 
"  Two  thirds  of  the  EAck  at  the  C^w,  Mr.  Anderson  abierree,  are 
either  in,  or  on  the  margin  of,  small  rivulets  &lling  from  the  Tabfe 
Mountains;  which  proves  that  they  require  a  good  deal  of  moiatare 
to  their  roots,  though  it  rots  the  atem.  He  adds  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  heaths  in  England  is,  in  a  pit  made  of  turf,  without  fire,  but 
GOverol  with  skeleton  lights,  mats,  fcnis,  or  reeds.  When  caught 
by  the  &ost  in  a  green-house,  the  treatment  he  recommends  is,  to  licht 
the  fires,  and,  as  soon  as  the  warmth  b^ins  to  take  effect,  to  aprinUe 
the  plants  all  over  with  the  syringe." 

AiuiT6mtd&.  1 1 06.,  add  to  "  Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  i"  "  The  following  (unp  are  found 
on  this  species : — Tapanis  AndnSmedtc  Fr.,  Cenangium  Andrtfmedc 
Fr.;  Rhytisma  Andr6roedis  Fr.,  on  leaves;  R.decol6rans/V,, on  leaves 
of  A,  figustrina  Schvxin.,  Phscidimn  Andr^medir  Fr. — M.  J.  B" 

Ctutiope.   1107.,  after  "  i^mra/kti,"  add : — 

"  FungL  Hyst^um  orbiculkie  Eh-.,  and  H.  gridle  Sir.,  on  learea  of  Ca^ 

iiope  lycopodu>)des  fand  tetragdna ;  H.  gr&dle  Ekr.,  with  the  former,  on 

C.  lycopoaioides. — M.  J.  S." 

Xjf^nia.  1 109.,  afler  "  Detcription"  add :  " iTydnum  olivikeom  StAtatm.  is 
(bund  on  L.  arbdrea;  and  Exfdia  redsa  JV.  on  that  and  the  otbc* 
species,  though  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  genus." 

L.margniita.     1110.,  add  to  Engnnmgi:  "  toiA  fig.  8&9." 

L.  nuaiana.  1111.,  add  to  tha  Vmieiy,  L.  m.  2  ohl6%^:  "and  ourj^. 
8490." 

.  I .,  add  to  list  of  EngramHgi :  "  and  our  j^.  2491." 
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a  U'nerfo.    Page  1117,,    wld  ;     "  Der'oMlion.    The  specific  name  ia 

ttid  to  be  derived  from  unia,  one,  and  edo,  I  eat;  meaiuDg  that  those 

who  taste  the  fruit  will  find  one  enough." 
A.  hijbrida.     1 1 19.,  add  to  list  of  Engravmtu :  "  and  this  tree  in  our  Volume 

of  Plates."  ^ 

A.  AndfMhne.  1 180.,  add  to  Vm  bt  Engramngt :  "  ooi  fig.  i^92."  1.25.,  dele 

Siatitlict.  I181.,after  "Tliereisa  treeof  this  qiecies  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  remoTed  thither  from  the  old  garden 
in  1882,  when  it  was  13  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk    10^  in.  in  diameter 


at  1  ft.  from  the  grouad  ;'*  add :  "  This  tree,  i 
was    19  ft.   hlsb,  and   the  diameter  of  the  branches  fiom    east  to 
west  was  S3  ft.  (Seejte.  249a)  The  age  of  this  tree  is  not  known, 
but  it  u  supposed  to  be  between  30  and  40  years." 
1 122.,  before  App.  i.,  introduce  : — 

"  A.  ipcddta,  end  another  species  without  a  name,  have  been  raised 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from  Mexican  seeds.  They  have, 
alao  a  species  named  A.  nepatemu." 

Arciottdphy/ot     U^va-ini.    ]]23.,  add   to   "Spec.  Oar.,  ^e.:"  "  Sphx^ria 
urbuticola  Sow.  and  8.  A't\iui\  Fr.  are  found  on  this  plant." 
"  1.  Fariely,  A.  a,  2  atuMaca  Lodd.  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  spedes." 
PeniHlM  mutrondta.     1IS4.,  transfer  the  cut  and  reference  to  P.  pildsa. 
GautiAhin  Sh&llon.   1126.  1.  24.,   dele  the  (u\\  stop,  and  substitute:  "i  the 
nativesmakethia  fruit  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  fbnns  a  great  part  of 
theirwinterstore,andaoraeofwhichwasbroughtto  England  by  Douglas." 
Spigee'a  Tepeiu.     1187.,  add: — 
"  yarietu. 
"UE.  T.  nikwida  Sweet  Brit.  Fl.-aard.,  2.  ser.  i.  38*.— This  new 
and  very  beautiful  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Hihie,  of  the  Alteon 
8d 
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Road  Nuraery,  Stoke  Newington.    The  flower*  are  catMoMj 

larger  than  those  of  the  Bpeciea,  and  of  a  rich  pink.    It  la  an  »biio- 

itant  flowerer  and  quite  hardy.  .  -^^ 

-RAododhutron.    Page  1 130.,  after  the  first  pareerapb,  add ;  "  'nefiim^  fmmd 

on  this  genus  are :  Rhytlsma  Hhododfindri  Fi-.,  on  R.  camtachaUram ; 

Didimium  crusiaceum  FV.,  Urido  iihododendri  Dec.—M.  J.  B. 
R.pinticam.   rarirtict.  H.  w.  6  oai/eiaffci.  1131.,  add:  "  This  v«riety  •»■<*■ 

tained  from  an  accidental  impr^nsdon  of  an  azalea  with  R.  pdntUMm, 

in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.     Messrs  Chandler  hare  a  rariety  obtained 

in  the  same  manner,  wluch  they  coll  R.  p.  trAgnna." 
R.   marimttm.     Vanetiet, 

1134.,  after  "  R.  KA*<I 

mix.   3    hj^btidum  j.»SMfeii'/A. 

Hook.Bot.  Mag., 

t.  3454."  insert: 


High'    Clere    hy- 
brids hare  been  all  rused  from  the  seed  of  this  spedea  iDipnf- 
nated  with  the  pollen  of  A.  arbAreum." 

K,  P^nAii.     1135.   There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oardo*. 
under  the  name  ofK.  m&vmum  fclbum. 

R,f>OBrfdiiHn.  1136.,  list  ot  Engrmmg*,  for  "  our  J%.  935.,"  read  "  our  fr 
2495." 

R.p.  gmaJBi.  1137.,  add!  "and  our j%.  935." 

V^nuSflirvm.    roTiriief.  1141.,  R.  n.  S  ruTtJafu.Bdd:  "andour;);;.  24M. 

R.  vucdium.  Varictiei  and  Hybrid*  m  Loddige^i  Cata- 
logue for  1836.  1143t  to  "  17  CartAnfa,"  add  : 
"and  our  Jig.  2497." 

1 144. 1.  3.,  for  *'  73  minikta,"  read  "  73  mdnica," 

R.  RAorfdm.  1145.,  in  the  li»  of  Engt     ' 
JSg.  95I.,"read"our&.B498." 

KiUmia.  1I5I„  to  paruraph  headed  "I 

"  Hyatirium  KiSnice  Sehweio.  is  found  on  plants  ol 
thb  genus." 

Jlfnui^fia.     M.  ghbiMni,    1 153^   add,  after  the  Ust  of 


Syionymei:  "  Engramig.  Ourgg.  2499, 
n  prtK&mbnu.    1154.,   to  the   list   of   Sngrociun, 
IT  J!g.  964. ;"  "  from  Lodd.  BoL  CA., 


and  Jig.  8500.  from  the  N.  Du  Ham." 
Udum.  1 155.,  add  to  "  Deicription  ."  "  On  these  plants  ai 

A.  et  S.;  Phacfdium  L&li  Sdtuiem.,  Hjatirium  I.edi  Fr„  H.  i , 

A.  el  S.,  and  Urido  £M  A.  et  S.,  on  the  leaTea.— if.  J.  B." 

Xacrimtim,  U56.,  ader  "  Ifetcriplian,"  add ; —  . 

Fam.     On  V.   Htia  idai'a:  SphsVia  Taccfnii  Soa.,   8.  cyti«p6rea  Fr-,  °- 

atemmStea /v.,  Dothldea  IStitans  J^V.,  Phacfdiuni  Taccinn  Fr.,P.l«ptMB» 

Fr.,  Hyst^iuDi  melaleitcuni  FY.,  HeUiinthoapdrium  racclnii  Fr.,  all  but  "*' 
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Kaccinii 

Fr.,  Ditiymium 
Sommer,  (but  G 


first  and  last  on  leaves.     On  other  Bpeciea :  SptueVia 
conrerta  Fr.,  on  the  leave*  of  K.  uliginoaum;  Khyttsina 

0  leaves  of  F,  fi-onddsum;  Hvsttrium  de- 
in  twigH  of  V.  uligindsum  ;  H.  maculare 

1  meUnopiu  i'V.,  StemonttU  ascyridldea 
an   other  plants),  fr^siphe  MyrlSlli  fV., 

and  [/redo  raccinionmi  Dec.,  on  the  leaves. — M.  J.  B." 
Vacdntuni  grandift&rum.    Page   1162.,    add  to  the  list 

otBngraoBgi:  "and^.  8501.  from  Watson." 
V.  fadifdSum,    1164.,  add  to  lut  of  Sngraviagi :  "fi^. 

2509.  is  trom  a  specimen  of  this  species  grown  in 

the  HammersmiUi  Nursery." 
Oryc^onu.  1166.,  add  to  "i^Mcr^ifiDn;"  "  SpheeVis  cin- 

cinnata  Fr.,  Phaddiun  Oxy c&ccos  Ft.,  on  leaves  ; 

HyslMum     Oxvciccos    Fr,,    on  the  leaves.— 

M.  J.  B." 
Ha^ardy  Bgaeoia  Spedt*  ofEriciette.      1173.,  add 

"  CyriOa  racemdia  N.  Du   Ham.,  I.  p.   215.  t.   46., 
and  our  ^.  8503.;  C.  racemifldra  Z.;    C.  caroliniina 
Afiekt.,  Funk,  Bol.  Mag.  t.  84M.  {  AndnSmedo  plumftta 
Marsh.  Cat.  Art.,  p.  13.  ;  /'tea   carolini^a  L'Herit.  Sert.  Aug.; 
Sua.  i  I.  racemiddrs  Zon.  Hort.    A  tree  15  ft  or  20  ft.  h%h,  with 


trunk,  and  bushy  head.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  hang  in  bunches  of 
lo^K  pendent  racemes.  The  capsules  when  ripe  are  of  a  greyish  brown. 
It  flowers  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  retains  its  blossoms  a  month  or  nx 
weeks,  hut  the  seeds  are  rarely  ripened  in  Europe.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 


but  has  also  beeu  found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Carolini 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers." 

8d  2 
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Page  1 191.,  befon  Viap.  LXXIII.  inwrt :  — 
MrusmA'cmM. 
Spec.,  385.;  M.^AbnGiCTiw. 
Isa  tethiofnc*  t'omm.  Hort^ 
\.  i23.   t.    IS4.;    Bdias   a&idtaui 
Plak.  PAyt.,  t.  80.  f.  5.,  and  our 
^.  8504.      Flowers    axilluy,  in 
liirt«s,  oD    ihort   peduDcles.  Co- 
,   roll*  pate,  rueged  witli  tenaceoiu 
,  dots,  cilinle,  closed,     Stameas  op- 
^  posite  to,  aad  not  alternate  with, 
the  Bc^mentt  of  the  corolla.     Stig- 
ma pencil-shaped.      Berrj  of  the 
same  fonn  and  tbape  as   that  of 
I  ITva-iini,  blue.     Nucleus  of  the 
shape.     Seeds  6,  placed  be- 


e  of  the  Cape  of  Good  2MU 

Hope,introduced  in  1691.  A  plant  hasrtood  atBtj*- 
waier  for  serersl  jears,  with  very  sU^t  protectkm. 
MangllUa  HHienim  Pert.,  Bet.  Mag.,t.  1856.; 
8ider4xylon  mite  L. ;  Jf^rsine  niitis  Spr. ;  and  our 
fig.  S505. ;  is  an  eTeigreen  low  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SArOTA''CEX. 
Bamcfia     Xycikdtt.  1193,  add   to  the  li*t   of    En. 
graimgt :"   "and  fig.  ZSOfi.,  of  the   i 


1 194.,  add  to  paragraph  headed  "  B. 
tahdfiSa^  omitting  Uie  full 
■top:  "  as  shown  in^.  S507." 
£bkna\;ba. 

iXotpifToi.  1194.  add  lo  "Spec.  Char., 
^c'J' •"nefimffote:  Sphs'ria 
.DiospM  Schierin.,  Dothldea 
orUnilitii  Ft-.,  and  D.  i^s- 
p^  Ft.,  on  the  leaves  of  D.  . 
virpoiina.  —  JU.  J.  B." 

H  W.,  add  to  "  Other  ^eaei,"  &c. : 
"D.  intermedia,  .D.dig^  nia,  and 
D.  atrfcia  are  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Sodetj^'s  Oarden." 

Ijgiatrum.  1198.,  add  to  "Gm. 
Char.,  ^e. :"  "  TeWphom  lU 
mitata  ChaOL,  Sphas^ria  pro- 
fitsa  Ft.,  8.  (Dehaseo)  Z-igus. 
tri  Dem.,  are  found  on  plants 
of  this  genus.  —  M.  J.  3." 

L.  ipicaltim.  1201.,  in  the  list  of 
"L.  nepal^nse  vmr,  ^UKum,' 


add ; —  "  Variely. 

•  t  L.  t  2  gldbmm  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag., 

^9E1.— -ThisisanBtive  of  tlie  mooBtw 
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of  Neptd,  wbere  it  is  called 
Goom-gada,  and  where  it 
growB  to  be  a  coDBiderable 
tree,  much  branched,  the  trunk  ^i,^ 

and  limht  covered  with  warts, 
but  the  younger  branches  gla- 
broui.      It    produces,    from 
April  to  June,  profiise  cliuten 
ofwhitesweet-flmelling  flowers; 
which  are  succeeded  by  small 
oval  berries  of  a  brilliant  blue 
colour,   and    covered    with    a  ^ 
beautiful  bloom.    It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
sent  a  pluit  to   the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flow* 
ered  for  the  first  time  in  Au- 
gust, 1S28." 
L.  liddum.  Page  1208.,  add  to  the  para- 
graph beaded  "  L.  I.  tfloribun- 
dtaa, '    after   "  DonaM's    Cat. :" 
"  and  OMiJig.  8508." 
L.  Japinkum.  1808.,  add  to  paragraph  :  "  There  are  now  (1838)  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed.     Mr.  Gordon  thinks  that  they  approach  L.  liiridum, 
but  they  are  at  present  too  small  to  enable  us  to  speak  decidedly." 
PAUIjfrea.     1803.,  add  to  "  Gm.  Char^  ^c: "   "  .ScWiuni  PiMfrea  Dec.  is 

found  on  the  leaves." 
O'^Ua.     1807.  I.  7.  from  the  bottom,  add;  "  Spbs'ria  OMeie  is  foundonthe 
leaves ;  and  ^g&ricus  ole^us  Dec.,  remarkable  for  ii 
on  the  trunk." 
O.  eaphint.     1208.,  after  "  Bol.  Reg^  t.  61V'  "dd  :"  and  our 
'  ■  Notela'a  Vgbitrina  Vent.  Cb.,  856.,  and  ogr  fg.  S510.,  tl 


1  luniinosity. 


'ery  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  greatly  resembling 
n  Diemen's  Land.    Introduced  m  1607." 


an  olive ;  a  na- 


Syrfnga.     1809.  I.  16,,  after  full  stop,  add  :  "  AgfaiaiB  redlietus  Fr.  is  found 
on  the  leaves ;  and  Dacr/mycea  Syiinga  Fr.,   Sphse'ria  oculiita  I^., 
8.  Syrtngn  Fr.,  and  Condplea  alivacea  Peri.,  the  last  b^g  also  occa- 
sionally on  the  beech.— JIT.  J.  B." 
S.  JoMio'a.     ISIO.,  add  to  list  of  fn^rnnnff  :■■  Botanist,  t.  84." 
8.  Emddi.     1818.,  for"oiirj?g.  1041.,"  read  "  our j%.  1042." 
Vr&mut.     1SI4.,  after   the  paragr^h  headed  "  Gen.  Char.,  4«.,"  insert: — 
"  Fungi.    iJgAricus  Gbnneri  Fr.,  Pol^poma  imbricitus  Fr.,  P.  fWxini  Fr., 
Pezha  fascicullris  A.  et  S.,  P.  connlrens  Fr.,Tympanis  JMxini  Fr,  Stictis 
aphcrUis  Fr.,  ExfdJa  lobfkta  SimmeifeU ;  8clerdtium  scutelUtum  A,  ef  S.,  on 
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leaves,  but  on  other  plants  also ;  Sphse'ria  cdndtda  Sckwem.^  on  JV4xinus 
pub^scens ;  S.  tremelloides  Schum,,  S.  gpondfUxoL  FV^  8.  eunomia  Fr. ;  S. 
excipulifdrmb  JV.,  also  on  the  maple;  S.  spina  Schwein,;  S.  ocellata  ^r., 
also  on  willows ;  S.  cdrticis  Pers^  also  on  the  poplar ;  S.  pniinosa  Fr^ 
Dothldea  i^Vdxini  Fr.^  Hyst^rium  .FHxini  Pert,^  Hyphelia  nigr^scens  Fr., 
Septaria  ^r&xini  Fr, ;  ^cldium  .FHxini  Schwem,,  on  leaves. — M.  J.  i?." 
Page  1217.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  F.  e,  4  a&rea^*  add :  ^  In  the  park  at 

Clervaux,  near  Cnat-Merault,  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which,  when  34 

years  planted,  was  29  ft.  high." 
F.  exceitior.  1217.,   to  the  paragraph  headed  **  F.  e,  S purpuragcens^**  add: 

**  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  under  the 

name  of  F,  purpurea." 
Statistics.  1225.,  add  to  **  Recorded  Ash  Trees  in  England :"  **  In  the 
GentlemanU  Magazine  for  1804,  p.  909.,  a  curious  ash  tree  is  6gured,  with 
two  trunks,  parted,  and  quite  distinct  at  a  short  distance  from  the  root, 
and  afterwards  joined  again.  This  tree,  which  grew  at  Shirley  Street,  near 
Birmingham,  was  split  to  cure  a  rupture  in  the  child  of  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  two  parts,  thus  soparated,  became  ocfa 
covered  with  bark,  and  have  thus  formed  two  trunks.  The  trees  that  have 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  are  preserved  with  pr^t  care ;  as  the  belief  is  that, 
if  the  tree  is  felled,  the  rupture  returns,  mortifies,  and  kills  the  person  for- 
merly cured.  Mr.  Fennel,  in  an  article  on  the  ash,  in  the  Jlftrror,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  212.,  mentions  a  remarkable  ash  which  grew  at  South  Runeton,  in  Norfolk, 
and  which,  when  cut  down,  though  only  45  ft.  high,  was  found  to  have  a  root 
133  ft.  in  length." 
1226.9  culd  to  '*  Recorded  Ash  Drees  in  Scotiand:'**  **  Mr.  Fennel  mentions '  an 

aged  ash,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maiden  of  Midstratb,  at  Birse, 

in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  perished  by  the  winds  in  1833,  and 

was  supposed  to  have  existed  ever  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   At  the  time  of  its  fall,  the  circumference  of  its  trunk  was  found 

to  be  21  ft.  near  the  earth,  and  18  ft.  at  the  elevation  of  9  ft.  from 

the  ground.    Another,  at  Dumbarton,  is  said 

to  have  been  17  ft.  in  circumference." 
1 227.,  add  to  ^  Recorded  Ash  Trees  in  Ireland :"  **  Mr. 

Fennel  records  '  one  at  Galway,  in  Ireland,  the 

circumference  of  which  ia  said  to  have  been 

42  ft ;   another  Irish  specimen  is   mentioned 

by  Arthur  Young,  as  having,  in  the  course  of 

35  years,  nearly  attained  the  height  of  80  ft.' 

(Aurror,  voL  xxv.  p.  212.)  " 
Existing  Ash  TVees^  ^c.    1227.   1.  23.,  for  *'  above," 

read  ''in  p.  1225." 
1227.  L  35.,  after  "  head,**  add:  '*  drcumference  of  the 

trunk  at  3ft.  from  the  ground,   31  ft.;    and 

at  6  ft.,  16  ft.  6  in. ;  height  about  90  ft" 
V.  (e.)  angust^Sa.     1229.,  insert :'' ^ngfrootNg.  Our 

A..2511." 
F.  lenti^bHa.  1231.,  for  *'JSg.  1054.,"  substitute  ^'fig. 

2512." 
F.  epiplera.     1237.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engravings:  "  and  the  plate  of  this 

species  in  our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
1238.  I.  3.,  for  "  30,"  read  •*  50." 

1.  6.  for  "  15,"  read  •*  20." 
1240.,  last  line,  for  **  We  have  not  heard  of  this  species  being  in  Britain,* 

read : "  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  there  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species 

in  tibe  Surrey  Zoological  Garden,  and  another  in  Buchanan's  aibo- 

retum,  Camberwell." 
1246.,  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  A&xmus  and  O^rnus,  under  "  F,  /uglandi- 
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faib,"  turn  L  in  "  lincea;"  and  under  F.  ani.Juglandil^a,m  the  next 

column,  for  "  l&ncn,"  read  "  eplptera." 
I^  1846.  lastlinebutS,  dele"  Theophr&Bti,"  and  "  am.  Theopbriiti,"  diu 

kind  being  the  leme  u  n^n. 
1847.,  make  the  aame  Blterationa  as  in  p.  1846. 

JuMim^CKM. 

Janwutn.  1846.,  after  "  Gen.  Oar.,  S[c^'  add  :  "  Pucdnia  Jasmtni  Dec.  ia 
found  OD  the  leaves  of  J.  fnlticans." 

ifPOCTNA^CBS. 

VfiMi.    1854.,  add  to  "  Gm.  Char.,  ^e. . 

these  plants  : — Sphe^ria  a    ' 

Puccfnin  Hnca  Berk.,  on  tne  leaves. — 2i.  J.  ur 
1856.,  before  App.  I.  add  :  — 

"  VlRca  acvhfldra  Bert.  Leaves  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  margin  gln- 
brous.  Segments  of  the  calyx  narrow,  linear,  naked.  Sqimenta  of  the 
corolb  oblique,  ovatc^cuminate.  Flowering  in  Blarch  and  April.  We  are 
indebted  for  an  account  of  tfaii  gpeciei  to  Signor  O.  Msnetti,  of  Hodsb." 

Akixvi  uiA^cxK . 
1 856.,  ailer  the  paragraph  commencing  **  TV /f(i^.Aan/y  ^»e««rt  o/'Prrfp/oco," 

**  Pht/niuUiut  aHicatu  Hort.,  P.  undulatua  Hort.,  is  a  hardy  climber,  &om 
South  America,  which  has  stood  out  in  the  Vauxhall  and  Fulbam  Nurseries 
without  any  protection." 

BiaSOHIA^CEX. 
Signoim.    1259.,  sdd  to  "  Gen.  Ckar.,  ^c.:"  Sphs^ria  s&cculus  Sckioem,,  S, 

Bigndniir  Schwon.,  and  Dothfdea  Kgndnia  Fr.~M.  J.  B." 
T^coma  radicani.  VarieHet,  T.  r.  8  m^or.   1S59.,  for  "  a  paler  scarlet,"  read 
"  darker  scarlet." 

iSolinaYba. 
SoJ&itm,   1866.,  for  "  Chabo'wbki^,"  read  "  Orabo'wbkm."  Add  to  "  Gen. 
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Char,,  rjc; "  "  T^efiata  are : 
Sphte^ria   Dulcamais   Scbw," 

S.  bonarihue.  Page  1268.,  add  to  end 
□f  paragraph ;  "  It  stands  out 
inthe  openground  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden. 

S. Battim  Dun.  lS68.,add:  "S. dec6r- 
tea*  Balb.,aaA<niT  Jig.2&\i:., 


S  branMriaiium  Jacq-,  S.  mauritiilnuiii  JKiH.,  S.  Tiscdmun  Dec." 
fcHort.    1869.    There  w  a  q»edw  und»  thii  namem  the  Ho^ 

ticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  Mr.Oordcm  thmkt 

tote  rably  distinct. 


LrfriwB  laneeotditim.      1272.,    »<ld   to   list  of    Sngrt- 
e»^»:  "and  our jS«.2S13,Bod 8516. 
'L.turbmatum.  1278.,  add  to  list  of  JEf^nwMgi .  "and 
Jig.  2fiI7." 

SCttOPHULlRI  a'ck£. 
1877,,  add  to  the  Haff-hardy  PlanU  of  this  order  :— 

PeiOitaton  SatOen  £>Mg.,  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  IS/?.,  and 
our  Jfe.  2518.,  is  a  half-shrubby  evergreen  plant,  dis- 
coreted  by  Douglas  at  the  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Cohimbia 
Biver,  and  introduced  in  IBS7. 

P.airmurpunra  O.Don,  Swt.  Fl.  Qard.,  t. 23&., iaa 
native  ofMexico,  also  half-shrubby ;  and  both  are  well- 
deserving  a  place  in  rockwork,  oir  account  of  *'**P^ 
beauty  of  their  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  profusion  from  May  to  August,  or  later. 

Thymui  grmvU^dnu.  1878.,  add :"  and  our^.  SS1S." 
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Proiianihera  Itmdnihot.  Page  1284^ 
add :  "and  oxxtfig.  2519.** 

rSRBENA^CBf. 

Vitexincisa.  1266.,  add :  **  This  plant 
is  in  the  Horticultural  So* 
ciety's  Garden.** 

Clerodendrum  ipedositthnum,  1 286 . , 
add  to  the  paragraph  :  "  This 
has  since  been  discovered  to 
be  the  same  as  C.  squamatum 
Fahl,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  649.  A 
native  of  China;  and  intro« 
duced  in  1790.*' 

Ah^dtL,  cUrioddra,  in  the  garden  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house, 
at  Youghal,  is  25  ft.  high, 
with  B  stem  3  in.  in  dia- 
meter. 


Plum  BAGiN  a'  cejr. 


Plumbdgo  caphuit.  1287.,  introduce  after 
"  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  417.:  *'  •*  and  our 
Jig.  2520.** 

Chenopodia^ces. 

AUriplex    UdRrnvs.  1289.    This  species 
is  abundant  in  a  wild  state  about 
King  George's  Sound,  on  the  ex- 
treme south-west  of  Australia*  and  is  eaten  by  the  settlers  as  an 
agreeable  food. 
Xdehi&proUr^a.  1291.,  add:  "  This  species  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Horticultural 
8ociety*8  Garden.^ 

POLTOONA^CBA. 

IVagop^m.  1294.,  before  the  paragrmh  headed  *'  T.  pimgent!*  introduce :  — 
**  71  marUhna  Doug.    There  are  plants,  raised  from  eeeds  sent  home  by 
Douglas,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.*' 


Xauba^ba. 

Ijiiinu nSbUit.  1298.  1.  l.,add,  after  **  Tauria:"  "It  is  not  really  wild 
m  any  part  of  Sicily,  though  it  grows  in  hedges  near  the  towns. 
(Coinp.  Bot.  Mag.,  i.  51.) 
End  of  the  paragraph,  after  ''  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,*'  add :  "  The 
flowers  of  the  sweet  bay  afibrd  the  best  kind  of  honey,  and  are  nume- 
rously frequented  bybees.  The  blackbirds,  in  winter,  are  "vetj  fond  of 
the  berries.  {Hogt  Fl.  Aut.,  ii.  p.  66.)'* 
L.  ^lAssafras.    1303.,  before  *<  StaHtHct,"  insert :  — 

.  **  Insects  and  Fungi.  The  Papilio  Ilioneuf  Sm.  et  Abb.  Ins.of  Georm,  t.  2., 
and  our  JSg.  2521.,  the  black  swallow-tail  butterfly,  in  its  larva  state,  Teeds  on 
the  leaves  of  this  tree.  The  fungi  are :  Cal6cera  jLauri  Brot.^  Hyst^um  jLauri 
Pr.,  Splue'ria5!dcfa/ra«  Schwein.,  S.  pentag6na  Prr«.,  Actinocl^dium  peniclUus 
PV.,  and  SphfS^ria  conferta  Schwein, ;  which  last  is  also  found  on  X.  Peazotfi.** 
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Page  1306.,  add,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  S6nim  Httordlu  : — " 
B.  lamHa  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Itog..  and  our  jSg.  B528.  -  -  ■ =" 

height  of  30  ft. ;  a  native  of  New  South 

W^es;  introduced  in  I8S0. 

T^tmblaVbs. 
D^Hf    Mexereum.    1306.    1.    15.  ftom  the 

hottom,  btroduce :  "  Bothfdea  Mexerei 

Fr.  ii    found  on  the  leaves    of  this 

£lbaona'cbc 
E/^e^gnu     hortetttii    orienldUt.     1388.,      add 

to  the   lait  line  :    "  Hr,  Lambert  baa, 

in   hia   garden   at  Bovtou,  four  plants 

of  thi«  £t«Agniii,  raised    from   aeeda 

received  from  Persia,  which,  in  1B36, 

were  30  ft.  high." 
E.  ctmjerla.   1384..,  add  :  "  There    is  a  plant 

iu  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden, 

which  baa  stood   against  a  wall  in  the 

open  air  for   six   or   seven  years,  but 

wtiidi  is  generally  killed  down  to  the  ground  every  winter." 
In  J!g.  1805.,  dele  the  germen  placed  horixontall;  at  the  bottom  ol 


plati 
HippipW 


.  I.  4.  froni   the   bottom,    after  foil  stop. 
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"  Profesgor  Link  obcerves  that  a  traveller  from  the  Island  of 
Hiigen  to  Oeoeva  will  oal;  find  this  plant  at  tiiote  two  [Mints,  where 


it  grows  abundaati;,  but  ia  not    found  i 
space.  {Jam.  Joum,,  toL  sii.'  p.  305.)" 


the  whole  intermediate 


Akhto  loch  I  a'ce  k. 
Page  1388.  line  5.  Trom  the  bottom,  add:  "  ^ddjum  jJristol6chite  SehUici. 
is  found  on  the  leaves  of  both  ^>ede8." 

Eveaoa-BIA'  cem. 

^wpkorinA  ipmaia.    1331.,     for  "  our  ^.   1S09.,"    read"  our  J^.    1S13." 
Add  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  — 
■■  E.  iSyrmilet  and  E.  ripda  are  in  the  Horticultural  Socie^'s  Oarden." 

B^nu  tempervireni.  I33S.  1.  S.  from  the  bottom,  after  full  stop,  add : 
"  The  most  interesting  garden  of  this  kind  now  existing  in  England 
is  probably  that  in  the  grounds  at  Holland  House.  It  is  of  consider- 
able size,  and  consists  of  two  pails,  divided  by  a  high  closely  clipped 
hedge.  The  laiger  portion  contains  parterres  of  embroidery  formed  of 
box,  in  the  manner  shown  in^.  1217. ;  and  in  the  ■mailer  garden  is 
the  crest  of  the  family,  a  fox,  with  a  legend  below,  all  formed  of 
box." 

1340.,  add  to  last  line,  omitting  full  atop :  ",  as  are  Sphs'ria  Sii\i  Dam.  tn 
ZMf.,  S.  atrovlrens,  8.  AuiScola  i'V.,  Dothidea  pucciiaaidei  Ft.,  Fusfs- 
poruro  fiuzi  Fr.,  and  Blennoria  B(xxi  Fr.  SphK'ria  sanguines  var. 
cicatrlcum  Berk,  is  found  on  the  bark. — M.  J.  B." 

IMl.,  after  the  word  "  Statutiet,"  insert :  "  The  largest  box  trees  in  England 
are,  probably,  two  at  Eyford  House,  near  Stow  in  the  Wold,  Qlouces- 
t«rshire.  The  height  of  both  trees  is  above  3S  (t.,  and  the  branches 
spring  from  the  trunks  at  ^}out  12  ft.  from  the  ground ;  the  trunks 
■re  nUher  more  than  2  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  of  the  largest  tree  is  20  ft.,  and  by 
tnose  of  the  smallest  abont  19  ft." 


Halfiardi/  Speaet  afEuphorbmeeK.  1343. 
PUip4ntAut  dhutrkdlm.  Add:  "andour^.  2524." 

"  Crolon  fomarhafdHa  Cunn.,  and  our^.  2523.,  is  a  ni 
of  New  Holland,  which  was  introduced  in  1824. 

"  AdiSa  Adddlon  L.,  and  OUT  _fig.  2325.,  is  quite  hardy  among 
a  group  of  American  JSricaces  at  Syoa.     It  is  a  native  of        2jS5 
I,  and  introduced  in  1768." 
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t^IlTtCA'CBS. 


M.  nigra.  Page  1345.,  add  to  I.  IS.:  "  J^.  SSSe.isaaketchora  remarfaUe 
black  Dnilberry  tree  at  Canterburj,  growing  on  the  land  fbrmerl;  oied 
en  a  garden  bj  the  monks  of  8t.  Augustine,  near  the  Gothic  gatewa; 
yet  remaining  of  that  monastery.  Mr.  Mastera,  nurseryman  of  Can- 
terbury, who  kindly  sent  ub  the  drawing  from  which  jig.  2SSS.  wu 


engraved,  coigectures  it  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Ma  TradetCMit, 

wfo  wai  once  gardener  to  Lady  Wootton,  at  Canterbury.    No  ooe 

remembers  to  have  seen  the  original  trunk  in  an  upright  porition,  ud 

the  two  arms  shown  as  springing  from  it  have  now  b^ome  large  trees. 

The  Tety  remarkable  mulbeny  at  Sattereea,  figured  in  our  Volunws 

of  Plates,  is  supposed  to  be  300  years  old." 
M.  ilba.  Varieliei.  1349.  M.  a.   Morettidna  is  in  the  Horticultural  Sodetr') 

Oarden.    M.  a.  macropb^lla  Hr.  Gordon  thinks  diffirent  from  it. 

hisp&nica,  the  farmer  having  much  the  lai^er  leaves. 
1356.,   add    to    the   paragraph   entitled    "  IruecU   and   DaeatcM:"    "Mr. 

Berkeley  menuons  ^giricus  rhagadiAsus  FV.,  Polyporua  Jf5ri  Fr., 

and  Stictis  coccinea  Ft:,  as  the  funn  on  iUSrus." 
SretatonilM paptfrS/eTa.  Varietiei.  1361.,  add;- — 

"  ■  B.  p.  Zfi-Ldii  ilbo  has  the  fruit  white.' 
1368.,  before  "  Slatit^ct,"  add :  "  Sphe'ria  peregrina  Moni.  is  found  on  thii 

Bdrya  acummdla.  137T.,  add  to  paragraph  headed  "  ^ec.  Char.,  ^.:" 
"  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  B.  acuminata  grows  much  larger  tbsn 
B.  /igGstrina,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  Persian  liisc" 

FitTtu.  1370.,  add  to  the  "  StatvHet: "  "  In  Suffolk,  at  Stuttou  Rectory,  90 
years  old,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  with  two  stems,  each  about  3  ft,  6  in.  in 
circumference." 

Ulua'ckk. 


tinct  variety,  not  ^wing  above  2  ft.  high  in  10  or  IS  yean.  A 
plant  in  the  Horticulture  Society's  Garden,  when  taken  up  to  be 
removed,  was  found  to  have  a  root  running  along  the  nufacfl  of  the 
ground,  which  measured  between  7  ft.  and  B  ft.  loug." 

1390.,  insert  before  "Recorded  Elmt:"  — 
"  T%e  Fungi  on  the  elm  are :  Jg&ricus  ulmarius  BuU.  (E.  ofPltult,  IMSt.}, 

A.  vulplnus  Ati'.  {E.  <tf  PImtt,   16006.),  Pol/porus  ulndrius   J^V.,  Atiis 
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leonlna  Sckwem,,  P.  fibulifiSnius  Boii.,  Sphae'ria  steUulka  F^. ;  8.  diss^ta 
F^.f  but  not  confined  to  elms ;  S.  cili&ta  Perf.,  found  also  on  the  alder ;  8. 
melastrdma  Fr.^  8.  hypod^rmia  Fr,,  8.  naucdsa  Fr. ;  8.  lUinea  Schwein,,  on 
IT'lnius  amerid[na;  8.  cubicul^ris  Fr,,  CytSspora  carbonftcea  jFV.,  Dothidea 
tHmi  Fr.  (E.  of  PlanU,  16467.),  D.  astroidea  Berk.,  Rhytfsma  I^Omi  -FV., 
Asteroma  irimi  Grev.,  Hypheiia  fusca  Fr.,  Tipul^ria  fulva  CAev.,  Septlkria 
ITlmi  Fr.,  on  leaves.— ikfl  J.  S." 

Page  1394.  line  6.,  for  *'  Oredington/*  read  **  Oredlington/' 
1.  29.,  for  "  Stoakpole,"  read  '<  8tackpole." 
1.  42.,  for  «  Harwood,"  read  *•  Howard." 
SUUkHct.  1403.  1.  11.,  for  '*the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,"  read  **  Magdalen 

College  Grove;  "  and  for  "2ft.  10  in.,"  read  "  10ft." 
U.  americdna,  1406.,  add  to  "  VarieHet :  "— 

"  U.  a,  5  folm  vanegdtit  Hort.  —  There  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural 
8ociety'8  Garden." 
1407.  1.  19.,  after  "  (Alic/utux.\**  insert :  '*  It  was  under  a  magnificent  tree 
of  this   species,  that    Penn  signed  the  treaty  mth  the  American 
Indians." 

«/uglanda'ceje. 

Jugiatu.  1422.,  after  *'  Detcripikm;'  add  :  — 

**  Numerous  frum  are  found  on  trees  of  this  genus,  the  principal  of  which 
are :  On  J.  resia,  Poiyporus  alligatus  J^.,  Peziza  roseola  Fr,,  8phse'ria  tubu- 
llna  A.  et  S,,  ^so  on  the  fir ;  8.  lixivia  Fr.,  8.  escharoides  Fr,,  8.  JugMndis 
Fr.*,  8.  leptdstyla,  on  leaves;  8.  juglandicok  Fr.,  on  leaves;  ilfQoor  Juglin- 
dis  Fr.,  on  nuts ;  B6trytis  atr^ta  Fr.,  also  on  horsechestnut.  On  J.  n^gra,  or 
some  American  species,  are  :  ^Tydnum  Him&ntia  Schwein.,  Pezlza  Erin&ceus 
ScAwem.,  Cyp^lla  p^ndula  Fr.,  8phse*ria  xcoparia  Schwein.,  Hysterium  puli- 
ckre  /3  Jiigl&ndis  Schwein. — M.  J.  B.** 
Cdrya  aiba.  1446.  1.  12.,  add  to  paragraph :  **  ilg&ricus  n)ger  Schwein.,  and 

8phae'ria  juglandicola  Schwein.,  are  found  on  this  species." 
Pieroedtya  cauc&nca.  1452.,  add  to  **  IdenHJScaUon:''  *'Mey.  Verz.  Pflanz. 

Cauc,  p.  134." 
1.  31.,  for  "at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,"  read  "on  Mount  Caucasus,  at 

an  elevation  of  900  ft." 

Sa&r.    1484.,  before  "  7^  Study  of  the  Species,"  insert :  — 

**FungL  ilgaricus  epich^sium  Pers.,  A.  Dun^n  Dec.,  A.  lalfcinus  Per$. ;  A. 
6rbicus  Fr.,  at  roots;  A.  translt^cens Dec. ;  Canthardilus  cupul&ris  JV.,  on  S, 
/>hyliciiblia ;  Dsedalea  mligna  J^.,  D.  suav^lens  Fir. ;  D.  rub^cens  A.  et  S,, 
on  leaves ;  Pol^porus  fumdsus  F^.,  P.  suav^lens  Fr.,  P.  oddrus  Fr.,  P.  con- 
ch^tus  ^.,  P.  faiicinus  Fr. ;  IT^dnum  crust6sum  Pert,,  also  on  pine ;  Pezlza 
poriief6rmis  Dec. ;  P.  amenti  Batich,  on  catkins ;  P.  idnthina  PV.,  P.  salicilia 
Fr.,  P.  flex^Ua  var.  Fr.,  Ditiola  sulcata  Fr.,  Tfmpanis  «aligna  Fr.,  Cenangiura 
fuliginosum,  8tfctis  Lecanora  Fr.,  8.  pelvf  coU  Pr.,  Crypt6m  vces  Wa6chti  Grev. 
(E.  ofPlanU,  16289.),  Trem^lla  indecdra  Sommerfeii,  Exicfia  recisa  PV*.,  8cle- 
rdtium  <alicinum  Fr.,  8phae^ria  c6nfluens  Tode,  8.  corrugata  Chev.,  also  on 
poplar;  8.  bullata  Pers,,  also  on  hazel ;  S.  subcutanea  Wahl.,  on  8.  ohylicifolia; 
8.  salic^lla  Fr.,  8.  tess^lla  Pers. ;  8.  ralicina  Fr.,  also  on  the  vine;  8.  centrfpeta 
Fr.,  8.  doldsa  PV.,  8.  acervklis  Moug.,  8.  bvssiseda  Tode ;  8.  papill^ta  Schum., 
on^ltx  fridlis;  8.  roastoidea  Pr.,  S.truncata  Fr.,  8.  hsematorn/ncha  iSSramt., 
S.  pallna  Fr. ;  8.  chpres  Dec,  and  8.  ^cicola,  on  leaves ;  Sphieron^a 
cylindricum  Fr,,  also  on  the  oak ;  Cytfspora  xanthosperma  Fr, ;  C.  fusax  Fr., 
also  on  the  hazel;  Phdma  maligna  Fr.,  Dothfdea  paiad6xa  Fr.,  Rnydsraa 
m&ximum  Fr. ;  R.  ralfcinum  Fr.  (syn.  X;^16ma  xalfcinum  Grev,  t.  1 18.,  and 
E,  of  Plants,  16490.),  on  leaves;  rhacicUum  laciniatum  PV.,  on  leaves;  P. 
carbonaoeum  Fr.,  Hyst^um  elHpticum  PV.;  H.  versicolor  PV'.,on  5.  hasUta; 
and  S.  arbOscula,  Apiosporium  ^aiicis  Kz.,  Helmmthosp6rium  simplex  Kz. ; 
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H.damligeTumfr.on  5.  diba;  liporfitrichumflilnimFr.,  8.* 

Fusispdriuin  ebulliena  Pr.,  on  S.  mollf stinia ;  Neniiapora  incui^  Dam, 

Coniiplea  cinerea  Pirr«. ;  C/redomlxtaU.,  17.  saliciti  rS^aUnAf^  [7.  eplteafi, 

U.  caprearum  Dec,  and  Pucdnia  >Sulicum  Lk.,  on 

leaves.^ — M.  J.  B." 

S,  babt/ldnka.   Varktiei.   Pace  1214.,  after  "  B.  b. 

NapoLrdna,"  add:  "May  10th,  we  received  ^ 

spedmeiu  from  the  brickfield  at  Hanwell, 

Pope's  Villa,  and  the  Twickenhani  Botanic 

Garden,  in  bloHaom  j  all  with  female  flowers." 
S.   nigra.    1529.,    add  to   the   paragraph   beadel 

"  5fiec.  Ciw.,  Sic  .- "  "  Infig.  2527. a  Bbows 

S.  nigra,  and  b  S.  /iguatrina." 
S.  veriicolor.     1541.,  add  to  list  of  Engratmgt:  "our Jig.  £588." 
1608.  After  "  App.  i.,"  add :  — 
"  S,  cirluleoidei  Mirb.  Mus.,  vol.  ziv.  t.  SO.,  and  our  Jig.  25S9.,  Im  ibc 


35S8 


leaves  elliptic,  blunt,  terminated  bjr  sraall  mucroi,  ijuite  entire,  glabroiu,  n 


short  footataiks,  wedge-shuied  and  oblique  at  the  base,  glauc 

"  '         '  '  g  appearing  with  the  leaves,  oblongH»nical,  iniemipted  *t  tbe 


Hate  c 


Stotnens's — \2.     Filaments  unequal.    (Mirbel.)     A  shrub  oi 

native  of  Senegal,  where  it  was  discovered  bj  H.  Perodet.     Leaves  fran 

^in.  to  1  in.  inlei^h,  and  from  3  to  5  liuea  m  breadth  ;  nnuided  at  the 

Up.     Female  not  known,     (p.  U3.)" 

1602.,  add  to  Kmdi  of  SdBx  not  mtrwluced: — 

S.  lilchimii  Hort.  is  mentioned  in  the  Mem  de  tAead.  del  Sciem.  PHatb., 

as  quoted  in  Ann.  del  Saat.  Nat.,  id  ser.,  t.  iii.  p.  8117. 

Vdpulut,     1637.  I.  IB.,  after  "surface"  add,  omitting  full  stop  :  ";  thehodi 
are  also  without  gum." 
Last  line  but  one,  add  1  "The  flavour  of  the  hrat^e  of  P.  nigra  and  i*- 
fastigiata,  when  bruised,  is  very  peculiar;  and  the  smell  of  a  ioei 
branch  resembles  that  of  the  common  walnut." 

1638,  1.  9.  from  the  bottom :  "  The  following  list  of  fungi  found  oo  the 
species  of  this  geuus,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Beitdt]': 
—  ^gdricus  Battirr^  Fr.,  A.  hauatelluris  J^.,  Dted&lea  anguslita  Ft„ 
Polypoius  popillinus  Fr.,  P.  mstaneus  Fr.,  Thelephon  floccultnt* 
Fr.,  T.  rdsea  Pert.,  T.  suaveolens  Fr.,  i'eziza  sceptnun  Battdi,  io 
poplar  groves;  P.  cortic^  i'n'i.,  also  on  the  oak;  P.  spadfceai^.i 
P.  caucus  Rtb.,  aa  catkins;  Slfctis  ocellata  J^.,  S.  farioosa  A. ;  & 
rhodnleilca  Somtn.,  also  on  pine  cones;  Sclerdtium  inclilsum  S.  et  I., 
8.  popiilneum  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  S.  rhizom6rpha  Fr.,  S.  protilberans  /V, 
Sphs'rialigniota  Fr.,  S.  aneirina  Somm.,S.  op^rta  StAmidl,  S.populim 
FiTTi.,  8.  mtltila  J^.,  8.  ceuthocirpa  Fr.,  8.  exilis  A.  et  S.,  8.  maoilirii 
Fr.,  S.  tremulte'cola  Ft.,  S.  frondlcola  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  Cytlspora  chry- 
sospenna  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  Phdma  filum  Fr.,  Dothldea  ■[^sriiides  ^r. ; 
Phacfdium  limbrialum  Srhmidl.,  on  leaves ;  HystMum  i  iiii'hiih  F>-- 
Did^ium  serpula  Fr.,  Periche'na  popillina  Fr.,  Uyph^  rfise*  Fr.; 
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PeriipArium  maculire  FV,,  Uiido  all6chroi>  U^   U.  cyllndrica  Slratui 

(also  on  the  birch),  and  U.  sgfriDB  Schlechl.,  on  leaves. 
P.ilba.  Fagel«39.,  tidd lo  " Sptx.  Ckar. :"  "The  leavesof  P.  ilbft,  and  all 

its  Tarieties,  are  Dot  folded  in  the  bud,  and  the  buds  are  without  gum  " 
P.  trrmnia.  GeagiapAy.     1047.  i.  9.,  add,  after  full  «top  ;    "  It  ia  found  on 

Mount  Etna,  at  the  height  of  5500  ft.  {Com.  Bot.  Mt^.,  I  p.  91.)" 
P.fattimta.    1G6I.  1.  10.,  dele  "  raid  to  be; "  and 

1.  II.,  alter  "  Himalajru,"  add,  "where  it  was 

found  by  Dr.  Rojle;"  and  for  "to  have 

been,"  read"waa.    I.  16.  after  full  atop,  add: 

"  Xear  Pavia  nss  till  lately  a  v«y  large  poplar,  , 

into  which  Francis  I.  atruck  his  sworil,  after   v 

losing  the  battle  of  Pavia." 
1669. 1. 13.,  add  i  "  The  wood  is  little  used  in  Britain; 

but  in  Hampshire,  Vancouver  tells  us,  thiu 

stripe   or  shavings   of   it  are   employed   for 

making  chip  hats.     {Sureey,  Slc.,  p-  300.)" 
P.  baltamt/era.  \673.,add  to  " Eitgramngt:"  " 

our  Jig.  2530.  from  PaU.  Roit." 


A'lnnM.  1686.,  add  I 


"Ae- 


ing  list  of  fiingi  on  the  common  alder,  and  on  plants  of  this  genus, 
has  been  sent  to  ua  by  the  Rev.  M.J.Berkeley:— ^giricua  latldnus 
P  beryllus  Peri.,  A.  ainScola  Fr.,  Merillius  c6nfluen8  ScKwem.,  M.  nWeua 
Somm.,  M.  criap^tus  MiiU.,  DffidUea  mdllis  Somtn^  Poljporus  Neian 
Fr.;  ^^dnum  pudor}numi^.,on  ^InuK  incina;  H.vlride  Fr.,  H.  stip&tum 
J1V„  RAdulum  pendulum  Fr.,  Thelfphora  lijnea  Pr.,  Claviria  con[6rt« 
Holmik.,  PeziiB  urctolus  A.  et  S.,  P.  phiala  Schum. ;  P.  complan^ta  Fr., 
on  ^'Inus  cordata;  Tympanis  dlnea  Fr.,  Tremella  fimbriikts  Pert.,  Scle- 
rdtium  olivBceum  Fr.,  NiduUria  denudilta  Fr.^  Sphee^ria  liltea  A.  el  S., 
also  on  the  willow ;  8,  verruc£lla  fV.,  S.  suffdaa  Fr.,  8.  diatr^pa  Fr. ;  8. 
frit  fV. ;  also  on  ifegundofiviiniiotiumi  S.  thelibola  Fr.,  S.  mucosa  Ft-., 
8.  dlto|)a  fV. ;  8.  41nea  Fr.,  on  leaveaj  Cytispora  ktro-virens  Ft,, 
Dothfdea  dinea  Fr.  and  D.  rhytismoldes  Fr.,  on  leave* ;  PhacIdhuD 
dineum  Fr.,  Periaporium  dlnetun  Fr.,  A'nthins  dich6toma  Fr." 
App.  i.  OlAer  Speciti  of  A'lnut.  1690.,  add  : — 
"  A.  acummdta  Hum.  et  Bonpl.,  Vlha.  Mua.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  464.  t.  22.,  and  our 


2538 

Jig.  2531 .,  has  the  leaves  orate,  or  ovate^blong,  acuminate,  ivundiih  at  the 
base,  doubly  serrated,  glabrous  above;  the  veins  downy  beneath.  Panicle 
naked.  Female  catkins  terminal.  (3fir6.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Peru,  where 
it  was  found  by  Domhey,  and  also  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Leaves 
from  Sin.  to  6  in  .  long,  and  from  I J  in.  to  3  in.  broad. 
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^  A.  caaianectfoiia  Mirb.  Bftem.  Mtis.,  vol.  xiv.  t.  2I.»  and  our^.  2532.,  hu 
the  leaves  oblong-elliptic,  blunt,  repand ;  or  oblong-lanceolate,  eroao-dentate 
petiolate;  glabrous  above;  the  axils  of  the  veins  downy  beneath.  Panicle 
leafy  at  the  base.  Male  catkins  leafy,  erect.  (^MirbeL)  A  tree,  found  by 
Dombey,  near  Tarma,  in  Peru.  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  from  10 
to  15  lines  broad.  Stipules  small,  glabrous,  membranaceous,  linear-lanceolate. 
Male  catkins  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  more  slender  than  in  A,  glutindsa,  and 
4  or  5  in  a  panicle.  Female  catkins  about  2  lines  long,  4  or  5  on  a  common 
pedicel.     (Mem,  Mut„  xiv.  p.  464.)" 

^tula  diba.  Page  1704.,  add  to  the  list  of  fungi:  ''Besides  the  species 
mentioned  above,  Mr.  Berkeley  informs  us  that  the  foUowii^  are  found 
upon  the  birch :  —  ^g&ricus  torulosus  Pert,^  A.  pulmonibnus  Fr^  A, 
dlgidus  Fr.,  A.  rlngens  Fr,^  Daedklea  iilbida  Fr.,  D.  discolor  Fr^ 
Polyporus  chidneus  .FV.,  P.  pub^scens  .FV. ;  P.  nSdulana  Fr.^  also  on 
the  beech ;  P.  annosus  Fr.,  ^ydnum  divdrsidens  JFV.,  H,  leoninuiii 
Fr,f  H.  corrug^tum  Fr.,  U,  aureum  Fr^  U,  subdumeum  Fr„  H* 
cristulatum  Fr.,  H,  argutum  Fr.,  H,  subtile  Fr.,  Thelephora  sarcdides 
Fr,,  T.  anth6chroa  Fr.,  T.  mucida  JFV*.,  T.  c6nfiuens,  Pezlza  Schums- 
cheri  Fr.,  Patellaria  olivaceo-virens  JV.,  Bulgaria  pelluoens  fV^  Ce- 
nang2um  pulveraceum  Fr, ;  C.  urc^lus  .FV.,  also  on  the  heath ;  C.  J^^tulc 
Fr.,  Tremella  ^legans  Fr,^  Exldia  rep^da  .FV.,  also  on  the  alder; 
SphaeHia  virgultorum." 
B.JhUicosa.  1705. 1.  23  for  "Schnft,,*"  read  "5c*rBfi*." 
B.  papyrdcea.  1709. 1.  16.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  407V 
read  **  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  405." 

q^ercut,     1729.,  1.  26.,  for  "Part  IV.  of  this  work,"  read  "our  Etuydo- 

fxedia  of  Arboriculture?^ 
Q.  seuiU/ldra.    1736. 1.  1 1.,  add :"  In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  Oie  EdiB- 

burgh  Botanical  Soaety,   p.  35.,  Dr.  Graham  states  that  he  found 

three  varieties  of  oaks  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond;  and  diat 

they  are  the  same  as  those  figured  in  Martyn's  Flora  Ruitica,  1. 10, 

11,  and  12." 
1.  39.,  add,  after  full  stop  :    "  At  Wobum  Abbey." 
1746. 1.  21.,  for  "  Great  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,"  &c.,  read :  "  In  the 

district  of  Warwickshire,  called  the  Forest  of  Arden,  are  several 

woods  which  consist  almost  entirely,"  &c. 

1773.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  " /r^/tiiiii :"  "We  have  been  informed  bjr 
Sir  Robert  Bateson,  that  there  is  an  oak  in  Belvoir  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  which  is  supposed  to  be  above  a  thousand  yean  old. 
Its  trunk  measures  28  ft.  in  circumference,  at 
6  fl.  from  the  ground ;  and  its  branches  cover  a 
space  the  diameter  of  which  is  70  ft." 

1790. 1.  1.,  for  "  we  know  tree,"  read  "we  know  no 


tree." 


1809. 1.  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  small  ones,"  read 
"  small  arms." 

1818. 1.  23.,  add :  "  Sc61ytu8  pygms'us  (see  p.  1390.) 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  80,000  young  trees  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

1831.,  before  the  paragraph  beginning  "The  other 
lichens,"  insert:  "  U'tn^a  barbata,  Ach.  Syn., 
306.;  Ziehen  barb&tus  Linn.,  articulatus  d 
Eng,  Rot.,  U  258.  f.  2. ;  and  our  Jig,  2533.,  is 
also  found  on  the  oak." 

1837.,  add  to  first  paragraph  z  "  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  has  sent  us  the  following  list  of  fungi  found  on  the  oak :  4gs- 
ncusdssypusPm.;  i4.  speireus  2?V.  also  be^ ;  A.Msnai  Botc,A.Stf 
ntuB  Fr.i  A.  tessulkus  Bull.,  also  on  pine ;  A.  tllcinus  Dec.,  on  Q.  /Hex ; 
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Died^lea  altrea  FV.,  D.  s^rpena  Fr.,  Poiyporus  fronddsua  Fr.,  P.  gigsntfui 
FY.,  P.  cristAtos  Fr^  P.  grkveolenH  ScAmew.,  P.  nltilans,  Fr.,  P.  crdceua 
^.,  P.  mlcans  EAr.,  /fydnum  fuircinum  J^r.,  I'lpex  smudaus  Fr.,  I.  defSmiia 
R-.,  RaduluD)  moUire  ^.,  H.  BiStrytts,  Fr.,  TbeMpbom  dUdr^nnis  ifcc., 
T.  ciudida  ScAimot.,  T.  trustul&ta  FV.,  Clarilria  an6mala  Fr.,  Cal6cera  ^s- 
toldes  JV.;  Peztza  calycifdnnU  JV^  on  leaves  j  P.  ^innBuidniea  JDec,  and 
P.  purpikea  fV.,  on  Btumpg;  P.  enitica  Fr.,  P.  ceracflla  F>.,  P.  femi- 
gfnea  &iiim.,  P  alivbcea  Baltci,  P.  melBnophs'a  Fr.,  P.  compresia  A.  el  S. ; 
P.  inclClsa  Pm,,  also  upon  bbIIdw;  Ditlola  toIvbIb  FY.,  Cenangtum  trian- 
eulare  Fr.,  C.  t6igidiun  fV,,  Stfctis  hjst^na  Fr.,  8,  filba  Fr.,  Trem^Ua 
fronddaa Sail.  Fr.,  Ag/rium  nigricaOB  Fr. ;  NIdularia  fircta  Fr.,  also  on  pine; 
Splue'ria  colticuldea  Schieem.,  on  Q.  lyr^;  8.  succenturi^ta  2bdff,  also 
upon  other  trees ;  S.  atropunctilta  •^cAuwm.,  on  Q.  lyrstaj  8.  scabrdsa  i}rc., 
8.  iaferndlis  JTz.,  S.  Hichelidna  Fr.;  S.  gyrdw  Sciiuftn.,  also  on  beech ;  8. 
Qu£rcuum  ScAiwtR.,  on  American  specie*;  8.  mutobilis  Pen. ;  8.  canteens 
Pert.,  also  on  beech;  8.  ordinkta  Fr.,  8.  seriita  Fr.,  S.ovoidea  Fr.,  8. 
ra6biIiB  Tode,  8.  lateric61lB  Dec,  S.  rllis  Fr.,  8.  stricta  Pen. ;  S.  boibita 
Per4.,  on  leaves;  S.  mjrnidea  Dec.,  on  le&ves;  Sphsron^caa  pjrifdnne  Fr. ; 
Cydtpora  gutttfe™  FY,,  also  on  hazel ;  Pbaddium  calidf6nne  Fr, ;  Hysterium 
whim  Fr, ;  H.  flexudsum  Schum.,  also  on  plum  (  H.  piinctif6nne  FV,,  oa 
leavea ;  Rhjifima  jrufircinum  Audo^ihi,  on  Qu^rcua  cocdfera ;  Did^nna 
ramdsuin  Fl.  Dam.,  Ph^sarum  pfceum  Fr.;  Arc/ria  ochroleOca  Fr.,  also  on 
beech ;  Perichae^na  ou£rcinB  Fr. ;  Lkea  niberea  FY,,  on  cork  ;  Dichospdrium 
^gres&tiun  Neei,  £r;^siphe  epliylon  Sehfecht.,  A'nthina  purpurea  J^r.,  A. 
penicHliu  Fr. ;  (Ed^nuum  ram^m  Fr.,  also  on  Andrdmecla  arborea ;  Myx- 
■Stricbum  CK'sium  Fr.,  HelicD»>drium  v£getiim  Keei,  U.  obseilruDi  Corda, 
Helininthosp6rium  subuiatum  Neei,  H.  niicr6crichuin  Corda ;  Dactyimm  clin- 
didum  JV»f  ;  Fusldium  flavo-virens  Diim,,  and  F.  gTieeuin  Ditin.,  on  leaves ; 
PnldnU  gla^ca,  also  on  beech  ;  P.  maculsfdnnis  Fr.,  also  on  lime;  Nse- 
ro&apora  micrtispora  Dee.,  also  on  hornbeam;  8tilb6spoiB  rhBd6EporB  Fr., 
Sporidfamium  ciliAtum  Corda," 

F^  IS3T.  line  4.  &om  the  bottom,  ahet  "  In  Kent,"  add :  "  At  Knole  is  a 
very  remarkable  tree,  which  has  been  called  the  Old  Oak  for  more  than 
two  centuriei.  Its  height  is  only  48  (L,  but  its  (^  at  4  (L  from  the 
ground,  is  28  It,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branchea 
186fl." 
<i.  drrit.  yarietiet.    I84a,  Before  "  Q,  C.  3 

variegdta"  introduce: —  > 

"  Q.  C.  2  laeiMta.  Jl^.  2534.  —  Hiere  is     J- 
a  fine  tree  of  this  very  remarkable       ijj^  / 1 
variety  in  Hackwood  Park,  from   "^Sxt' 
which  specimens  have  been  kindly   ">E?s 
sent  to  us  by  Lady  Bolton." 
Q.  heteraph^a.     1894.  Mr.  Gordon  infbrma 
us   that   there  is  an   oak  under  this 
name  in   the   Horticultural  Society'a 
Garden,  received  from  Bartram'a  Bo- 
tanic Garden ;  and  that  he  thinks  it  a  variety  of  Q.  Ph^los. 
Q.  VhiOot.     1897. 1.  15.,  add :  "  Phals'na  Polyohlmuf  Abb.  and  Sm.  Ins.  of 
Oeor.,  t,  47.,  and  our  &.  9535.,  the  peacocE  emperor  moth,  feeds,  in  the 
larva  state,  on  this  and  other  kinds  of  oaks," 
Q.fiBUdta.    1906. 1.33.,  after  full  stap,add:  "Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that 
plants  have  been  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from 
Bcoms  collected  by  M.  Vilmorin  from  the  true  ballota  in  the  Jardin 
dea  Plontes ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be  identical  with  Q.  gramlintiB, 
and  the  Q.  hispdnica  of  Captain  Cook," 
Q.«ir««M.  lgiS.,add to  "i^ynonymff."  "Q.hemisphs'rica of fiartram's Botanic 

Garden." 
Q.  terrata,   1938.,  add  to  paragraph  .  "  Plants  of  thin  species  were  brought  to 
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Kew  Gardens,  &aai  Leyden,  in  1837,  having  been  prerioiuk  intro- 
duced into  tite  Botanical  Garden  ther^  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt 

Q.  glabirrima.  Pwe  1938.,  add  :  "  Plants  were  brought  to  Europe  bj  IV. 
Von  Sieboldt,  and  introduced  into  Kew  Gardens  in  1837." 

Mexican  Oaki.  1941.  Acomi  of  Q.  xalojrfnsia  have  been  received  frw 
Jtalapa,  in  Mexico,  aent  by  M,  Hartw^  to  the  Horticultural  Sodrtf' 
Oarden,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised.  The  acorns  are  Salttf 
than  tboae  shown  in  bg.  1 85S. ;  but  the  leaves  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery  has  recdved  several  lindi  of  ux»^ 
of  Mexican  oaks,  but  without  names,  from  which  plants  have  bea 
raised,  and  ai«  now  (February,  1S38)  several  inches  high.  The  Kor^ 
were  all  sathered  on  the  mountains  m  the  ndghbourbood  of  Real » 
Monte  ;  liut  the  trees  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  st » 
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elevation  of  from  4000  ft.  to  near  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
trees  are  all  evemeen  in  their  native  country.  Thev  nave  entire  leaves 
in  the  manner  of  Q.  i%ellos ;  but,  as  the  leaves  of  this  species,  as  we 
have  seen  in  p.  1895.,  vary  much  as  the  plants  grow  up,  tneir  ultimate 
forms  maybe  lobate  like  those  of  Q.  virens  (see  p,  1919.^,  which,  as 
there  shown,  are  also  entire  when  young.  If  the  reader  will  look  over 
the  figures  of  Mexican  oaks,  given  between  p.  1941.  and  p.  1949.,  he  will 
find  some  species  resembling  Q,  Phellos,  and  some  resembling  Q.  virens. 
Tdgus.    Page  1949.,  after  last  line,  insert :  — 

"^  Professor  Mirbel,  in  the  Memoires  du  MtuSe,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations on  this  genus : — *  The  introduction  into  the  genus  i^^agus  of  Uiree  or 
four  species  which  had  not  been  described  modifies  the  generic  character,  and 
authorises  the  division  of  the  group  into  two  distinct  sections,  as  follows  : — 
**  *  Gen.  Char.   Flowers  moncecious.  —  Male,  solitary  or  in  aggregate  heads. 
Perianth  simple,  membranaceous,  1 -leaved;  stamens  8 — 40.— Female, twin 
or  temal,  in  a  4-partite  cupule.     Perianth  simple,  adherent,  6-toothed. 
Ovarv  3-celled,  each  cell  containing  i  ovules.   Style  1,  Short.   Stigmas  3» 
awl-shaped.  —  Fruit  3-angled,  1-cell^,  1-seeded.  Seed  pendulous.  Radicle 
turned  to  one  side,  short.    Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy.    Perisperm  none. 
'* '  Sect.  I.   Cupule  muricate,  capsuliform.     Omies  included.    Young 

leaves  plicate. 

" '  .F^Bgus  sylvitica. 
ferrugfnea. 
obllqua. 
^ '  Sect.  II,  Cupule  involucriform ;  segments  narrow,  laciniate.  Ovaries 

laterally  ezserted.    Young  leaves  not  plicate. 
« <  /^"Sigus  Dombeyi. 
^etuloicfes. 
diibia.' 
*'  Mirbel  adds  that  he  cites  '  neither  autarctica  Fortter^  nor  F.  cochinchi- 
n^nsis  Lour,y  nor  the  l^us  which,  according  to  Cunningham  (Jfm^*  Survey 
of  the  Coasts  of  Australia,  i.  p.  158.),  grows  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.    The 
description  of  the  first  is  nothmg,  because  the  female  flower  is  not  yet  known. 
The  description  of  the  second  is  so  fiir  from  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
tree  seen  by  Loureiro,  that  we  mav  doubt  whether  or  not  it  is  a  .F^gus ;  and 
the  species  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  has  neither 
been  described  nor  named.'  (Mirb,  in  Mem.  Mus.,  ziv.  p.  473.)    The  Fhg^ 
mentioned  by  Cunningham  is  probably  tha  P.  ^tuloldes^  as  that  is  stated 
by  Backhouse  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  40. ;  and  Comp.  to  Bot.  Jli^g.,  vol.  ii. 

f,  40.)  to  be  found  wild  in  Van  Diemen's  Land." 
^  sylvdtica.  1970.  1.  16.  fi'om  the  bottom,  insert :  '*The  marriage  beech  at 
Inverarv,  of  which  we  have  been  fiivoured  with  a  drawing  by  our  friend 
W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  firom  which^.  2536.  is  engraved,  is  another  ex- 
araole  of  inosculation ;  the  arm  wludi  unites  the  two  trees  being  about 
20  h.  firom  the  ground. 

^  The  beech  tree  is  a  non-conductor  of  lightnins ;  and  so  notorious 
is  the  fact  in  America,  that  the  Indians,  whenever  the  sky  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thunder-storm,  leave  their  pursuits,  and  take  refuge  under 
the  nearest  beech  tree.  In  Tennessee,  the  people  consider  it  a  oomr 
plete  protection.  Dr.  fiecton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  states  that 
the  b^ch  tree  is  never  known  to  be  struck  by  atmospheric  electricity, 
while  other  trees  are  often  shivered  into  splinters.  (American  Paper, 
as  quoted  in  Mom.  Chron.,  October  21.  1837.)," 
1976.,  insert,  after  the  paragraph  headed  **  Lichens: "  — 

**  The  following  list  of  additional  fimgi,  found  on  the  beech,  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley:  —  .^Igiricus  supinus  Pt,^  A. 
corticalis  JFV.,  also  on  hazel;  A.  spodoleOcus  Fr.,  A.  ursinus  ^.,  A. 
fliixilis  Fr.  I  A.  nidulans  Pers.j  also  on  birch ;  A.  atrocseri^leus  Fr., 
A,  planus  Fr.,  A.  nknus  Pers,,  A.  hispidulus  Fr.,  A.  placidus  Fr.,  A.  Linktt 
Fr.,  A,   reticulatus  Pers.,  A.  aleuri^tus  Fr.,  A.   ephebius    F)r.,  A.  \kh\U 

8e  2 
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Schum.,  A.  bTssU^tu  Peri.,  A.  nucisedus  Fr.,  Btedalea  rariegita  R-,  D. 
remirinoi  SeAvm,,  D.  iBtiBsims  Fr.,  Pol/ponis  umbell&tus  FY.,  P.  UcUus 
i'V.,  P.  djebraiu  Fr.,  P.  BubB]Mdiceu8  Fr.,  P.  nfUdus  FY.,  P.  purpiireui  Fr., 
P.  rhddellin  fV.,  P.  vitreus  JV.,  P.  fiuin^UuB  JV. ;  fl^^dnura  Ramiria  Fr. ;  ft 
cirrhBtum  Pen.,  also  on  oak;  H,  fusco-etrum  FY, ;  H.  diaphanum  AAnd., 
alto  on  birch ;  H.  obtilauTii  Sckrad.,  H.  sqiiallnum  Fr.,  I'niei  licteus  ^.t  L 
c4rneus  Fr,  lUdulum  fagtneum  Fr.,  Thel6phora  ciliAta  A^  T.  punfccaJ- 
tt  S.,  T.  pitbcTH  Fr.,  i>ez)zB  pl^mbea  Fr.,  P.  gemmitB  &itnn. ;  P.  cwiiUkii 
FV.,  oD  leaves ;  P.  fiiscftceiu  Peri.,  P.  melaxintha  Ft.,  P.  crucfbidum  B^u^, 
P.  lenticularia  BuU,,  P.  li^teo-vh^ni  Fr.,  P.  disdftSnnis  Fr. ;  P.figlntt  Pert., 
on  mast  i  DHlob  panddia  Fr.,  Sol^nia  cindida  Fr. ;  Scler6tiiun  pesHeferaK 
Schum.,  oa  leaves ;  8.  truncdrum  Ibde,  Perlola  bireuta  FV.,  Potjanp'un 
umbrttiuin  Fr.,  Sphte'ria  polymdipha  Pen.  i  8.  carp6phila  Pert.,  on  DHt ; 
8.  cornifiiniiis  FV.,  8.  cc^Ee'rens  Pen.,  8.  Uctea  Fr.,  S.  atn^Hirpilrea  Fr. : 
8.  16iita  Tbde,  also  on  adlow ;  B.  pilulifera  FV.,  8.  con^urcata  Xt.  <  8. 
rohinetaina  Fr.,  also  on  crab ;  S.  theldna  Fr. ;  B.  cHoita  Fen.,  ilao  on  bsuJ; 
8.  nnibon&ta  iV.  i  8.  roitnkm  J^.,  al3o  on  birch ;  8.  h^icean  Fr.,  S.  Dqite* 
^glcola  A. ;  Spharonema  c6niciim  Fr.,  dao  on  Gr;  S.  hemisplue'ricum  Fr., 
bIbo  OB  fnne ;  8.  colUcuI^un]  Fr.,  HystMum  aeuminfttum  Fr.,  H.  tikiidua 
Fr.,  RMiculiria  pliimbea  Fr.,  JAAinaA  tepiddtum  Fr^  'KA.iaaani  xoatpi^ 
tum  Ft.,  D.  fuTAuiceuD)  Fr.,  Vb^eanaa  pnttacbium  Ditm.,  P.  bulUUum  U-. 
P.  conntom  Sdum.,  P.  uuricul&re  FV-.,  P.  pankcum  Ft:,  P.  thddtenm  A;i 
on  the  leaves;  P.  vir^scens  DUm.,  Stemonlda  mamnKln  Fr.,  ^di»  niN- 
fiinnia  Pen.,  T.  clav&ta  F(t».,  T.  nigripes  Pen.,  Lteta  bUia  /V-,  0«fgB» 
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.^gfnen  Fr.,  Tru^od^nna  riibrum  Pert.,  Perupdrium  ^aglneum  Fr.,  Isaria 
cUtfota  Ditm.,  I.  giRucaZKm.,  A'nthinafl^TO-vlrenBfV.,  A.  filariaJ^,,  Scorias 

rngiosa  Fr.,  Htilbiun  lilteum  A.  H  S.,  8.  turbiniktum  Tode,  S,  getatinosum 
■t.,  Hydrdpbora  miDiiiia  Fr.,  Spordcjbe  c^icioides  Fr.,  CBd^mium  acrum 

Fr.,   MelminUiospoHum  cjlindricum  Corda;  Btitrjlis  Funi&go  Fr.,  leafea; 

PnlAaia  nirea  Fr. ;  Melancamum  Puiularia  Fr„  leavea  " 

Vaffi  1977.  ibe  5.  from  the  bottom,  insert:  "  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  is  a 
beech  tree  85  ft.  high ;  trunk  31  ft.  in  circuinrerence  at  1  ft.  frotn  the 
ground;  spread  of  the  head  219^." 

1976.  I.  27.,  inaert :  "  In  Kent,  at  Knole,  is  a  beech  59  ft.  Iiigfa ;  girt  of  the 
trunk  85  ft.,  and  diameter  of  the  bead  352  ft." 

Catlaata.  1999,,  end  of  the  paragr^h  of  "  Acddenlt  and  IXteatei,"  add ; 
"  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  has  sent  us  the  following  list  of  the  fungi  of 
thiseenuai — Pe2lzBechm6philBifu//,,  which  is  found  upon  the  rotting 
iuTolucres  of  the  chestnut  on  the  Continent ;  Fistulina  radicata  Scjiwein., 
Sphs'ria  Castaaett  ScAiuem. ;  S.  DepiiZea  castane'cola  Fr.,  on  tlie 
iMves  (this  ia  properly  an  abortive  state  of  Phacidium  dencitum) ; 
Hysterium  Caatanes  Schureia. ;  CratMum  globdsum  Fr.,  hueks ;  Dic- 
t/dium  djdermdide*  .FV.,  leaves ;  Demtbtium  Caatinete  ScAieein,,  Spo- 
lotrichuffl  c«ai£llum  Fr" 

Cirpmui.  £006.  i.  14.  fh)m  the  bottom,  add  to  the  paracraph :  "  J%.  2538. 
p.  2596.  will  give  an  idea  of  a  labyrinth  planted  with  hornbeam  hedges, 
similar  to  that  still  existing  at  Hampton  Court.  The  object  in  planting 
a  labyrinth  is  to  foroi  a  puzzle,  first  to  discover  the  centre,  and  after- 
wards to  find  the  way  out  again.  For  this  pun>oae  the  hedges  should 
be  sufficiently  thick  not  to  be  seen  through,and  sufficiently  high  not  to 
be  seen  over;  and  in  order  that  the  surHtce  of  the  ground  mav  be  dry, 
the  whole  otuht  to  be  thoroughly  drained  before  ^lantin^.  The  horn- 
beam is  pre&red  for  labyrinths,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  and 
because  itretainsitsleaves  throughout  the  winter.  The  building  in  the 
centre  may  be  a  summer  house,  and  the  labyrinth  may  be  rendered  more 
intric&te  by  introducing  stop-hedges  across  the  path,  at  difihrent  places, 
as  mdicated  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines." 
Aeadenit  and  Dueatet.  2018.,  three  lines  from  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
for  "  have  been  observed,"  to  the  end,  substitute  "  are  also  found  on 
the  hornbeam ;  as  are,  Mra^lius  rilfiis  Peri.,  also  on  beech;  Radulum 
Wtuu  Fr.,  also  on  beech ;  /'ezUa  c&mea  .FV.,  also  on  beech ;  Sticds 
if^uli  fV.,  Sphffi'ria  ai^Uacea  fV.,  8.  gistrina  Ft.  ;  8.  cuspid&ta  Fr^ 
also  on  beeco ;  B,  amce'na  Ifeet,  also  on  hazel .  "  '"  - 
cola  Schumn.,  on  the  leaves ;  ActlnocUdium 
rfaoddsporum  EAr,,  Ofdium  vir^ens  Li., 
Uthdo  Oirpini  Bern." 

C/tlrya  vtrgftncn.      2016.,    " 

A.  4  purpurea:"    "  When   grafted   on   a 

common  hazel,  it  imparts  its  colour  to  the 

leaves  of  the  stock. 
S024. 1.  9.,  after  fiill  stop,  add :   "  Haxel  nuts  are 

grown  in  such  quantities  in  the  cultivated 

r^on  of  Mount  Etna  (which  extends  to 

3300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the    sea),  that 

they  form  a  considerable  article  of  export 

from  Sicily,  especially  to  England.   (tVmjD. 

lo  the  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)" 
Ftm^  on  Ihe  Haxel.     8028.     Add  to  the  end  of 

the    paragrqih  :    "  The    following   addi- 
tional listluia  been  sent  to  us  by  1S&.  Berkeley 


pen.,  abo  on  skier ;  Periia  fissa  Fr.,  F.  boUni  Sattch  ;  P.  nilgari* 
Fr.,  also  on  bramble;  Phallus  caninut  Budt.,  Sptue'ris  unha  fV.,  S. 
Tenutilii  Fr.,  6.  leClcopis  i^V.,  S.  tiaen  Fr.,  8.  conjbncta  yeei,  S. 
umbiUcBta  J'eri . ;  8.  conglobkca  Fr.,  also  on  birch ;  8.  nibfitfa  fV. . 
8.  C6r>li  £<itn4,  and  S.  cilidfera  J^^  on  the  leaves;  A'DtUo* 
fulvi  Fr." 
C.  rottrita,  Hge  £030.,  add,  after  "  Boston : "  "  The  niita  are  lo  hard,  tlwl 
the]'  are  eaiJ  to  have  been  used  by  the  iDbabitanta  as  sIml" 
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"  TXr  onlif  Jimgi  Tound  on  plants  of 
thii  genuB  ore:  tjpfasria  mediuina  i^., 
and  S.  pupula  Fr. ;  the  Utter  bdng  found, 
alao,  oD  the  maple." 

ifALSAHA'CBjE. 

Uqai&tiAar  SfyraciSua.  2058.,  add  to 
the  paragraph  beaded  "Acddmli, 
pUerue;  ijc.  t"  "  The  follow- 
ing list  of  fungi  has  beeo  sent 
to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berke-  i 
ley  :  —  Thelfiphora  Styraclflua 
Sehwem. ;  Peziza  fliitimea  A.  et  S., 
also  on  apple  and  hornbeam ; 
Stictis  farinosB  Ft.  j  Sphai'Ha  car- 
p6phila  Feri.,  also  on  beech  mast ; 
S.  perforikta  Schwem.,  8.  Uqui- 
dimbaris  StAwtm.,  8.  petiolOrun) 
Schtean." 

AflBICA'CBS. 

TAytiea  Gale.     8057.,  add  to  first  pai»- 

mph  :  "  PCzitK  cilUns  Sdamd.  n 

fouiid  on  this  ipedes." 
Gnet4'ob£. 
^'phedra  americAna.     2062.,  add  to  lilt 

ot  Ejigraangi :  "  and  J%.  2539." 

Tiinit  baccita.     2074.  i.  9.  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  "  short  equal  but,"  read 
"  short  squat  but.' 
8001.,  add   to  paragraph  entitled  "  Acci- 
dmU,  Diunuet,  cj-c. : "     "  The  fol- 
lowing additional  list  of  fungi  has 
been  sent  to  ua  by  the  Rev.  M.  J, 
Berkeley  :  —  Thelfpbore  Chailletii  Fr.,  T,  areoUu  Fr.,  T.  sangiunea 
Ft.,  T.  odorata  Fr.,  Bphae'ria  dbpar  Fr.,  Phaddium  Tkxi  Ft." 
PkifU6dadu  Xiichomanoida.  SIOS.,  afler  the  name,  dele  "R.  Br.,  and." 

Coni'fbr£,    Sect.  ABiK'tms.. 
2106^  add,  before  Sect.  I. :  — 

"  Professor  Link,  in  a  very  able  article  On  Me  Genui  Pmiu,  and  iU  Earopeott 
Specif,  proposes  to  separate  the  eenera  Dinauara,  Cunninghamia,  and  Arau- 
caria  from   the  .^bi^tinie,  not  only  on   account  of  the  breadth  and  expan- 
sion   of  their  leaves,  but   from  their    containing    spiral  vessels   sufficiently 
large  to  be  easily  perceptible   in   the    leaves   produced  on  the  old  wood, 
(whereaij,  in  the  genera  Pinus  and  ^'biea,  the  spiral  veucia  are  *ery  small,  and, 
indeed,  only  perceptible  in  the  young  shoots,)  and  from  tbe  inverted  position 
of  the  female  blossoms.     This  new  family  he  proposes  to  call  Dammardcea." 
Pi'ntu.     215S.,  add    to  "Deicription;"  "Professor  Linic   agreea    with  Hir- 
bel  and  Schubert   (part   xv.  Almoin  du  Mm.,   and  part  iii.  Bull,  de 
la  Soc.  Phii.)  in  considering  the  genus  /'inua  to  belong  to  MonceV^ 
Monindria,  mstead  of  Monte'cia  Monadelphia,  where  it  was  placed  by 
linnteus ;  and  he  instances  Pinna  7^'da  as  affording  a  couvincing 
proof  of  the  correctDcas  of  this  class  ificaCion." 
P.  tytciitru.  2170.   1.  U.,  for  "  James,"  read  "John." 

I.  1.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  builder,"  read  "  timber  merchant." 
2183.   I.  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  wood,"  read  "  road." 
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Page  2184.   Before  "  ^to/tito,"  insert :  ^ 

**  Fungi.  We  have  recdved  the  following  list  from  the  Rer.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  who  remarks  that  the  species  given  here  as. belonging  to  Ptnus,  and 
also  those  stated  to  belong  to  ^^bies  (see  p.  2601.)  and  to  Picea  (see  p.  2602.) 
are  not  exclusively  confin^  to  these  genera.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  number 
occur  indifferently  on  all  pines  and  firs.-^ilg6ricu8  trichs*as  Pen,^  il.*deooni8 
Fr.^A.  margin^llus  Pert.y  A.  Mcteus  Pen.,  A,  chrysoph^^lhis  Fr^  A.  npineus  Fr^ 
A.  pfcreus,  Pert.^  A,  fldmmans  BaUch,  A,  astrag&linus  Fr. ;  A,  too-tomentosus 
JBatichf  ako  on  willow ;  A.  probosddeus  jFV*.,  Meridius  fDigax  J^.»  M.  vaster 
Tode^  M.  moll6scus  i<V.,  M.  himantidides  Fr,,  M.  porinoides  Fr^  M. 
squdlidus  JFV.,  Dsdalea  Pini  Fr,,  D.  heteromdrpha  Fr.,  Poljborus  gjUicbs 
Fr.,  P.  pes  c^prae  Fr,,  P.  destr6ctor  Fr.,  P.  stypticus  F^»,  P,  mollis  Fr., 
P.  tephroleikcus  Fr. ;  P.  alutaceus  Fr.^  also  on  beech ;  P.  pinioola  Fr.^  P. 
bombycinus  Fr. ;  P.  sanidsus  Fr,,  also  on  fir ;  P.  mikcidus  ifV.,  P.  reticules 
Nees,  JErydnum  mtoodon  Pers.^  H.  Pinastri  JFV.,  H.  alutiUseum  Fr.,  H.  6s- 
ciculare  A.  et  S.^  Trpex  paleikceus  JFV.,  I.  fusco-vioUU^eus  jFV.,  Thei^phora 
crispa  Pert.,  T.  bicolor  Sckrad.,  T.  l^ni  Schieich.^  T.  reticuUkta  Fr.,  T. 
olivacea  jFV.,  T.  viol^ens  Fr.,  T.  papill6sa  Fr^  T.  c^cea  Pen^  T.  m6llis 
Fr.,  T.  ochracea  Fr.,  T.  granuldsa  Pers.,  T.  seriMis  Fr^  T.  Ifvida  Fr., 
ClaviUia  pyxidata  Pers.,  C.  virgata  Fr.,  ^elv^lla  infiila  Sckaf. ;  Pahi 
tuber6sa  BuU.  b.,  on  cones ;  P.  rubricosa  Fr.,  amongst  leavea;  P.  byssiseda 
PV.,  P.  jvinicola  Rebent.,  P.  tendrrima  PV.,  P.  chionea  Fr.,  P.  abiona  Fr., 
P.  chrysdcoma  Btdl,,  P,  a(irea  Fr.,  Patellaria  piilla  JFV.,  Ascdboliis  ligniitilis 
A,  et  S,,  A.  denud&tus  Fr.,  Stlctis  hemisphse'rica  Fr. ;  Soldnia  fiucicuUtta  Pert., 
also  on  birch ;  Exidia jplthya  Fr,,  Dacrymyces  frag^drmiB  Fr.,  D.  tortus  F^., 
Pdchyma  Cbcot  Fr.,  Pyr^nium  lign&tile  Pr.,  Scler6tium  strobiUnom  Sckmm., 
8.  immersum  Fr. ;  S.  floccip^ndulum  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  8.  em^mns  Fr^  Thd6- 
bolus  siidans  Fr.,  Sphse'ria  lob^ta  Wormtk.,  S.  line^  A.etS.i  8.  ooUiculns 
Wormtk,,  on  P.  p)rffm»'a ;  8.  Pini  A.  et  S.,  8.  cl6pima  Fr.,  8.  dec6mbeo8 
Schm.,  8.  jDithy6phiTa  Schm.,  8.  chidnea  Fr,,  8.  vermicularis  Neet,  8.  pidotra 
Fr,,  8.  stilbum  Schm.,  8.  pulverul^ta  PV.,  8.  operculata  A.  et  S.,  S.  soda 
Neet,  Lophium  mytilindlum  Fr.,  L.  aggregatum  Fr.,  8phaeronenia  n&fum  Fr. ; 
S.  aciculare  Fr,,  also  oak;  8.  trunc4tum  Fr.,  also  on  nr ;  Cytispora  Pinastri 
PV.,  on  leaves ;  Dothidea  Pin^tri  JFV.,  Phacidium  jdI thyum  PV.,  P.  pulveru- 
Mntum  Schm,,  P*  Uicerum  PV.,  Hysterium  gr^hicum  PV.,  Lycdgala  pl6m- 
beum  JFV.,  Redcularia  versicolor  Fr. ;  Did&na  vdv&tum  PV.,.al8o  <m  alder; 
Didymium  rdfipes  PV.,  also  on  fir ;  PhjFsarum  Ptni  PV.,  P.  lAcea  Fr.,  P.  nigrum 
PV.,  Stemonids  ferru^nea  Ehrenb.,  8.  obl6n£a  PV.,  S.  papillata  Pert^  Dictjf- 
dium  spl^ndens  Schnid.,  D.  micropus  PV.,  Perichie*na  cont6rta  Fr.,  lAcea 
iexudaa  Pert.,  U,  minima  PV.,  Coni6sponim  olivlUseum,  on  boards  of  Pinus 
maritima;  C.  nigrum,  Is^a  monilioides  A.  et  S.,  Ceri^um  a(iream  Uk., 
Stilbum  byssis^um  Pert, ;  8.  pikbidum  Tode,  on  leaves ;  8.  pilif6nne  Pert., 
Myxdtriebum  r^rum  PV.,  M.  pdtulum  PV.,  8por6trichnm  tarbboiitiim  Fr., 
8.  vir^ens  Lk.,  8.  vitellinum  Lk,,  T^rubi  r^dis  PV." 
2185. 1.  36.,  for  **  8tretton  Parson^e,"  read  "  Stutton  Rectory.** 

1. 43.,  fUld  to  paragraph  :  ^  At  Thirkleby,  it  is  1 1  ft.  6  in.  in  drcumferenoe^ 

at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.'* 
P.  ^^wniBo.    2186.,  to  the  list  of  Synonymet,  add :  ''P.  hdmilia  Link  in 

Berl.  Abhand.,  1827,  p.  172.'* 
P.  p.  Miighus.    2187.,  add  to  "  Synm^fmet :**  '*  P.  pumflio  Link,  1.  c" 
2188. 1.  23.,  for ''  P.  s.  undnita,"  read  '*  P.  uncinlita.'' 
2189.,  add  to  "Other  Farietiet:''  ** Professor  Lmk  mentions  P.  rotundata, 

whidi,  from  the  description  he  gives  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  same  as 

the  P.  undnita  of  Captain  Cook.    (8ee  p.  2188. ;  and  CkK>k's  SkeUkes 

m  Spain,  m  p.  230.)" 
P.  Laiido.    2200.,  add  to  "  IdenMcaHon  :>*  <<  Link  m  Berl.  Abhand.,  p.  174." 
P.  auiA^taco.    2205.,  add  to  **SynMiymet:  "  "  P.  nigra  Link  Beri.  AhkamL, 

p.  173."    Under  the  wood-cut^  for  "  2005,''  read  -  2086." 
P.  Pwdjfcr     2213.,  add  to  **  Identification : "  "  Lmk  in  Beri.  Abhand.,  1827, 

P.  175." 
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P.  P.  Letnomkoa.  Page  2215.  line  12^  for  '<  2101./'  read  **  2103.  in  p.  2216." 

P.  halepSfuit,  2231.  Profesaor  LiiJe,  speaking  of  this  species,  says  that 
Lambert  has  given  a  good  figure  of  it;  but  that  he  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  cones  are  single,  as  they  are  never  less  than  two  or  three 
together  on  wild  trees.  (BerL  Abhand.^  p.  177.) 

P.  h,  mariima.  This  pine,  which  Link  calls  P.  maritima,  has,  he  states,  the 
cones  on  long  footstalks,  bent  downwards,  and  in  clusters  of  at  least 
two  or  three  together.  (/M.,  p.  177.) 

^.hruHa,  P^2234.  Professor  Link  describes  this  species  as  fonning  a  tree  as 
lofty  as  P.  Larf cio.  The  cones,  he  adds,  are 
not  sessile,  but  on  v^  short  footstalks,  a  little 
bent  downwards.  The  wing  of  the  seed  is 
from  6  to  8  lines  long,  sword-shaped,  narrow 
at  the  base,  but  widening  gradually  towards 
the  summit.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  voy  long 
slender  leaves,  and  nearly  smooth  cones ;  the 
points  of  the  scales  being  very  much  pressed 
in.  (/Wrf.,  p.  176.) 

F.van6bUu.  2243.1.45.  After  <<  The  buds  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  figure  appear  to  be  resmous,"  add : 
*<  and  are  nearly  smooth  (see  Jig,  2540.) ; " 
"  but,"  &c. 

P.  Llaoekasi.  2267.^  for  **  Otto,"  read  "  ScMede  et 
Deppe!*  as  the  authority  for  the  name.  In 
the  list  of  Engravings,  for  "our  JSgs,  2180.  and  2181.,"  read  "our 
J^s.  2177.  to  2179. ;"  and  add,  after  full  stop  :  "  The  cone,  seed,  and 
scale  are  from  specunens  kindly  sent  to  us  by  M .  Otto  of  Berlin." 

Abies,  2293.  Professor  Link,  in  1827,  divided  the  species  which  compose 
this  genus,  firom  Pinus  under  the  name  of  Picea,  the  Latin  for  the 
spruce  fir,  as  if  hies  is  for  the  silver  fir;  the  mistake  of  the  older 
botanists,  which  was  followed  by  Linnasus,  in  reversing  these  names, 
havi^  led  to  great  confusion. 

'*  'AiB  genus,"  Professor  Link  observes,  "  approaches  the  nearest 
to  that  of  Pinus,  and,  upon  close  inspection,  still  more  so  than  at  the 
first  glance.  For  instance,  if  the  leaves  that  stand  sin^y  are  examined 
minutely,  it  will  be  seen  that  several  of  them  have  their  surfiK^es  (ober- 
fiachen)  grown  together ;  and,  consequently^)  they  are  in  tufis,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  pine.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  upper  surface  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir;  biit  that  tfae 
leaves  present  only  tne  under  surfitce  on  both  sides,  as  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  them  with  the  leaves  of  the  pine.  The  seam  (fuge)  where 
the  leaves  are  joined  may  be  distinctly  seen :  it  forms  a  line  in  retifcf 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  spruce ;  which  is  never  the 
case  when  such  a  line  is  formed  by  the  midrib,  because  it  is  then  dther 
on  the  upper  .or  under  side.  Some  firs  have  two  leaves  grown 
together,  otners  four.  The  sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  not 
observable,  but  they  appear  to  have  grown  together  in  the  short  foot- 
stalk." 

A.  excelsa.  2293.,  add  to  ** Synonymes :"  ^  Picea  vulgkis  Unk  in  Berh 
Abhand.,  p.  180." 

2295.,  add  to  tne  paragn^h  headed  ** Other  Varieties:**  ^Phius  viminalis 
Alstnem,,  the  Huigetanne  of  Sweden,  with  long,  slender,  pendulous, 
leafless  twigs,  is  a  Idnd  frequently  found  in  spruce  fir  woods ;  but 
Link  considers  it  only  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce.  (BerL 
Abkand,,  p.  182.)  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  mentions  a  spruce  at  Hare- 
wood  House,  Yorkshire,  resembling  very  much  the  il.  ctenuifdlia,  or 
A,  e.  el^gans,  in  leaves  and  shoots.  'The  tree,'  His  Lordship  ob- 
serves, *  is  of  a  peculiar  habit  and  character.  It  is  about  40  ft.  high ; 
the  branches  are  all  slender,  and  point  upwards,  giving  the  tree  a 
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compact  and  conical  a{>pe*rwice.  The  bnucfaw  gnnr  tmA  froia  a 
sort  of  pratuberance  on  the  main  tnink  of  the  tree;  efpedally  the 
larger  and  lower  branches.  I  bare  never  observed  cmms.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  historj'  of  the  tree ;  but,  from  tta  poNtion,  it  is  probable 
that  it  waa  planted  at  the  saine  time  aa  those  in  its  nogbbourbood, 
aereral  of  which  are  common  spruce  mmI  silver  fir,  and  are  of  mach 
greater  size  i  perhaps  70  ft.  or  BO  ft.  h^.* 

"  The  specimens  sent  to  us  by  His  Lordship  were  coiuidaed  by  Hr. 
Frost  and  Hr.  Gordon,  who  have  attended  in  a  particubr  mmner  ta 
the  .^bictinie,  to  belong  to  A.  ilbc,  or  A.  nigra,  rather  than  to  tbe 
common  apnicc.  We  have  subsequeatl;  receiv«d  spaaoMBa  from 
Harewood  House,  which  we  have  distributed  anwv  the  nawymen, 
under  the  name of^.e.  strfcte.  Tlie  rardener  at  fbrewood  has ttefw 
observed  any  cones  on  the  tree  ;  wbia  iDduces  us  to  eonaider  it  a*  a 
kind  of  monstrositj,  like  the  last  varietj'  mendoned,  and  A.  e.  CUd- 
bra^iluna ;  the  species  being  prooa  to  produce  extiaordinarj  mietita 
of  this  kind." 
Page  2310.     Before  "  StatMa,"  introduce;  — 

"  Diteatei,  Fungi,  ^c.     In  the  Mugaxme  of  NatKrol  Bidety  is  a  ooinnu- 


nication  from  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  A.M., 

&om  Hhicfa   it   appear*  that  the  barnacles 

(Lepaa  onaltfera)  are  tbund  on  the  wood  of 

the  spruce  fir,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  oak. 

In  FelKiiary,  1834,  part  of  the  branch  of  a  • 

spruce  fir,  with  the  bark  on,  was  picked  up   ': 

in  Poole  Harbour,  completely  covered  witn 

barnacles.     In  fig.  8541.,  a  shows  a   por< 

tion  of  this  wood,  much  perforated  with 

the   Tbredo  ;    B,   the   Lime,   with   young 

individuals  growing  upon  the  older.  oiihowB 

the  animal  exposed  by  the  removal  of  tbe 

upper  lower  valve  i  o,  the  under  lower  valve;  i,  tbe  body  of  lobo,  that  of  eadi 

supporting  a.  pair  of  ciliated  tentacula  or  feet ;  c,  the  douUe  interior  tnbea. 

i>  showa  a  single  pak  of  ciliated  feet,  raunified ;  a,  one  of  the  two  itMog  joints 

below  the  bifurcation.     The  fir  branch  is  supposed  to  have  been  two  or  three 
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years  in  the  water,  as  the  wood  was  become  soft  and  pulpy ;  and  it  had  evi- 
dently been  perforated  by  the  ^Teredo  (as  some  shells  of  these  creatures  were 
found  in  the  thidcest  part  of  the  branch),  before  the  barnacles  took  possession 
of  it.  Barnacles  are  also  found  attached  to  other  kinds  of  wood,  {»rticularly 
to  logs  of  mahogany,  which  from  any  accident  have  become  adrift.  The 
fungi  on  the  ^H>ies  are :  ^g4ricus  adhae'rens  A,  et  S,,  A,  pristoldes  Fr. ;  A. 
iplachnoldes  Hornet  and  A,  p^rforens  Hcffm,^  on  the  leaves ;  A,  Albertlnt  Fr., 
A,  acerosus  Fr.,  Mer^lius  umbrbus  Fr,^  Pol^ponis  bore^lis  Fr.,  P.  iragilis 
Fr.,  P.  serialis  Fr.,  P.  stereoides  Ft,^  P.  hemoinm  Wahl.,  P.  odor&tus  Fr,^ 
P.  rdseus  jFV.,  P.  unhus  P^rr.,  P.  nol^us  Fr,^  Hfdnum  geladnosum  Scop, ; 
H.  coralloMes  Seep,,  also  on  beech ;  H.  miniktum  Schum,,  H.  bfcolor  A,  et  S,, 
H.  Ag^dhfi  Fr.,  rrpex  spathulatus  JFV.,  Thel^hora  conchata^.,  T.  abietina 
Pers,^  T.  umbrina  A,  et  S,,  T.  st^is  Fr,,  Ctavaria  apiculata  Fr,,  Cal6cera 
iurcata  Fr,y  Fezlza  oll^  Fr,y  P,  sulftirata  Fr,,  P,  pygroae'a  F>,,  P, 
caerulea  B^it,,  P.  pildsa  S<^um,y  P.  &cuum  Fr.,  P,  porioides  A,  et  S,,  P, 
lut^scens  A,  et  S. ;  P.  versifdrmis  Pen,,  and  P,  conigena  Pert,,  and 
b,,  on  cones ;  P.  resins  F^,,  P,  lipivdta  F^„  Sktes.  diftbrmis  F^,,  Bul- 
garia nigrita  Fr.,  Cenanglum  ferrugmosum  /V.,  Stfcds  chrysophe^  F)^,, 
Exfdia  sacch&rina  Fr,,  Sderdtium  cameum  Fr,,  Sphae'ria  iirnzd  Fr^  8. 
de  6rmis  Fr. ;  S.  strigdsa  Fr.,  also  on  pine ;  S.  resins  Fr, ;  8.  lapinea 
Fr,,  also,  but  smaller,  on  the  pine ;  Strigula  abietina  Fr,,  Phacfdium  Findstri 
Fr,,  P.  abi^num  Sckm,,  Hysterium  el^tinum  Pert.,  Actidium  hysterioldes  Fr,, 
Diderma  stellare  Schrad,,  D.  mini^tum  FU  Dan,,  Didf mium  tigrinum  Schrad,, 
Phf  sarum  fiilvum  Fr,,  Stemonltis  pundla  Fr,,  8.  physaroldes  A,  et  S,,  Die* 
tfmum  amblguum  Schrad,,  D.  microc&rpum  Schrad,,  D.  vendsum  Schrad,, 
Gribrikria  macrockrjptLSchraid.,  C.  fiilva  S&irad,,  C.  pyrif6rmis  .FV.;  C,  argillacea 
Pert,,  also  on  pine ;  C.  rubig^dsa  Pert,,  C.  purpurea  Fr,,  C.  intric4ta  Pr,^ 
C.  aurandaca  Fr.,  C.  ten^lla  jFV.,  Arc^ria  niktans  JFV.,  A.  umbrtna  Schum,, 
Trichia  ser6tina  Schrad. ;  Perichs'na  strobillna  Fr,,  also  on  pine;  P.  incam^ta 
Fr.,  lAcea  cylindrica  Fr.,  L,  fragif6rmis,  jFV.,  L,  variibilis  Schrad.,  Cfaatd- 
mium  pusillum  Fr.,  Apiospdrium  i4b)etis  Kt,,  Isaria  c61va  Fr,,  A'nthina  cano- 
fiisca  Fr.,  Cer^tium  porioides  A.  et  S,,  Stilbum  smaiiigdinum  A,  et  S.,  Spo- 
r6cybe  resins  jFV.** 
Page  2310.  line  42.,  insert,  before  "  In  Stirlingshire  : "  '^  At  Dupplin  Castle 

it  is  107  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter.** 
A'biet  SmUhikna.    2318. 1.  12.,  for  "  diameter,*'  read  "  circumference." 
A.  cephaldnica.    2325.    Throughout  the  whole  of  this  article,  for  "  General 

Napier,"  read  "  Maior-Oeneral  C.  J.  Napier." 
2328. 1. 18.,  after  "  Lady  Bunbury,"  add :  '*  who  was  then  residing  in  Devon- 
shire with  another  brother,  Major-General  G.  T.  Napier,  now  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
Picea.    2329.,  after  the  paragraph  heaaed  "  Detcr^ption^*  add :  — 

"  Remarkt,  In  addition  to  the  specific  differences  already  given  in  p.  2105.| 
Professor  Link  (who  calls  this  genus  ^'bies)  points  out  the  following  difier- 
ences  in  the  leaves,  between  it  and  the  Spruce  nr : — '  The  leaves  do  not  grow 
together,  but  are  single,  and  have  the  usual  form  of  single  leaves  ;  the  midrib 
being  only  visible  on  the  under  side,  and  the  upper  side  having  a  furrow  down 
Che  centre  of  the  leaf.  They  are  flat,  and  in  two  or  more  rows.  In  many 
species,  they  are  divided  at  the  point.  They  are  also  of  a  very  dark  green 
above,  and  have  generally  two  strips  of  white  on  the  under  side,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  spruce.'  {Abhand,,  &c,, 
p.  181.) 

"  The  Highland  Society,  in  their  list  of  premiums  for  1838,  of!er  a  medal 
for  the  best  account  of  the  disease  which  has  of  late  years  attacked  the  stem, 
larger  branches,  and  occasionally  the  twigs,  of  the  silver  fir,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  well-known  rot  of  the  larch  ;  with  su^estions  founded  on  expe- 
rience, K>r  checking  the  progress  of  the  malady,  or  for  preventing  it.  We  had 
not  before  heard  of  this  disease." 
Vfcea  pecBndia.    2332.  I.  24.  from  the  bottom,  add :  "  At  Studley  Park  is  a 
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and  of  the  hi 

P^e  2333.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Geogrt^j/:"  "  VroksMOI  Link 
obierres  that  tbia  Boedes  Dever  essentially  constitutes  a  wboie  fbrati 
but  is  always  foimd  mixed  with  the  spruce  fir,  aod  other  (pedes  of 
Abi^uxB.  (Ibid.,  p.  182.)" 

S3&7.  Add  to  "  AcadenU,  Biieeuet,  Jh-  ■* "  "  Thejmm  found  on  this  Vet*" 
are ;  ifydaum  H6U>i  Schnudt,  Thd^phora  Houge^tti  Ft.,  niiB 
Pices  Pen.,  P.  plthya  Pen.,  P.  rifaina,  Cenangjum  cUorelluin  Pr., 
Cyp6lla  dintalis  Fr,,  Snhseronema  acro^)£nnum  Ft:,  Hvstennm  aa- 
Tiaequium  Sec,  Anteniuria  fiinopbila  Neet, —  JU.  J.  B. 

Vicra  nligiota.  23+9.,  odd  to  "  JEngravmgi ; "  "  and  our  J!g.  2543,  fiom  the 
drawing,  of  the  natural  siie,  of  a  cone  of  this  spedea  in  the  Berlin 
herbariuiu,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  H.  Otto." 

Iwi/if  evropia'a.  8387.,  add  to  the  paragraph  beaded  "Qmtitr:"  "ff« 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  conjecture  by  the  editor  of  the  Qiiarfcr^ 
Jovrnai,  Henry  St^hens,  Esq.,  who  infomis  us  that  this  disease  » 
named  from  the  rising  of  the  bark  like  a  blister,  fallowed  by  a  co[NOia 
discharge  from  it  of  the  resinous  sap  of  the  tree;  the  whole  trte 
afterwards  becoming  short  and  dry,  like  a  cork.  Mr.  Stephens  sIm 
mentions  the  disease  described  in  p.  2387.,  by  Ur.  Munro,  as  rc- 
seabling  the  canker  in  ^>ple  trees,  and  says  it  '  appears  like  sa 
ichorous  ditdiarge  Around  the  setting  on  of  the  lower  btanchei,  in 
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consequence  of  which  the  branches  map  short  off  the  trunk.' 

H,  S.     Redbrae  Cottage,  Edmburgh,  March  2,  1838." 

L.  americdna,  Farietiet,  Pages  iMW.  and  B40I.,  substitute  the  sign  of  b 
deciduous  tree  for  that  of  an  CTcrgreen  one,  for  all  the  varieties, 

Cidrut  LAdta.    8413.   1.   14.   from  the  bottom, 
after  the  words  "  the  old  cedar  in  front  of 
Quenby  Hall,"  add ;  "see  our  _fig.  8544." 
Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  In  a 
letter  from  Evel^  to  Pepys,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  at  Tangier,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '  Mr.  Sheereswill  remember  the  poor   *  __  V  j, 
gardener,  if  he  h^pen  on  any  kernels  ot  fr'^^'^. 
seeds  of  such  trees  and  plants,  especially  ,' 
evergreens,  as  grow  about  those  pr«cincts.  ' 
Were  it  not  possible  to  discover  whether  UM 

any  of  those  citrine  trees  are  yet  to  be  found,  tliat  of  old  grew  about 
the  foote  of  Mount  Atlas,  not  far  from  Tingis  ?  Now,  for  that  some 
copies  in  Pliny  reade  cedria,  others  dtria,  'twould  be  enquired  what 
sort  of  cedar  (if  any)  grows  about  that  mountaine.'  (Mem.  laid  Corr. 
of  Paiyt,   y.       ""  "     ''  '    "      "^   ■    "^"      "'--   '-"    "" 

been  found  oi 

C.  Deodira.    S43I.,  add  t 

review  of  Moorcroft's  T^weli  v 

o  account  is  ^ven  of  the 
i  Captain  Johnstone,  in  August,  1S2T,  to  penetrate  the 
Himalaya  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  and  thence  to  llie  confines  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  They  traced  the  course  of  the  river  up  to  Jumno- 
tree.  Cursola,  a  small  village  in  the  very  heart  of  the  chasm,  is 
described  as  an  isolated  duster  of  about  85  houses,  9000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  three  or  four  small  temples,  having  excellent  roofs  of  carved  deo- 
dar wood.  The  glen  from  this  village  toJumnotreewas  rioomy,  and  the 
peaks  were  completely  hidden  bv  Ibrests  of  the  ^gantic  deodar.  The 
Brooang  Pass  was  only  accessible  over  a  bed  of  snow ;  and,  on  thdr 
descent  from  it  on  the  northern  ode,  they  measured  a  deodar  cedar, 
end  found  it  33  ft.  in  drcumference,  and  from  60  ft.  to  TO  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch.  (Quart.  Sev.,  vol.  Ixi.  No.  181.  p.  105.)  On  the 
'  ins  that  enclose  the  valleys  of  Kashmir,  Moorcroft  tells  ui,  are 
\e  forests  of  deodars;  the  timber  of  which  is  extensively  used  in 
their  temples,  mosques,  and  buildings  in  general.  Such,  says  Moor- 
croft, is  its  durability,  that  in  none  of  the  384  columns  of  the  great 
mosque  of  Jana  Huqid  was  there  anv  vestige  of  decay,  other  from 
exposure  or  insects,  although  they  had  been  erected  above  a  century 
and  a  half.  Most  of  the  bridges  are  of  this  timber  ;  and  some  pieces  in 
one  were  foiuid  very  little  decayed,  though  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  water  for  400  years.  (Ibid.,  p.  118.)" 

Arauedr^  exeilta,     S443.  1.  e.,'add,  after  frill  stop :   **  A  tree  at  Idienburg, 
near  Vienna,  Baron  Jacquin  informs  us,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  specimens  of  this  species  that  can  be  seen." 
1.  7.,  for  "  AnuiciriB  imbricila,"  read  "  Araucftria  exc^lsa." 

A.  Cmtaaghdmn.  S443.,  add  to  list  of  Sngnteiagi :  "  Our  fg.  8546.  shows 
the  female  cone,  and  a  sprig  bearii^  male  cones,  to  our  usual  scale; 
and  a  younc  male  cone,  the  point  of  a  shoot,  and  the  leaves  on  an  old 
branch,  of  tne  natural  vie." 

IMmmara  auttrdiit.  8449,  1.  54.,  for  "  In  1637,"  read  "la  December, 
1837." 
1.  56.,  after  "  a  pale  green  tince,"  add :  "  In  the  London  and  Edmbwvi 
Phiiotqphical  Magaane  for  March,  1838,  p.  840.,  is  an  article  on  '  the 
Kouri,  or  Cowdee,  Rean,  by  J.  Prideaux,  Member  of  the  Plymouth 
iDstitutioQ.'    In  this,  it  is  stated  that  some  cargoes  of  kouii  timber 
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had  arrived  at  PlTinouth,  for  the  uae  of  the  dockyard  ther«,  wb 
were  found  tiiUy  to  luatain  die  hi^  Teputation  the  wood  had  pn- 
viously  attained.  Mr.  Yate,  in  his  Atxtmnt  of  Ntm  Zealad,  Sc., 
describes  the  trveaaaflbrding  trunks  from  85  ft.  to  95rt  longwithoat* 
branch,  and  sometimes  12  ft.  in  diameter  ;  yielding  a  log  of  heart  timba 
II  ft.  in  diameter.  One  which  he  measured,  and  which  was  perlectJj 
lound,  was  40ft.  II  in.  in  circumference.  The  wood  has  the  ^ipw- 
ance  of  deal,  works  well  under  the  plane,  and  smells  strongly  of  renn. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  in  its  native  forests  i»  most  remark- 
able ;  the  small  size  and  great  number  of  its  leaves  ^ving  it  somewbit 
the  appearance  of  a  box  tree.  The  resin,  which  is  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  by  the  nail,  wss  found  by  Mr.  Prideaux  to  be  very  iDflamma- 
blc,  and  to  bum  away  with  a  clear  bright  flame,  but  not  to  dn^.  0" 
attempting  to  melt  it,  it  was  found  to  troth  and  swell,  giving  out  waur 
'c  (ril,  and  becoming  ttanspBrent,  but  not  liquid.     Afto" 
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cooling  it  was  transparent,  and  nearly  as  tough  and  hard  as  shell  lac. 
After  many  experiments,  Mr.  Prideaux  considers  that  the  kouri  resin 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  our  materials  for  alcoholic  varnishes. 
It  is  harder  and  more  free  from  colour  than  mastic,  quite  as  soluble, 
and  perhaps  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  price.  He  also  thinks  it  may 
by  used  as  a  gas-light.  It  was  tried  as  sealing-wax,  but  found  not  to 
^  adhere  to  the  paper.  (Ibid.,  p.  254.)" 

Cuprhna  Mempennrens.  Page  2466.  line  32.,  add :  '*  There  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  old  cypress  at  Stockton  House,  in  Wiltshire,  the  only  relic  of 
the  old  garden.  It  is  not  very  tall,  as  the  leading  shoot  was  broken 
by  wind  and  snow  many  years  ago  ;  and  it  terminates  in  several  spires. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  age ;  but  it  is  evidently  very  old, 
and  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen.  —  5. 
1.  44.,  add,  after  '*  Mount  Sion : "  "  A  tall  cypress,  an  American  traveller 
informs  us,  is  now  the  only  tree  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  stands  in  the 
caitre  of  a  valley,  high  up  the  mountain,  surrounded  bv  other  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Horeb.  The  cypress  was 
planted  by  the  monks,  more  than  100  years  ago :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  fence,  and  near  it  is  the  fountam  of  Elias,  which  the  prophet  is 
said  to  have  dug  with  hb  own  hands.  (Incidents  of  Travel  m  Mgypt, 
&c.,  as  quoted  in  the  AihewBum,  Aug.  26.)" 

2471.  1.  3.,  dele  '*  for  having  been  wound^  by  Francis  I.,  who  is  said  to 
have  struck  his  sword  into  it,  in  his  despair  at  losing  the  battle  of 
Pavia,*'  &c.  The  tree  struck  by  Francis  was  a  poplar ;  see  p.  2589. 
1.  7.,  add,  after  full  stop :  **  In  the  j^ear  1810,  this  remarkable  cypress  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  left  in  its  present  shattered  condition ;  but 
previously  to  that  time  it  had  a  handsome  well-propoortioned  head. 
At  the  height  of  19  ft.  from  the  ground  it  divides  mto  six  large  limbs. 
Its  roots  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  such  an  extraordinary  depth, 
that  when  a  well  was  dug  near  the  tree  some  years  ago,  they  were 
found  150  ft.  below  the  sunace  of  the  ground." 
1.  27.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  These  trees,  in  1838,  were  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay." 

2475.,  add,  before  **  StatitUct : "  — 

**  The   Fungi  on    the  cypress   are :  Pezlza  oipr^ssina  Battch,  Cyp^la 

Cupressi  Fr,,  Stachylldium  sceptrum  Corda,  —  M,  J,  J?." 

1.  32.,  add  to  '*  Statistics/'  before  **  In  France : "  '*  In  Scotland,  at  Biel, 
in  East  Lothian,  it  is  120  years  old,  41  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  with  a  trunk 
6  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground." 

Jmuperus.  2488.,  add  to  the  list  of  fungi :  '*  Ag/rium  cae'sium  JFV.,  SphaeVia 
Juniper!  Fr. ;  Hysterium  t6rtile  Schwein,,  on  J.  virgini^na ;  Podisoma 
Juniperi  virginiame  jFV.,  UrMo  Jiiniperi  Lk, ;  Gymnosporanglum  jabl- 
num  Fr.,  on  savine.  —  M.  J.  B.** 

2505.,  add,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :  — 
*'  J.  henispha^rica  Presl  grows  above  the  boundary  line  of  trees  on  Mount 

Etna,  as  high  as  7100ft. ;  as  does  Berberis  etnensis  Presl,  (Comp.  to  Bot. 

Mom. /u  92.)" 

AgSoe amencdna.  2529.,  add  to  the  paragraph  as  follows :  —  "In  the  year 
1837,  a  plant  of  this  species  ot  Agkve  flowered  at  Clowance,  in  Corn- 
wall, the  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  of  which  the  following 
account  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Symons :  — '  This 
plant,  of  which  JSg.  2546.  is  a  portrait  to  a  scale  of  1  ft.  to  4  in.,  by 
Mr.  Butg^,  jun.,  is  23  ft,  high.  Mr.  Rutger,  sen.,  my  predecessor, 
informs  me  that,  when  he  came  to  Clowance,  in  the  year  1800,  he 
found  the  plant  in  a  small  tub ;  and  that  about  the  year  1806  he 
turned  it  out,  and  planted  it  in  the  flower-garden,  on  the  site  where 
its  remains  still  stand.  For  many  years,  it  was  nearly  stationary, 
making  but  little  orogress  in  point  of  size ;  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  no  particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  preparation 
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of  soil,  as  the  object  of  planting  it  out  was  rather  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional room  in  the  green^nouse,  than  any  ulterior  view  with  respect 
to  its  flowering.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  plant  began  to  appear 
in  a  more  thnnng  state ;  and,  during  the  last  four  vears,  it  made 
rapid  advances  towards  maturity.  At  the  latter  end  of  last  June, 
when  the  flower<4tem  made  its  first  appearance,  the  plant  was 
7  ft.  2  in.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  8  in.  from  the 
ground  was  2  ft.  3  in. ;  and  the  leaves  7  ft.  Sin.  long,  13 in.  wide,  and 
from  5  in.  to  6  in.  thick  near  the  base ;  its  rapid  growth  during  the  last 
four  years  is,  most  likely,  o^ng  to  the  roots  having  penetrated  into 
a  subsoil  more  congenial  to  its  growth  than  the  soil  in  which  it 
was  planted.  Allowing  the  plant  to  be  about  25  years  old  when 
turned  out,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  about  56  vears  old  when  it 
flowered.  Its  site  was  in  the  flower-garden,  on  a  border  sloping  to  the 
south,  backed  with  a  fence  and  shrubbery  as  shown  in  tne  sketch, 
where  it  never  had  any  protection,  otherwise  than  by  being  screened 
fiY>m  the  north  by  the  shrubbery  behind. 

"  Indications  of  its  blossoming  appeared  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June,  when  I  perceived  that  the  central  leaves  were  bursting  open ; 
and,  being  gratified  at  the  idea  of  seeing  it  in  bloom,  I  was  determined 
to  particularly  observe  the  growth  of  the  flower-stem,  and  accordingly 
kept  a  daily  journal  of  its  progress.  During  the  first  10  or  12  days, 
it  grew  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  m  24  hours :  afterwards  its  daily  growth 
gradually  diminished ;  and,  when  approaching  its  extreme  height,  its 
progress  was  not  more  than  ^in.  during  the  above  period:  cloudy 
weather  or  a  fresh  breeze  invariably  retarded  its  growth.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  the  flower-stem  was  10  ft.  11  in.  high,  and  by  manv  it  was  at 
that  time  thought  to  resemble  a  gigantic  asparagus.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  its  height  was  16  ft. ;  and  from  that  period,  at  about  4fL  or  5  fL 
below  the  top,  lateral  buds  began  to  make  their  appearance,  which, 
as  the  stem  grew,  formed  the  peduncles  on  which  the  clusters  of 
flowers  expanded.  On  the  31st  of  July,  the  flower-stalk  was  19ft. 
high,  when  there  were  13  lateral  and  alternate  shoots  thrown  out. 
On  August  15.  there  were  22  peduncles  put  forth,  differinjg  in  length  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  the  lower  ones  measuring  2  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 
and  bearing  on  their  extremities  numerous  clusters  of  flower-buds ; 
these  subdividing,  and  giving  space  for  each  individual  flower,  and 
measuring  across  the  clusters  from  14  in.  to  Id  in.  At  this  period,  the 
height  of  the  stem  was  22  ft.  6  in.  On  the  7th  of  September,  the 
flower-stem  attained  its  extreme  height,  namelv,  25  ft. ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  peduncles  was  34,  besides  a  cluster  of  flower-buds  on  the  top 
of  the  stem.  The  first  flower-buds  began  to  expand  on  the  28th  of 
September,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  the  lowermost  clusters  were 
in  great  perfection.  The  flowers  on  the  whole  plant  were  carefully 
counted,  and  the  number  amounted  to  5088,  of  the  colour  of  sulphur, 
and  above  5  in.  in  length.  So  richly  were  the  flowers  charged  with  a 
juice  resembling  the  taste  of  honey,  that  it  dropp^  from  them  in 
abundance,  especially  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about 
12  o'clock  at  noon.  Bc^es  came  by  myriads,  and  feasted  themselves  on 
the  fast-flowing  fluid.  Observing  such  a  quantity  of  the  juice  falling 
on  the  ground,  I  put  vessels  beneath  to  receive  it  as  it  dropped  from 
the  flowers,  and  filled  six  soda-water  bottles  with  it.  After  being 
corked  and  rested  a  few  days,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent 
cordial ;  but  afber  a  while  it  fermented,  became  acid,  and  acquired  a 
fetid  smell. 

"  From  the  10th  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  stately 
appearance  of  the  plant,  with  its  gracefully  curved  branches  expancf- 
ing  like  candelabra,  and  sustaining  such  a  number  of  erect  blossoms  and 
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buds,  the  flowers  beautifully  succeeding  each  other,  pieacnted  to  the 
eye  a  spectacle  highly  grati^ii|.  The  upper  blossoms  were  in  per- 
fection 80  late  as  the  24th  of  December,  when,  a  firost  setting  in,  they 
were  nipped ;  thus  terminating  the  bcautjr  of  a  plant  that  wiU  long 
live  in  tne  recollection  of  its  numerous  nsiters,  the  number  of  which, 
of  all  ranks,  amounted  to  7517.  It  may  be  worthy  of  ranark,  that, 
as  the  flower-stalk  erew  and  the  flowers  expanded,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  became  flaccid  and  drooping,  and  are  now  rapidly  withering ; 
but  the  stalk  is  still  green,  and  will  take  several  months  to  get  dry. 

"  During  its  progress  towards  flowering,  in  order  to  secure  k  from  the 

wind  and  rain,  I  erected  over  it  a  temporary  covering  with  pit  li^ts, 

and  underneath  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  platform  12  ft.  vom  the  groimd, 

which  enabled  the  visiters  to  approach  the  lowermoet  flowers. — 

T,  Symont.    Clowance,  Feb.  \S3S, 

Plates.  Vol.  IV.  Dele  the  following,  as  being  varieties  distingniahed  by  colour, 

and,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  plates  which,  in  the  greater  number  of 

copies,  will  not  be  coloured  :  —  **  Magndha  grandifldra  femiginea  (2), 

!niia  europaeHi  gUiica  ( 16),  Tflia  europaeHi  rubra  ( 17^."     Dele  "  Lirio- 

d^ndron  Tulipifere  obtusfloba  (14),  as  being  a  variety  readily  undcN 

stood  from  description."     In  a  few  copies,  the  plates  of  T,  (e)  iUw, 

.  the  Hungarian  Lime,  are  named  T,  argtetea;  and  Z\  americanait 

named  T,  dlba.    A^cer  obtusatum,  in  a  few  copies,  is  named  A.  hybri- 

dum.    Though  botanists,  are  well  acquainted  with  these  synonymes, 

we  have  jud^  it  advisable  to  name  them  here,  for  the  sake  of  the 

general  reader,  and  to  enable  the  binder  to  arraqge  the  plates  ptoperiy. 
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ERRATA  IK  COMTEMTS. 

Fige zix.  lines.,  for  " BUbertMuun,"  read  <*Bie- 
beftaam.** 
13.  for**  VaHetiet,  fn9^**TmA  •«  VarieHei,  S78." 
SB.  liriodtodron*  for   **  Biebeibaum,**    reid 
«  TuUpeextMum.** 
XX.  L  87.,  for  "  SSS,**  r«Ml  "  894," 
39.  for  "29^"  read"  895.- 
16.  BerberiMj  for  "  898,"  re«!  "  899." 
XXL  1. 88.   Ifahdnio,  for  **  Atb  Berry,**  read 

"Ash  Berberry." 
xxiT.LSl.  PtttAfpomm,  for  «<538.*'read  "SSBL** 
&  JfalHcea,  for  "  3K,'*  read  **  3ea'* 
6.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  69S^**  read  *<3GS.'* 
xxtU.  I  1.,  for  ••  LIndl.,**  read  "  Juas.** 
13.  TflU  americAna,  for  •«  378,"  read  "  373.- 
81..  after  "  Uxifldra,"  insert  "  pL  81.** 
43.,  for  <•  176."  re«l  "376." 
zxlx.  L  38.  Hypericum,  for  **3aB,*'  read «39&*' 

1.,  for  "age/*  read  "398.** 
xxxiT.  t  IS.  Xanthdxylum,  for  «*  pL  6L,**  reid 

••pL  5&** 
xxxT.  t  41.    ftiAnymiu  latifoUua,  for   "fig. 
661.'*  read  "flg.  166." 
15l  £.  echiniitua,  add  *'  flg.  170.** 
8.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  501.'*  read  **504." 
xxxWL  L  14.  PrlBM  vtrtidllfctiu,  for  **mS^** 
read  "681.** 
83.,  for  "  C  19t,"  Te«i  "  flg.  198.**  __ 

41.  Zfiyphns  vidgkria.  foP'  384,'*  read  "  fiSSi** 
13.  Palltoiia,  fcP*  S88,"  rewl  "  587.'* 
xxxTiiL  I  4L,  for  "  295,**  read  «  535.'* 
41.  for  "  m*  read  "  SS5." 
47.,  fot**  533."  read"  536.- 
la  il.  FringuU,  for  ••539,'*  read  "Sarr.** 
54.  Cean6thus  americ^nus,  Inaert  "  flg."  before 
"SI*." 
xH.  1.  S7.  ftArtium  /foiceum.  for  "  575,**  read 

"576." 
sm.  1. 1.  OenMa  radUkta,  for  "519,"  read  " 57a** 
4&  G.  aphflla,  for"5d,"  read  <>SB8.** 


Page  XIT.L43L  6.  dinia,  for  *  flM."  «•*"«. 
41.  for  ••  fig.  336k'*  read  "  %t  30aL"  ^^ . 
xItL  1. 48.  Cbiatea  mMia,  for^*635,-  read  "esi" 
xWHL  I.  56.  Ousidtt.  tor  "660,"  read  "  e»''  , 
UL  tia  from  the  bottom,  for  "  708;**  leid  "TR* 
Ut.  L  88.,  tor  "725"  read  "787. 


md 


IxlT.  I  la  ftxMa'tbe  bottom,  dde  "Stomrv^M. 

UvUL  L  88.  from  the  bottom,  for  "983,"  n 
1" 

I4w  from  the  bottom,  for  •«B60L**  naA^V^* 
L  1&  5axiftAgcv,for  "S947*  frnd'Oi'* 


988.** 

IXXl.l.l4wl 

IXXXT.  L  1«*  ..-..^»-.««,  ...       »^.     . 

Ixxxvl.  1.  la.  tor  •  1018.*'  read  « 1011" 
Ixxxlv.  L  8L  ftmn  cb«  bottom,  for  "  1131,"  (w 

"  1131" 
xdx.  1 14.  from  the  boCtoa^  for  "US"  ><■< 

"1256L** 
c.L4.,ftr"1364»"read"1961**  ._ 

cL  1.  tt.,   after  "Barbery  Boxthen,"  !»«< 
"flg.  1109.  1870.** 

17.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  1115,"  read  "  1111 
For  •*  Crabdwikio,"  rfad  "  Orab6wAJa."     _  . 
ca  L  a  from  the  bottom,  for  "AaMlf  ^ 

read  "SalfdfaU" 

cxxlL  L  30.,  for  "  1509.**  read  "  1641" , 

cxxiiL  L  8a  from  the  bottoi^  for  "168,"  tmA 

"1689i" 
cxxv.  L  18L,  for  "  flg.  ISeO.*' foad  "  flg.  U6a" 


ERRATA. IN  SUFPLEMKNT 

Page 8548.  line  Sa.  inaert  "and *>  after  ** 
8Sffi.  1.  4.,  dele  "  Jackabnia  joopikrU  Om*/* 
8585.  L  3.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  flg.  '** 

read" flg.  85B5w** 
858&  L  IS,  la.  for  "  a  ihova  &  iilgni.*^ 

read  *'* thowt  3L  iilgra*  and «  &  ' 
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APPENDIX   I. 

SPECIMEN  OF  ''RETURN  PAPERS*'  CIRCULATED  IN  1834  AND  1835;  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTH  AMERICA,  IN  ENGLISH;  IN  FRANCE  AND 
RUSSIA,  IN  FRENCH;  IN  ITALY,  IN  ITALIAN;  AND  IN  GBRMA5Y,  DEN- 
MARK,  SWEDEN,   ETO^   IN   GERMAN. 

One  large  foUo  sheet  contained  the  Name$  pf  aUihe  principal  Genera^  unth  blanks  under 
each  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Ligneous  Species  which  each  Genus  contains. 


ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM; 

OE, 

THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  THAT  ENDURE  THE  OPEN  AIR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND, 

nOroUALLT  AKD  BOTAmCAUY  DBUHSATSD,  AKD  ICISimnCALLT  AKD  FOPOLAKLT  DBICSUBD. 


Bt  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.8.,  *c. 

Thb  n^ure  of  the  Arboretmm  BrilmaUeum  is  dewribed  In  the  adTertiiement  on'the  Uit  page  of  this  sheet ; 
and  In  the  Gardener'*  MagoMinetor  Deeember.  1834.  Theotject  of  this  Return  Paper  is,  to  procure  Notices 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  whetnor  old  or  young,  indigenous  or  foreign,  hardy  or  half-hardy,  of  all  the  kinds  men- 
tioned below,  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  Pn^rietor,  Amateur,  Nurseryman,  Gardener,  or  Forester,  who  may  recaTe  this  P^^.  will  greatly 
terre  the  cause  of  Arboriculture,  If  he  will  fill  op  with  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  such  species  of  the 
genera  ennmerated  as  may  be  on  his  property,  within  the  range  of  his  obs^ation,  or  under  his  care.  The 
objects  are:  1.  To  show  the  diflbrent  oegnees  of  progress  which  trees  make  in  different  localities  and  climates, 
and  in  dillbrent  soils  and  sltvations  i  i.  To  record  cbe  Arboretums,  and  also  the  smaUer  Collections  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  that  have  been  made  in  different  places  ;  and,  3.  To  notice  Specimens  remarkable  for  their  bulk, 
age,  beauty,  singularltiy.  or  peculiarity  of  form ;  or,  in  the  case  of  very  young  trees,  for  thelrrapldity  of  growth. 

It  Is  requested  that  this  sheet,  when  filled  up,  may  be  returned  to  the  miderslgned,  at  Messrs.  Xongman*s, 
39.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  at  the  earliest  conTcmence  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

J.  C.  LOCIK)]!. 
Londomt29bv.  I93ii  Ka!y,1635s  aMd  JuJjy,  1835. 


SpecUU:  MaaiM. 


HagndUs. 


Lirlod^ndroD. 

nua. 


/^Der. 


J«MMle 


ShaMortlM 

Hwd:  M, 

wbetlMr 

rmuMl,  oval, 
compact, 
saw,  Mf|U' 

Ur,  -at  Ir«> 
gvlar. 


SeUj 
wlwlhi 


|Mfcd,ariMt 


tun;  and 

whcdicr 

mcttUoK 

dry. 


SUaatfon 


Nam*  of  the 


thcTntgrawK 
and  B4inarka 

Minaaawunt, 


8  F  S 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  ITALY. 


APPENDIX  II. 

LIST   OF   TREES   AND   SHRUBS  IVDIGBNOUS   TO^  OR  CULTIVATED  IV,  ITALY, 
WITH   THEIR   SYSTEMATIC   AND   POPULAR   ITALIAN   NAMES. 

Communicated  hy  Signor  Ghueppe  ManMy  of  the  AdmmuiraHon  of  the  Imperial  aad 

Royal  Gardens  at  Monza,  m  hoimbardy. 


CUmads 
FlimmnU 


Vltflba 


VI6rDa 
cylindriea 

fldrida 
Vitlc€UA 


crlipa 
balrfrim 


nifdum 

MagnUia 

gnuidiSbn 

glalSca 

coospieoa 
LIrlodfodroa    - 

Talipifen     - 

AnonioeeB. 


triloba 

MtwuipermtLotct. 
Cdeculni 
carolUma 


Clematlde  o  Clematite. 
ClematUe  odoroMuFlainmola, 

FlammoU,  Vitalba  vltSodo. 

Vitalba  picoola,  Viticcia 
Vitalba,  Qematide,  Vlte  blan- 

ca,  Vitalba  oomime,  Fior  di 

minue*  Vioma. 
Vitalba  TionuL 
Vitalba  dai  flori  limgU. 
Vitalba  dalle  foglie  cordate. 
ViticelU  dal  fiori  grandL 
ViticeUa,  Vitalba  paTonassa, 

Vltalblxio,  Clematideaasar- 

Clematlde  dai  flori  creipati. 
Vitalba  diMaooe. 


BadJanao  Badlano. 
Anldo  itellato  o  rtellare,  Ba- 
dlana,  FlnoccMo  dellaChina. 


Magnolia. 

Magnolia,  ToUpano. 
Albero  di  castoro. 
Magnolia  dai  flori  di  glgUo. 
Llnodeodio. 
Tuliplera,  TuUpifero. 

.  Aflimlna. 
>  Annona. 


Yulgftris 


asp^rmt 

Caf»pan'<igce<g. 

Oipparif 
■pinbaa 

CittaceiB* 
▼fllteoa 

crMciu   - 
MlTiafbUos 

monapelifaula 


lndanUbnu 


mlgire 
apeonlnim  •• 

Carjfi^phj^laeem, 
DUnthus 

C«7oph^as 


flibtecut 
•Trtacus 

TUUieea. 

rriia  - 

europcHi 

Camd&iK. 

nia      - 
▼iridii 
Bokim      ' 


Eliantemo* 
Ertia  bottonctoa 


Fior  dl 

Viola,  VioU  CO. 
mane,  Viola  di  dniiM  fo^bf, 
l^ola     nroftnata,     Vtola 
ipla,VioliiiB^ 


Cocodlo. 

Oalla  di  Leranle  ? 


Berbero. 

Berberl,  Berberi  ordinarlo, 
Berbero,  Cresptno,  Spina 
adda,  Spino  rinetto,  Spina 
lanta,  Oniacanta. 

Berbero  MDsa  aemi. 


C^ipero. 
Cappero,  Capparo. 


CItto. 

Otto  maachioi. 

Citti,   Cirto.   caito  bumgUo, 

CtitoroMo. 
Ladano,    Ladano  di    Barba, 

Gomma  Ladano. 
Ciftofeminina,Brentlne,  Soor- 

nabecco,    Spaua  berrette, 

Muocoli. 
Brenttne,    Imbrentino,    Im- 

brentine,  Muicbio,  Mottio, 

Piidacane,      Bimbrentine, 

Fignamica,  Fignamioone. 
Ladano,   Ladano  di   Porto- 

gdlo. 


HyperieaeetB, 
flyp^ricmn.    - 

calycinum 
ibkdroHB'inum    - 
ftsrirnlitum 

ActToettBm 

•picitam 
itriktam 
platanbldea 


laocbArinum 
Paebdo-Plitaniu 


IMaeo. 

CbeCxnta.  Ketmia,  Ibtee. 


TIgUa. 
TIjriia^TIlia,  Tl^Sa 


T«. 

T^  The,  The 

T^The,  The  Bii,  The  Boe, 
The  Congo,  The  Congo  or- 
dinario.  The  hykn.  TIm 
nero,  The  puro.  The  pd- 
Tere  da  ■mnfadooe.  The 
•euro. 


Iperioo. 
Aidrat. 


O'palaa 


Opdlifi^liUBI 

eriocirpom 


Acero. 
Acerodi 
Aoero 
Aoerorlocio^ ', 

Flatanarla.Pted\ 

no  manlorauPlAtaDo  di  V«r- 

▼egia,  SJonnof  o , 
Aoerodel' 

cberoa<K 
Acero  Fko,  Acero  Skonere, 

Acerotiguo,  Loppo,  FUia- 

no  " ' 

Teetnoddo* 

dimootagna, 
>  Acero,  Loppo. 
•  Lepkeoie 

wtmo  Galhml,  e 

mrm^de  km  a  mmmeMVapft. 

Ploppo.  ChicmKK  Staeaia. 

Fertucchio,  Ftotaochte,  Al- 
bero da  vlte. 
■  Acero  di  Spegna,  Aeeco  df 

rotto. 

'  Acero  ootODoao,  Aoero  taimc^ 

Aoero  ipognoeo,  Aoero  i» 

Virginia. 


Jolo,  Aoero  ploeolOk 
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NegfStmdo 
AaxlnllbUam 


JEseMeem. 
.jPiculus 

Hippoc£ttanum 

VkHm 

rilbn 

macrottitehya 
SapinddcttB, 

panlcollLU 

'Mdideem, 
IfUia 


Vitdeta, 

ntif   . 

Tinffera       • 
JLabrtifca 


ladoidsa 


Amjpeldpsli 
Aedericea 
bipinnikU    - 

Mellinthas       - 
minor  J 

ilQta 

graTtoleni     - 

XaiitAary2den». 
XABtb6x]iain     - 

A-axInettm    - 
/>cll«a     - 

trifoHlta       - 
AOdntfU 

glandulbta     • 

Coridcem^ 
CotikrUi 

fnjrtlfdlla 

Staphtfledce<B, 
Sttpbylte 
^pfauaftta 

^u^nymuf 

earopftHu      • 


verroedfUf   • 
latifMini 


ItaHnNi 

Negundo. 

Aoero  americano,  Aoero  dalla 

Virginia,  Acero  a  fogUa  di 

Frauino,  Nlgundo. 

Ippocaitano. 

Marrone  d'india,  Castagnaca- 

▼aUina,  Ippocaataao. 
Pavia. 

Marrone  di  Paw,  Pavia. 
Marrone  d*  India  giallo,  Paria 

glalla. 
Paria  bianca. 


Colreuterla. 
Cdlreateria. 


•  MeUa. 

■  Albero  de'  Fatemoatri  di  San 
Domenico,  Pasiensa,  Aie- 
darach,  SeocomonH  Sicomo- 
ro,  Sicomoro  fUio,  Zaccheo, 
Aaarac,  Aaabrach,  Asede- 
rach. 

Vlte. 

VTa,  VIsna,  Vlte,  Vlte  domei. 
tica,  Vite  da  Vino. 

Abrostine,  Abroftino,  Abroa- 
tolo,  AbroBtolo  forte,  Abroa- 
tolo  Balyafeico,  Abnuchi,  Co- 
lore, Lambruica.  Rayinuti- 
00,  Rayinuto,  tJya  abroa- 
tine,  Uva  abroatine  forte, 
Uva  abrotine,  Uva  la- 
bruMa,  UTa  lambruica, 
Vva  Raveruatlo,  Vva  Rave- 
rusto  forte,  Uva  salratica, 
Uva  aampina,  Tinta,  Uvia- 
lolo,  Vlte  salTatica. 

Uva  e  Vlte  d*  Effitto,  Ura  e 
Vite  di  GeruMlenime,  Uva 
e  Vlte  Spagnola,  Uva  e  Vite 
maravigiia. 

AxnpeloMide. 

Vite  del  Canada. 

Vite  della  Carolina  a  foglie  di 
preaiemolo. 


ilex    - 

JqnlfMium    - 


oiAca 
CastUte 
▼omitbria    - 

'Rhamndcea, 
Zlayphus 
Idtui 
▼uigirif 

Palltirui 
aculeltoa 


Ailmnoi 
iUatimoi 


cath&rtiau 


infectdrloi     • 

aaxItiliB 
oleoidea 

periidtbUoi  Seri. 
alplnus 

dmflui 


pumUui 
Fringula 


Mellanto. 
Mellanto. 


Ruta. 
Ruta. 


Santoisllo. 

Fraasino  iptnoao. 

Ptelea. 

Ptelea. 

Allanto. 

Albero  di  Paradlao,  Allanto. 


Corlarla. 
Corlaria. 


Stafflea. 

Lacrlme  di  Giobbe,  Kaaomoi- 

ao,  Fiftacchio  fUao,  Plitac- 

diio  aalTatlco. 

ETonlmo. 

Berette  da  prete,   Coralllni, 

Evonlmo,  Fusafloiine,  Fusa- 

no,  Fusarlo,  Foiaria  apen- 

nina,     Rulstlco     salTatico. 

Tctragonla.  8p6x\ixaa 

Fuiaria  verrucosa.  Jdnceum 

Fasaria  magglore. 

8 


Osan^thus 
amerl(Anus    - 

Arlitotttto      - 
Mdcqui      - 

Anaeardieieem* 
PlitAda 
▼dra 
trifblia 
21ereblntbua 

XentfiGua 


ilhds 

CtHinui 

C6tlnuB  fibre  fibo 
typbtna 

Coriiria       - 
Toxicodendron 

▼6mlx 
fthlnua 
M6Ue 


LeguminbMB. 
ITlex 

europK^     . 


-  Dice. 

-  Agrlfolio  o  AgrifogUo,  ARoro 

aplnoso,  Leccio  aplnoio, 
AouifogUo,  Pixalcatopo,  Fn- 
gnltopo  magglore. 

-  AgrifogUo  a  ft^e  di  qnerda. 

-  Cauine. 

-  Tlieamerlcano,Peragtta,Ana- 

lachina. 

-  Oluggiola 

•  Loto,  Zixsolo  aalratlco. 

-  Oluggiolo,  Ziaaolo,  Giugoola. 
,  Zusaola.  -»i»-— • 

-  Palioro. 

-  Gluggolo  aalTatico,  Marmca, 

Bfamica  nera,  PaUoro, 
Piattlni,  Plauatrlnl,  Ramno 
paliuro,  Soldlno,  Spina  gia- 
daica.  Spina  Marruca,  Spi- 
no  gatto. 

-  Ramno. 

-  AlatemA,Alatemo,AlnoneTo, 

Ratro,  Retro,  Llntema,  Lin- 
terao,  Legno  piuxo,  Putine. 

-  Ramno     catarnoo,      Ranno, 

Spin  cenino  ma^oglore.  Spin 
cerbino.  Spin  merlo,  Spin 
querdno. 

•  Grana  d'AWgnone,  Spin  o«r- 

▼Ino. 

•  Lido  italiano. 

•  Lido  oUyaatreUo. 
Lido  perdchlno. 

•  Ranno  alpino,  Alno  nero  al- 

plno. 

•  Ranno  apaccasassl. 

-  Alno  nero,  Frangola,  Fran- 

gula,  Putine,  Spin  cenrino 
minore. 
Ceanoto. 
'  Ceanoto. 


Arlstotella. 
Maqui. 


PlstaochlA. 

natacchio,  Piatacchio  veide. 

Platacehio,  Piitacchlo  gallo. 

TereUnto,  Como  capra,  Le- 
gno di  Terebinto. 
'  Corao  capra,  Dentlaco.  Dei^ 
tiichlo.  Lentijco,  Lentla- 
cbio,  Maitice,  Mastico,  Maa- 
trlce,  Sondro,  Sonnolo,  Sti- 
rochl,  Veraure  da  Ikr  feat*. 

Rb. 

Cotino,  Rom,  Ruoao,  SooCa- 
no. 

Capecchlo. 

Sommaooo  pelotoi  Sorbo  aal- 
▼atlco. 

Sommacco.  Rhb. 

Albero  del  Telono,  Tosal09- 
dendro. 

Albero  della  Temioe. 

Schlno. 

Albero  del  pepe,  Falio  pepe, 
Lentiaco  del  Pertt,  Molie, 
Molle  Indlano,  Pepe  Iklso, 
Pepe  molle,  Schlno,  Tere- 
binto della  China. 


URce. 

Glnestra  fplnoaa,  GineatroiM, 

Glnestrone  d'Olanda,    Gl- 

nestrone     iplnoao»    Spala- 

trone,  Spinoraaao. 
Sparxlo. 
Gineitra,  Cenartu,  Oteettra 

di  Spagna. 
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OenliUt 
c4Bdlcaiu 
goraUknlca     •• 
tlncttnla     • 


fl6rida 

CftitUM 

Labtimnm 


alpUuu 


ntgricaiu 
l^nisUefbllus 

«copirliu 


Amdrpha 
frutic&ca 

ILohtnia 

▼iscbM 

hlfpida 

CaragAna 


agai 
uroo 


aroor^icens 

ColOtea 
arbor^toou 


ifn 


agfrli 
to^tidi 


^Btr&galui 

TVagadLntha 
CoroQiUa 

E'merai 

lledlcAgo 

arbdrea 
Gledlttchto 

trladLnthoB    - 

triac&nthoB  intoaia 

OtnU 

5iliqu£itrum 

Cerattola 
fiUlqua     .  - 


^c^la  *• 

JtOibriuin 


fanaiilna 

RoadoMV. 

Jmfgdalus 
nuia 
orlentilli     * 

pikmila 


lUllaaNiMi: 

GInestra. 

Gkiettra  pelou. 

Bulimacola  di  botGO* 

Baccellina,  Braglia,  CerretU, 
Cotarla,  Qloettra,  Ginestra 
•alvatica,  Ginestrella,  Gi- 
neitrlaa,  GSnestrola,  Glnes- 
trassa,  Gtiado  bastardo 
Gtiado  salvatioo. 

Stecchi. 

CitiM. 

Abornlallo,  Anagiri  mino- 
re,  Avornello,  Avornlello, 
Avorno,  BoroieUo  Ben- 
doU,  ClondoUno,  Eghelo, 
Ha^gio  ciondollno,  Majella, 
UA)o  Labumo,  Libamo, 
BbaDo  falso. 
Anagiri  minora,  Anaglrl  pri- 
me, Avomiello,  Maggio 
dondolo. 

.  Maggio,  Citiso  ipigato. 

•  Citiso    ginestrino,     Bii^ello, 

Trifogiio  da'  glaitUnierl. 
Amaracciole,  Gmestra  da  grar 
nate,  Ginestra  de*  carbonal, 
Scomabecco. 

•  Amorfa. 

Indaco  bastardo,  Barba  di  Gio- 
▼e,  Amorosat  Smorfia. 

•  Robinia. 

•  Acacia,  Falia  Acada,  Pieoda- 

cacia,  Robinia. 

-  Robinia  di  flor  roMO,  Robinia 

rossa. 
Robinia  di  flor  roiso,  Robinia 
jpelosa,  Robinia  rosea. 

-  Caragana. 

•  Caragana,   Caragana  di    Si- 

beria. 

•  Colutea. 

•  Colutea,  Erba  yetsicaria.  Sen- 

na de*  poverl.  Senna  falsa, 
Senna  nottrale,  MMgiorana, 
FmscoU  del  BosioU. 

•  Anagiride. 

•  Anafiri,  Anglrlde,   Fagiuolo 

deila  Madonna,  Fava  lupina, 
Fava  Inversa,  Olifo  della 
Madonna,  Putlne,  Faico- 
Uria? 

-  Astragalo. 
.  Dragante,  Dlagrante. 

-  Coronllla. 

-  Emroero,  Ginestra  di  bosco, 
Maggio  piccolo. 

-  Medica. 

-  Cltlso. 

-  Gleditsla. 

-  Acacia  splnosa,  Gleditsla  spi- 
nosa,  Fava  amerlcana. 

FalM  gaggla.  Acacia  Inenne, 
GlediUia. 

Cerci. 

Albero  di  Olnda,  Albero  di 
Gludea,  SlUquastro. 

Ceronia. 

Carate,  Caroba,  Carobe,  Ca- 
robole,  Carube,  Carruba, 
Csrrubio,  Carrubo,  Goai- 
nella,  Slllqua,  SiUqua  dolce, 
Baccelli  gred,BaGcelU  dolcL 

Acacia. 

Gaggia  arborea,  Albero  della 
seta,  Gaggia  di  Costaotino- 
poll,  Jullbrissin,  Jullm- 
nrlssln. 

Gaagia,  Gaggia  odorosa,  Gag- 
ipo. 


Mandorlo. 

Peschino  della  China. 
Mandorlo  argenteo. 
Mandorlo,  BCandolo  (e  il  frutto 

Mandorla). 
Mandorlo  dopplo. 


SyMaaatlc  If ams. 
P^ralea 

▼ulglkria       •         .  Feieo(e  U  frutto FMca,  Pnn 

doracfaie   a    Peaa    sphxa- 
tofa). 
WVU         -  -  Peeoo  nooe. 

IseNIa,    the     free-  Fesca  noce  cite  fpioca. 
stone  nectarine 

Pesca  nooe  die  DOB  tploca. 


laiMs.  the  cling- 
■tone  nectarine 
ilnnenlaca;. 
Tulg^iria 


Ar- 


fruBC 


3U- 


Armeniaca. 
Albloocco.    All 
mdlini.   Peace' 

Miliaoo.  Umiliaoo  CU 
^  Alblcocca). 
Pmno. 

Prugno*  Prugnoks  Prn&eijo. 
PnmocoD  frutti  oerUPruao 
•alTatlcOfSpliio  nero,  Sq«ik) 
o  Soslna  di  maccUa,  Sasiai 

prugnola,  Vepro. 
Prono.  SaataK>,Saaino< 

tfco  (11  frutto  Sodna). 
Cll^o.         ^ 
Ciregiolo,  Clriegiolo. 
CUiegio.  Ciriegio.  " 
Cirlcik>lo.  Ciregiolo. 
Legno  o  Albero  dl 

(&,   ClUegio 

lebo. 
Ciliegf  o  ramoM 
lauro,  Laiire  dl  Ti 

Lanro  regto, 
Splrea. 
ETonfanodel 
Roto. 
AmpomeUe,   Frambo, 

pone,  Laaapiooe,  Bvre  icec 
Rmo,  Rogo  di  macchia.  VLo^:., 

Roto  montano. 
Rogodi  fior  bianco. 
Rogo  del  CaaadA. 
Rosa. 
Rosa  d!  maodhia,  ttuwIHi  £ 

maochia,  Roto 
Rosa  dl  maochia.  Re 

masditna    aalTadck.    Soa 

lustra,  RoaeOine  di  manrbi*. 

RoselHne  de'  praii,  K9*« 

csnlBo. 
Rota  a  bottoni,  Boaa  dieecse 

fbgUe. 
Roaadi  marrtila,  Batilliae^ 

macchia,  Rorocaaiao. 
Roea  ^lalla,  Roea  di 
Rosa  ai  doe  colori. 
Rosa  comuoe, 

Roaa  mlstlca. 
ginicaciljcefalidso  Rosa  la  calico. 


Primus 
•plnftia 


domiitlea 

C^rasos 

Tulflftrii 
<%ina«c^raiai 
Makdieh     - 


PMui 
Lauroc€rasui 

Spins'^ 

opuliflUia 
iSQbus 

IdsSis 

froticdsui 

cc'Mas 
odorktos 
iSbsa 

agr€stis5av/ 

arrtesis 


centlfblla      -  Z   - 

colllna 

BgUmlkrta    ' 
B^Umiiria  pwaicMi 
gfillca 


gfcUica  mi^ails 
giUiGa  proltfera 
mosclulta 


maxima  De^f, 
multifl6ra 
muscftsa 
semperfl6rens 

sempenrlrens 


•pinosissima 
sulphOrea 
syW^strls 
Ctatc^gus 
Pyrac&ntha 

Azar6im$    - 


Roaa 
glo. 

Rosa  flos  in  flofc 
Rosadmioe. 


«  Af- 


cheCta,  Roaanaachau. 

seUlne 
Rosa  d*  Olanda. 
RosadeOa 
Rosa  borraodna. 
Rosa  dlmaediia»BoaeniBr£ 

macchia. 
Caccabem,  Rosa  dl 

Rosa  dommaachina 

ca,  Rosa  Ittitxm. 

maochtau  Koeelliae  di  pce£. 

RoTocanSao. 
Rosa  salTatica. 
Rosagialla. 
Rosacanina,  Boaa 
Cratego. 
Anxnno, 

Marruca 
Aueruolo,  Aasmola,  .1»~ 

niola,  Laaaenrta.  iMMttr*- 

lo,  Laicerolo  pierola  n«<a. 

l«asBeniola,       Ijumrrv*- 

Porno  Uopcrlalo.  Tricorr, 

liBiterolo 
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Ni 

l^ninifbUa   • 

cocdnea 

floTenUna  2t(eeL' 

Metp.Jhreniyta 

Bert. 
F^rtM  craUfgi- 
jpiia  Oct., 
Tm^  Toiz. 
0»yariinrn« 


tanacetifblU 
Cotoneister     - 


toroentbia 
Ameiinekier     - 

▼ulgkris 
JTfspiiiu 

germinlca 

It"" 

lOlus  lylv^itri* 

torminiUit 
aaeu|>itfia     - 


ChaiBjBinibplluf 
Cyddnia 

nilgisil      • 


Briob6ti7a 
Jap^nfca 

Calyc^ntbus 
fldridiu 


Italtan 

LasMTuoio  rono,  Lait arcrio 

•pinoio. 
Laxaeraolino. 
Laaserolo  perlno. 
Itaaaoruolo  rouo. 


Pero  laxaerolo,  Pero  laBseroll- 
no,  Lazxerolo  calratieo. 


Acanta  da  tiepe,  Assarolo  tal- 
▼atico.  Bianco  splao,  Laasa- 
ruolo  aalTatlco,  Manruca 
Uaaca,  OMlaranta,  P«no» 
•eH,  Pruno  agassino,  Pnino 
piaxzino,  Ramno  spina  bian- 
ca,  Spin  bianco,  Spin  nero. 
Spin  tordelUno,  Spina  biaa- 
ca.  Spina  topiaria,  Spina  to- 
piasia. 

Laazeruolo  turco. 

Cotognastro. 

Salciagnolo,  Cotogaaitro,  Co- 
tonaitro,  Cotonaatro  del 
Gesnero,  Neqiolo  cotognas- 
tro. 

Cotomastro  ootonoso. 

Ameumchler. 

Feroetrylno,  Bagole. 

Kespolo. 

Nespolo 

Pero. 

Pero,'Perodomestico  (U  firutto 
Pera). 

Melo,  Fomo  (11  firutto  Mela). 

Mela  salratica,  Melosalvatico, 
Melagnolo,  Meluggine. 

Laazeruolo  di  montagna.  Ma- 
tallo,  Sorbo  montano. 

Clayardello,  Baccarello,  Man- 
giarello. 

Sorbo  lasserolasalTaticaotto- 
brina,  Sorba  salvatica  otto- 
brina,  Sorbo  salvatico,  Sor- 
ba della  RagnaJa  del  Palagio 
di  Glanagllazil,  Sorba  delta 
Romola. 

Sorbo,  Sorbo  domestloo. 

Camenespolo. 

Cotogno. 

Cotogno,   Melo  cotogno,  Pe- 
ro ootMno.    ( 11  frutto  Coto- 
gia,  liela.cotogna,  Pera  co- 
gna.) 

ErloDotrla. 

Nespolo  del  Glappone. 


CaUcanto. 
Calicanto,  Pompadnr. 


Ni 


/*JUiica 
Gran&tnm 


•  Punlca. 

-  MelosTano,Granato.(  11  frutto 
MelagranaL  Oranata.) 
OnmitomeylTfistre  Melograno  rorte,   Melagraao 

•alvatico.    (VL  frutto  Mela- 
grana  salTttica.) 


Tamarte^tfetf. 

Xlimarix 
gilUca      - 


-  Tamarice. 

-  Mirlce,  Tambrice,  Tamarice, 
Tamarlgla,  Tamerlce,  Ta- 

merige,s  Tamerigla,  Tame- 
rigio,   Tamerlsco,   Trama- 
rice,  Tramerioe,  Soopa  ma- 
rina. 
HyridUla  genninica  •  Tamarlgla  piccola. 

"PhUaddphdcea, 

phfUd^lphiu 
coronarius   - 


lf:f rtus  •  -  Mirto. 

communis    -         -  Mlrtella,Mirto,  Mortella,Mor- 

tlna,  Mortine. 
commQnls  bse^ca    Mortella  dl  Spagna,  MorteUe 

dopple. 
communis  tarenttna  MortelledlfogUeplccole,Mor» 

tellina. 

Paitifiordeea, 

Passiflbra        -  -  Granadiglia. 

caerCilea       •         -  Flor  di  paaslone,  Gmadlglia 


BXke* 
riibrum 

petr«\mi 
nigrum 
Grossuliffia   - 


^axijr^ea. 


Ribes. 

RIbes,  Ribea  rosso,  Ribes  toI- 


Inodbrus 


-  Flladelfo.  .       .      ^  .1 
.  Flor  anglolo,  Gelaomlno  della 

Madonna,  Sallndia,  Salinga, 
Slringa,  Erba  siringa.  . 

-  Sllindla  sens*  odore. 

8  P 


Hortensiiii    - 
radUtta 

AraUdcea, 
Ptoax  . 

aulnquefdlla 
ArUU  - 

spln5sa 
H^dera 

Hftllx 

Hamamdiddeea. 
flamamdUs 
virginlca    - 

C6mus 

sangulnea  - 

mts 


XjoranthdcuB. 
riscum 
Alburn 

Aucuba 
jRp6nica 

CapnfoUdtcea, 

Sambdcua 
nigra 

racemdsa   - 

laclnl&U 

nbAmum 
Tlnut 


Lant&na     - 
(Xpulus     - 


lasvlgitum     - 
Dierrllui 

htimilU 
Lonicera       ',  - 
Perlciymenum 
can^soensj 


ibes  oorallino. 
Ribes  nero. 
Grossularia.  VTa  spina,  Vva 

crispina,  UTa  crispa,  Uvade' 

Frati,  Ura  marina. 


Idrangea. 
Ortensia. 
Idrangea. 


Fanace. 

Ginsang,  Glnaeng,  GInzag. 
Aralla. 

Angelica  Bplnosa,  Aralia. 
Edera. 

Edera,  EUera,  Ellera  arborea, 
Iiellera. 


Amamelide. 

Pistaochlo  nero  della  Virginia. 


Comiolo. 

Erba  sanguinella,  Rlsangulne, 
Sanguine,  Sangulgno,  San- 
guinello,  Vema  sangulgna. 

Corgnolo,  Comalo,  Comio, 
Comiolo  maschlo,  Como, 
Crognolo,  Sanguine  mas- 
chlo. 


Vlsco. 

Vlschlo,  Veschlo.  Vlsco,  Vlsco 

querclno,  Pania  Vlschlaia, 

Fanlala. 
Aucuba. 
Aucuba. 


Sambuoo. 

Sambuco,  Sambuco  montano, 
Zambuco,  Zambuco  arbo- 
reo. 

Sambuco  montano,  Sambuco 
racemose. 

Sambuco  o  Zambuco  intaglia- 
to. 

Vibumo. 

Lacro  salratlco,  Lauro  salva- 
ttco,  Lauro  Tlno,  Legno 
Uao,  Lentagglne  Tlno,  Al- 
loTO  Tlno. 
.  Lantana,  Lentasglne,  Vanro- 
na,  Vibuma,  vaToma. 

Maggi,  Magffio,  PaUone,  Pal- 
lone  dl  Maggio,  PaUone  di 
neve,  Sambuco  aquatlco. 

The  amvlcano. 
.  Oiervilla. 
.  DienrUU. 
>  Lonicera. 

■  MadreseWa,  PericUneno. 

■  Madr»elTa   paraaole,    Falso 

Glsilostio. 
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SyftemadoNi 
L.  C^irllMiuin 


etrlSfca 

impl^xa 

nigra 

grata 

Xyl6iteum 

alplBena     - 

oenilea 

semperyirens 

'RvbiiceiB, 
CephaUnthus 
ooddentiilis 

CompSaittB. 

BantoUna 

Chanuecypariuui 


Artemisia 
Jbr6fannin 


Skntdnica 
iTUichrtsum 

StKB\hU 


Clii«rirla 
maritima 

Atea 
arbteea 


dndrea 

pupurfiiceni 

Mopibia 

T^ralix       - 
moltUibra   - 
CaUilDa 
Tulgftrli 


ABdrdmadd 
fpedbta 
Itfclda 

BoUAUa 

IntcgrlOUa 

IT^nado 


Judrichne 

iflctOftfpbykM 
XTra-Ani 
alntna 

ilhoaod^Ddron 
riaobram 
famgliMuin 


Italian  Num.' 

Abbracciabosco,  Abbracda* 
donne,  Bracclaboico,  Capri' 
foglio,  Caprifolio,  Erba  ma- 
nlna,  MadreselTa,  Manine, 
MatriseWa,  Perlcllmeno, 
Vlncibotco. 

Ifansorino,  MadrefeWa,  Man- 
torrlno,  Hatriselva,  Vfaici- 
boaco. 

Vindbosco  semprererde. 

ClUegia  Ralvatica. 

Caprlfo^lio  sempreverde. 

Gisilostio,  Madreselra  pelota. 

Cameceraso,  CiUegia  d  Alpe. 

Cillegia  alpina  cerulea. 

MadraseWa  di  Virginia,  Ma- 
dreseWa  aflor  •carlaCto. 


Cefalanto. 
CefiBlanto. 


Santolina. 

Abrotano  femraina,  Canapec- 
chia,  Crespolina,  Erba  ver- 
micolare,  SantoUna.Verail- 
colare. 

Artemisia. 

Abrotano,  Abrotano  matcblo, 
Abrotlne,  Abrotino,  Abro- 
tono,  Abniotlne,  Abruoti- 
no. 

Santonlco. 

Elicrlw. 

Bambagia  aalratlca,  Brenci, 
Canapeochia,  Stecade  ci- 
trina,  Tignamica,  Tlgna- 
mlca  terragnola. 

Cineraria. 

Cenerina,  Cineraria. 


-  Erica. 

-  Scopa,  Scopa  arborea,  Scopa 

da  fattella,  Scopa  blanca, 
Scopa  maggiore,  Scopa  da 
bacni,  Scoponi  da  boichi. 

.  Scopa. 

.  Gonna  nugoU. 

•  Scopa,  Scopa  da  granate,  Seo- 
paria. 

-  Scopa  dl  fior  rosso. 
.  Scopa  grande  rosso. 
.  Calluna. 

.  Brentoli,  Ceccbia,  Cheochia, 

Crecchia,    Gonfla    nugoU, 

;;,;  Scopa,     Scopa     mescmna, 

Scopa     piccoia,     Sorcelll, 

Sarcelli. 

»  Andromeda. 

-  Andromeda  poWerosa. 

-  Andromeda  dalle  foglle  mar- 

ginate. 

-  Andromeda  a  fogUe  riptegate. 
.  Albatro. 

-  Andrachne,     Andrachne    di 

Teofrasto. 

-  Albatro,    Albatro    coralline, 

Albatrello,  Albatresto,  Ar. 
batro,  Arbuto,  BriacheUa, 
Corbesiolo,  RoMeUo  (e  11 
frutto  chiamasi  dal  popolo 
coi  nomi  di  Corbesiola,  Al- 
batre.  Albatrelle,  Clliege 
marine,  Rosselle,  Mompo- 
nl,  Urie,  Marmotte). 

-  Falso    Andrachne,    Albatro 

pannoccbiato. 
)  UVad'orso,  Uyaonioa,  Vva 
•J      ursi. 

-  Albatro  delle  Alpi. 

-  Rododendro. 

-  Cisto  dl  Virginia. 

-  Rododendro. 

-  Aaalea. 


SjMamade  Nams. 

HiBiM  Ifsiwsr 

A.  proefimbeoa 
Facctniom 
MyrtUlua 

ntls  ida'a 

-  Asalaa,  Botao  ablao. 

-  Vaodnio. 

-  Bai»ri,Baccole,Bagdoli.Ba. 

gale,  Bagvle,  ]£5Uo,  Un 
orsina. 

Ida,  Vite  idea. 

Sfyracw. 

Stfnx 

-  Storaee. 

lo  cotogno  salvatico. 

Eben^UMB. 

Diotp^rot 

-  DIotpiro. 

LMOB 


Oledcem, 

Xigtistnun 
▼ulgAre    - 


i>hlllfrea 
m< 


ifrea 
idia 


angustiidUa 
Utifblia 


strlcta 
Chionfothus 

Tirginica 
OMea 

europie^ 


earopae^a  ci|)etlaa 
Stfrimga 
Tulgirls 

p^rsica 
Fontandsls 

DhlllTrebldet 
iPraxinns 

excelsior 

panrilblia     - 

(ymos 
europse*^ 

rotondifUia 

argfintea 

Jaaminiteea, 

•latmlmim 
fr&ticani     - 
hdmlle 
ollldnUe 

Apoeynicem* 

Ffnca 
minor 

mi^or 


ac1]tifl^ra  Ifeff. 


/^rium 


Albero  di  Sant  Andrea,  Datoil 
di  Tretaisonda,  BbSM  aero 
femmina?.  EtmetMiw.T^iXiK 
LoCo  afHcano,  Loto  d*  Afri- 
ca. Loto  d*  Egitto,  Loco 
flklso,  Gm^acana,  Gmjieo 
ftOso,  Guaiaeo  legno  santo.'. 

ligustro.  ^„^, 

UgoMtro,    IJstro,    OUtcDo. 

RttUtico.  RoTlstloo.  S«awi- 

nello,  Vlacastruzso,  Lcvii- 

tlco,  Luistico,  Boisdiio. 
FlUlrea. 
Filaria,  FUlirca,  LiOatro  « 

foglie  mexsane,  Datro,  Da- 

tro,  Lillatro,  Ulivastro. 
FOarla,  Fllllraa,  Datio,  Oetio, 

LUlatro  da  fogUe  strstta. 

iniTaatro. 
FUaria,  Fillerea,  Datro,  Detro, 

LUlatro,  Ullabro  di  foiiii 

largm,  UllTaatro. 
FUlirea,  Ullatro  peitldtiDO. 
Cbionanto. 
.  Albero  di  nere. 
'  Olivo.  ^^ 

Oleaatro,    OUvagnalo,  Odto 

aalTatioo.  UUvaggtaa^  UH- 

vagnolo,  UliTaatro. 
'  UUto  gaetano. 
Lilaco. 
Lilac,    Lllaeo,    Lffia,  V^ 

torco. 
Lilac,  Lflac  di  Persia. 
>  Fontaneaia. 
Ligustro  di  Stria. 
FraasiDO. 

FraMlno,  Fraaaine,  Kockec. 
Fraasino    miatino,   Frasiliio 

Lentiaco. 

•  Omo. 

•  Orno,Omlello.Om!eno,Afor- 

nello,  Arondo,  Cortolo. 

•  Omo  piccolo,  Ondello  tn- 

tioe. 
.  Omiello  argcatlBO,  Onieno 
di  Conlca. 


Gelaomino. 

Ckilaomino  glallo. 

Gelaomino  glallo. 
Oelaomino.Gttlaaaiiiio  ttvo 

o  ordiaarfo,  o  aalTttioo. 


Viiiea 

Erba  Vlnca,  fior  da  mm^ 
V ortine.  ^^ 

Clematide,  BrbaTtaea.Iw 
da  morto,  MaiBiDOHM< 
Mortlne,  Perftoca.  Pwwo- 
oa,  ProTinca.  Vtwa,  W 

Srrinca,    VlncM^   ▼«• 
morti,  Vioma. 
Moraine  maggiore,   MorgJ 
nera  pelo«u  Monine  di  ftort 
oelesti. 
Nerlo. 
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Jr.Ola&iui«r     . 


Perlploca 
gneta 


Oomphoc£rpiu 
irutiobtas    - 


capreoUtR   - 
BonM         •  3 
radtcans 

Cowfotvuldcus* 
CoafSlrviMM 
Cbetvum    - 

Solandoem, 
86Utaam 
Dnlcamftn 


afram 
earopeNim 


LiMdtm. 
Saimrffa 
monUna 

frutictMa 

Bogmartami    - 
offldnWa   • 


Larfindula 
Sptca 

AQvIa 

offidnAllf 


Verhendeem, 
CalUcirpa 

amenc&na    - 
Alofiiii 

dtriodbra 

ntex 

JfgauM  cfiitui 


Chenopodiiteea, 
SdtMa 

oppoiitlfMJa 

Termicalilta    Sp. 
FL9XS. 
Cbanopbdlam 

frnncbsum 
8allo6mia 

fruticbia 
J'trlplex 

;»ortulacoldet 


ItaUM 

Ammaiia  TAdoot  Brba  da 
rogna,  Lauro  roseo,  I/ean< 
dro,  Masiodl  San  Ginieppe, 
Nerlo  Oleandro. 


-  Feriploca. 

-  Apodno  ferp^iiaiita,  Feri- 

ploca, Topi,  Brba  del  8ig- 
aore. 
Scomabecco. 

Gomfocarpo. 

Lino  d' India,  Albero  o  Piasta 
delia  seta.  Seta  d'lndia. 


Blgsonia. 

Tetraiila,  Blgnoida  arandata. 

Teooma. 

Bigoonia,  Getsomiiio  ameri- 

caoo. 
Catalpa. 
Catalpa. 


ConrolTolo,  Vilaodiio. 
CkmTolvolo  turoo,  Argentea, 
Spolpagallina 

Solano. 

Amara  dolce»  CoraUini ;  Dul- 
camara, Brba  Titina,  Sola- 
tro  legnoeo,  Stalloggi,  Vite 
di  Gludea,  Vite  salratica. 

Lido. 

Spino  di  Faleettna. 

Spino  santo,  Spino  di  Crlsto, 

♦  Spino  da  crodflsso,  Inchio- 
da  criiti,  Agntoli,  Ck>rona 
di  spine. 


Satnreja. 

Santoreggla. 

Flomide. 

Salvia  aalTatica,  Verbena  sU- 

reitre. 
Rosmarino. 
Bosmerino,  Roi marino,  Rot- 

marino  coronario,  Tresma- 

rino. 
Lavanda. 
Lavanda,  LaTandula,  Laren- 

dula,  Spigo. 
SalTia. 
Salria,  Salvia  comune,  Salvia 

da  uccelli,   Salvia   domei- 

tica.  Salvia  maggiore.  Salvia 

noitrale. 


Callicarpa. 

Callicarpa. 

Aloiiia. 

Cedrlna,  Alolsia.  Erba  cedri- 

na,  Brba  cedrola,  CedroUu 
Vitice. 
Agno  caito,  Pepe  de*  monad, 

Vitice. 


Saliola. 

Vermicolare  legnosa. 
VermoUina. 

Chenopodio. 

Sopravvivolo  legnoso. 

SaUcomia. 

Erba  kali,  Salicomfa. 

AtripUce. 

AUmo,Diididlna  fratnmi,Ma 

locchia,  Porcellana  marina. 
DiacipIinafhUrmn,  Porcellana 

marina. 


Ni 


LourdeecB. 
Zadnu 
n6bUi8 

-  Lauro. 

-  Alloro,  Laiiro»  Orbaco. 

-  Sasiofrauo. 

D£phne 
MeUratm 

Laurtela 

alptna 
Onidium 

•  Daihe. 

-  Laureda     femmlna,     Blon- 

della    Camdea,   Calmoiea, 
Meiereo,  Mesereon  J)a(hoi> 
de. 
Cavolodi  lopo,  Erbacocona, 
Laureoia,    Olivdia,    FWpe 
montano. 

-  OUvella. 

-  CameleaJ  Cocco  gnidio,  Pepe 

montano,  Ulivdlo. 

SantalileeBB. 
OtfriM 
filba 


£ltt£gnui 
horteniiB 


0pp6phae 
rbamniftdei 

ArigtoloehUteem, 
JrlstoI6chla 
•Ipho 


"EuphoriAi 
JSiiph6rbia 
Charicias 


JMxos         ^' 
lempervlreni 

bale&rtca 

StUUng^ff       - 
■eblfera 

Vrtiedeea.. 

FlCUM 

Cirlca 

MbroM 
£Iba 

laciniita 
nigra 
Broii8«ondtto 
papyrffera 

MadQra  aurantlaca 


Otirlde. 

Caaiapoetloa,  Geneitrello,  Gi- 
nestra  lenaa  flore,  Ginea- 
trine  dalle  coocole  roese. 


Eleagno. 

Albero  di  Faradifo,  Eleagno, 
Leagno,  Olivagno,  Olivai- 
tro  straniero,  Olivo  boeml- 
co,  Olivo  di  Boemia,  Olivo 
itraniero,  Zenigrale. 

Ippofae. 

OUvella,  Olivdlo. 


Arijtolochia. 

Sifo,  Pipa,  Aristolochia  della 

Virginia,   Arittolochia  ar- 

borea. 


Euforbia. 

Caracia,  Erba  la»a,*  Erba 

.   escadapecd,  Bicadapeid, 

Titimalo. 
Botiolo. 
BoMo,  Bouo,  Boeiolo,  Bnuo- 

lo  verde. 
BoBiolo  gentile.Botsolo  orien- 

tale. 
Stlllngia. 
Albero  del  lego. 


Flco. 

Flco. 

Moro. 

Gelso,  Gelio  moro,  Moro  bi- 
anco, Moro  geUo. 

Moro  mon^alo. 

More  nere,  Moro,  Moro  nero. 

Brui0onesia. 

Moro  della  China,  Moro  papi- 
rifero. 

BraafleCto  giallo?^  Sandalo 
giallo? 


Vlmdcea, 

fTHmoi 

-  Olmo. 

camp€ftrlB 

-  Olmo,  Olmo  piramidale. 

Cfiltis 

-  Celto. 

aattrftlii 

-  Arddiavolo,  Bagatto,  Bagola- 
ro,Bagolearo,  Bocerata,  Fra 

giraco,  Fra  glracoio,  Frasgi- 
nuolo,  Frassignaolo,  Gira- 
ooTo,  Giragplo,  Legno  da 
Bacchette,  Loto,  Perlaro. 

Jufflandieeei> 

Jikglana 

.  Mocft 

nigra 

-  Koce  d'  India,  Noce  dl  San 

%0 

Cristoikno,  Mooe  nera. 

rdgia 

-  Koce. 

Salicdcete. 

smx 

-  Saldo. 
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STCtaoutie  Ni 
5.ilba 


axnygdfiUiiA 
babyl6nlca 

frfigilii       - 
HMix 


penUmdn 

ripitria 

▼uniaiiUi 

ritelllna 


P6pului 


'6pi 


ba 


balsamifen 
nigra 

fiutigttta 
tremula 

angulita 

it'lnus 

glutinbsa 
J9£tula 

&lba 

lenta 

papyritcea 
nigra 


Italian 

Saldo,  Saldo  albero,  Sal- 
cio  da  pall,  Saldo  Lom- 
bardo,  Saldo  perticale,  Sa- 
Ucaatro,  Saldo  da  pertiche, 
Salicone.  Sallgaitro,  Vetri- 
cone. 

Saldo  dure  da  tax  ceste,  Vin- 
cht. 

Saldo  che  pioTe,  Saldo  Darl- 
dlco,  Saldo  di  Babilonla, 
Saldo  orientale,  Saldo  pen- 
dente, Saldo  pianoente. 

Saldo  fragile,  Saldo  gentile, 
Saldo  San  GioTannl  diac- 
dato. 

Vlncbi  da  fkr  panleri,  Vinco 
da  fiur  puileri,  Saldo 
rouo. 

Salicone,  Vetriea  di  Blsani lo. 

Saldo  nero. 

Vetrioe,  Vetrlce  panierina, 
Vindno,  Vinco,  Vltrice. 

Saldo,  Saldo  da  legare,  Saldo 
dallo,  Saldo  greco,  Saldo 
San  GioTanni. 

Pioppo. 

Gattero,  Gattioe,  Gitto.  Piop- 
po bianco,  Populo  bianco, 
Albarello,  Arberello. 

Albero  del  balsamo. 

Albaro,  Albero,  Pioppa,  Piop- 
po, Pioppo  nero,  Populo 
nero,  Oppio,  Oppip  da  pall. 

Pioppo  dpretrino,  Tioppo  tl- 
berino,  Fioppo  piramidale. 

Albera,  Alberella,  Populo  Lt. 
bico,  Populo  montano,  Tre. 
mula,  TremoU. 

Pioppo  angoloso  o  angolato. 


Alno. 

Ontano,  Lontano,  Alno. 

Betola. 

Betula,  Beola,  Bettola,  Bet- 
tula,  Bedollo,  Bidollo,  Bi- 
ola. 

BetuU  della  Virginia,  Betula 
a  fogUe  di  viidolo. 

Betula  da  carta. 

Bettila  da  canoa. 


CoryltteeiB,  or  CupttUfenB. 
Qu^rcus  -  -  Querela. 


JE'gllopa 
Bauika 

C^rria 
riex 

PseCldo-Silber 
peduncoUta 


sessllifldra 


^bcr 
rotundin^ 

cocclfBia 

tinctbria. 
JPftgus 

sjrlT&tlca 
Caat4nea 

r6aca 

riica  sylrtetrli 

C6tjIom 
itvellina 


Vallonea,  GaUonea. 
Ghlanda  castagnoU  di  Spa^ 

gna. 
Ccrro,  Ghiande  amare. 
Elice,  Lecdo,  Delda 
Cerro  sughero,  Sugherelle. 
Eschio,  Fargna,  Fargno,  Par- 

nla,  iKChia,  Iichlo,  Querce, 

Querela,    Querce    di  Bor- 

gogna,  Querda  gentile. 
La  piccolo  pianta  cbiamasi 

Querciolo,  e  F  admlta  Ro- 

Tere,      Rovero,      Queroe» 

Querce  comune,  Querela. 
Sorero,    Sughera,    Sughero, 

Sovaro.^ 
Ghlanda  castagnoliu  Gbianda 

dolce,  Querce  castagnola. 
Querce  del  Kennei. 
Querdtrone. 
Faggio. 
Faggio. 
Caatagno. 
Castaono,  Caatagno  domestl- 

eo,  Manrane. 
Caitagno   salTatloo,    Palina, 

Brtice. 
Nocdolo. 
Avellano,  Nooe  barbnta,  Noce 

pontica,  Nocetta,  Nooduo- 

u,  Noocinolo. 


C.  A.  lylv^atris 
maxima 
C&n^us 

^ulua 

orientftlia 
O'ttiya  - 

Tulgiria 

PliLtanua 
ooddentiUia 
orientiUia 

B<i2am^cc0i 
Liquidimbar    - 
S^rraritoa 

Mjfricdeem* 

Myrica 


Koedole  tonde. 
Caririno. 

Carpine,  Carplno 
Carpindlo. 
Ostri*. 


•  Garpino 
tna. 


Plataao,  Flatano 
Plataao. 


Uqinldanibar. 
StotMe  Uqnidft. 


-  MiitaL 

-  AlbtrodeOaeen.  PIttitadclU 


Gnetibee. 

diatachya    • 

TojrdcM* 
Tbau 
baocUa 


Salisbaria 
odlantimUa 

Piniteem,  |  AbiM 

PlDttH 

Cimbra 
Larido 

marUinia 

Mitgkmt 

Pinea, 


Pinea  tarentlna     - 


Bfedn. 
Uv  marina. 


Taaao. 

Alberodella  morta,  Ubo.  N«- 

so,  Tasio,  Taaac 

Tosiioo. 
SaliJburia. 
Albero  adlanto  o  di 

aeodl. 


Atrbbua 
•ylT^strts 

T^Ma      - 
halepiniia  - 


ifbles 


canadCniii 
commiinii 

ilba 


nigra 

rdbra 
excilia 


Pino. 

nno  Zhnbro. 

Pinaatro.Pino  dkiaiipfaio,  \ 

mai^o,  Pino  aaivatioa. 
Pinastro,  Pino  chiapplao,  Pbw 

mailno,  Pino  aalvakieoit 
MugbL 
Pino,  Pino  da'Piaoodii,  Pino 

domestioo,  Pino  gentflJe. 
Flnoitiaociamaae,  Finopii^. 

nice. 
Pino  di  liovd  Weymootii. 
Pino  cbiaDpinOvPaioiiioataBD 

Ptno  aalTatico. 
Teda,  Pino  xlgido. 
Pino  d*  Aleppo.  Ptao  dl  Cmf- 

•alemme. 
Abeto. 
Ptno  taalsamifero,  Pino  di  Tlrw 

ginia.  Abeieadodor«dibal- 

tamo  del  Gilead,  Albero  dd 

balsamo  del  Canadi,  Barina 

di  Barbados. 
Abetello  della  Noota  In^UH' 

terra,  Pino  del  Oanadi. 
Abeto,  Abete  aryentiao.  A- 

bete  bianco,  Abeto  itiaidiift, 

Abaaso,  Avcno,  Pteof 


LkTix 

europiB^a 
CMrus 

Libluii 
Ddmmara  orientiUii 


CO. 

Abetina  bianca,  AbeCe 

cano,  pBsxo  blaaco^ 

bianco. 
Abetina  nerm,   Abeto  birra, 

Abeto  dopplo.  Pi 
Abetina  rossa. 
Pesxo,   Abete  dl 

Abate  di  Nc 

PiaUa,  Pino  nero» 
Lartoe. 
Larioe. 
Cedro. 

Cedro,  Cedro  del  Ubaao. 
Abeto  d'  Amhnina. 


Tbdja  •  -  TuJa. 

orienttlis       •       •  Tbia,  THJa. 
C^xpr§ssus        -  •  Cipreaso. 

•empenrtreni  py-     Arcfpress 
ramidUis  aischio. 
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rizonUlifl 
Scfanb^rts'a    (Taxb- 

di«ai)  dlakioba 
Jtmlpenu 

oommiinif 

Oxfoednu 

pbomfceA 

Sabina 

vlrginltaa 

Anllax 
&spa« 


Itdfatt 
dpraiM,  CIprMM  fammiiuu 

Cipresso  gaggla. 

Gia«pro. 

Ginebro,    Glnepro,    Glnepvo 

nero,  Zioepro. 
Gedro  Fenicio»  Gin«pro  rouo. 
Cedro  Lido. 
Sabina,  Savlna,  Piantadaima- 

ta,  Cipresao  dai  Maghi. 
Ginepro  di  Virginia. 


Snllace. 

Bdeim,  Rogo  acerbone,  Rogo 


S,  China 
SattaparUla 

AMICUS 

aealeilpa 

£ypogl6Mttm 
ncembioa 


Itillaa  NaoiM. 

oarbone,  Rogo  cervino,  Ro- 
to cenrino,  Rogo  cervione, 
Smilace. 
Clna,  Clna  gentile,  Cina  petii- 
ta,  Radice  dl  Cina. 

-  SaliaparigUa,      Sariapartlla, 

Zari^wrilla,  Zanaparilla. 

-  Ruaco. 

•  Brutco,  BruMolo,  Pngnitopo, 

Pungitopo,  Ruachlo,  Spru* 
naggio,  Sprunaggiolo,  Stri- 
notopo. 

•  Blalingua,  Bonifacda,  Lanro 

Aletsandrino.  Lingua  pa- 
gana,  Linguella. 

•  Lauro   aleaaandrino,    Lauro 

d'  Aleuandria,  Lauro  Ideo. 


APPENDIX  III. 


PRICED  CATALOGUES   OF   TREB8  AND    SHRUBS,   CONTRIBUTED    BT  BRITISH 

AND   CONTINENTAL   NURSERYMEN. 

The  prices  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  pennanently  in  different  countries  from 
permanent  causes,  and  also  locally  and  tempcHully,  in  every  particular  country,  from 
difficulty  or  facility  of  cultivation,  or  from  scarcity  or  abundance.  The  prices  in  Lon- 
don, Bollwyller,  and  New  York,  as  given  in  the  body  of  this  work,  after  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal species  described  in  it,  will  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative 
prices  of  ligneous  plants  in  both  hemispheres.  Nevertheless,  we  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  publish  the  following  five  Catalogues,  as  well  to  show  the  variation  in 
prices  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  to  exhibit  a  list  of  names  of  species  and 
varieties  which  existed  in  the  year  1838  in  British  and  Contmental  nursenes. 

How  far  Ihe  plants  to  which  these  names  are  applied  in  the  nurseries,  are  identical 
with  those  to  which  they  are  applied  in  this  Arboretum,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
many  cases,  to  say.  The  reader  can  only  ascertain  diis  by  examining  the  living 
plants,  and  comparing  them  with  our  descnptions  and  figures.  The  cheater  number 
of  the  names  in  tnese  Catalogues,  however,  are,  we  think,  correct;  though,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  genera,  such  as  f  ratas^gus,  Quercus,  Plnus,  &c.,  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  all  of  the  species ;  and  in  other  genera,  such  as  iSSilix,  i?6sa,  C'/tisus, 
Genista,  jS^pineX  Cistus,  Helidnthemum,  &c.,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  nursery- 
men's names  should  be  correct,  since  scarcelv  any  two  botanists  are  agreed  respecting 
them :  nor  is  correctness  in  the  names  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  some  of 
these  genera  of  much  conseauence  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  provided  the  more 
striking  kinds  are  known  ana  propagated.  A  great  improvement  in  the  nomenclature 
oi  hardy  fruits  has  been  made  in  British  nurseries,  by  reference  to  the  collection  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  espedallv  by  country  nurserymen  obtaining 
grafb  firom  the  Societv,  with  the  names  adopted  in  the  Society's  Frvit  Catalogue 
attached.  Till  lately,  tiie  same  attention  was  not  paid  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
that  has,  ever  since  the  Society  possessed  a  garden,  been  paid  to  fruit  trees ;  but 
a  reformation  in  this  department  is  now  going  forward,  and,  if  London  nurserymen 
vrere  to  compare  their  plants  and  names  with  the  names  and  plants  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  they  might  be  enabled  to  render  their  catalogues  of  them  as 
f>erfect,  and  their  plants  as  true  to  their  names,  as  is  now  the  case  with  their  cata^ 
ogues  and  plants  of  fruit  trees.  Country  nurserymen  generally  come  to  London 
once  a  year,  and,  by  bringing  specimens  of'^  their  trees  and  shrubs  with  them,  they 
might  ascertain  the  correct  names  by  comparing  them  with  the  living  plants  in  the 
Chiswick  Garden.  As  cuttings  for  propagation,  or  to  be  used  as  botanical  speci- 
mens for  determining  the  kinds,  will,  probably,  in  a  short  time  be  spared  from  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  country  nurser}-men,  Fellows  of  the  Society,  might 
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correct  their  nomenclature  by  sending  for  these.  One  ffeet  use  of  the  Arboretum 
et  FruHcetum  Britanmcum  will  be,  to  render  the  employers  of  nurserymeD,  and  esp^ 
cially  botanical  amateurs  and  ladies,  familiar  with  the  correct  names  of  Ugneooi 
plants.  This  will  soon  create  among  commercial  gardeners  a  demand  for  m  oomct 
nomenclature,  which  the  nurseryman  will  supply  when  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  do 
so,  but  not  before. 

In  the  following  Catalogues,  with  one  exception,  no  authorities  for  the  names  hme 
been  dven  by  the  nurserymen  who  sent  them.  The  practice  of  affixing  the  antlK>> 
rities  is  adopted  by  all  the  first  nurserymen  on  the  Continent,  but  is  almost  always 
neglected  in  this  country.  These  Catalogues  were  prepared  before  the  serere 
fi'ost  of  January,  1838,  which  destroyed  many  thousands  of  ligneous  plants  in 
British  nurseries,  and  which  will  probably  occasion  a  temporary  rise  of  price  in 
articles  for  a  year  or  two. 


I. 


Catalogue  of  American  and  other  Tree  and  Shrub  Seedsj  imparted^ 
or  procured,  for  Sale,  by  George  Charlwood,  14.  Tavistodc  Row, 
Covent  Garden. 


I 


Acacia 
JuUbriMsin 
dealbata 

r&brum 

nigrum 

•tiiiitum 

Neg&ndo 
'  •  mont&num 

aacchiirinuni       -     ' 

camp^stre 

Pseiido-FUitanus     - 

moDSpeisuUuattm    - 

eriocarpum 

tat&rlcum 

cr^ticum    . 

^laUnGldes    • 

riibrum 
AUdntus 

^landuUMi     -     - 
^Inus 
.  femil4ta 

glutinbsa 

oblongata 

inc&na 

oordifblia 

Am6rpha 

ftutU^Ma 
Ampel6psi8 

Aederkcea 
Andr6meda 

arbbrea 

mariina 

paniculita 

racemd«a 

AgCictrina     - 

f)rut£iceD8    • 
Axonia 

melanocirpoD 
Aralia 

ncembsa 
Azalea, 

fine  nixed 

nudiflbra     . 

gla6ca 

▼ariegkta     . 

•tamlnea    • 

nftida 

adbra    . 


».d. 


per  ounce  3   0 
S    6 


quart  4    0 


2 

bufbd5 

4 

quart  6 

4 

4 

packet  1 

bushel  7 

quart  4 


ounce  1 

ft).  6 

packet  1 

% 

a 
1 
1 

ounces 
1 
8 
9 


I 


ra\»x 
onbfinda 


1 


packet  1   0 


packet  1    0 


0    6 


packet  I    0 


Ax^lea 
dealbkta 
▼tacbfa     • 

J9&cchari8 
integriftdia 
seMttUblia 

J9uplei!krum 
Arut^tcena 

Baptisia 
tinctbria 

^^tula 
IdnU 

'  ezc^lM 
popuUfdIia 
pap7ti(»a 
glandulbia 
piixnUa 
nigra 
n&na 
&lba       . 
p|^ndula 
dadrlca 
carpinifblia 
p6ntica     - 
frutiobia 
liltea      . 

Bigndnia 

radlcans 
w9umdlia 

/ycibldei 
C4rpinus 

^£tului 

americina 
Cystines. 

Catalpa 

cordifblia 
Ceanothua 

ameriduius 

atbreus 

Cddnis 

LIbftni 

,conei 
CeUstrus 

•c&ndens 

Carols 

canad^Bsia 
"iSfUquiiittruin 

Cephal&nthus 
I     occidentUis 


J     packet  1   8 


:1 


packet  0   6 


packet  1  0 

qvartl  0 

1  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

3  0 
1  6 

packet  0  6 

bushel  4  0 

4  0 
packet  1  0 

:«  0 

3  0 

5  0 
8  6 

ounces  6 

1  0 

quart  1  0 

8  0 


buahdlS   0 

.     eaneee  0 

1   0 
packet  1    0 

1    0 
per  100  10   0 

ounce  0   6 

}      •« 

packet  1   0 


ChioniSntfaas 
▼irginica 

ChamasYops 
Paim^tio 

Cldthra 
olnifblia 
acuminata 
pankniUita 
tomenlbaa 
puMacent 

CSssus 
Aedei&oea 

Clematis 
Tirgfnica 
Flanunula 
Vitfna       - 
Vittcaia       . 
cannpanuHlta 

C6mua 
i6cida      . 

C6ry]ii8 


a  J. 

1  • 
1   • 

I   0 


0  $ 


nfogic 
CbMxna 
Cntmi'gva 
pyrifbUa 
monAgyna 
•ibirica 
dentate 
odoratfadma 
ewxxArpoQ 

macrae&ntha 
carolinlAoa 


] 


1   • 

1   0 

16   0 
1   0 

0 


coraaia 

fl6rida 

f£na 

lineiirit 

nigra 

ponctkta     • 

ftipuUioea 

€>«a.a«JU 

FynAnttu 

pvuniibUa 

parrifblia 

ooodnea 
cordkta 
parpteca 
nigra 


I   0 


-J 
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CnUt'gm 


ArbDia 

tenaoetifbUa 

mexicina 

▼irgfnloi 

beCeropbfUa 

coriUliaa    . 

C^ipr^ssiu 
dUticba 
AuyfildM 


s.  4* 


1   0 


Irva 
fruttecwft 


stricu 

CSndula 
orixontiUia 

Cf^saa 
biflbnu 
eapit&tui 
decikmbent 
fblibiui 
fbUitindfit 
MyitUbliut 
Patftrichna 
niflbnif 
imtfiula 
•enilifbUitf 
alplnus 
■^abArnum 

IHospyriM 
▼irsini&iia 

iylT&tica      . 
#V£xinua 
puMwena 

flpfpton 
caroliniina 
MmbudfbUa 
iuglandlfbUa 
tomentbta 
platyefctpa   • 
^mmlnftta 
exoAltior 

Gaulthdna 

prociimbeiia 
Gdshnium 

nfttditn 

■cmperrlrcni 
Oleditachia 

triacinthM 

monoBpfrma, 
Gorddma 

Ltittatbua 
Haldsia 

feetrtntera 

paxTUlbra^ 

JTamamelis 
virainica 

JTibucus 
•yrtacui 

J9|yp^ricum 
KaliD^anaim 
prolfflcum 
oMTrSldef 
canad^Die 

/lex 

itfouifl>liiim 
oiaea 

laxiflbra 
Cas$i»e     ' 

Tomltbria 
an^uttifbUa 

Dlicium 
floiid&num 

Indigofera 
caroUni&na 

/tea 
▼irgfnica 


quarts 

Hx6 

6 

ounce  0 

0 


ounoeS   0 


I  qiiait  8 

-  packet  1 
perboifadlS 


-      .       lb.  4 

5 

inpodi       qt  S 

packet  1 

iMWMtS 

-    packetl 
-   lb.6 


\] 


buahel  10 
.  quart  4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 

packetl 

1 

pMk«tO 


»  quart  4   0 


-    bushel  4   0 
Vpacket  1   0 


packet  0   6 


6 


•Ai^lans 
4Jba        .       . 
amkra 

etrdna 
meotbaa 
aulc4ta 

M^isticnfinnia 
ohT»f6nnla 
/Idittrmla 
nlgm 
cindrea 

Juniperua 
▼irgiiiUUia 
5ablDa       • 
chinfoala 
commtinia 
datSrica 
Ox^cedrua 
niacroc4rpa 
phcenloea 
IfcU      . 

KHmia 
latifblia 
glatica 
anguatifbUa    - 

Ludrua 

MemOm 

lokgenibroitDia 
indica 

coccinea  « 

fbaea 
purpbrea 

Leaped^ 
Arutiacena     • 

Liriod^ndron 
TuUpMtea 
Integrifblla 

Magnolta 
glafica 
acuminata 
longlfbUa 
macrophflla 
trip^tda 

Alalia 

Axederdeh 
Menisp^nnum 

amiUicinuui 
ilfi^spilus 

arfoutifblla 

Mitchdlla 
rSpena 

Morua 
nigra 
tiba 
rbbra 

Afyrloa 
cerlfera       • 
caroUn^uaia 

denticutt.ta 
tomciittea 

2u&tica 
ndicana 
aylvitica 
capit^ta 

(yttrya 

▼irglnlca 
Onea 
araerickna 

Passifldra 
incarokta 


I 


ff.  d. 

packet  0  6 

quarto  9 

1  6 

S  6 

S  0 

1  6 

0  9 

0  9 


1  6 

packetl  0 

1  6 

0  0 

1  0 

packets  0 

4  0 


•  ounces  0 
£  6 
S    0 


} 


quarts   0 


•  packet  1    0 


} 


quart  1    6 


ounce  1  6 

8  6 

1  6 

5  0 

8  6 


•packet  1    0 


0    6 


(ounce  0   6 


I    quart 

1 


4    0 


'packet  1   0 


i^Uadflphus 
inodbrua 
grandiflbrua 

Pinus 

paldatria,  in 
P^ngena 

vari&bilia 

inopa 

rikbia 

TVda 

Uglda 

ser6tina 

nigra 

canadteala 

reainbaa 

balt&mea 

FriMeti 

nigra 

pumfUo 

montfiuia       > 

•ybistria 

Pin&ater 

marftinui 

Plnea 

Atrbbua 

lArix 

i^cea 

4lba 

PUtanus 
occidentSJia 

iblygoDum 
virglnicum 

A'iDoa 
glkber 

Priixius 
bjemUia 
carolin^naia 
Tirglnlca 

Ptelea 
trifoUkU 

Pfrua 
arbutifblia 

Qu^rcus 

pedunculkta    - 

aesaUiflbra 

Cferria  flilhamftfiaia 

5bber  : 

Tauzfn 

if'iculua 

auatrilUa 

coccinea 

Uba 

CMnquttpiH 

tinctbrU 

macrocirpa 

i*rInoa 

PfaClIoa 
'obtualloba 

oUvaef6nttla 

Ucolor 

paKistrla 

nigra 

ilex 

Obrria 

Baniaterrf 

Rhododendron 

hircbtum 
ferruKfneum 
m&ximum        - 
p6nticum 
punctktum 

Abiia 
glkbra 
v^nix 

aphtna 
egans 
copOlina 


} 


t.  d 

packetl   0 


1 
I 


quart  1 
S 
8 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 


1 
1 
lb.  S 
4 
8 
S 
8 
1 
8 
S 
4 


buahel  5 
7 
quart  8 
3 
5 
7 
7 
1 
1 
4 
8 

5 

o 

5 

s; 

5 
8 
8 
3 
8 
1 
4 


} 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


quart  8  0 

1    0 

ounce  8   6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S 
6 
0 
0 


quart  1    0 


1   0 


3   0 


5  0 
4  0 
4   0 


packetl   0 
quarts   0 


0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


packetl  0 

1  0 

ounces  5 

8  0 
1  0 

1  6 

9  0 

ounce  1  0 
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Robinta  Pseud-ile4eia 
American  .  lb.  5 

European  -  -       2 

riacOM       .  ounce  1 

IcTigata 
corymbdsa 
Carolina 
luavtelenf 
/kaxinifbUa 
fenestrlna 

leti^a  -     V  packet  0   6 

rubifblia 
il6iida 
rubigin^ta 
florib^nda 
IQcida 

Champnmrdna  - 
var.  piuida  - 
IniUcaplina  - 


SroHax 
oyktM 
hast&U 
W&lten 

5jp&itium 
/6nceum 

^irae'a 
opulifblia 
tomentbia 
<alicifT>lia 
corymUMa 
rbaea 

Sterciilia 
platanitMia 

Symphoria 
racembsa 
glomel^ta 


I 
1 


packet  1   0 
Ib.6   0 


packet  0   6 


Sdbal 


ocddentUto 

europv^ 

Faccinium 
aitobreum 
rennbsum 

Fib^rnum 
dfntihim 
nftdum 
jminifblluin 
pynfUium 

Fieea 


«.  4. 
1  • 
4    0 

1    0 


flftccida 


I    0 


II. 


Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  American  Plants^  and 
Flowering  Shrubs,  mth  the  Prices  for  18S8,  sold  by  Richard  Fob- 
rest  (Successor  to  the  late  W.  Malcolm  and  Co.),  Nursery  and 
Seedsman,  Kensington. 


Acacia, 
■eedlings 
transplanted 
tbree*thorned,  seedlings 

transplanted,  3  to  5  feet 

Alder, 
seedUngs,  I  year's 

ttansplanted 

Ash, 

•eedlings 

transplanted 
mountidn,  seedlings,  1  year's 

transplanted 

jDceco, 

seedlings,  2  years* 

transplanted 

{AirpIe-leaTed 
(em4eaTed 

Birch, 
weeping,  seedUngs 
trans^anted 

Chestnut, 

hone,  seedlings 

two  years*  seedlings   - 
transplanted 
striped-leaTed 
scarlet-flowered 
yellovMowered 
Spanish,  seedlings 

transplanted 

striped-leaved 

wouflc 

femJcayed 

Elm, 

wych,  seedlings 

transplanted 

BigUsh,  grafted 

striped-iciTed 

Dutch, 

Cornish,  or  mountain 
transplanted 

Chidiefter 
<   broadJeaved  Amrrlran 


?m 

Pv 

Per 

Plant. 

100. 

1000. 

*.!< 

«. 

i. 

^^^ 

15 

.. 

10 

,_ 

10 

— 

25 

_ 

__ 

6 

— 

— 

15 

^^ 

_ 

l9.6d 

— 

— 

10, 

,_ 

•an 

6 

— 

^ 

SO 

«B^ 

8 

^M 

mm. 

40 

1  6 

1  6 

,^ 

,_ 

7s:  6d 

— 

"— 

90 

-. 

^^ 

7 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

7«.6tf 

26 

1  6 

16 

.. 

15 

^ 

— 

26 

26 

16 

16 

^^ 

^ 

6 

,^ 

_ 

16 

_ 

SO 

.. 

50 

sK 

50 

^_ 

.» 

50 

_ 

.. 

60 

— 

26 

Fir, 
balmofOilead      -       ^     -    . 
seedlings,  2  yean* 
transptaated    • 
ailver,  seedlings 

transplanted 
spruce,  seedlings,  white 

transplanted 
black  spruce,  2  yean*  seedlingt 
Scotphflr,   lyear 
2  yean 
transplanted,  1  year 
2yean 

Haiel 

HoUy, 
common 
variegated.  In  sorts 

Hornbeam, 
seedlings 
transplanted 

Laburnum, 
seedlings 
transplanted 

Larch, 

seedlings,  1  year 
2  vears 

transplanteo 
Lime, 

transplanted 

Siaple, 
Ekiglish,  aeedUnn 

txansplaiited  • 

Norway 

Oak» 

leedBngs,  2  year^,  strong    - 
mossy-oqiiied  seedlings 

trau^antcd  . 

scarlet,  seedlings 

tran4>lanted 
Lacombe 
Striped-leaTed 
wlUoi*4eaTed,  bedded 


P«r  } 


90 


100. 

1000. 

«. 

«. 

!0 

^ 

« 

^ 

15 

m^ 

» 

.. 

9t.6tf 

_ 

S5 

^ 

90 

.1. 

l&W 

..i. 

ftLCrf 

mm, 

10 

— . 

90 

—    19$U 

_ 

ID 

75 

2«.6d 

— 

50 

^^^ 

5 

-1» 

8lu6d 

— 

St-tf 

10 


.. 

v» 

10 

«. 

^ 

so 

— 

— 

99 

«- 

_ 

10 

.» 

4 

10 

V. 

» 

.^ 

10 

_ 

1* 

s« 

96 
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F«r 

Fttr 

P» 

Per 

1  Per 

P« 

PllBt.' 

100. 

1000. 

Plant.     100. 

1000* 

j:  d. 

s. 

ff« 

$.4,.     a. 

1. 

Oak, 

Yew, 

80 
80 
40 

Cate>by*<.  beddad 

16 

seedlings,  8  years' 

•~ 

wUlow-leaved,  in  pots 

86 

one  Ibot 

^^ 

white,  Medlingi 
bUck,  teedlln^ 

"" 

15 
10 

transplanted,  8  feet  to  S  feet 
broad-leayed  Irish 

10 

fern-leaved 

3  6 

ObtutCloba,  seedlings 

4       ^% 

10 

gfamdntia,  in  pots 

1  6 

C6rrto  M.  fsrieg^tls 

5  0 

cx>rk,  in  pots            « 

8  6j 

If^-k 

evergreen,  seedlings,  1  year's 
in  pots,  18  Inches  . 

,_ 

100 

80 

HARDY  CLIMBERa 

5  to  6  feet 

S  6 

Pine, 

^ristoldehia 

Wejmouth,  seedlings,  1  year's 

2  years' 

— 

"■" 

8 
18 

sipho 
tomentbsa 

16 
1  6 

bedded 

— 

— 

80 

AtxiglUb^ 

transplaiited 

^ 

^— 

50 

amertc^na 

16 

cluster,  seedlings 

— 

■~ 

10 

aostrlaca 

1  6 

transplanted 

— 

pve 

85 

sibfrica 

16 

Inpots 
pinaster,  seedlings,  1  year 

transplanted 
stone,  seedlings 

inpots 
cenibra              • 

16 

75 

r 

10s  6d 
85 

Bignonia 

Fsdlcans  mlkjor 
c^nreoUita 
grandiflbra 
CeMstnM 

06 
86 
86 

inpots 

50 

sc&ndens 

09 

marftima,  seedlings 

^ 

r 

10 

Clematis, 

New  Jersey  dot          -         • 
mugbo^  seedlings 

— 

10 
80 
50 

sweet-scented,  bedded 
iMrida 

09 
1  6 

8S 

8  years' 
bedded 
laridode  Calabrl 

E 

r 

simplex 
plteo 
Vitic^fia  rftbra 

16 
16 
8  6 

laricio  de  Cone,8  years  bedded 

— 

6 

purnfiim 
llpUno 

4P    ^0 

0  9 

Aleppo, 

1  6 

seedlinfi 

— 

6 

Vidma 

10 

Inpots 

1  0 

alplna 

1  6 

canadtesis,  S  ftet 
Plane^ 

06 

aiwustHbUa           • 
eyundrioa 

1  6 
86 

oeeldentUis,S  Aet  to  4  feet 
orientals         •         ■       • 
Poplur, 

■— 

80 

5 
10 

er6eta 
hispinica 
intcgrifblia 
/kthyrifblia 

1  6 
1  6 
10 
10 

Mack  Italian 

~" 

parviflbra 

10 

balsam 

"~ 

crlspa 

1  6 

white,  or  abele 

— " 

85 

calyclna 

09 

Carolina 

^ 

60 

cirrhbsa 

16 

new  sweet-scented 

-" 

10 

mont&na 

36 

Syeamore, 

odor&ta 

1  0 

seedlings 

— 

^ 

5 

viomaides 

1  0 

transplanted 
striped 

"" 

50 

15 

glafica 
orient&Us 

10 
1  6 

Walnut, 

5 
50 

Vit&Iba 
retlcuUlU 

1  6 
1  6 

seedlings 
transplanted 

— 

Decumaria 

bartAU 
sannentbsa        '    - 

80 
80 

•          FOR  HEDGES. 

Berberry, 

Gdahmum 

seedlings 

— 

— 

8 

semperrlrens            -           •• 
nltidum 

86 

transplanted 

— 

— 

85 

16 

Box, 

Honeysuckle^ 

dwarf,  for  edging 

— 

8 

sotrlet-trumpet 

-. 

60 

tree 

I  6 

evergreen                ■           • 

^ 

50 

Briers, 

flexubsa 

16 

sweet,  seedlings 

transplanted 
Crab, 

-" 

r 

5 

pub^soens 
ftlba 

ttVB 

8  6 
86 
8  6 

^ 

TueroUblia 

86 

seedlings 

— 

-• 

5 

varieg&ta 

86 

-" 

— 

10 

broad-leaved,  Irish              -    ") 

variegated                           .     f 

All  the  new  varieties  flrom  the  | 

Foraa, 
seedlings 

.B 

^ 

10 

30 
to 

50 

HoUy, 

mmm 

seedlings 

— 

_ 

6 

Society.                              3 

*W# 

transplanted,  TarUgated 

— 

100 

/asmlnum 

Privet, 

oiBcin41e 

1  0 

.• 

10 

flr&ticans 

10 

evergreen           »                • 

_ 

16 

revoiiituni 

16 

Thorn, 
white,  seedlings,  8  yean*    - 

-{ 

5s.  to 
7a.6il 

WamchldnMM 
h&mUe 
Xfeium 
Mrbarum 

86 
1  6 

transplanted 

— 

^ 

10  15 

09 
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Forrest's  priced  catalogue  of 


Per 

P« 

p«  1 

Vm 

ta  t 

P» 

Plant. 

100.     100(1. 1 

v«  ^ 

nMit. 

UOl     mob. 

t.  d. 

«.  <f.  '.  <l. 

iZosa 

a:  A 

a.  A 

&« 

Menisp^rmum 

multmbn 
■empenrbrcnt 

09 
09 

canadenae 

1  0 

09 

virglnicum 

10 

mtca 

0  9 

Passi  flora 

Virginian  silk  tree 

06  ' 

caeitlea               -                 •    1 

1  0 

Virginian  creeper 

06j 

hybrida                 -               -     l 
CoWUW                  -              -    1 
Maydius                 -               -    J 

Periploca 
fffie^ca                 '                 > 

to 
86 

09 

WistAria 
frut^ioeni 
•indnsia 

Zizypfaus 

1 

1 

16; 

is; 

1 

Rosa, 
Bounatlti 

09 

Tdiibilia 
sin^Diia 

16 

S5 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES,   AMERICAN   PLANTS,   AND    FLOWERING 

SHRUBS. 


^^ies 
nigra 

cephaldnica 
rtibra 
bals&mea 
canadenaia  var 


Per  Plant. 
t.  d.      i,  d. 


2 
63 
0 
7 
1 


ClanbraacilfdfM  S 

DougliL0<i  25 
DougUUw  laxilblia  50 

Ft&seri  .  2 

SmithMna       -  10 

Pickta  -  2 

sibirica  -  2 

cxc^lsa  stricta  3 

Menziitti        -  63 


6—  5 
0-105 
9—  1 
6—  10 
O-  1 
6—  5 
0—40 
0—  80 
6—  5 
6—  15 
6—  6 
6—  5 
6—  5 
0-100 


Acacia 
JulibrUiin       .         1    6 

^cer 

cocclneum 
erioc&rpum 
heterophyUum 
hfbridum 
tolbkUi 
macroph^um 
nigrum 
platanbidec  L. 
sacchiirinum  L. 
Many  other  aorta. 

^sculus 
macToatiLchya 
coccinea 
ekra.  W. 
Fkvta 

Hippoc&ftanum 
foi.  arg^ntda 
pub^acena        -        8 
K>fea  .  2 

rubicfinda  Dec: 

i^tZan/wa 
glandulbaa  W, 

^at^mus 
oominon 
blotched^leaved 
allTer-atriped 
goId.atriped 

Almond, 
aingle  dwarf 
double 
Japan 


} 


1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
2 
2 
2 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


2    6 

6 
6 
8    6 


1    0 


0  9 

0  9 

8  6 

8  6 


1  6 
1  6 
1    6 


^Inus 
cordkta  .  1 

lacinAta       .  1 

Many  other  interest, 
ing  varietiea. 


6 
6 


Althaea  frutex, 

seedlings  5  0' 

bedded  16  0 

double  purple  50  0 

red       -  50  0 

striped          -  75  0 

painted  lady  50  0 

Amdanthitr 

Botry^pium         j  *^  ® 

Amorpha 
fruticbsaX,.       -      10 

^mygdalus 
macroc&rpa        -     8    6 
orientklia  W,       -    8    0 

Andr6meda 
arbbrea  fF.       .       7    6 
coas^nefblia       -       1    6 
Cateabae'iW.  1    6 

mari&na  W.  -  8  6 
panicuULta  -  16 
pulverul6nta  -  16 
specibsaPA.  -  8  6 
apecibsarar.  .  81  0 
florib6nda,  and  many 
other  fine  Tarieties 

Andna 
tifloba  .  16 

Aralia 
spinbsa 
racembsa 


POTFIaai. 
t,  d,      ».  d. 


perlOO 


a.  d. 


8    6 
1    6 


Arbor  Vitae, 
American 
Oriental,  seedlings 
transplanted 
Chinese 

^'rbutus, 
seedlings 
transplanted 
scarlet 

ilndrichne  ff. 
ITnedo 

mucron4ta  Z..JU 
crispa 
serratifblia 
procdra  Don 

Arctostiphylos 
alp^na 
UVa-tirsi 

Aiienba 
japdnicaL. 

Azillea 
arbor^scens 
autumnldia 


0    9 


7 
81 
3 
S 
8 
3 
3 
3 
5 


]perl00 


5   0 
3   6 


10-86 

5   0 
81     Operdoi. 


:} 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
Opcrdu 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
« 
6 


Asalee 

aiuintia       !-  5 

miklor  5 

bluah         .  6 

calendul&oea  Mir.  3 

can^scena        -  3 

cornea  pldna  3 

oooctnea       -  81 
early  pink 

red 

CMdculkta  8 

fftgrana           •  3 

glauca  Lamt.  i 

birta            -  3 

blapida         .  3 

late  purale       -  3 

Leopold          -  5 

nftlda  PA.       .  3 

nudiflbra  L.  8 

p6ntica  41ba  L,  5 

pioctimbena  3 

aemipldna        -  3 

aerAtina         >  8 

apedbsa  mftjor  3 

▼iscbaalH       -  8 

versicolor         -  3 

Waterer'sred       -  3 

Obent  axaleaa,  fine 

sorts;  and  other 

hybrid  Taitetiei    5  0 

Bay, 
sweet  -  0  6 

narrow-leaved         0  9 

BenthamM 
fraglfera  8  6 

BeHferU 

^quifbUum  S  6— 

rmens  •  7  6 

fisadcul4ria  10  6 

dealb&ta       -  10  6 

ariat^UDvc        -    3  6 

aaS&tica  Itoa:  3  0 

Blany  other  Interest, 
ing  speeica  and  var. 

Box,  Tree^ 
green  0 

variegated  0 

Broom, 

Spaoiah,  seedlingl    3 

transpUurtad       10 

double  -  1 

white  Portugal,  7    • 

aeedUnpi,; 

bedded         10 

Lucca,  seedlings      3 

tranaplantcd    10 


ui. 


6  0 


9 
6 

6per  iJ' 
0  dix 
6  cadk 

6  do. 
6  da 
6  <fe 
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P«  Pluit. 
t.  d.      i.  d, 

Calydhthus 
fl6riduf  W,  10   «acb 

fertilU  W.       .        8    6    da  J 

arborescent  Lamb.  1    6    do. 
Other  varieties 

H.K.  S.    5   0  per  100 

seedlings  3 

bedded         -  SO   0    do. 

^  Sfeet  75    0    do 
Ceanothus 

ameridlnus  W.  16 

axdreus          -  2    6 

Cedru9 

Jkodd^rs'Rcfx.         10    6^21    0 

VitAni  Barrel.         3    6—50 
Celtis 

occident&lls  L.  10 

Chimontothus 

ft^tjzm  LindL         3    6 

grandiflbrm  I.tmtf.,  7  6 
Chioniinthiis 

▼irglnicus  L.  16 

Cletbra 
.alnifbliaPA.  0   9 

pub^sccBS  -  0  9 
CJi^tbus 

punfcetu  XsadL        7    6  6 

CoXhtta. 

utor^scent  W.        0    9 
cru^nta  -         0    9 

Poc6cktf  -        0    6 

Comptonta 

osplenifblU  A  JIC.  0  9 
Corchoms 

Japdnicns  £..  -  0    6 

Cornus 

iDisculaL.  0  9 

vtricgiu  0  9 

sangufncaZ'.  0  6 

serlcea          -  0  6 

41ba        -         -  0  6 

Corylua 

americiiina  W.  0  9 

JvellUna        -  10 

rlihra  *1 

*'*»  V    0    6 

barceion^iuU  J 
Col6rna  W.  16 

Cotone^ter 

acumln&ta  LindL  8  6 

afflnia  LfiMfiL  '2  6 

fWgida  LtMi/.  3  6 

Jaxiflbm        -  3  6 

roelanoc&riMi  1  6 

microph^Ila  WaL  1  6 

NummuUiria  2  6 

racenaiflbra       -  2  6 

rotundifbUa  A  iZ.  2  6 

tomentbaa  Undl,  1  6 

Tulg4rU  limtf.  1  6 

UDiflbxm         -  16 

Crab, 

Chineae         -  0    9 

Siberiaa  -        0    9 

DWARFS  AND  STANDARDS. 

CniUe^gus 

coccfnea  W. 

eoiilUna 
indentkta  V2   6 

glanduK»aa 
subrUlbia 
punctata  W.         J 


«. 


u.  ( 
B.R,C 
>ra  J 


Cratos^gus 

pyrifblia  TT.  '.   2 

macrac&iuha  S 

CruB-g611i  L.  0 

spleudenn  H.  K.    1 

Crunifblta  1 

neftris  I 

«alicifbUa  I 

ovalifbUa     *      yl 
f^yracanlhsefbUa 
nigra 
purpbrea       -       J 

altatea 
Douglilais        -         3 
flftva  -  2 

lob&ta 
tnlob&U 
apiifblia 
coni&ta 
spathul&ta 
AzarbluM 
Arbnia 
marocc&na 
orient^lis  Etc 
sangulnca  Pail.     ^  t 
tanacetifblia  Af  ^* 
fflftbra 
Leerifia    6 
heteroph^11aj:/tfg1 
Oxyacantha  j 

obtu&dta  \  1 

laciniiLta  f 

pteridifbUa      ( 
melanodirpa  *  J 
OliTicrana         5 
erioc&rpa         *) 
fuercifblia 
multiplex 
adrea 
purpurea 
rbaea 
parvifbita 
fldrida 

gross  iriariiefblia 

Booth 

yirglnica  7 . 

mexidkna  M.  tt  C.y' 

Cunninghi^mia 

lanceot&ta 
Cupressus 
lusit&nica  Tou. 
sempervlrens  L. 
strfcta 
seedlings    - 
bedded 
in  pots 
p^ndula  TTkifis. 

Cydonia 
jap6nica  Pen. 
sinensis  TlmUn 

Cypress, 
deciduous 
seedliogB 
bedded. 

Cytisus 
nigricans 
capitktus 
purptireus  Sco. 

fclbus 
alfdnus 
decAmbcns 
hirsiltus 

Z)iiphne 
alplna  L. 
oleifblia 
roIDna  Sm. 
Tdrton-raira  1*. 
^ebrum  L. 

fol.  arg6nteis 

fol.  aiireis 
ros&cea 

8  6 


Per  Piiat. 
d.      a.  d. 


6 
6 

9—16 
0—2    6 


6—2    6 


6 
6 


16-26 

0 
6—2    6 

0 
6—2    6 


1 

ll    6— 

J   ' 


6—2    6 


0 
6 


3    6—50 


1 
1 
1 
5 


10  0 
500 


6 
6 
6 
0  per  100. 


] 


1    6 


1    6 

5   OperlOO. 
.  10    0 

5   0  per  100 
5    0      do. 
0    9    each 


1    6 


2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6— 

6 

6 

6 


2    6 


Per  Plant. 
«.  d.      a.  dL 

i)£phne 

Gnidiuzn  L.  .26 
p6nticaXta  -  16 
altdica  -  2    6 

NeapoliUn  Lod.       2    6 
Dauphin^        -        2    6 
Mejereum,  white  X.  10 
red  2    0 

autumn, 
flowering  2    0 
eTergreen    0    6—10 
Detktzia 

.      16—26 


2 
3 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 


6—5    0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


10—16 

6 
0—7    6 

6 

6 
6 
6 

1    0 


sc&bra  Don 
Diospyros 

ed&lis  • 

lotAta 

I.btua  JF. 

litcida 

reticuliiia 

rugulbsa 

TirginiiLna  JV, 
Dirca 

pal6strls  L.  SO 

JSlae^gnus 

anguatifblia  L.       J 

arg^ntea       -        {- 

arbbrea        -         3 

J^'mpetrum 

nigrum  -  1 

Epigfc^a 

ripens  >  5 

Erica. 

vulg&ria  fl.  pidno    7  , 
»  fl.  41bo     J  ^ 

multiflbra        -        1 
mediterriinea  1 

▼ilgans  -  1 

Tiuahx  rCibra 

<ilba 
cin^a       , 
austr&lia 

c&mea  -        7 

stricta  .         fl   0 

umbell^ta  j 

Eriob6trya 
Japdnica        -  2   6—50 

Escallonia 

glandulbsa  An.  1  6 

filinlta              .  :2  6 

viscbsa      «   >  2  6 

monteTidftnais  2  6 

J?ti6nymus 

americ&nus  W.  10 
atropurphreus  IV,  1  '6 
europse  us  W.  0    9 

Hamiltonidisvf  5  0 
latin>lius       -        .16 

Fontandsta 
philljrecMea  Lamb.  2    6 

Fothergllla 

alnifblia        -  10—16 

Franklinwz 
41/amiha         -  2    6 

JFV^xinus 

acumtnlita       .  10—26 

rotundifblia  1    0 

simplicUblia  1    0 

crispa  -  1    6 

CKmus  >  16 

pfndula        .  16' 

aurea  •  10 

arg^ntea       -  16 
Many  other  sorts. 

Furze, 

double,  in  poU  16—26 

upright,  in  pots  16—26 

dwarf,  bedded  1    0 
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Forrest's  priced  catalogue  of 


PcrPlanU 
t.  d.      t.  d. 

S      —  6 


0 

6^    2    6 


I 


2    6 


S    6 


6 

G- 

6 

6 

6 

6 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

6 

6^   5    0 

£ 

0 
6 


1    0 


G^rrya 

elKpcica  2>.  Dom 
Gaulthena 

procdmbena  W.        1 

ShdUon  Ph.  1 

GeviixXa, 

&nglica  -  1 

dec6inben«       •  1 

•caribaa  .  1 

lericea  -  1 

tinctbrU  Zr.       -  1 

tiiquetra       -  1 

Many  other  specket 
Gleditschsa 

h6rrida  W,       -  SL 

sin^nali  P.  S.  1 

macrac&ntba  L.  C  .1 

in^nnU  -  1 

latiiiliqua  -  1 
Gordonf'a 

pub^^scens  W.  3 

jLaaifrnthiU  -  3 
GymnocUdus 

canadensis  JV,  1 
Hal^ia 

tetrtptera  W.  1 

dipten  -  8 

Hazel 
purple-leaved 
cut-leaved 

po^tica  (jdlow- 
berried)        -        SO 

^pp6pbae 
coDfgrta  •         1   "6 

rhamnoldea       -      0   9^ 
Hydr&ngea 
arbordsoens  L.  16 

hort^nsU  Stn.  I    6 

ouercif 61ia  JEtorlL      3    6 
riex 
^quifblium  varie- 
glitum       -        1 
firox 

fol.  arg^nteis 
fol.  atkreia    -        -1 
firtictu  Kiteo 
heterophfUum    I 
Many  other  Tarletiea. 

rtea 
Tirglnlca  ^        10 

Judas  tree 

■eedlings  5  0  per  100 

bedded       ^       f  0  6 

transplanted  1  0 

Juniper, 

commoo,  sesdUngt  5  0  per  100 

transplanted  0  6 

Swedish          -  0  6 

Irish            .  0  9 

5abina          -  !l  6 

▼arfeffitcd  1  6 

Kilmia 

latifblU       .  1 

angustifblU       -  1 

glaikca          •  1 

rUbra           •  1 

Tariccfcta          -  1 

pilmila          -  1 

nltida  -  1 
Kcelreut^ria 

panlcuUita  Dec  0 

Laburnum, 

EnglUh       .  1 , 

Scotch       -  3  ^ 
oak-leaved       -        3    6 
purple           -  i    6^ 

weeping  -        0   9— 


6^   2    6 
6^   2    6 


5    0 


0— 

0 

6 

0 
0 
6 


»-    1    6 


0—16 


3    6 
I    6 


] 


lAbumum, 
Waterer's  new       15 

new  scarlet  5 

Xarix 
europalVi  Dee. 
▼ar.  p^ndula 
microc&rpa       -       3 
Pll^ndula  Lamb.         5 
libLrica  5 

Laurel,  Portugal, 
seedlings         ■  -       6 
transplanted  8 

Xaurus 

-    1 
-    2 


d.      9.  d. 

0-.8I    0 
0-7    6 


1 


Magnolia 

acumin&ta  W.  3 

auricuUtta  JV.  5 

conspicua  H.  K.  5 

cordau  Ph.  5 
fine  Exmouth  (pots)  3 

glat^ca             *  1 

gracilis          .  3 

grandlflbra  JV.  3 

macrophf Ua  Pk.  10 

oboT&ta           -  1 

Soulangedna  5 

Thomsonidna  5 

tripaala  JV.  2 

purp(irea  B.  M.  5 

Menzidsia 


polifblia  J. 
globulkris  SaL 
pdmila 
cer^lea  JVaJO. 

MispiluB 

Ameldnckier 

antfirctica 

orbutifblia 

Botrj&pium 

racembsa 

capitiita 

ChamsBmiapilns 

floribfinda 

gennfcnica    - 
latifblia 
sine  nhcleo 

grandlflbra 

ov41U 

phmila 

Pyrac&ntha 

sangudiea 


0 
1 
1 
3 


«.  tf .     i.  d. 


0   d~    1    0 

9-5  0 
0-7  6 
0 


0 
0 

6 


Benzdfn  L 
Sdssq/ras  JU 

Laurustinus 
conunon  (pots)  2 

shining.leaved  1 

variegated       -         1 

X.edum 

Ciltistre,  fV. 
un>Uum  JV. 

angUBtitbUum 

fhymifblium 

deciimbens 

6uxifblium  JV, 
Ligdstruxn. 

chin^nse 
Linnae^a 

bore&lis  Gro. 
Liquidimbar 

Styractflua  JV. 

imt>§rbe 

Liriod^ndron 
Tulipf  fcra  JV, 
transplanted    .     1    6  3 

jL^cium 

bfrrbarum  -     0 

chin^nse  -       0 

Macliira 
aurantiaca  Nia. 


100 


5   0 


6 

6—2   6 
6-2   6 


10—16 

2   6 

10-16 

)    9—    1    0 

16—26 
16-26 


9 
9 


10-26 


6—    5 

0-10 

0-   7 

0 

6- 

6— 

6— 

6> 

6—15 

6 

0— 

0— 

6— 

0 


7 
7 
7 


0 
6 
6 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

6 
6 

6 


9-  1  0 
0-2  6 
0—16 
6-5    0 


6-2    6 


KN> 


Mulberry, 
S5^    jseedlinga  S  0  per 

Myrtle,  Candle- 
berry        -         SO 
bedded       .36    0 
Nyssa 

aqu&tica         '        .0    9—16 
Ononis 


6 


10   6 
0   9 


9 
0—16 


frutiobsa  .  1 
rotuadifblia      ^      1 

Paeony,  Tree         s 
Periploca 

gne^ca  -  0 

Philadaphus 

giandiflbnia  JV.       1 
(HanSoc)O 

latUbUot        •       7 

Mxus        .       -     (^1 

tomentbtus,  Nepal  3 
Photlnia 

perruftuXtedL        S    6 
fhillyrea 

angustifblia       -       l    e—   2  6 

Mixifblia       -  1    e-   2  6 

Aicifblia  -       ") 

latJlbUai:^        .     VI    0 

m^diaJL       -       3 
jRuus 

austrlaca         •        1 
Banksiaisg       .        7 
Cimbra  W.      -        1 
helvetica  -    1 

cxotisa  LamL  10 
Gerardt^MiWaL  21 
balepinsis  W.  1 

Inopa  -     1 

ins(snis  .  .21 
LambertidM  -  21 
macrocirpa  -  42 
marittma       -  10— 

mltu  Miek  .10- 
nlgrfesceos  -  10— 
pal6strU  ..   '3    6— 

Pinaster       -  10- 

Pf  nea  JV.  .16.. 

ponderbaa  JDon       15    O—  21 
pumfUo         -  10 

p6ngens  16       2 

resinbsa       -       .10 
rigida  .       1    G—   9 

nmi4na       .  1    6—    2 

StJOinidna  Dong.     25    0-  tO 
5trbbus  Itooa  1    0 

sylv6stris         >         0    6 
TVeMa  -      16—2 

Utirica  •  10 

unciniita  >       2    6 

WebbMM       -       21    0— IDS 
Larfcio       -       -     1    6 
longifblia        -       25    0—  SS 
PUnera 


0 

6-  m 

6—  5 
6-  5 
6-21 
0—40 
0- 
0— 
0— 100 
0—100 
0 

0-  1 
0-  1 
0-  1 
6-  5 
1 
2 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I  6 
1  6 
0 
0 

6 
€ 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 


6 
6 
0 


Rich&dt  Bfich. 
Pl&tanus 
ocerifblia 
cuneiLU  JV. 
ocddenttlb 
orientilis 

iblygala 

Chanuebdxui 
Pomegranate, 

common        . 

double-flowered 

dwarf 

vF6pulu8 
anguMita 
bfbrida 

Ltndleydfia  Booth 
And  other.  loCcrcatiag 


2    6 


jr.     .1 

r.     .    I 

is  IF.    r 

w.       J 

] 
i 


10—16 


0—    1   6 

6 
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Pr^nus 
cop&lUna 

'  aemil^U  (double) 
siMiica 
And  other  intemt* 
ing  varlekiMk 

P^nis 
alplm 
arbutiiblia 
dom&tica     - 
florib&nda 
hybrid*       . 
semi-double    - 
▼ariol^MA  (Nepal) 
vestiu  (Nepal) 
Many  other  apades. 

JRh&mnus 


PerFtaDt. 
ff.  dL      «.  d. 

1    6 
1    6 


I 


] 


6—2    6 

6—2    6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


1    6 


iatifbliui 
alnitblius 
,  alplnua 

iThodod^ndron 

alta-dergnae 
anthopbgon 


SmUk 
aueubtefblih 
asaleJ9dei  Ibrt, 
odoriitura 
campanul&tum 
catawbitoM 
caudMieum  W. 
caucaaiccOdei       ' 
CbamaBcUtus  W. 
dai^rlcum  fV. 
atrorlrena        • 
ferrugf neum  W, 
QUxmydnum 
gultiLtum 
gold-blotehed 
itiiped 
hlrsQtum  JV. 
foL  Tar. 
atriped-leaved 
b^bridum 
hjpbridum  enDc4n< 

drum 
I«pp6nicam  WaU, 
maci4nthum 
magnolMr/o/^fon 
nAximum  fV. 
rbaeum     • 
myrtifbHum  ZodL 
niv&tteum    - 
niveom 
NoUediwm 
odor&tum  Ibrt. 
pfctum 

p6nticum  in  Tar. 
glomerittum 

Album  (true) 
princept 
jpnmireiium 
pQmilum 

Sinctlitum  W. 
usaellMffNMt 
•ilTer-atriped 
Waterfdiutm 
Witb  att  the  near 
and  interesting 
Hybrid*. 
iZhoddra 
canad^nsii 

arom&tica  K  JC 

canad^nais 

cop&llina 

m&Jor 

CtttinuaJL. 


7 
2 
5 
91 
S 
3 
5 
5 
2 
2 
1 


} 


7 
7 
3 
1 
3 
3 
7 
10 
10 
5 


W. 


6 

6 

0 

0-63 

6 

6-  10 

0 

0— 10 

6 

6 

0-    1 


6 
6 


2    6 


0—   2 

6 

6 


1  0^  1  6 
10-16 
16—26 


21    0 


arM|reum(Nepd)>7    g^  jq    6 


6 


6 


6—  10  6 
6—  10  6 
6-0  6 
6—2  0 
6 

&-  5  0 
6-  10  6 
6 

6—42  0 
0-7    6 


6 


3 

6 

2 

6-3   6 

15 

0— 21    0 

& 

0 

21 

0 

0 
0 
6 
0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


ilegana  W, 

{rliibra  L. 
euc^ntha 
radlcana  L. 
suaveolens 
Toxicodendron  L. 
trirolikU 
typhlna  L, 

erfecta- 
Tim'ix  L. 

chin6nsis 
Tiridifldni 

Rtbes 

adreum  pra:\»z  1 
0er6tinum  0 
sanguineum  0 
yeltow-       ) , 

miitcd  y 

c^reum       -       ••  2 

echinftturo       -  2 

glutinusum  Doug.  2 

inibrians         •  3 

malv&ceum       *  5 

muUiflorum       -  3 

nlveum         -  3 

punct-Mum  3 
•anguineum  (dark"! 

Mxatife  >l 

spedbsum  LindL,  I 
Dec  -    J 

Robinta 

hispida  W.       '  I 

f;lutinbia       -  1 

nfirmis            -  1 

areniiria        •  1 

Halodendron       -  1 

CAamidgu        •  1 

pygm»*a        -  1 

jubilta             -  21 

mucropbfUa       -  1 

tortubsa           k  2 

jpect&blUf         -  1 

Roaes 
common  moii  0 

white  moss         -     3 
bluftb  rooes  2 

crinuon  moM  3 

celestial         -  0 

Tillage  maid,  Stand,  5 
Collection  of  Dwarf 

Rosea 'SOi.  per  lOa 
itandara,   in  fine 

collection  -  5 
China,  ditto  •  5 
Scotch,  double  6 
A  colleclion  of  300 

diffisrent  aorta 

iZiibus 

Tirgfnicus  1 

double  white  1 

cut-leaTed        •  1 

^rcticus  E,  B,  2 

pauciflbrus       -  1 

apect&bilia       -  1 

nootk&nua  Moe.  1 


FwPtaHit. 
t.  d.     s.  d. 


Rdscus 
acule&tuf  L. 
ilypogl6isum  L 
racemosus  X- 

Salisbikrta 
adiantifblia  8m, 

Skmbiicus 

lacini&ta 

Tariegftta  &lba 
fol.  adrcis 
flrdctu-Albo 


6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


1    6 
1    6 


6 
9 
9 


6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


6—   a  6 


6-2    6 

6 

6 

&-   2   6 


6— 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6— 

6 

6 

9 

0 
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0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

6 


0  6— 

1  6 
1    6 


1    0— 
1    0 


SteSlas. 
Aapera 
SartapaHUa 

Solknum. 

crispum 
Sopwra 

iap6nica  JV. 


1 

1 


Per  Plant. 
,  d.      s.  d. 


6 

6 


0 

6 


pindi^  73 


5   0 


6 
6 


2   6 


£L 


&  0 


0^  7  .« 
0-7  6 
0-7    6 


2   6 


0    9 


1    O^    1    6 


1    6 
1    6 


10—16 


iTarieg&ta 

SpirtivoD. 

Jbnceianx  L.       -  0  6 

fl.  plenoj  1  6 

argtoteum       -  10 

Spirae'a, 

argfotea        •  3  6 

anaetblia  5f».       -  2  6 

bellaSfoM.       -  0  9 

flexubsaFts.        -  1  0 

UeTigiita  W.       -  0  9 

niktanf           -  2  6 

tomentbaa        -  16 

Stu£rtta 
BfalachodindroQ      2   6—36 
Tirginica  -       2   6—   3   • 

Symphoria 

raoembia        -        0    6 

Syringa 

p^rslca  -  0   6 

4it^       .       0    6 

Josikas^'a        •   . 

TSananx 
gikUica       •        -     0 
germ&nica       -        0 

3^xus 
bacc&ta  Tari^ta     1   6 
hib^rnica       -       .10—2 

Thermopsis 
labumifblia       -       2   6 

niia 
Alba  {Bdrt.  Soc) 
aiirea 
laxiflbra 
laciniAU 
rubra 

Tulip  Tree, 
aeedlingi 
transplanted 

raccinium 
MyrtiUus 
ntis  idse'a       - 
macroc&rpon 
Oxyodccoa 
hispfdulum    - 
amosVium 
crassifbUum 
lOcidum 
frondbsum 
ftoxifblium    - 
TirgAtum 
formbsum 
OYktum         -  5   0— 10    6 

vma, 

Pse&do-C^UuB        1    6 

Fib^imum 

chin^nse  -       16-26 

cotinifblium(NepB])2   6 
lanunb'ides       -      10 
Xanthorhlza 
opUfblia  .        t    O 

Xanthozylum 

y^ax(ncum        -       16 
Select  Collection  of  Dahlias 
and  Heartsease. 


}■• 


12 
0 


OperlOO 
9—10 


10^   5   0 


8  6  2 
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List  of  TreeSj  Plants^  S^c.^  with  the  Prices  for  1838,  soli  by  Peter 
Lawson  and  Son,  3.  Hunter  Square,  Edinburgh,  Seedsmen  and 
Nurserymen  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland* 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES. 


Alder, 
Syear  ... 

Ash, 

Syear  .  • 

mountain,  1  year 

Beech, 

1  year  -  •  - 

Birch, 

weeping,  S  year 
Chestnut, 

Spaniih,  1  year 
S  year 
Hazel, 

1  year  -  -  _ 

Holly, 

1  year  ... 

Hornbeam, 

1  year  -  -  - 

Laburnum, 

English,  1  year 

Scotch,  1  year 

Maple, 

Norway,  S  year 
Oak, 

common,  S  year  ... 

3  year  ... 

Turkey,  1  year  »  .  - 

Syear  .  -  - 

Ptnus 
auitriaca  P.  HSu  (Black  Pine  of  Austria) 
1  year  -  .  .  - 

Syear  .  .  -  . 

;  marftima  Bart,,  1  year 
Syear 
mijor,  1  year 


Per  1000. 


1000.  r 
I.    d.  I 

5   0 


4    0 
6   0 


•       3  6 

.       7  6 

-  10  0 

-  IS  6 

.      10  0 

6  0 

.       5  0 

4  0 

-  4  0 

.      SO  0 


3 

0 

4 

0 

7 

6 

9 

0 

10 

0 

80 

0 

10 

0 

12 

6 

18 

6 

Piu&ster  IF.,  1  year  -  - 

Syear  -  • 

pumflio  W,^  I  year  -  -  - 

pyreniLica  Capt.  S.  S.  Cook,  1  year 
•ylT^tris  W.  (Scotch  Fir),  finom  seed  col- 
lected fhm  natunl-frown  trees  in  the 
Highlands,  1  year  ... 

Syear       -  .  - 

seed  ftom  Hagueoan  Forests,  1  yea 
Xarix  SaL 
earopm*a.  Dee,  (Lardi), 
Tyrol,  1  year 
S  year ' 
oommoo,  1  year 

Syear 
.^ies  SaL 
Pfcea  W,  (SilTer  Fir),  1  year 

Syear 
3rear 
exc^lsa  Pair.  (Norway  Spraoe),  8  year 


rteea. 
s.  d. 
8  0 
10  S 
15  0 
S3   0 


1    6 
9   0 

8^0 


seed  fkora  tba 


Sycamore  (or  Plane), 
1  year 
Syear 

Service, 
1  year 


Syear 


S 
4 

8 
3 

S 

t 
3 

4 


0 

0 

a 

€ 

0 

0 
6 
0 
0 


.       4   0 

-  5  0 

-  10  • 


Thoma  (or 

I  year 
Sweetbriar, 

Quicks), 

- 

S 

S 

1  year 
Syear 
Yews, 
Syear 

- 

m 

4 

6 

80 

0 

& 

0 

Walnut, 
1  year 


•     40  0 


TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES. 


Alder, 

1  to  u  foot 
Ash, 

4  to  9  Inches 

1|  to  8  feet 

Beech, 
1  to  14  Ibot 
8  to  <I  feet 

Birch, 

1  to  14  foot 
Weeping.  1  to  1|  foot 

Chestnut, 

Spanbh,  I  to  1|  foot 

Horse,  1  foot 
Elm  (Wych) 

1  to  U  foot 

8|  to  3  feet 

3  to  4  feet 
Hazel, 

u  to  8  feet 
Holly, 

4  to  6  Inches 
0  to  18  inches 


Ftel000< 

.      15  0 

8  0 

.      15  0 

.      SO  0 

■      85  0 

.      15  0 

.     90  0 

.      80  0 

15  0 

•  15  0 
.      80  0 

•  86  0 

•  25  0 

•  80  0 

•  30  0 


Laburnum, 
1|  to  8  feet 

Maple, 
English,  1^  to  8  feet  ... 

Norway,  4  to  6  inches 

Oak, 

conmun,  1  to  U  foot 

8to8|fect 

3  to  4  feet 
Turkey,  1  to  1|  foot         ... 
Sfeet  ... 

jnnus 

austilaca  P.  HStt  (Black  Fir  of  Austria), 

4  inches  ... 

marlthna  Uori.^  6  Inches 
mnltster  fFL,  4  to  6  inches 
sylT^stris  W.  (Scotch  Fir,  nati^),  1  lo  U  ft 
common  1  to  1|  foot 
lAm  SaL 
europB^a  De»,  (Larch  IVrolese).  1  to  14  & 
common,  1  to  1|  foot 
.^iea  SaL 
ilba  Ph.  (WUta  AmiricBB  Spruce),  1  foot 


-     85  0 


80  9 

30  0 

17  4 

85  0 

35  • 

90  • 

30  0 


n  e 

B  4 

»  4 

7  4 

6  0 


7    « 

e  4 


15  0 
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nign  PA.  (Black  ditto)  1  to  U  feet,  per  100 

excelM  Pair.  (Norway  Spruce),  6  to  8  tnchef 

1  to  U  foot 

Plcea  W.  (IKWer  Fir%  6  to  9  incfaea 
Sycamore  (or  Plane), 

ItoUfbot  . 

8  to  S{  feet  •  .  . 

:  3  to  4  feet 


FctIOOO. 
$.  d, 

7 

7 
15 
15 


Berberry, 

1^  to  S  feet 
£vergreen  PriTety 

1  to  n  foot 

2  to  £}  feet 
Sweetoriar 
Thorns, 

1  year  tranmlanted 
8  yean      ditto 


19 
15 
SO 


7 
9 


6 
6 
0 
0 


6 
0 
0 


-  S»  0 

-  20  0 

-  25  0 

-  80  0 


6 
0 


Mountain  Ash, 
1  to  1|  foot,  per  100 

4  to  5  feet,     do. 

Poplar, 

abele,  UtoSl  feet,  per  100 
BUck  ItaUan,  S|  to  3  feet 
Lombardy,  S j  to  3  fleet 
Ontario,  l^  to  3  feet 

WiUows, 
Bedford,  8|  to  3  feet 
Huotlngdon,  8|  to  3  feet 

Lime, 

10  to  18  feet,  per  100 

6  to  8  feet,       ditto 

3  to  4  feet,       ditto 

12  to  18  inches,  ditto 
Selected  Sorts, 

5  to  5  feet,  pet  100 


Per  1000 

«. 

<f. 

2 

6 

5 

0 

10 

6 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

30 

C 

20 

0 

SO 

0 

80 

0 

15 

0 

12 

5 

5   0 


ORNAMENTAL  THEES.  (Thow  marked  *  atr^  Evergreeru.) 


-<fcer 

auttrlacum  Lb»k*t  Enum.,^  3  feet 

camptetre  L,  foL  Taziegitic,  1|  foot 

cr^icum  Z..,  1|  foot 

dasyc&rpoQ  EMrh.^  2  to  S|  feet 

monapeMul&num  L.,  2  feet 

montanum  U.  XL,  1  foot 

Neg6ndo  L.,  2  to  2|  feet 

▼ar.  crfspuro,  11  feet 

(ypalui  H.  a:.  S|  to  3  feet 

opulifblium  VU,,  6  to  12  inchea 

tflatanoldec  L.,  2|  to  3  feet 

Fieudo-Pl&tanus  L..  ibl.  var.,  6  feet 
h^bridum,  Sfeet 
var.  Corstorphin,  6  feet 

rhbrum  Ehrh..  1  to  i\  foot 
.    saoch&rinum  X.,  2  to  2|  feet 

atri^tum  Lam.,  24  feet 

Ut&ricum  L.,  S^  ftet 
^'sculus 

dfwolor  Sweet,  U  foot 

piimila  Booths  \\  foot 

rubic&nda  Dec.,  i^  to  3  feet 

fliiva  FT.,  5  feet  « 

apicau  Booiht  1|  to  2  feet 

gtanduUMa  ^.,  6  to  18  inches 
2  to  24  feet 
^'Inus 
oordifblia  Ten.,  1  foot 
glutintwa  W.  var.  indaa.  U  foot 

fuercifblia,  2  to  3  feet 
ozyacanthcfblia  to.  C,  1  to  1|  foot 
aerrul&u  W.,  1  (bot 
undul4U  W.,  3  feet 

Amelanchier  Dec.,  on  mountain  ash 
canaddntit  L.,  4  to  4|  feet 
grandifbtia  Sweet 
ovlLlia  LfiMf/. 
tomentbsa  Bimney,  Kingtiand 

cochinchin^naia  Dec.,  l)  foot 

commlkDia  IF.,  6  to  8  feet 
dikicia,  ])  feet 
macrodirpa,  3  feet 

p^mila  W.^  2  feet 

jp^nie*  fV.,  n.  pleno,  5  feet 

orienUUa  W.,  £k  feet 

atbfrica  Lo.  C,  ik  feet 
ArAlia 

aptnbaa  W.,  6  inches 
•Arauciria 

•tn-asiMna  Lam.,  6  feet 

*Cunningh&nitf  O.  D.,  3|  feet 

•excilsa  if.  it,  3  inches 

^tnbric&U  fV.,  1  to  1|  feet 
^ria 

TlieophiAat^,  8|  to  3  fbet 


Each. 


•l 

1    0 

. 

0    9 

. 

1    0 

•• 

0    9 

. 

1    0 

• 

0    6 

. 

0    6 

m 

0    9 

. 

1    0 

. 

0    4 

. 

0    4 

• 

0    6 

m 

1    0 

. 

1    0 

. 

0    4 

. 

0    6 

. 

0    9 

- 

0    9 

^ 

8    6 

m 

I    6 

m 

8    6 

• 

8    0 

- 

1    6* 

m 

0    4 

- 

0    9 

. 

1    6 

^ 

1    0 

.q 

1    0 

m 

1    6 

. 

0    6 

« 

1    6 

Stocks 

. 

1    6 

. 

1    6 

* 

1    6 

- 

1    6 

„ 

8    6 

. 

3    6 

. 

8    6 

. 

8    6 

* 

8    6 

m 

3    6 

• 

3    6 

- 

8    6 

- 

1    6 

^ 

84    0 

m 

80O    0 

m 

12    6 

- 

63    0 
0    9  1 

• 

8  0 

*Ari8tot^lia. 

^Mdcfu^IJ.,^to3fbet 

*  foL  Tu-t,  Ij  to  8  feet 

Aronia 
floribAnda  Sweet,  2|  fleet 

56tula 

Alba  W.,  rar.  indM  Booth,  5  feet 

exc^lsa  iy.,  n  foot 

flrutidbca  IV.,  3  feet 

KnU  tV.,  1  to  U  foot 

n^na  fV.,  I  to  If  foot 

nigra  W.,  6  feet 

papyriLcea  IT.,  8  to  3  feet 

populifblia  fF.,3feet 

puMscena  Ekr.,  3  feet  -       j 

piimila  IV.,  1  to  U  foot 

wrticcfblia  BooiA,  2^  to  3  feet 
Brousson^tta 

papyrlfera  Ven.,  8|  feet 
Carcigctna  L. 

Mtagdna  W.,  ]|  foot 

arbor^«cena  Lamb.,  li  to  8  feet 

pygm»*a  IV.,  6.to  iZ  inches 
C^rpinus 

JB)6tulua  incUa  H^.,  3  feet 
Quercift^  3  feet 

foL  Tar,  3  feet 
Gast^nea 

phmlU  IV.,  1  to  ]|  foot 
T^ica  fV.,  Tar.  Iticida,,  5  feet 

asplenifblia,  5  feet 
macullita  Ittea,  4  to  5  feet 
fol.  argtoteia,  3  feet 
*CWrus 

LtULoi  Barrel.,  1  to  1|  foot 
«  1|  to  2  feet 

Deoddra  Rox. 

ftom  seed,  3  to  4  inches 

ditto,    6  to  12  inches  - 
from  cuttings,  1  foot 
C^ltis 
austr^Us  L.,  4  inches 
occidentiilia  L.  1  to  I|  foot 
cordltta,  6  to  9  mchea    ' 
Cephalinthus 
inodbrus,  I  foot  -  • 

oocldcnt41is  IK,  1^  foot 

Cerasus  X. 
&Tiuni  Mcen.  miiHiplez  Ser.,  3  to  4  feet 
Juliiinii  p^ndula  Dec.,  5  to  6  feet 
'    MahMeb  Mich.,  3  to  4  feet 
Pkiixw  Tulgiris  Dee.,  4  feet 

Corylus 
americkna  FT.,  4fcet  • 

Cbi^rna  IV.,  1^  foot  T-  • 

rostr&U  fV.,  3  feet  -  • 

3 


1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

7 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

« 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

116 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

8 

0 

2 

0 

8 

6 

8 

6 

3 

6 

80 

0 

85 

0 

80 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

8 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

6 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
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Cotone&atcr,  on  Ibon  stocks,  ' 
•micnrntifUa  mil.,fHttt 
*ratundlQllla  S.  K,  3  ftat 

■lietia,  3i  to  3tm 

■..sum  rm 
1>  .•^  fc»t " 

i-i,?H.X.,2to3tttt 


Bf*.llnll>'— • 

.  -"«..  1  It 

Bool  A.  3  \ 


pjtimu  W.,  i  nxif 
puncliU»-.,illo3fti 

•Cunnil^himta 

C^iiui,  on  laburnuni 

nfgncini  »■!',  3*  f«t 
purptireui  Jt'.JfKt 
•aMMrmarW.^fr- 


Tlr(lnLknii  I 


'.,  Mfnni,  H  AM 


1  0  I        pl«l[iarii.  tV^tto9  iBcbH 

]  6  quidHnguUliH'..  tl<^ 

1  6  ,       BicMm)iB<iK,4lRt 

1  0  I        nHund<nilLii>cr»,tlU3rnt 

1  A  [   GleditKhia  W. 

1  G  h6trtiU  IT.,  u  (bot 

0  6  nucnctnUu^CElloSllct 

1  «  I      moixiKiEnun..  I^ 

I  0  I      •ln«°'Ui>.s..9uiiiDeiw. 

'  °  '  iDtmui,  1|  (tut 

•  »       Gyiim6cl*dua 


•^qulftillum  w.  M.  ».r.,  I  to  1|  It 


W.,3as\tm 

»inj|iurpiire»  H',,41oi(«t 
raiapa'li  W .,  S|  (Hi 

frVEt.  tlbo.  31 IM 

•Japdnlci  IT.,  1  Ibot 

IbLiflrMiTihegitU,  Ifbot     . 

fid,  vgtaicU  lu-icgaiu,  1  hot 

Fkpu 

puipQiej 

bcfnlku 
MnditU,  0  IM 

fbl  iritalili  Tuli|.,  1  mt 
Ftixiaoa 
tcaniBiXt  Lantt.,Ho3  fem 
«MtMaal>-.,uit.3(nt 

lUtwi,  S  b>  3  ftet 
■utUa  iQddi  IT,  ii  bet 
■ani,4tairM 
ht  Tu.,  U  feet 

hatcnnMUi  r«»t  ti  (tM 
JncU^IblU  wITi  S  It  AMt 
MatlKllMU  pinJoU  H^,  s  »« 


•l«iaj.r.W,.  4lBdi« 
•HTRinilia  Lm.,  4  iochi 
•di»«  »:,  I  to  11  foot 
•/n-AfoW./UlSot 
•rnrOr™  Lk.,  t^  (bot 

UtH  IT.,  I  foot 
«»»»)/»:«.,  ]1  to  IhM 

■qulitca  IVidM/j,  8  iKba 


Kcelreuteru 

pK,icuatino:..BlaSift« 
liiquidimbar 


E.  Ubo  IP,,  U  le  1 
nigro.  11  ta  E I 


•Photiiiis "       '^ 

•orbuilrbUi  UtA,  1  to  II  tint 
^  ^rniKtii  Ua^,  I  to  11  hot 

•CABb-oW   elniAa 
•BinbnAu  b>,.  S  (Ht       . 
^^tiJiKpiiuii  K,  4  to  GliKhc* 

*«c«]u  lAmi,  *  IpcKs 
•IrtrudWiw  V?»l^  J  iBcbn 
tnopf  Pk.,  6  U)  ISIndic* 

•nnultnili  (k'u,  Parit,  i  M 
•njkiiru  Fk.,  6  l«ba 
•ttn«  lf,aio91nrfm 
•pondrtbMi)iai,!ft« 
;pmii!*ni  />*.,  1  !<»( 

^A[^H*™p.ugfu.  1  to'u  AM 
•»«*Uiu  Pt,,  1  Rnt 
•Stiiibiu  >r.,  war.  h^ib  Booth,  fi 
•nEM.«..'41o61iic*.r^ 
BltU  Uii^.,  3  IpehH 
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aMlHortj^Ibi 


iMldiHi«lu,«liicli~ei 

A  WtL,  9  la  IC  IdcIw 

'i'lea  T*r.  toclulia  Bool*,  *  it. 
•PbJUn  Fb.,  1  Ibcx 


/^ril  SaL 
«inp>'>  TH,  iitnduli  Drt.,  S  IMt 
p«niSula  tiami.,  Sllett 
RicUnUUch.,  Ilftnt 
accTiltilla  W.,  3  hct 


Populus 
«TP««a  AM*,  t  to  U  feet 
lundlniju  TU.  crim  &uM,  11  rgK 
trtpldm  ir.,  11  In!  feet 
n.  fttiiD  BelKima,  AOoM,  3  TrI 


trUMUu  i..,  3  to  SilMC 
PJni. 

«.i.l»no,!i"lB3rMt 
■emldouW  3U3|(M 

ducnirbiii  /><izi,  3  to  31  mt 


ncMieniki  Lo-  C.,  I  lo  14  Aut 
plBMUldi  F.  S.  M  (aS  hM 
iNDlTMa  tf .,  SI  to  3  f«t 
pninUbU*  IK,  j  rm 
'^  nrewdiKmSIoSlftet 


rtna  PH.,  a  1 
M  W..  1)  ft. 


pilOiirlt  Pil.,6la8lncli 
■nttlhx  Fk.,  1  to  lI'dH 
i>clDuif>:L,dualnchfl 


V^.,lTHftK(dUD| 

cHuIlRBt 
raonititiu,  U  AM 
toftuti«i,Ut!i3h«t 
(l(uili*  Amlt,  E 10  3.(Ht 
fitpUa  W.,SIci»(*M 

■nniUMin,itsUf«t 
rntratliiUtsCfiift 
iiilcn:i>h}lli  La  CVV  lo3  tott 

iDiL  3  hM 
HKEntuMUjlLl.,  S  to  3  Act 

M>;1Alllu  l! 

Slilj  dlitlDct  ipBlH,.!  plaUi  of  (Kh  (ta, 
Skmbtlciu 

tanidtniliiv:,  UftuC 

nlpi  W.,  a  to  4  'HC^pei  IM 

TotundlfMll^RJ*,  urbM    ' 
SqAira  H.  K 

Jijiinta  »*.,  1  to  1)  RmE 

ptiHtuli^  1(  root 
•xnadllSti,  1  (bM 
'Tina 
•tacctU  v.,  11  to  S  ftct,  polOO 


7^li« 


EMSIMt 


11  to  !i  rm 

ltll1Ilj:„4lo£li>cbct 
StoU^fert 


tui.,9to3tot 

nrieg4lk^  3  ID  »IM 
pvTlAUa  E*r*.,  II  lo  3  feit 

mplmlRilU.  3  l*«t         - 
giindlAlka  £*nl.        -  -       : 

pubtecm  d'c,  S  tat 


ittbn£./f,  .S^i.   iTccl 
gLorDertU  /.'.-j/rin  1^  I^Mt 

Kui^u,U  la3  htt 

Dteroi^ll*  i'tn.,  11  taS  tot 
njrtlMi,  JlloEfilt 


(*bn*lf jc..  1  foot 

vbROu  Mnol,  !1  to  3  (Mt 


■,  H  foot 
1)  to!  tot 
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OKNA MENTAL  T 


PLANTS  ItEQUlfUNG  PEAT 
Andromeda 

MiibrfrnW    Utaat. 

■CauibcN  W.™l'io  iTfiwl.     ~    - 
^jcuttU  F*..  II  to  i  reel, 

ftaniH>«  J^a".  °i  V4l.™'      - 

(p«it)il  n,'.  iiilvt'ruK'nti,])  foot 

•pe^ibH  w'"u"Sot,       ■  -       '  - 
•t«tr»gtiM£.,liBcha, 
M'rbutus 

•Jiulc4chM»'..«lf««. 

■  T«I.  •err.liRiliJ.MfMt 

•niucron»U  L -A-.  6  incha,   '      - 

•pUtiu.  6  Inchn 

■pncen  Mm,,  11  foot, 

•nepaUiillt,  U  Toot 

<t7<iudii  IT,,  S  Id  1!  Inchsf,  In  poti, 

•  11.  pl^no,  ITiK* 


SHRUBS  AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
{Those  marked  thtu  •  are  Evtrgreetu.') 
.Eric 


giftftca  Lam.f  1  to  Jl  f«K 

lUlbTl,  1  Co  1]  foot 

nUidiM.ltdllfoot 
nudlfltniJ:.,  Ifool 


Tlltliu.  I)  foot 

Cilyc^thuB 
Knilli  W.,  II  root 
Mrldui  f..  1 1  root 
obionfinilliii\»(.,i!l(ei 
oqilndfliUui  Saotli.,  a  tee 

Chimmifiiilhiis 


p*.,  I  toil  red 
ti»'..stnS(r» 


•Drya» 
*DniinminiU  Hoaker 

•OCIOp^Ull  If. 


Gorddnia 

pubtKeBHV.,HHM  ,      . 

Tir(lniu£,,  IlloilKt 
Kilmia 
•iinguuUUla  W.,  1  tu  11  fbol 

•  foL  TU  .11  Axit 

•  rbbn.  I  foot 

•  nrtldl,lfogt       . 

fltVlU  (K.,  1  10  11  tool 
inMini  jiuU  DTiyr,  I  foot 
•iedum 

lUirbliuni  tf„  11™* 


11  W..  S  tret 
■  M.'f  .SlflM 


•  otnrttM,  S  fm 

•  Elinauth,  t|  ICd 
mflcToph^la  Pdl..  11  foM 
pun>'l'»  Aw*. «  &  U  AM 
(lip^uli  (f.,  t  focc  . 

iElabu«Hi&ii„l  ftat 
^»linni»S..ICiwl 

■Mitcli*ila 
•r*(.rn,  fT. 
•3fyrica 
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t.  d. 

0  6 

0  9 

0  9 

1  6 


^Ozyc^ccus 

^nucrocftriNM  Pert.  • 

•pal&atris  PA.  -  .  - 

*Chamebikxiu  L.  -  w 

iRhodora 

canadtosU  H^,  1  to  1|  foot 
ithodod^ndron 

axaleokle*  Hort.^  S|  feet 
,   *arb6reum  5m.,  \\  foot 

•  htbridum  Hort.y  U  foot 

•  caUwbi^nae  PA.,  4to  6  inches 

*  b^bridum  Hort-t  84  to  3  feet 
'■cauc&dcuTn  IV.,  1  foot 
•Chamecistus  JV.  -  . 
daiiricuin  fFl,  1  foot 

*atrovlren8,  \\  feet 
*ferrugineuin  fF.,  6  to  9  inches 
*hiri1itum  }V.j  1  foot 
*lapp6nlcum  WahL,  6  inches 
*ni&ximum  fFl,  6  to  9  inches 

•  1 J  to  2  feet 
«myrtifbUuTn  Lod..  U  foot 
odorktum  Hwrt,  i|  root 
*p6nticum  ^.,  6  to  9  inches 

)]|toSfeet 
Sl  to  3  feet 
var,  \\  foot 
JJbvriU  1  foot  I- 

niagnolf>/d/f«iii,'S  feet 
&lbum  PA..  1 1  foot 
anguitifblium,  1  foot 
Z      atropurpC^reum,  2  feet 

a6reum,  2  to  8^  feet 
'»  fl.  pldno, 

1  *  rbseum,  U  foot 

*  kalmioldes,  1}  foot 

*  fbl.  argenteis,  H  foot 
•i:otiindifbliuin,  34  feet 
•punct&tum  rr.,  2feet 
*iren6stuin  Wai. 

▼irgfnica  Dec.,  1|  foot 
Facclnium 
ntis  idtt^a  in4Jor*£.       : 
m&xima 
Fltn 
J'gnus  c&stus  L.,  ]|  foot  ;. 

4  to  6  inches     - 


PLANTS  N6T  requiring  PEAT  SOIL. 

Am6rpha 

glabra  Drcf.,  6  to  9  inches  •           -  0    6 

fhiticbsa  X.,  U  to  2  feet  -             -  0    9 

Lewis<<  La  C,  ]|  to  2  feet  -           -  10 

Artemisia 

arbor^acens  Z./3  feet  .               -  1    0 

ilbr6tanum  I..,  1^  foot  -          .       .  o    6 

argintea  m  i:.,  1|  foot  -                  -10 

Asitnirta 

triloba  DflMo/,  1^  to  2  Ibet  p            -  8    6 

*AstTiga\us 

•7>agac&nthaL.,4to6iDches(inpots)   >  0    9 

^Aucuba 

iap6oica  2^,  6  to  12  inches,  per  100           -  60   0 

.1^  to  2  feet  -       .        ..  10 

do.          in  pots  -  16 

*^accharis 

Aalimifblia  L.,  6  inches  w                 «  1    0 

^Benthkmia 

*fyagifera,  6  to  18  inches  •             •  3    6 

•BSrbens 

•arittiita  Dee.,  6  inches  -              -  S    6 

*aii&tica  Rot.,  6  itiches  -              -50 

canadensis  MiL,  1  foot  -          -         -  1    0 

cratSBginea  Dec,  U  foot  -            -  3    6 

*d61cis5iirf.,l  toll  foot  -             -50 

•ilidlMiaP^rsf.,  IToot  -               -  2    6 


8 

6 

7 

6 

3 

6 

1 

0 

8 

6 

S 

6 

3 

6 

3 

0 

8 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

3 

6 

5 

0 

0 

'6 

1 

6 

8 

0 

8 

6 

SO 

0 

8 

6 

3 

6 

1 

6 

3 

6 

8 

6 

105 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

6 

3 

0 

30 

0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

6 

•Birberi9 

^  •d:cirblUgla«ca»lfoot  *  » 

ovalifblia  Bootk,  I  fbot 
•nnpetriRtiia  Lamb..  6  inches 
hfbrida  BootA,  6  inches 
sinensis  Z)e<r.,l  foot  -  .       . 

▼ulgiiris&Iba  X.,  U  foot 

Iftxa,  U  foot 

Itltea,  1|  foot 

stoneiess,  l|  foot 

five,  cserdleo^  l|  foot 

^Mahonia 

•ilquifblium  NtU.,  4  to  6  inches       [- 
I  to  U  foot 

*lbsciculftris  Dee.,  1  foot 

*glumikoea  Dec.,  1  foot  ... 

•r^ns  6.  Den,  1  foot 
•Borya 

*/igdstrina  W.,  1  to  U  foot 
Biiddlea 

globbsa  Z,«  ]|  to  8  foot  ... 

J&uplej^rum 

fhiticbsum  TAim.,  1  foot 

•bale4rica  W.,  6  inches 

«seinpervlrens  Wi,  1|  foot,  per  100 

*  foL  a6reis,  U  foot,  per  100  - 

L.    .rKu    ,  JoL*rgfentefi.  H  foot,  per  100 
^myrtifblia,  1  foot  -  .       . 

C&SSUL 

m»ril&ndica  L.,  U  foot 
Catdlpa  J. 

«yr«v<efblia  H.  JL,  1)  foot 
C^rasus  J. 

Lauroc^rasus  LoL  » 

luiit&nlca  LodL 

Cbion^nthus 

virgf  nica  L.,  2  feet 
*  Cistus 

*acutin>Uus  Swi.,  U  foot 

•frlbidus  L.,  1|  foot 

•cr^ticiu  2...  1  foot  ..  .       . 

*CupaniajiM  Pretl,  1  foot 

*hintitus  Lamb.,  I  foot 

•it&licus  Fere.,  1  foot 

•ladanfferus  L.,  U  to  2  feet 

•latifblius  Swi.,  1  to  U  foot 

•l&xus  H.  K.,  1  to  U  foot 

*I,ibanbtU  W.,  6  inches 

•lusit&nicus  Booth,  6  inches 

*monspeli6nsis  L.,  1  foot 

*platys6palus  Sweet,  1  foot 

•jmpulifblius  Lam.,  1  foot  •       [  . 

*faWifolius  L.,  1  foot 

*Heli^themum 
*algarytose  Dec.,  1  foot 
formbsum  Dec,  1  foot 
Collection  of  30  sorts  named,  I  fdanfl 
of  each  -  j  ' 

•ClUnthus 

*punfceus  UndL,  6  to  9  inches 
Coliitea 

arborfescens  W.,  1|  to  8  feet 
C6rchonis 

Jap6nicus  L.,  2  to  S|  A«t 
Comptonta 

as^lenifblia  H.  K.,  1  foot 
Coriiria 

myrtifblia  L.,  6  inches 
Corn  us 

canadensis  L.,  2  to  21  foct 

candidtMima  booth,  rol.  var.,  1  foot 

fldrida  L.,  1  foot 

mftscula  L..  ^  feet  -  -  . 

panicul4u  Merit.,  3  to  S|  feet 

sangufnea  Z.,  3  to  3A  feet 

fdl.  var.,  3  to  3|  feet 

siblrica  La  C,  H  to  8  ftet 


£wli. 

s. 

A 

8 

G 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

it 

6 

1 

d 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

3 

6 

10 

6 

80 

0 

10 

0 

8 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1£ 

6 

80 

0 

80 

0 

0 

4 

0   9 


0    9 


0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

6 

80 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

0 

LAWSON   AttD   BOB  It 


V  L„  H  to  i  fei 
C,  IliDihct 


ilii  SUofit,  1  la  IJBh 


•fflicrajAJll*  IVai.,  1  to  11  ft* 


TUlrtnittliJ/.,  llfiiot 

ftdonim 
ApAaid  r.S,  1  to  U  foot 

a.  llbo,  11  ■>»< 
lintoil.  7»i«i,"lifoo( 

"Guprfasus 
■huit*nic»Jb«,  Iltoot 
•Kmpervlreni  £.,11  root  [in  poll) 
•  horiiimttlu,  11  ^  (ia  pott) 

•rtiTSMai.,  1  foot  .  . 

■UnichuD  lUc*.,  It  foot 

piodulifiD  AoiMi,  t  hct 

clongkt^u  If,  elK.mo Sleet 


Ztipbm 
■Iplni  £,  1  to  11  fint 
OkAtuid  L-,  1  tool . 

<^liUun  C,  \i  R»t 
hfbrldi  Sal.,  1  lo  11  tb 
Lauiteli  L.,  1  to  lifof 

(bl  TV.  I  Ibc 


lUrfDH-ralni  L.,  1  foot 
Dilca 
paHUMi  L.,  1  (Oct 


witiuUIMka  £.,  I  to  1(  Ant 

g.  murophf  Ha  Stpeel,  1  to  l|  Ao 
Eucalyptus 
dtfnUteu  U.,  II  IbM 
Nilldnu. 
•KortbAndi  H.  ^  R,  iltiot 
rhtm''peTi,  1  /od 
*  Fontin^i'u 
•^hlllireiildM  X«»,,  4  InctaH 


Oirrya 

•  Hmogia  Thur 


Hibiseas 

(TrtKIU^.lllOSIWt 

a]tcin>lUi>.j)M,Ib«t 
;  Hjdrfnga* 


ounclRilli  Jtorf.,  1  (M 
ndiiU  Wdtt.,  1)  but 
'i/iinipeTu* 
•csmnitlnli  C,  i  to  S  <dA> 


]       ■..ItriO.ll*,  1  la  ]1  fbot 

]       Sdtnfrat  L.,  )|  tSet 
•ilgdititim 
lacldun  £.,  II  to  S  fMt 
vuiftrcL,  Mtit.  II  Ant 

<  true,  lUto,  U  ftiet 

,  TMr.failbiun,l)ftait 

I  Lonlcera  R.  eL  S. 

»itKrlia  »■«*,  11  fluit       '  . 
lutrtaf.,  lltoSfHt 
1      'IllbuX.  di,  iiollbot 
XrMnaimW.,  l|ta^<M 
Mscttlira 

I       *l)uttk>  C,  1  RHt 

:    Ondnis 

'      mtrii  Dk.,  11  fMt 

'  ntundiRiUi  L.,  1  fool 

miilrui  Ibu. 
KuMtiu  tiiM^4  to  6  Indiai 

;       MBtu*.  1  bot 

puMTencfli  H.  JL,1  toot 
rtw.  I  (bat 
■Philip 

I       •UUftllla  Z..,  1  to  ItfOot 
:      •flruiMfbUi  W.,  1  Vi  11  ftut 
!      on^Kii..,  IRBt 
I      •olifirfblUZI.  K^ltoJiaut 


!   ■  PittosiHn'uin 
I       •TUiro  H.  K., 

I  phii.d4iphi 


bLf7t..l(loSftM 
II,  pltnOiSloUhct 
liLoL(^,l|ID(hcI 


„.!:?,7oVft: 

gnndlflbnu  W.,t  hct 
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EiM:h. 
t.  A, 

8    6 

1  0 
1  6 
1    6 


^ranMbUuf  Detf.,  1  foot 
Piknica 

<?raii4tuin  W.,  1  foot  •  .  • 

multiplex,  1  foot  -  « 

tt^va»  1  foot  «  ,  . 

•A]aXkrmu  L.,  1  to  II  foot  *  .       0   9 

.   *  arginteiu,  1  foot  «  -       1    6 

*  atreiu,  1  foot    •  -  -       1    0 

*  macttliitus,  6  inchet  •  -10 
•Iptnu*  L.,  1  foot  -  .86 
aiairb\\u»BeriLtito2^feei  -  16 
crenutttus,  1  to  U  foot  •  -  8  0 
Fr£nfula /,.,  U  foot  -  -  1  6 
•UiilibliaHeriLtUteet        -          ..16 

arom^Uca  Joe.,  1  to  U  foot  •  .16 

C6tintu  L.,  1  foot  *  .09 

61«gant  fK,  U  to  8  ftet  .  .       0    9 

glkbn  L.,i^mat  .  .10 

radicans  L.,  lA  foot  .  -       0    9 

Toxioodtodron  L.,  1  to  U  foot  •       0    9 

tjphlna  L.,  S|  feet  -  .09 

▼ernix  X,.,  6  to  9  iDches  •  -       1    0 

JtlbcM 

atireum  Ph.,  8  to  8J  feet  .  *       0    9 

divariiAtum  JDon,  S  feet  -  -       1    0 

tt6ndiim  Dee ,  moi  Teet  -  -10 

glutintMum  Dowlas,  1  foot  •  .36 

gr&cHe  ifoofA,  If  foot  .  .10 

jac6fltre  Dec.,  If  foot  -  >       1    0 

malvifblium  Hort,  1  foot  >  .50 

nlgnim  foL  var.  L.,  1  foot  .       0    6 

firuc.  Tiridi,  1|  foot  .       0    6 

recurr&tum  Sootk.  1|  to  8  feet  >       16 

aanguXneum  PA.,  U  to  3  foet  •       0    9 

atroriibrum,  8i  to  S  feet  -       10 

▼ar.  •erbtinum,  1|  feet  >       16 

■pedbsum  Dec.,  1^  foot  .       8    6 
Roses 
A  collection  of  300  named  lortt,  8  plants  of 

each  for  ^10 
Mixed,  per  100,  ISi. 

Mots,  18  aorti,  jS^,  or  from  6dL  to  5«.  each 
Chineae,  a  collection  of  80  select  sorts  for 

jCe  6t.  (one  plant  of  each). 
Scotch,  a  collection  of  80  select  sorts,  two 

planU  of  each,  for  £i  10s. 
Standard  ftom  4  to  6  feet.  Including  many 

of  the  finest  new  sorts,  Ss.  6dL  to  fis..6(t 

*  Rosmarinus 

«ofBcinftlis  L..  i  foot  *  *       0    6 

*  fol.  var.,  1  foot  -       1    0 
iZ5bus 

iircticus  £.  ^.,  4  to  6  ia  .  >       10 

californicus  Douglas,  U  tbot  .  -10 

discolor  fFCTVk<r,  3  feet  -  .06 

leucod^rmus  jffoolA,  3  feet  *  .09 

nooikat^nsis  Mtem,,  3  feet  .  .08 

odoritut  IV.,  3  feet  .  .10 

spect&i)ilis  PA.»  1^  foot  .  .09 

*R{iacua 

*aculeitus  L.,  1  foot  .  *       0    9 

*/fypogl68sum  L.,1  foot  >  -06 

^&xuB  L.,  1  foot  .  .16 

•racemdsus  L.,  I  foot  -  ..  .       16 

•5alix 

*berfolU:ea  Ir.,  3  in.  .  .10 

Salisbtina 

adiantifblia  5m.,  1  to  8  feet  -  .86 

Shepherdux 

canadensis  Nut.,  l^-foot  *  -10 

*  «9p&rtluni 

•/^nceum  L..  1i  to  8  feet  .  -       0    4 

fl.pldno,  Ufeet  -  -10 

•raultiflbrum  H.  K.  •  -       0    6 

Staphylea 

tmblia  L.,  8  to  3  feet   .  •  .04 


Each. 
s.  d. 

I    0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

1 


} 


6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
9 
6 
9 
0 
6 
6 


1    0 

0  9 

1  0 


6 
S 


0    6 
0    3 


6 
9 
9 
6 
0 


Sutherlindui 

fhittecensAi:,  l^foot 
SpinerB. 

orittfblia  Sm.,  I'foot  • 

Mlla  Sims,  8  to  81  feet 

creniu  W.,  U  to  8  feet 

canadAnsis  AmrA,  U  to  8  foet 

IncamitU  Booth,  1|  foot 

flexubsa  FIs.,  U  foot 

opuUfblia  H^,  nfoot 

n4na,lfoot  • 

lavIa4uyF:,lfoot 

MUohllia  JV.,  3  feet 

cAniea,  8  to  84  ftet 
rObra  vf  ridis,  8  to  84  feet 

jorbifblia  W..  14  foot 

/halictreades  rr.,  1  to  1|  foot 

tomentbsa  W.,  1  foot 

trfloba  W.,  1  foot 

Mlmifblia  W.,  1|  foot 

Symphoria  PA. 

gla6ca,  1^  foot 

montkna  Kt/L,  1  foot 

fol,  var.  1  to  1|  feet 

panacea  Sims,  14  to  8  feet 

racembsa  PA.,  8  to  8|  feet 
Syrinffa 

chintosis  L.,  1  to  8  feet 

p§rsica  X.,  1  to  8  feet  »  , 

41ba,  1  to  8  feet 

TttlgAris  L.,  3  to  34  feet 

&lba,  14  foot  . 

purpdrea,  8  to  3  feet 

rtbra,  1|  foot  • 

semipldua,  8  feet 

from  Constantinople,  1^  foot 
TUmarix 

g&llica  L.,  14  to  8  feet 

genuftinica  X.,  8  to  84  feet 
CTlex 

europa^a  L.,  fl.  pleno,  6  to  18  In.  (in  pots) 

1  toll  foot,    AoT, 

stricta  Mockm's  Catalogue  qf  IrUhJ*lants 
6  to  18  in.  (in  pots) 
1  to  14  foot  da  ,  . 

F&ia, 

Pseudo*Cytisus  L.,  6  in,  (in  pots) 
Virgllia 

l&tea  l£r.,  1  foot 
Fibdmuva 

LentAgo  £.,8  feet 
LantAna  L.,  1  to  14  foot 
Iseyigiktum  H.  K.,  1  to  14  foot 
mMium  Boolk,  1  to  14  foot 
O'pulusZ.,  1  to  U  foot 
fl.  pltao,-e  feet 
•Tinea 
*mlliorZ.  «  • 

*minor  L.  .  .  . 

*  fol.  argAnt^ 

*  fol.  atreis  •  .       . 

*  fl.  purptireo  pl&io 

*  fl.  fclbo  .        . 

Xanthorhiza 

apiiR>lia  Herit.,  1  foot 
Yucca 

filamentbsa  Z.  .  . 

fol.  var. 

gloribsa  L.  •  3 

Xanth6xy]uin 

ytraxfneum  ff.,  1  foot  .  *       1    6 


AMERICAN  PLANTS  AND  SHRUB& 


0  6 

0  4 

0  0 

1  0 

0  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 


0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

S 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

9 

6 

5 

0 

6-5 

0 

Itt  assortment,  per  100 

■  . 

-    ^  10    0 

8d          da 

. 

1  10    0 

3d          da 

. 

-       1    0    0 
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CLIMBING  PLANTS. 
Tkoie  marked  f  are  tender, 

Ampelopsis 
quinquefblU  Mm.  •  .06 

^ristolochia 
fteinpervlreni,  £,  .  -       0    9 

dpho  HerU.  -  .16 

Attigene 
auBtrlaca  B.  M.  -       .  -       1    Q 

americ&na  B.  M,  -  -       1    6 

Billardiera 
longifblia  Lab,  .  -16 

Berchemia 
vol&bilM  Dec.  -  -       1    6 

fBigndnia 
f  austr&lis  R.  Br.  -  .86 

fCAtrlrc  Aub.  -  .SO 

fgrandiflbra  TktM.  -  -20 

radlcana  L.  -  •       1    0 

Cal&mpelis 
•ckbra  D.  Don  •       Z  -       1    0 

Caprifolium  12.  e<  S. 

chin^nw  fVoL 
DougliUri  Lindl. 
flitvum  B.  M. 
t   •grktum  R.  i[S. 
Pericl/menum  R.  ^  S. 

Migicum 

•erotinum 

yuercifblium 


•vempeirlreiM  B.  ^JS. 
•coccineum 

inlnua 
perfolUitum  Lindley 

rtibrum 

Celistrus 

gcfcndeiu  X. 
fCbmhrdtuRi 

purptireum  Vakt 
Clematis 

campaouUeflbra  Brot, 

crfspa  L, 

Fliimmula  L, 

montlina 

orient&lif  L, 

penntylvinica 

Vi6rna  L. 

VHkella  L. 

fl.  pldno 

•fl6rida  T^Mii. 
fl.  pl<}no 

f  Coboea 

fic&nden*  Cav, 
fI>61ichos 

llgnbfua  X».  J 

•lempenrireiu  A  X. 
Glycine 
ft'utteceni  £. 
gin^nsis  B  B. 

•J{6den 
•lyy  (IrUh  broad-laaved) 


fol.  ▼aiieg&tli 


1 
S 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


S 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
S 


0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


0    6 


5    0 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
6 
0 
0 


1  0 

S  0 

S  6 

1  6 

S  0 

0  S 

0  8 


UMen 

Hibb^rtta 

voldbiUa  B.  Rep. 
*«7asininuin 

•fkiiticanf  L. 

•htimile  L. 

officiiAle  L.  • 

ais^nteum  yK» 
aoreum  ▼ar. 

•revoltitain  B.  K 

f  Kennedya 

fmooophtUa  Ven. 
f  rubicunda  Fen. 

Ljciura 

europae\mi  L*        '.  -       ^ 

Trewidmcm  Diih.  ] 

ehin^nie  MU. 
Loph  osp^rmum 

erub^fceiM  D.  Den 
MenUp^rmum 

canad&iae  L. 

Maurindya 

BarclaydiM  &  R. 
•emperflbreiM  Jae. 

f  Man^ttia  Mutia 

coccfnea  W. 
Passiflora 

usriilea  L. 

^  racemlMa  ~ 

f  Hibbert/dM  B.  a 

fhfbrida  - 

fedllUs  B.  M. 

f  Maydfia,  May  of  Hope  Nuzmtj 

Periploca 

gr»\ui  i.  -     , 

fQuisqu&lis 

f  (ndica  L.  -    r* 

Rbodochiton 

Tolbbile  Dtm. 
Hose, 

Ayrshire 

double  white 
r«d 

Spalding'*  red 

CounteM  of  Leven  -> 

Craighill  seedling 

Dundee  rambler  *  - 

i^iibus 
flrulicbsus  fl.  pltoo  L. 
ftuc.  fclbo 

coocfneo 
foL  varievktis 
ladniittia 

•iStallax 

*&spera  L. 
notundifblia  I* 

Sollya 

beterophyUa  UndL 
Tacsonui 

pinnatiitipula  J.  • 

FlUi 

Isabella  Booth 

vulplna  JV. 


s. 

4. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

8 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
1  0 

1  6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


0   6 


8   6 


1   6 


6 
0 
0 
S 
6 
6 
6 


0  9 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

3  6 

1  < 

1  « 


FRUIT  TREES. 

AtOeetCottectkmitftMemostapproffedSorU. 


Apple, 

dwarf  • 

standard 

rider 

dwarf,  trained 

rider,  tr^ned 
'  dwarf,  on  paradise  stocka 

dwarf,  trained,  on  ditto 


0  9 

1  0 


1 
8 
3 
1 
3 


6 
6 
6 
0 
0 


Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum, 

dwarf 
standard 
rider 

dwarf,  trained 
rider,  trained  - 

Jargonelle  Peari  on  quinoe 
dwarf 


1 
Ulol 

8 
8L6dLtio3 
Ssi6tf.to5 


0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


1   6 


baumann's  priced  catalogue. 
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Jargonelle  Pear,  on  quince  stocks, 

dwarf,  trained  .  -       3    6 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot, 

dwarf 

rider 

dwarf,  trained 

rider,  tnUned 
iklmond, 

ftiiit>beiiring«  standard 

dwarf,  trained 

Fig«, 
iniortt 

Medlar, 

dwarf  -  -  .10 

■tandard  -  *  -       S    6 

Mulberry, 

black,  itandard,  4  ftet,          .  SiL6d:to5   0 

5to6feet  5f.to76 

rider,  trained                      •  -     10    6 

Kuts, 

Imorli                           •  -       0   6 


8f.  6dL  toS 

5«.  to7 

It.  6d.  to  10 


a«.6dL  to5 


6 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 


UfiAtoS   0 


Vines 


Bach. 
t.  d. 
3    6 


0    S 


0 
0 


0   6 


8f.  6dlto3    6 


Gooseberry, 

incortj  *  1 

Currants, 

iniorta 
Raspberry 
Cranberry 
Strawberry, 

In  sorts  -  ^   ^ 

Elton  (ripens  a  fortnight  to  three' |  „^  ^/^  t   a 
weeks  after  the  general  crop),       j  P"  iw  7    o 

Paradise  Stocks, 

1  to  1^  feet,  :    per  100  10    0 

Apple  Stocks, 

1  year's  seedlings,  per  1000  10 

S  years'  da     IS 
Pear  Stocks, 

1  year's  seedlings  da     18 

S  years*  da     15 


0 
6 


IV. 

Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Sfirubs  cidtivaiedjbr  Sale  in  the  Nursery 
of  the  Brothers  Baumann,  at  BoIIwyller,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  France.     fFith  the  Prices  for  18S8. 

ARBRES  D'ALIGNEMENT  ET  D'ORNEMENT  ET  ARBUSTES 

D'AGREMENT  DE  PLEINE  TERRE. 

X.  A  Lcs  dbjets  marijufis  d'une  *  doiTent  Hre  converts  en  hiver  dans  les  contr^es  septentrionales ;  ceux 
narqute  d'une  f  peuvent  ^tre  (burnis  i  haut-vents  ou  hautes.tises ;  tout  les  autres  ne  peuvent  ^tre  foumis, 
cette  annte,  qn'en  arbustes  de  diflH^rentes  grandeurs.  Comme  il  est  bien  des  espdccs  de  piantes  ligneusvs,  et 
DOtamment  des  arbres  verds,  qui,  apr^  avoir  k\.k  arrach^s  de  plelnc  terre,  ont  beaucoup  de  peine  ft  reprendre, 
les  Fr^es  Baumaitn  en  ont  ^levfts  en  vase ;  ils  peuvent  disposer  de  celles  marquees  des  lettres  p.  L  (en  pot) ; 
la  reprise  en  est  certalne ;  les  envois  cC  les  transplantations  peuvent  s'efftctuer  sans  inconvenient  prcsque 
dans  toutes  les  salsons  de  I'ann^e. 


ALLEE-  UND  ZIER.BAUME  UND  VERZIERUNGSSTRAUCHER  IN'S 

FREYE  LAND. 

V.B.  Dicjenigen  Oegenstande,welehemlt  einem  •beseichnet  sind,  miissen^ln  nSrdlichen  Lagcn,{iber Winter 
bedecht  werden ;  die  mlt  f  beseichneten  kSnnen  flir  dieses  Jahr  bocbstammig,  alle  iibrige  aber  nur  als 
Straucher  verschiedener  Gr&se  abgegeben  werden. 

Da  manche  HoUgewachse,  insonderheit  die  Nadelb&lser,  wenn  sie  aus  dem  freyen  Lande  ausg^obcn 
werden,  nur  mit  vieler  M uhe  wiederum  anwachsen,  so  haben  Oebrtider  Baumann  dergletcben  in  TSpfen 
eraogen  und  koonen  von  dei\)enigen  Sorten  at)geben,  die  mit  den  Buchstaben  p.  t  (im  TopO  beseicnnet 
aind  :  das  Wiederanwachsen  ist  damit  ge«ichcrt  und  die  Versendungcn  und  Vcrpflansungen  konnen  bald 
su  alien  Jabrsaeiten  ungebindert  genuicbt  werden. 


LtPltee.    Dm  Stock.    Fr.   CcaU 

-^cer 

crfticom  dasycftrpum             •>  -10 

Iflaticum                           •  -       1       0 

aciniftcmn,  R  ladni^            -  -10 

lobfttum  Vitck,                   -  -       1       0 

fLob^W  nov.  sp.                    -  -       8       0 

montpessuUinum              '      -  -       I       0 

•fneapoUtknum                -  -       8       0 

\VtgAmdo  L,  R  ft  feoilles  de  FTfoe  -       0     50 

O'pdus  inUtf.,  Er.  opale  -       1       0 

fopuli/blium,  non  A*  (Xpalus  -       1       0 
pennsylvftnicum,  A»  spicfttum  Lam.^  A. 

mont.                       -  -10 

f  Psetido-FIfttanus  !>.,  E.  Svcomore  -10 
f          IbL  varies.,  EL  ft  feuiUes  panachtes  1       0 

•trffttum  Dm  iSo^  EL  jaspife  -       1     50 

tatftricum  Xtn.                   -  -       1     50 

trflobum  Last.                       •>  -80 
^ulTseulus 

80 

50 


flftvaZ.,^HltMAr^. 

f  HippoGftstanum  £.,  Marronnier 


} 


0 
Iftl 


.LaPlice.   Dm  Stnek. 
.J?'8CUIUS 

Hippocftstannm  flbre  pMno 

fbliis  argfaiteo  varlegfttis 
b^brlda 

macroitftchya  R.  gem.,  Fftvis  macrostik-  ) 
chya  Herb.  gen..  A.  spicftta,  pi  t         3 
ohiot^iisis.  Mar.  tie  TOnio 
Fftvto  Mich.,  Mar.  d'Inde  ft  fleurs  rouges 
fruUcAnda  Herb,  geu,^  JB».  cftmea         1 

"fAildntuM 

jglandulbsa  AU.j  Vemls  du  Japon  Uru^ 

Idem,  100  jeunes  replants }  100  Junge  I 
Pflansen  -  -  t 

^'Inus 

oordftta  Deaf. 

bciniftta,  B.  illnus  ladniftU 
•    oxyacanthsBfblia  • 

*Am6rpha 

*ftrutic6sa  L.,  Faux  Indigo 

glftbra,  85  Jeunes  piantes  deS  ans  ;  85  7  • 
8-JahrigePll.  -  j 


Fr.    Ct. 


8 
1 
0 

0 
5B 
80 

1 

50 

0 
0 

50 
80 
50 

1 

0 

18 

0 

8 
1 
3 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

S 

0 
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1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
i 


s 

5 
1 

9 
1 
1 
8 
£ 
4 
4 
S 
0 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 


15 


2 

3 

4 
3 

4 
4 
3 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

4 

5 

1 

S' 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

S 

3 

3 

S 

2 

3 

3 


0 
50 
0 
50 
0 
0 
0 


0 

.0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

50 

50 

0 

0 

0 


LaPiice.    Du  Stock.       Ft.    Ct< 

Amfgdalus 
commiinis  fl.  pl^o,  Anuuid  &.  fl.  doulx 

jaspfdea 

tdL  vari^tis 
n&,na  L.^  Anundier  nain 
orient&lu  Hort.  Kew.,.A.  arg.  Lam.     - 
ptimila  fibre  pl^ao^  Primui  sinensis     - 
sibf  rica  Gtneliih  A.  de  SiMrie 

Andromeda 

acumin&ta  Lin.,  p.  t  .       * 

arbbrea  Ltn.^  p.  t  - 

axilUurii,  p.  t 

lonnfblia 

calyculita  I..,  Andr.  calicul^  p.  t 
angiutifblia 

catsitiifbViA  Vent.^  A.  specioia  Mkh.,  p.  t 

dealtAta,  var.  specibM  ?,  p.  t 

liidda  Jacq. 

marifiiDa,  A.  du  Maryland,  p.  t 

paniculftU  2..,  And.  panicuie,  p.  t 

jioUfblia  L.,  And.  it  feuil.  de  polium,  p.  t 
oleaefblia.  And.  k  f.  d'otivier,  p.  t 
roimarinifblia,  A.  angustif.  p.  t 

pulveruMnU  (var.  specib«a,)  p.  t. 

racembsa  L.,  And.  it  grappes,  p.  t 

•pecibsa,  A.  formosissima  - 

N.B.  Idem,  une  collecUon  de  12  enp^cei  " 
aMortiea  avec  nomc,  au  choix  de*  fibres 
Baumann ;  Eine  Sammlung  von  12  Sor- 
ten  mit  Namen,  nach  der  Wahl  von  Ge- 
brtidern  Baumann,  su 

*Andna 

•gliLbra  IrM.,  p.  t. 
•Arilia 

•ipinbM  ii.,  AralU  ^neuae 

^ristolocbia 
•Ipho  X'tf^.,  Ar'utoloehe  Sypboo,  p.1.- 

•^rmeniaca 

«nepal6nsia,  nova 
AztUea 
calenduHtcea,  p.  t 

folgens,  p.  t. 
inrignU,  pi.  t. 
mlAbilia 
nAjor,  p.t         - 
hf  brida  Candollct  p.  t. 

fr&graiM,  Archiduc  Jean 
Buckingbkmii 
Ck\3ui 
Cornlsi 
Degenffeldtf 
Derni/,  p.  t.       - 
Dob&yi 
Fredrbii 

ManhCOlt,  p.  t        - 
Otto^ 
Smfthi/ 
Sinning/^ 
SpiUerob^rgtf 
Sucborsfcwakatf 
Wallnfirrfi* 
Wcrnfira 
Zieldnskatf 
■udlflbim  aurandaca  m^iima,  A.  aur.  7 
m^JoT  > 

aArea  variegita,  A.  auiantia,  p.t 
blcoloT  Wmd.,  p.  t. 
cocrfnea  aurantHaca,  p.  t 

icintfllanf,  p^  t 
cramolaie  flamboyante,  p.  t     - 
ctiprea 

variegita  nbva,  p.  t. 
g1dbbiaUba,FLt. 
gnuidiflbra,  p.  t 

•anguinea,  p.  t 
GullUume  er 
Ubnii 

mbrtoilU,  n.  t. 
mixta  odoraia,  p.  t 
penniylvA.nlca 
precox,  p.  t  - 

proKfcra  nlina,  p.  t 
•up^rbL  p.  1 
pwchtila,  p.  t 


0 

0 

50 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


LaFUo. 
Azalea 

nudiflbra  piimOa 

-    purpiuea,p.  t. 


Fr.  O. 


du 


} 


rhbra,  p.  t. 

n&na,  pi  t 
rtitilana  iplendidf  alma 
•pecioaltnma,  a  t 
•up^rba  incamata,  pi  t. 
VIcAb.  odorttta,  pi  V 
coodnea,  A.  teartate,  ^  t 

maxima,  p.  t 
gla6ca  L.f  Asalea  glanque.  pi.  t. 
corcnAta,  p.  t«       ■   •> 
ctiprea  varicgAta 
hiunda,  p.  t. 
m&xima,  odoi4ta,  p.  t. 
pennsylvanica,  p.  t. 
•c&bra,  p.  t. 

tortubM  fl.  Ubo  pldoo^  pi.  t. 
vitt&te,  p.  t 
fyericIymenSldes  Aftdl..  p.  t. 
p6nUca  Ititea  £.»A.  jaune,  Aa. 
•  Font,,  pi  t. 
&Iba 
bicolor 
>4  crbcea 

fl&va 

grandiflbra  puipllrea 
,  bttmili* 
Jasmlniflbra 
mont&na 
ne  plua  61tra 
quadrfoolor,  p.  t. 
trfcolor,  pi  L 

Carioir(tB«l 
▼ittiiU 
viicbaa  flasa.  A.  lloribAnda,  pi  t. 
•er&tlna 

auranttaca 
Une  collection  d'aialea  de  30  eap&es  au 
choix  detFrSresBaumann;  OneSamm- 
lung  von  30  Sorten  Aaalea,  nacb  der 
Wvil  der  GebrOder  Baumann,  lu 
Id.,  25  beaux  plants  en  mtiange ;  95 
•chSne  Fflanaen  im  Rum. 

Berberit 


] 

} 


9 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

u 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

50 

3 

0 

9 

0 

1 

59 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

u 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

S 

e 

4 

0 

3 

0 

S 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

45       0 


90 


ftuxifblia 
erotica  De  Cand. 
emargtniite  WUld. 
aibfrica 
■intosis 
vulg&zia  abortlva 

canadtoait,  IBp.  vin.  du  Can.  - 


4 

2 

o 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

*f  Bignonia 

*Cat4lpa,  CatUpa  ^fHng^t{b^^ar  -  1  ft  1 

Idem,  100  repUnU  d'un  an ;  100  Ffl.  au     10 

•racDcanf  L.,  Jaimin  de  Vlrginie  -        1 

Idem,  50  jeunes  plantea ;  50  Junge  Fflaoicn  6 

B6rya 

acuminata  Jlliidk.                 -  •  S 

Bdxwn 

h  balefcrica                    -  -  2 

lempervlreni'tullhrtlcbia,  p.  t.  •  0 

suflfhiticbia  anguatifbUa^  pi  t.  -  1 

fimia  avg6nteo-macQliktli»  pi  1. 1 

Calyc&nthus 
l^grax  Herb,  gen.,  C  slaAcus 
fldridm  L,,  Calycanuui  de  Viivlnle 
Uevigitus,  C.  k  fbuiUai  giabrei,  pi  t 
n&nus,  C.  nain,  p.  t 
obldngM  MioH  ? 
pne^oox,  Mcritia    Mgrans  H. 

Chimoo&nthua    trftgrana  De 

doUe,  pi  t 
Idem  85  calycanthua  en  melange  :  25 1 

calycanthus  im  Rummd.  su  3 

C^esnothus 
amerieimuaZr.,  Cftan.  d*AmMque,p.  U 
Id.,  la  doui.  kunea  plantea  de  2  ana ; 

daa  Dts.  S-jab.  Pflansen     , 
BaumannJdMHf  Spaeb,  H.  rdaeo 
ntcropbfUua  Miek. 
oviLtui  fibre  cyiuieo  Decant. 


1 

1 

2 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

m 

0 

50 
0 
0 
0 


0 
5M 
50 

0 


5D 
SO 
SO 
50 
» 


4     50 


90 


]  ' 
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CSeliUtnis 

Fr. 

Ct. 

•c&ndau  Lim,          k 

m 

1 

0 

Otitis 

amerio^iu  UQL 

m 

1 

50 

auatritU*  Un. 

m 

I 

50 

•h^rdkta,  a  craitUblia  Lam. 

• 

1 

0 

ginie                             .                    j 

1 

0 

Cepbillanthus 

oocidentklii  X.te. 

m 

1 

0 

CiJcU 

canad^iula  Un, 

m 

1 

0 

•fiiiqu^trum  L.,  Arbre  de  Judte 

m 

1 

0 

Idem,  SSpUmtM  d*im  an;  £5  jiibrige 
Fllanien 

:) 

S 

0 

iU>re  ftlbo 

1 

0 

Cbionibtbus 

pubteoenf 

«• 

4 

0 

Tirglnica  L,,  Aitve  da  neiga 

. 

9 

0 

Clematis 

angiutifblla  De  Cand. 
crtepa 

m 

1 

1 

0 
0    • 

n&uunula,  ClteaaUta  odonmte 

. 

0 

ao 

glaAca 

. 

1 

0 

intecrilblla,  50  plantet.  50  Pflansen 
mantima  Uh. 

- 

6 

1 

0 
0    . 

orient&lU 

• 

1 

0 

parrifldra  De  Camd, 

. 

1 

50 

•Ibfrica  Spr. 

m 

8 

0 

Vidrna 

. 

8 

0 

ViticdU 

m 

0 

80 

fibre  pltec^C  ^  flcun  doublet 

1 

50 

Cl^thra 

1 
1 

olnifbtta   L.,  aahra  &  feuil.  d*aunel 
p.  t                   .                            -i 

1 

0 

tomenibta  P«rjA 

m 

8 

0 

Coljitea 

arborfacena  !>.,  Baguenaudier  conimttn 

0 

50 

Idem,  100  replaDU  deS  aot ;  100  S-jahrige  1 
Pflansen                      -                       1 

5 

0 

m^dU  FTIIU 

10 

0 

50 

orientkliB  Lam.' 

_ 

0 

50 

VocAckU  Ait,  a  haMppica 

_ 

1 

0 

Comptonia 

opIaDiUbUa  L'Her.,  pi  t 

. 

2 

0 

Corehorufl 

Japdoicul  fl.  pldno  H.  g,.  Cor.  du  Jap. 
Idem,  50  leplanU  de  S  ana :  50  St  8.jah.  FIL 

0 
.  8 

50 
0 

•CoriAria 

MjrrtifbUa  L.,  Redoiil  &  feua  de  Mjrthe 

0 

50 

Coronllla 

B'merua  JFUU. 

m 

0 

50 

CorauB 

ilba  L.,  ComouiUer  blane 

fol.  Tarfeiiitia 

altemifbUa  L.,  C.  &  feuillet  altemea 

^ 

0 

50 

„ 

1 

0 

• 

1 

0 

•il6rida  L..  Cor.  Ik  grandea  fleura,  p.  t 

1 

50 

fm4acula  Z.,  C.  mala 

. 

0 

50 

f             Mctu  Kitao 

. 

1 

0 

panlcuttta  L*Ii4Hi, 

. 

0 

50 

■Urfrica,  nor.  tp, 
tMeuTL^Uerii.^  C.  «lanc« 

* 

8 

0 

« 

0 

50 

Corylus 

aroeridina  MdL,  NoiaettSer  d'Amfoique' 

1 

50 

atrapurpHrea  nova 
CiolQma  L,  N.  de  Byaance 

- 

3 
0 

0 
50 

laciniAta  nbva 

» 

3 

0 

roatrita  Nois.,  comu 
tubuR»aa  fViUA 

„ 

3 

0 

• 

0 

50 

Cotone&ster 

afflnia 

^ 

1 

0 

acuminata 

_ 

1 

0 

6uxlfblU 

m 

1 

50 

IHgida  Dbva 

. 

S 

0 

iaxiflbra 

• 

1 

50 

racemitbra  Spremg. 

« 

8 

0 

▼uIgiLria  LhutL 

* 

1 

0 

Cratae^gua 

ac«miin4ta 

^ 

1 

0 

•Axarbim  L.,-  NM.  asirolier  on  de  ) 
Nap.                                                   j 

1 

0 

LaPltea.   Dai  Stock.      Fr.  Ct. 
Chitae^gus 

Axar&lm  Aibnia,  Aierolier  d*oHeiit     -       1  0 

CelaiaaaBoac                                       '.       1  0 

coccf nea  fVUld.,  NMler  Scarlet           '-       0  50 

corillina.  C.  ocarifblia,  MHp.  Phienopyr.     0  50 

Cr^gm  fVUld.  MhmUwXhcidA  Erk.         0  50 

mddia,  C  mclda  mddla        -       0  50 

apltodena             -               -       0  80 

ellfptica  A$i.                       .                -       1  0 

gl&ora  numb,                                      -       8  0 

{(landulbaa  Maenck.  C  rotundUblla       -       0  50 

ticida  latirblia                    .                 ;-       1  0 

mexic&na  nbva             -                       -       8  0 

mon6gyna  Abre  rtibro  WilU.                -       1  0 

odoriLta                           .             '          -       1  50 

orienUlia  Spreng.                                  •       1  50 

•  Oxyadintha  fibre  pldno  &n)0  -10 

fblUa  Tarieg&tia,  Aube-^ine  Ik  feuiL  p.  1  0 

Unacetifblia  Pair.,  Nefl.  k  feuUlea  de  IVi- 1 1  at 

naiaie                         -                       -    j^  ^0 

axilAria,  M.  xanlhoc&xpua  -       1     50 

uniflbra  .  -       1     50 

Cuprdssus 

dfsticba   L.,   Cfpr& 'chauve,  (arbre') 
uniaue  pour  «tre  plants  dana  i'eau ;  >  1 IL  8       0 
einsig  lu  WaMerpaanxuDgeD,)  p.  t  3 

Aiybldea,  Faux  tbuya,  p.  t  -       1     50 

•  Cydonia 

*Atikfa\M  Herb,  gem,  -10 

biflbrua  .  -       0 

argjnteua  .  .       i 

doariltua  WilUL  .       i 

hlrtbtua  X.,C]rtlseh6rlaa(  .       0 

Xabikmum  L.,  Cytiae  dei  Alpea  -       o 

Idem,  100  planU ;  100  Juoge  Pflanxen    -       5 

coocineum  Adami  .       2 

indauro,  C  jrueicifbUua  -       1 

latifbUum  .  .       \ 

monitrbaum  -  .1 

ptodulum  .  .1 

•eaailifbUum  .       3 

nfgricana  .  -0 

Idem,  85  ieunea  plantea ;  85  Junge  Pflanien  S 

purpbreua  iri£».,  CytlaeiL&  pourprea        0 

Idem,  85  replanu  de  2  ana. ;  25 St  S-jah.l     « 

aeaamfbliua  liik  .  .       0 

*2>iphne 

Laurtela  WWd.  .  .  0 

JlfcntrrrvMlk,  Boiagentil  .  0 

ldem,12replanta;  iSSetxlinga  .  3 

flore&Ibo  .  .  1 

Dioap^roa 
Lbtua  L.i  Plaqueminier  lotus  -       l 

Idon, 85  Jeunei  planta;  SQjunge  Pflanxen  3 
Ibcida  •  -       3 

▼irginifluia  Lin,  -'  .1 

£lie^kgnu8 

anguatifbUaZ.,  Olivier  deBobime  -  1 
f  mpetrum 

nigrum,  E.  &  fruit  noir,  p.  t  -       1 

•ET\ctL 

cindrca,p.  t  -  .1 

£u6nymiis 

anguttifbliut                    -  .       i 

atropurpbreua                  -  .1 

europaehia  fol.  TariegiLtia  .       0 

frActu  fclbo  •       0 

HamiltontfdfMtf,  no?a  .       3 

latifbllua                    -  .1 

nepal^nab  fblili  varlegAtia  •       3 

Jaspfdea,  nova  -               -       3 

Temicbiua  Scop,  .              •       l 

i^agus 
oaplenifbHa,  HMre  Ik  feulL  d*Aip]eD,pL  t    8 

atroDurpbrn.  Hdtre  pourpre,  p.  t  8  Ik  3 

Cat^nea  fblila  argftnteo-variegitla  -       5 

crlf  tkta,  P.  Indsa,  pi  t  -       3 

fomigfnea  Ait^  P.  Mxlfblia  .       3 

p^ndula                             «  -3 
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JFagus 

sylvitica  foL  rariegktU 
Fontanesia 

r  hillyreoldes  BUIartL,  Font  Ik  £  de  siL 
jF  rdxinus 

culabri^ntlB,  nov.  gp.  •  . 

4caroUnlkiui  IViUd. 

ftMD^rea  Base  ... 

4e]-?ptera  Mich. 

excelsior  a6rc&,  Fr.  liitea 

cri«pa  £.,  F.  atroylrens 

•f*  Jaapfdea,  Fr&ne  jaspe 

f  p^nduia^  Frtoe  i  paraaol 

falicifblia,  P.  ex.  crbia, 

feuillet  de  laul 
Tariegi^u 

exp4nsa 

JuglandifblU  Lam. 

l&ncea  Bote 

vicrophf  lla  rotundlfblla 

monoph^lla,  F.  beteroph^Ua  Vaki 
mlcroph^Ua 

niLna  JVitUL,  Frtne  nain 

nbva  Anglbrum 

nigra,  JPVlixtDUs  pubteceiu  WilU. 

O'rnus  florifera 

ov&ta  Bo$e 

oxyphfUa.  F.  oxyc&rpa  WiOd.. 

paniima  Bok 

polycArpa  Wtiid. 

quadranguHiU  Mick. 

iiichkrdi  BoK 

cambucifblia  WiUd.,  Ft^  exc^Uior 

»in6ntit 
Gaulth^ria 

proc6mbens 

SkdUom  Punh 
*  GenUtA 

*6.nglica  Lin. 

c&ndicans  • 

germ&nica 

Ani(t>lia  Urn. 

liuit&nlca  Lin. 

oHU  JValdsteim 

tlnctbria  libfricft,  O.  de  Siberte 

•f"  Ginkgo 

fbfloba  L.,  SalUbteia  adiantif.  SmUk 
fOleditachux 

•finacracinthoa,  F6t.  k  grovet  ^inei   - 

Troonoap^ma  iVatt. 

ftriac&nthoi  L.^  Ffcvler  &  tnria  pointei 
in^nnis,  O.  Ue*Tia,  Fev.  tana  tgi 

Glycine 

ftuttecent  L.,  Oijdne  aibriiieau 

ainfensia  jBM.  Mt^. 
Gordonta 

pubftacens  Herb,  gen^  pi  t. 
■t*Guilandiiia 

diofca  L.,  Oymndcladiu  canad.  Lam. 

Hal^'a 
dlptera 

tetitptera  L.,  Halteie  &  quatre  ailes,  p.  t 
parviflbia  Mick. 

/T^dera 

^  H^x,  ft>l.  ▼ariegiitU,  p.  t 

hib6rnlca,  p.  t 

quinquefblla  L.,  Clisui,  quinq.  7 
Vlgne  viei^ie  3 

•Ifibiscus 
^ayiiacua  I>.,  Mauve  en  arbre 
Idem,  100  pUmU  d'un  an ;  100  Jahrige 
Pflansen 

•  fibre  &lbo  pl^no 

•  fibre  rtibro  pidno 
a  flbre  vtoUkceo 
a  flbre  ▼ioULeeo  plteo 

Hipp6phae 

argtotoa  Purtk 
;   canadtotU  Lin. 

rbamD^adet  L.,  Argouaier  rhamnolde 
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90 

1 

50 

6 

0 

< 

1 
s 

0 

0 

50 

0 

2 
3 
0 

0 

0 

50 

Hydr^gea 

artjor^acena  X>.,  Hydrangea  en  aitare     - 

Idem,  IS  replanti ;  1£  Setelinge 
^yp^ricum 

i^fudroaaVnuin  > 

calydnum 

hirdnum  L.,  MIL  fkUde 
proUficum  Lin. 
12  planu ;  IS  jahiige  Fllanxea 
'•/asminum 
*frtiticana  L.,  Jaamin  k  C  de  cytiae^  p.  t. 
•htmile  L..  J.  d*ItaUe,  ^L 
offlcinJUe 

ifquifbUum  L.,  Houz  oommun,  p  c 

ibliU  Ubo-macuiatia,  p.  t.    - 

arg^ntda  variegiiUa 

aikreo-macullitia 

aikreo-TariegiUa 

laurifbUum 
balc4rica  De^fimt ,  p.  t 
echio&ta,  /.  ilquifblium  fdrox,  p^  L 
argtoteo-Tanegkta 
afkreo-rari^ta 
pectinkta,  nov.  var.  ^o 

rectnra 

aerriLta,  7.  dMta,  pi  t 
Jtkglans 
cathA.rtica  Mick.,  N.  cendr. 
/t-axinifblia 

fnlgra  /inM.,  Noyer  noir  d' Amftriqae 
Idem,  85  plants  d'un  an ;  85  jahrige  JPfl. 
otivicfiSrxaia,  Facane  nut,  Hkkorj 
pyrif6rmis 

*/uniperus 
^daiirica 

Oxf  cedrus  Lin.,  p.  t 

•phoenfcea  Lte.,  Gtoiv.  de  Phtelcie.  put 
prostrktaifkA.,  pi  t 
recurvlita 

^blna  fol.  varieg&tis,  p.  t 
luteica  MiUer,  masc  mAle,  p.  t 

foem.  femelle,  pi  t 
taArica,  nov.  spe.,  pi  t 
tburlfera,  O^n^v.  a  rencens,  p.  t 
vii^ginikna,  Cddre  de  Viiyinie,  p.  t 

KiUmta 
anguttifbUa  L.,  Kalnia  Ik  flei  fttroitea,  p.! 
foL  raarginM^-argtoteia    - 
nltida 
rdbra  •  « - 

gladca  Wttld.,  Kalmia  glauque,  p.  t 
itif?>lia  Ikrb.  g..  Kalmia  Ik  larges  £,  pit 
Idem,  25  jeunes  plants  de  8  ans ;  85  Junge 
8-Jahrige  Pflansen 
*f  Koelreut^ria 
*fpanlcuUiU  L'A,  Sapfnd.  chin.  L.,  p  t       1 

Bentdin  L.,  Faux  Ben}oln,  p.  t 

*carolin6nsit  Purtkt  pi  t 

Sdssqprag  Ifc,  Laurier  tasfafirw,  pi  t     - 

^Zr^dum 

•paliistre  angustilblium 

•  latUbUum  Herb. 

Xigdstrum- 

vulgkre  (Hlctu  &lbo 
fMctu  vlrlde 

Liquidimbar 

Styracfflua  L.,  Copalme  d'Am.,  p.  t.      -       8 
<fLiriod6ndron 

fTuUpffera,  L..  TuUpter  de  Virginfe  de  ) 
6 &  9  pieds  de  hauteur :  von  6  bis  9 >84  3 
Schuh  Hobe,  das  Stuck  J 

Le  m^me  6lev6  en  pot,  dont  la  renrtee) 
est  eertaine}  der  namlicbe  im  Topf  (^      1 
ersogen  -  3 

f  TuUptfera  tntegrifblia,  T.  k  feulL  en-  |       . 
tWres  -  5 

Lonlcera 
Oaprifblium  L.,  Chdvre  feulUe  det  Jard.       0 
cbintosli  De  Cand.  -       S 
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LoDleera 
Diervflla  L.,  Dienrilla  JAune 
ttva  Be  CamioUe 

giita  X,.,  Perlci^mwumMlgicttin  IFiUi.,) 
SchSne  LoDloere      •  -  -       i 

ib«rica 
nigra  XJn.; 

Periclf  menum  fuercifbUum  fbUia  variegktii  0 
pyrenaJca  fl.  rtibro  £.,  Chdr.  det  Pyrentet 
•empenrlrent  WHId,,  Ch^vref.  toHJoun  vert 
k  flam  rouges  .  .  • 

Goodnee,  Ch.  tonJ.  vert  &  fl.  I 
tearlatet      -  •>  3 

•yinpharicftrpM  £.,  Sympborine 
Ut&rica  fldre  rtibro 
zylocfcrpa  nbya  L.,  Icucoc&rpa 

Ir^cium 
etiropae^um  L.,  Ljcium  d'Europe 

Macliira 
auranUaca,  Broitnoo^fti  tinctbria  KmUk    S 

f  Magnolia 

acuminata  Z.,  Mag.lL  feuil.  aignei,  im  t.  1  it  6 

maxima,  p.  L  -8 

Alezandilna  -  -     25 

auriculku  IficA.,  Magnol.  auricatt,  pit      15 

jpyTamldlLta,  p.  t  -     15 

oord^ta  meh,.  Cucumber  Tree,  p.  t     -       4 

discolor  -  «  - 1 4  5 

glaAca,  Arbre  du  Castor,  p.  t  -  Ilk  5 

macToph^Ua  lOcA.,  pw  t  •  -     SS 

purpiiTea  •  -       5 

SoulaogediM  -  .  .       6 

TboraMonidiMi.  dot.,  p.  t.  -  S  Ik  5 

.  tripiula  L.,  Maga  Ombr^Ua,  Heilx  }  g  It  5 

yhlam  Des  Fontaines 


0    ao 


6 


AfeUa 
Azidarack  Lin. 

Menisp^rmum 
canadtese  L.,  Mtolspenne  du  Can. 

AffSspilus 

axilll^ils 
(  ^m^/dacMer  longtibUa 

canadtosts    ,  •  - 

CbaxDjem^spUus  Lk 

fisaa  Poirti  » 

flabeUiku  Bote 

gcnn&nlca  minor 

grandiflbra  AUom 

oliTsef6rmis 

pent4gTna  Sprengel 

*i*yrsioftntha 

stipuUkoea  -  • 

MitehSla 
rdpens  WUUL  p.  t.  >  -       . 

f  Afdrus 
441ba  L.y  Murier  blane 
Idem,  100  replants  d*un  an  j  100  St  > 
i'ahr.  Pfianaen  -        -  j 

hispfrnica,  25  planU,  25  Setslinge 


1 
6 


oochle&ta,  Af.  p.  obclileiLta 
>rit 


ooDstantinopoiitftna 
multicaAlls,  nor.  spe. 
papyrlfera  JL,  Broussondtila  papyri) 
fera  Vent,  -  -  J 

lilbra  Lin. 
tatftrlca,  Murier  de  U  Tartarie 

MyricM. 
oerffera  £.,  Cirier  de  la  Louislane,  p.  t 
Idem,  12  replants ;  12  versetite  Pflansen 

Nyssa 
biflbra  Pwth 

•grandldentlkta.  Large  Tupelo,  a  t. 
*eylv4tica.  N.  montlkna  hortulanbrum 

•▼lUbMI 

Ononis 
Aruticbsa  WUU. 


S 
•  2 
-  3 
.U2 
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Periploca 
grse'ca  I-,  Pdiploca  grdce        -  •       1     60 

Philad41phu8 
coronlkrius  L.,  Syringa 
coronfcrius  fl.  semi-pleno        - 
gracilis  De  Cand, 
inodbrus  L.,  Syringa  sans  odeur 
n&nu«  var.,  Pb.  ooronikrias,  Syrin.  nain 
pub^scens  -  .  - 

Pintis 
wTbies  £.,  Pfcea  rbbra  Dm  iZoi,  L*Epii 
Idem,  100  plants  repiqu^  de  3  ans ;  das 

100  3-Jahrige  verpflanste 
&Iba  Ait.^  Sapinette  argentfte.  pw  t 
bals&mea,  Baumier  de  Gilead,  p.  t 
Bankstdaa  WiIld.,P.rup6strisiraeAp.t 
canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruce,  at. 
C&lnis  L.,  CMredu  Liban,  Sederfichte,  7 

at  -  -  -  5 

Idem,  25  plants  repiqute  d'un  an ;  25 

verpflanzte  einjanrige,  lu 
dmtira  Lin.,  p.  t.  -       - 

Clanbrasil/^a,  p.  t,  petit,  kletn 
Deoddra,  A^biet  Maringa^  petit,  klein  - 
exc^lsa  nova  sp.,  petit,  Klein 
Dougliii//,  noTa  sp.,  petit,  klein 
Friutert,  pi  t 

•halep«nsis  WiUd.,  Pin  de  Jfirusal.,  p.  t 
Inops  MiclLxJetwef  pine, pi  t. 
lanoeoNkta,  Bdlis  jacuUfblia,  p.  t 
Larfcio,  Pin  laricio,  P.  de  Corse,  p.  t.  . 
liirix  L.,  M61die,  Lerchenflchte,  p.  t 
marftima  pyoUL,  Pin  Bordeaux,  p.  t    . 
Id.,  25  replants  repiqute  de  3  ans  j  25  7        m 

dreijahiige  verpflanste,  au       -        5 
mltis  Jtf/cA:,  pi  t  .  .        .       2 

*m<mtarifensls,  P.  ad6nca  Bo9e,  petit,  p.  t  6 
M^hus  W.,  P.  montima,  Bcrgnchte,  p.  t.  1 
nigra  AUon,,  p.  t.       -  -  -       2 

p<»ndula,  P.  Lkrix  p^ndula  WtUd.,  p.t  2 
Pieen  .  .  -0 

cindrea,  p.  t.  petit,  klein  -       4 

pumfllo  Witld.,  KrummhoU.FIcfate,  pit  1 
ptngens  Mi^,  p.  t  .3 

resinbsa,  p.  t  -  *       1 

rfgida  Wflld.,  p.  t  -  -       1 

ser6tina  Mkk.  p.  t  •       •  -       1 

5trbbus,  Pin  du  Lord  Weimouth,  p.t  .14  2 


1 
llkS 

3 
2ik3 

10 

142 
4 
6 
6 
25 
3 
1 
1 

244 
1 
0 
1 


Its,) 

in/ 
m.  I 


0     50 


tailrica,  nov.  spi,  petit,  klein. 

sylv^xis  Pin  d'Hagenau,  P.  de  Riga,  p.  t 

TteMa,  Pin  d'encens,  p.  t 

Plus  la  collection  de  Fids  et  Sapins,  de  i 
25  esD^es  tievfts  en  nots,  au  choix  f 
desfreresBaumann;  EineSammlung  L 
Ton  S5  Sortoi  in  TSpfe  enogenen  [ 
Tannenarten  nacb  der  Wabl  der  Ge-  I 
brlider  Bauroann  -  -  -' 

Plus  te  100  difllferenspins  ftlerte  en  pots, 
m^langfes  ;  Mehr  100  Terschiedene  ' 
TSpfen  enogenen  Tannenarten  un. 
tereinander 

N.  B.  Le  repicage  des  jeunes  arbres 
Terds  est  de  la  plus  baute  importance, 
parceque  des  sujets  repiqute  paraissent, 
par  ce  proc4d6,  obtenir  une  autre  nature 
fonnte  h  facillter  la  reprise  certaine ;  elle 
est  assurte  Ik  tous,  sauf  les  accidents  Im. 
pr^Tus  qui  seuls  peuTent  causer  leur  perte, 
tandis  que  les  sujets  non  repiqute  ne  reus- 
sissent  que  rarement,  lorsqu'ils  ne  sont 
ftvoris^s  par  un  terns  extraordinaire. 

Das  Veroflanxen  der  Jungen  Nadelbfllxer 
1st  fUr's  Wiedenmwachsen  Ton  Michster 
Wichtigkeit,  denn  dieTerseCxtenPflansen 
scheinen  dadurch  in  eineandereNatur,xum 
WIedersnwachsen  gencigt.  Terwandelt 
su  werden ;  ihr  Oedeihen  wird  dadurcb 

Sisichert  und  nur  nicbt  Torausgesehene 
ufalle  thun  solches  hindem,  wahrend, 
bald  alle,  nicht  Tersetxte  Nadelh61xer. 
pflansen,  nur  bei  einer  gam  besondcrs 
giinstigen  Witterung,  sehr  selten  wie, 
derum  annebmen. 
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DMflttMk. 

PlAnero 
Ricb&rdj.  •  .  • 

a/mifblia  -  -  - 

Plitanus 

cundiU  WaUL 

fmacroph^IU  -  -      ..  - 

f  occidentiLlU  Z.»  Platane  d*ooeidflit 
forientilM,  P.  d'Orient 


Pr.   C«. 


1 
1 

3 
3 

1 


fPopulus 
•f41ba  2^,  ITprfam 

baUamifen  Xr^ 

fcaiudfaistt  Mich.,  P.  du  Ctf ada  - 

cAndicam  AU..  var.  PApuIui  balsamffcn 
carolintosu,  P^mliu  anguAtJ^  WiUd. 
grm\*:  WiUd.^  PeupUer  d*Atben««        - 
grandidentftta,  P.  trfepkU  WiUd^  P.  Ilgr. 

denti  •  '  ~ 

budMniea  Jtf JcA,  P.  tefculiftlia,  AmerU 

can  black  Poplar  -     ^       -    ^ 

f  it&lica  dilat&U  ITOftl,  PeupUer  d'ttafie 
bpvigita  Ait. 

fmaryl&ndica,  nova  ipcdcs 
ontariinsu  -  - 

suavMens,  nor.  ipee* 

Potcntilla 
fhiticbaa  L.-,  FMcDtiUe  aitoiateau 

Ptinos 
gttber  L.,  PriDM  liflM^  p^  t.  *       - 

Priinus 
acumin&ta  -  .  •  •• 

Ikvium  fibre  pKno,  MerUer  H  fl.  donU. 
brigandna  VU.  -  * 

carolinii^na,  P.  de  CaroUM,  p.  t 
Oteaaiu  fl.  pl^no  -     ^  .     *    „  J" 

Cbamcc^ranu  WitkL,  Cerlner  d«  SL  I 
b^rie  -  -  3 

OMomUbi  De  Cand.  ... 

domtetica  fbUii  ▼arleg&tte 
fflbre  plteo,  Pranier  Ik  lleun  double* 

fn^aa,  ilmfgdalui  indina 
•liuiroctouos  JL,  Laurierainandier,at. 
•liuitfcnica  L.,  Ccris.  Laur.  de  Portu.  I 

J&&£b  L.,  Afbre  de  St  Lude 

nigra  A  pltao,  Pnindle  Ik  ficuri  dooblef 

JPftdut  bractcAte  De  CamdoUe 

r^bn,  Merlsler  i  grappee  rouges 
Idem,  85  jeunet  plantes  i  25  Jiinge  PflaoMB 
piimila  NBeh.  -  - 

pygmaa  ITAtdL  -  » 

reclin&ta  -  -      ,  , 

■er^tina  IFOUL,  Pranier  tifdif 
suaqueh4m  De  Camd. 

Pt^lea 
trifdliiLla,lOOde4ani»U»4-Jihii0e      . 

AmOimMer  W.,  Mtqtttut  AmOdmekier 
Ehr.  ^-  -       _^    - 

angmtifblia  mod^  Mklm  lempervtrens 
Deeandy  ?aCrov)reni 

orbutifblia  nigra,  M.  aib.  ntara  . 

jtfiM,  IFStfA,  SJAua  iTria,  Crtt  ifito  - 
roCundifbtta 
luteica  -         ^ 

bacG&te  X..,  Pommfer  baccHSre 

commtinit  fibre  pidno,  Pbirier  Ik  &  doublee 

oommtinto  foL  ▼artegitif 

coroniiria.  Pommler  odorant 

edtlU  HWL.  Ckmtc'gus  edtlUs  iMdUgfit 

elaBagnilblUPotfttf 

grsSca  •  -  -  - 

bf brida  -  •  -  - 

intennddla  ITiiML.  Py.  hfbrida  WaM. 

*iap6nica  fl.  rbbro 
fibre  fclbo 

jAloi  fblUs  Tariegito-marginlktii,  P.  Ik ) 
t  pan.  -  -  -       3 

roelanocArpa  WUUL 

M ichaAxI  nov.  ipec 
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1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
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1 
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0 
50 


Pynis 
microc&rpa  -  • 

m6ntii  Sin&i,  Poirier  do  Bont 
nepaleiwii  >  *  * 

niT&Hs  It  iUdL,  Poixicr  bUnc  de 
odor4ta  -  .  -  - 

Pollv^rM  ^TiIUL,  P.  bottTiBerikiia  De  C 
pr«*o5x 
prunifbKa, 
calicifbtia  ITiitf., 
«alTifbIia 

Bpect4hilis  fliMv  pMno 
tormbAlU,  Oat  tonninyis 

Qu^rcus 
iE^gilope  Lin. 
austrlaca  WiUd 
Bailbta  Desfont,  Chtee  d* 
Banisteri  Micb.,  Beer**  Oak 
Idem,  95  plants,  85 
Cast&nea  WiUd. 
CkTj\%Lin. 
cinthrea  JftdL 
coccinea 

confiferta,  Q-  oonftrtifbiia  JLetB. 
discolor  WiUd.,  Plant  de  Sane; ' 

Pflanxen 
ferrugfnea 
beterophflla 
imbricftria  Hitol. 
lacini&ta,  noT.  nee. 
nucnxArpa  3iicm.       .  • 

palftstris  Aftdb.,J3u<r.  palw 
Ph»los  Mick.,  Willow  Oak 
Prlnus,  Chesnut-leaved  Oak 
Prlnua  discolor  MidL,  Swamp  white  Onk 
montloola  ... 

tomentbM  IffcA,  Q.  Uoolor  WiBd. 
pyramidklit  •  -  -        - 

Bbhar  macrodiipum 
macrophyllum 
fbl.  vain^tU 
rUbra  montkna  Biidk,,  Cb.  rouge  dee 
tinctbria  Mick.,    Querritnm.    Faiber 

Eiche  -  -  - 

Idem,  une  collection  de  15 
Qu6rcu«    (Chene)    avec    ni 

cboix  des    Fr^rei    Baumaan; 

Sammlung  Ton  15  Sorten   Quercui, 
nacb  der  Wahl  der    G^brOdcr  Baa. 
mann 
iZhimnus 
illat^mus  -  -  .  . 

canadftniii  -  •  • 

Infectbruis  Uh. 
i  •laHxrbhut  L^Herit.  ... 

iZhodod^ndron 
aaaleoldes  ... 

fl.  £lbo  odorkto 
CateibeSLod.  .  - 

•caucas(>ldes,  nor.  spec,  pc  L 
ChamaecUtus  Lsit.,  petit,  klcin 
daUricum  Wi/ld.,  p.  t,  -  • 

ferrugfneum  rbseum 
hirstitum  De  Camd.,  p.  t 
h^bridum  rbseum  ^        . 

magnolid/Mtitm,  p^  t  - 

m4ximinn  ... 

Idem,  85  replants  de  8  ans ;  85  ^j33lr. 

Pflaosen  ... 

Idem,  83  plants  de  3  ans;  85  3.jihr. 

PAansen  -  .  - 

fibre  rbseo  carmodoo,  p.  t. 
ro&ximum,  fibre  &lbo 
•neriifblium,  nor. 
p6nticum  ... 

Idem,  la  douaaine  replants  de  3 

das  duUend  3  jahriger  Pfiansen 
Idem.  Ic  100  replants  de 3  ans;  100 

rige  Pflanren 
Le  1000  re^nts  de  3  ana;  da 

3.jahrige  Pfiansen 
p6Dticum  coron&tum 
•  fibre  plino,  p.  t 

fibre  purptireo 
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s 
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3 

5 

IS 


36 


1 
4 
1 
6 
1 
1 


1 
6 


nbirum,     ChrytoliA.  1    ^ 


J 


tryum IntermMium  ^foeh 
aAreum  flrtkctu-globul&to  Herb.  gen. 
biflbrum  -  •  •        - 

coecf neuiii  abvum,  R.  purpdreum 
diacAnChuiB,  M.  DiacAntha  fViUS. 
iMridum  IViUd.,  GroM.  de  PenniyWairie 
nigrum  Tmric«4tam,  Orou.  nolr  panach^ 
painHtum  fractu.obl6ngo  Detf.,  Cbry-'l 

aobdtrjura  i«v<diitiim  Spaek  y 

rigwa  Jtenter         •  * 

aaxAtile  PaiL       ... 
■pecibtum^noTum 
tnHbrum  Pmrsk  «  • 

Ilobinui 
jtUagdma 


0 
1 

4 
0 
0 
0 


I 
1 

3 
0 


■4 


.      1 

-       1 

0 

0 

1 

1 
.  1 
1 
1 
1 
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Iks 


100 


famorplnrfblbi 

Caragdma  L.,  Roblnlf  r  de  Siberto 

grandiflbrm 
CUmiagu  Willd.,  Robi  do  U  Chine 
fdbbtaTR.  viKbM  h^ida 
rdrox,  R.  gpinbfa 
ftut^aoena  LhL 

fOunduHi^,  R.  ctrfcta,  R.  monstibM 
Halodtodron,  R.  Mtin^ 
blaplda  L.,  Acada  roce 

arbbraa 
fintonit,  R.  uinbracuUfera  De  Can., 

Acacia  aani  ^inea.  Acacia- boule, 

Kugel'Acaden       -  - 

Idem.  Wt  beaux  haut-yenu;  dai  100^ 

ichone  hochttiiramlge  Kugel-Aea.  V 

den  .  .  .  J 

macroph^lhii  nov.  spec 
fmicroi^vflla  -  - 

*procftra  •  • 

pygma^  Lin.  -  - 

f  Paebdo-ilcicia  L,,  RoUnier.acacia, 

Fauxac  ... 

Idem,  100  replants  d'un  an ;  das  100 

jlihr.  Pflanaen       ... 
Idem.  200  replanfei defiant;  das  100 

2-janr.  Fflanien        ... 
Idem.   1000  plants  d*un  an ;  das  1000 1 

j8hr.  Pflansen  -  *  5 

fcrfspa,  nov.  rar.,  krausbUitterige  Ac*  t 

cacSe  ...  5 

finftrmis,  R.  spectibilis  -  -  Ilk  1 

•fpfodula  ...  -       S 

faqpAoftffblia,  nov.  spec.        -  •       1 

apinbsa  ...  .8 

tortubaa,  nora,  R.  tortueux  -       .       1 


1 
1 
1 
1 

S 


15 


0 
50 
0 
0 
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LaFttoe.   Du  Stock.      Fr.    Ct. 

Jthodod^ndron 

«pdnticinn  latifblium,  p.  t.  •  « 

miiriiitum,  p.  t. 

•polvemltotum,  M.  macul&tum  ang.  p.t. 

•pmictiktum,  Rbod.  ponctuft,  p.  t. 

*BoUndriC/MfM)i,  nov.,  p.  t 

N.  B.  Les  Abododfodron  en  boutona 
coutent  un  quart  de  plus.  Die  Rho. 
dod^ndron  mit  Knoapen  kosten  ein 
Quart  mrtir. 

Idem,  nne  coUectlon  de!  15  espdoca  de^ 
Hhododfodron  arec  noma,  au  chotx 
dei  fr^res  Baumann;  Une  Samm- 
Ittng  von  15  Sorten  Ahododtadron 
mit  Namen,  nach  der  Wabl  der 
Oebriider  Baumann,  lu 

JZboddn 
canadensis  L.,  R.  du  Canada,  p  t 

cop&llina  L.,  Sumac  wUb 
Idem,  IS  replants  de  S  ans ;  18  2.jiihr.  Ffl. 
CttUnua  L..  Sumae  ftwtet 
Idem,  85  plants,  86  Pflanien 
eiegans  WiOd. 

Toxicodendron  i^.  Sumac  vtoteeux    - 
typhlna  L.,  Sumac  de  Virginie 
▼emix  .  - 

Idem,  85  replanto  de  8  ans ;  35  8-jabr. ) 
Fflanatn  •  -  -       3 

Mibet 

itroMtnguineam 
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0 

0 
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50 

50 
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50 
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50 

50 
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LaPttoe.    Dm 


50 
0 
0 

50 

50 
0 


1      50 

50 
0 

50 
0 

50 


Sk 


Robinaa 

frlsobaa  Willd.,  Acacia  gluant  -  Ilk 

t  alba      ...  . 

f  bdrrida  ... 

Surchoix  des  plus  belles  roses  d'une 
eoDection,  de  plus  d*un  milUer  d'ea* 
pdoea,  cities  en  grande  partie  an 
ItoBOum  Galiicum  par  N.  Des. 
portes.  Aiuwahl  der  schiinsten  8oc« 
ten  Rosen  a  us  einer  Sammlung  Ton 
mehrals  1000  Sorten,  groastenUieUa 
fan  Roeetwn  GaUieum  von  N.  Dei- 
portea  angefUlm,  ala  :— 

Ayrahire,  fibre  pl^no,  camte,  frial 
odorante  *  j 

alba  Belle  Adelaide,  cramolsie  dair 
Belle  Oeoiglenne,  rase  came 
bouquet  btuic 
Duldnft  double,  Manche 
Feilde 
f  Florine  - 

Jongleur  •        - 

Joacphine,  blanche 
Josephine  Beaubamdt 
Mosoova  .  ,  • 

pompon  came 
remarquable 

royale  blanche,  changcant-fidet 
tombeau  de  Oirardin,  rose 
ahitna,  var.  Rosa  de  la  Floride 
Ucolor,  R.  ^nicea,  R.   cap.,  R.  red. 

vellow  -  -  . 

blanda  semlpl^na.  Rose  de  la  Bale  de 

Hudson  -  .       _ 

burgtkndlca  JL.,  iZhsa  Pomptmia  Rosaig.        0 

centilblia  JL,  R.  it  100  peulea,  £  p.       >       0 

Agate.  U  petite,  Kleine  Agat-Roae  1 

bipinnata  Dufimt,  R.    crfipa,)    o 

R.  k  f.  de  C«  -  -    J    * 

buUiLU  &lba,  blanche  .       S 

bull&ta,  R.  4  feuilles  de  choux        8 

criftfttsL  roae  pouxpre^  magnifiqtie  4 

flbra  m&gna  plena  -  .8 

roliacee.  Belle  relne  de  Saxe,  carate  1 

HuTtea  mikltiplex.  Roe.  unique^?     a 

blanche  •  -  ^ 

minor,  R.  c  minor  im^cox  boU^ 

l&ndica 
eiiercifblia,  R.  crenita,  cam^e 
unlca  diroea,  Roae  fausse-unlque 


Tt.   Ct. 
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8 
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3 
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3 
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f  unique  panadifte,  fond  blanc 
raye,  pourpre  carmine 
ongulcuULta,  R.  (Eillet,  roae 

tendre,  Nelken-Roae 
Victor  Hugo 

l^tfmorAs,  R.    centiC    car.    R. 
transparente 
*fchinenais  fibre  pl^o,  rose  carmine   . 
Augmtln  Ldieur,  rose  Tif 
Bella  donna,  blanc  carafi 
Belle  Isidore,  rose 
f  Bdle  Menara,  pourpree 
t  Bourbon  Augustin 
Bisarre  de  la  Chine 
Boutelaud,  carnee 
Carina,  carmine  wit 
Catherine  II.,  rose 
•eentitblia 
Darius 
Due  de  York 
Etna 

Ftanfois  L,  cerise  dair 
Gloire  de  Ouerin,  pouipn) 
Teoute  •  .J 

Kkdlis 
ortense,  rose 
Isle  de  Boutbon,  roae  pour-  ) 

{>re  brlllant  .  J 

e  de  Bourbon  pAle 
Lafkyette 

Marie-Ther^t  rose  fonce  . 
Neumftn^^,  roae  pourprtf  • 
Falermo,  pourpre  >       * 

Row  de  Lage,  pourpre  vdoiite  8 
triorophe  de  Oaut  .         -4 
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8 
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baumakn's  priced  catalogue 


LaPiftce.    Das  Stack.       Tr,   Ct. 

Rom 
•7%^,  R.Th6  .30 

bodige  jaunitre  -  .40 

Catherine  II.  -  -       3       0 

Dame  blanche^  jaunAtre  -80 

f  Faquir,  cramouie  pourpre  .844       0 

Flora  .  -  -       4       0 

griciUs,  rote  pourpr6        .  .30 

fiorttose  .  .30 

leonUju  .  .30 

iUddiui  .  .30 

Maillard  .  .30 

mir&lnlu,  rosfte  -  .40 

MihUba  .  .  .30 

mon  heritage  >  ,  .30 

Moreau,  rose  pourpr^    '  •40 

Falaricini,  rose  .-30 

Reine  Oolgonde  -  .80 

Roid'Yveiot  -  .-30 

•trombio,  belle  Joseph,  de  Liige,  cam.  3       0 
triomphant  -  .  -SO 

Triomph  e  de  Boll  wilier,  blanche, )  o  ^  ^       n 
coeur  changeant  cam6e    -       j  *  •  •       » 
ZechulM,  rose  -  -       ^       n 

*  Buim^  cramoisie  fonc6  .  2       " 

Rosiert  remontantt, 
damaacdDa,  Adelaide  gros,  pourpre  carm.    S       0 
Agate  CwTomont  .80 

Arnold,  Sophie  .30 

bel^a,  grande  fleur  pAle  -  8  0 
belle  Auguite,  camee  -80 
belle  Elise  .  .80 

belle  Italienne,  rose  .40 

belle  deSegur  .  -30 

belle  de  Vergnier  -30 

Billiard,  rouge  -       3       0 

blanche  &  feuillet  aarbrtet..  3  0 
Bonaparte,  cerise  .'.30 
bull&ta,  des  quatre  saiaons,  xoae  3  0 
Cartier,  rose  carn^  -       8       0 

Clftmence  d'Isaure ;  carminte  3  0 
Corvisard,  rose  pourprft  -80 
Couronn^e  perpetueile  .30 
D^ease  Flore,  blanche  -SO 
Esouermes.  fonc6e  -30 

Febvrier  (Madame)  -       3       0 

Flore  perp^tuelle  -30 

Foy  (Comte  de),  grande  fleur  row  3  0 
Oftn^al  Bertrand,  rose  cani6  8  0 
Gloire  des  Agatea  -       8       0 

Glolre  des  perp^tuelles  >  3  0 
Graine  d'or,  pale  -80 

Grand  Cels,  carmin  pourpr6  3  0 
Grand  Maman  .  .30 

Grand  Papa,  rose  violet      .80 
r  Henriette  Boulogne  -30 

Jeanne  d*  Albert,  rote  fonc^  8  0 
Importante,  rose  cam6  -  8  0 
Josephine  Antoinette  -       3      0 

La  mlenne,  carminfte,  perp6.  Ian 
tuelle  .  -  J    *       u 

Lamarque,  pourpre  ▼eloutft  8  0 
Latone,  rote  .  -80 

Launay  (de)  -  .30 

Ittcida  plena  -  .10 

Madame  de  Stael  .       3     50 

Madame  de  Tressan,  rote  tendre  3  0 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  pouxprte  3  0 
Marie  Denis  .  •       3       0 

menstrulLlit  fibre  Ubo  -80 
Miroir(Ie)  .  -30 

Modemeda)  .  .30 

monstrueuae,  gnnde  fleur  rote  ,3  0 
Moyset,  cramoitie  Yiolet  .80 
Noel,  rose  .30 

nouvelle  Justine  -30 

Palmyre,  rose  tendre  .8^3       0 

parlsienne,  grande  fleur  rote  8  0 
perp^tuelle  Cuvier  -40 

t  perp^tuelle  Philippe   I.,  I  -  x  ^       « 
carmlnfc  violet        .        'j*»6       0 
perp^tuelle  du  Trianon        .30 
t  Philippe  I.  .  .40 

Pierre  Comeille,  cerise  pottxpre  8  0 
Polotte  -  .30 


i 


La  P14cc.    Dm  Stack.     Pi.  Ol 
damaaodna,  pompon  des  4  aaiaont,  rote  emk  S     9 
Prince  de  Funtenberg 
Provin  eclatant,  pourpre  violeC 
Pulperie  ... 

Reine  det  perpteidlca 
t  Rote  du  Roi,  canninte        -Si 
Stotain  ... 

Thecal  ... 

Theopbanle,  rote  carn^ 
Tendretse  admiraMe,  camte 
Triompfae  de  Rooen,  rose  ctnfc 
Unique     admiraMe,    gsnade) 
fleur  rote       .  •  j 

Valaitine,  rose  caxni 
Vaubeaid 
Vibert 
Warwick 

York  et  I&ncastre,  rote 
g&Uica,  Antiope,  foncte 

atropurpiirea,  Biaarre  triompliant 

belle  Hermine  double 

belle  mignonne^  rote  pouxprft 

belle  de  Stors 

Berenice,  rose  pourpre  ▼iolet 

Casimir  Perrier,  canning  violet  . 

Comte  CamaMcrfi,  f.  p.  pourpre  cant 

de  la  Borde,  carminm 

Eloide,  cremoiaie  clair 

Etubi^  carnfte 

Ferox  ... 

(kux  WdliDgton,  carmin^  poxpfft 

GIac6e  (la)  camee 

Bande  renoncule,  pourpre  fone^. 
enri  (jeune),  cxamoiale  dair 
Infante  ... 

Jenner,  camte 
Jeanne  Seymour  • 

Josephine   d'Hohengollcm, 

canning 
.    la  domlnante 

la  plus  foncfte  det  poiupcet 

L6onidas,  rose  pAle 

Louis  XV lU.,  cramoiaic  pAle 

Miaulis,  cramoisie  violet 

Montgolfier,  rose  pourpre 

nigrdrum,  fonc^c 

Pacha  d'Effypte,  pourprt  ^ 

petit  Roi  de  Borne 

pourpre  atri6 

Prince  de  Gallct,  rote 

Fyndle,  canninee 

ranuncuUJkIca,  pourpre  violet  fcnei 

Heine  de  Masuhpatam 

RoideFtan^ais 

Roi  trds-«»nbre^  pourpre 

velout£ 
Stephanie  (nande  duebeaae} 
tendre  chioonQte 
tftnibreuse.  ftmc^ 
tigridia  .  . 

tricolor,  pourpre  btane  et  jaune  - 
versicolor,  doittle 
f  versicolor  tr£t  plane,  pourpve 

ray6  de  rouge  et  blanc 

violette  de  la  Bdgique,  < 

Warratah,  crammne  vldct 
h^brida,  Adelmone 
adhire,  cam6e 
Alphonse  Maille,  pourpre 
t  Ancelin,  cerite  oendrft  .8 

Astrolabe 

Athalin,  cramolaie  poorpre 
BariM  i~s~ 

Baumann/daa,  carate 

belle  Araine 

belle  Christine,  roae  pAle 

belle  Judide,  cam6  panacM 

belle  de  Segue 

Bequet 

Bertholdl 

Bias  .  . 

bonne  G^nftvidve 

bonne  Louise  .  • 

Brennus 

Camuset,  grande  fleur 

candeur 


J 


-^i 


Sk 
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d& 


bfbrida,  f  C^ra,  foDcte  -3fc4 

Churles-Auguste  -  -       8 

f  Chutelux  -  .  .8IL4 

t  CbatelUu  -  -  -2k4 

Cheron  >  .  .       3 

Celestial  -  -  -       3 

Claire  Duchateau  -  -3 

Claude  de  Cresaac,  roM  -       3 

t  Comte  'Tavernes,  rate  .  8  il  3 

Colbert  -       *  -  -       3 

t  Coutard, cam^e  -  -8  4  8 

DemolMaie  anglaite,  carnte        •       3 

du  Roi,  carmin  pourpre 

Dupuytrin  (Madame) 

Duroc,  cam^e 

Duvler 

Fabre  (belle)  cam£e 

Favier,  rose  vive 

Favorite  des  Dieux,  rote 

fleur  blanche  (4) 

Fleurite,  rose  pourpre 

Feodora,  blanche 

Foulard,  roae 

Floride  (de  la),  canite 
t  Gamier  Pages 

George  III. 

Gloire  de  Hardv.  perpituelle  cerise 

Gloire  des  hybruiefl 

Henneguin,  rose 

Horaces,  pourprte 

Jacques,  pourpre  fonoft 

Julie  derange  -  -       - 

Kersabieck 
t  LasCases 

Lastenie,  roae  lllat 

Laurea 

Lisbeth 

Mably,  vdout^  pourprt 

Mafiki 

March  dse 

Marie  Tudor 

fMaubach,  vioL  veL,  toach  cban.  7  4  ^  e 
geant  -  -  j*"* 

Monsieur  Capan 
t  Nora 

nuage  des  temp^tes,  fonc^e 
t  Pallagie,  pourpre 

Pauline,  carnee 
t  Pinks 

E>nctute  (la) 
etne  det  quatre  saisons 
i  Riego  ... 

Roi  des  hybrides,  rose  carafe 
rose  de  Vin 

SL  Bartheiemi,  rose  fouettte 
Sydonie 

Toilette  de*  Roees 
tricolor 

Triomphe  de  Laflky,  rose 
Triomphe  de  Rheims 
Velour  Episcopal 
versicolor  pldna,  panacbto 


8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
8 
8 
3 
6 
8 
4 
4 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
344 
8 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 


8 

344 
4 

844 
8 

344 
3 
3 

344 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
S 
3 
1 
0 
3 


Victor  Hugo  ... 

likclda  pl&ia,  R.  luisahte  double 
Hktea  fldreslmplici  W.,  R.  EgkuUMa  . 
micropbf  lla  plena,  rose 
•mosc!b4ta  fl.  pidno  Rot.  R.  de  Damaa, ) 

muscade,  lilaa  double  •  -      j     * 

multifldra,  Laure  Davoust  -       3 

muacd«a  0.  &lbo  pl^na,  R.  mousteuse  bL        8 

fl.  £lbo  varieg.  R.  m.  be  nouv.  va.  )    q 

riet*       -  -  3     * 

4  tr&i  grande  fleur,  camea  setnipl      3 

cocclnea  .  -  .8 

f  Blush  moss  rose,  mouss  euae ) 

Nankin  .         j 

feragineuse,  rose  foncte  -       4 

feuilles  panachto  (4),  camte     .       3 

feuilles  de  sauge  (k),  carnte       -       3 

Fldche  (de  la)  R,  m.  anemoneflbra    3 

fl&re  rdseo  pleno,  OefGllte  Moosrose  8 

*  flbre  rbseo  pl£no,  varie  -       8 

*  fl&re     rbseo.slmidici,     cinfacbel    ^ 

Moosrose  3 

m£dia  .  .  -3 

*  minor,  R.  mousseusc  pompon, 

r.  fbnc^ 


844 


] 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
60 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


LaPlic*. 
unuobta,  prdiilire,  rose  canning 

remontante^  muscbsa  menitnu^ 

klia,  m.  perp6tuelle,  Monat-  V 

moosrose  .  .  3 

semi-double  d'Angleierre 
varicg4ta  pldna,  moua  panadite 
f  so^partout  Rote  carmini 
nepal£nsis  fl.  rbseo 
•Noiaetttfdiia  Bon  Jard.,  BeUe-Noiaette 

Airaft  Vibert,  blanche 

Blandine,  blanche 

Blygnet,  cam6e 

Bobelina,  pourpre  touch 

Borlotte,  pourpre  fonc6 
f  Douquinviile,  rose  violet 

Catet,  carmin  violet 

Changnagana,  camte 

Chantal,  rose 

Chevrance  (blanche) 

Catherine  IL 

Comtease  de  Frdsnel,  camte 

Comtesse  Htihie  Featetics  d»  7 
Tolna  .  .  J 

Dem,  camte 

Deq>r£s,  rose  tendre  JaunAtre 

Due  de  Broglie 

Dufrenoy,  blanc  caroi 

Foulard,  rose 

srandes  fleurt  pourpret 

Ktenig,  carmin^  vif. 

lie  de  Bourbon,  rose 

Isaure,  JaunAtre 

jaune,  mut&bilis 

Ladv  Byron,  carminte 

Laffkj 

Lamarque 

Langevinc,  rose 
■'-  L6e,  rose  tendre 

Ltopoldine  d'Orltena,   blanc 
carn6  .  -  -  J 

Mademoiselle  Kennedi 

Midestueuse,  carmin6e 

Mebin 

M^lanie  de  Mon^oie,!  bUnc) 
JaunAtre  -  -       3 

Mordant        ... 

Muscate  toujours  fleurie,  camAe 

Nym^he  (la)  p41e 

Farmi,  violet  clair 

Pirintems,  blanche 

Rozelane,  rose  violet 

rObra,  rose  violet 

Smlthti,  jaune 


3 


3 
3 

4k5 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
3 

844 
1 
8 
3 
8 
3 
8 


3 
10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3k4 
I    « 


Thargilie,  pourpre  violet 
THompheae*  Noisette^  6am6 


•1 


pUBpinellKbUa  ilba  stri4ta  pldoa 
kibida 

Amfclie  Streckdaen    - 
belle  Inconnue 
ckmea,  f.  p.,  camte 
Emma  Klein 

Estelle  semi-double,  blfl^ 
Henriette  Rsechlin,  camAe, 

pleine 
Hybrlde  gracicuse 
inconnue,  cam6e 
14ctea  semipltoa  strikta     - 
Madame  Jourdin 
mignature 
Pimpemelle  rose 

gmrpre  veloutft,  scml^double 
eine  des  pimpemelle*,  roae  I 
carn^  -  •        j 

rigatosis,  sulphbrea  semipldna 
Suchoriewska  (Comtesse  de) 
sulohbrea  pl6ia,  nbra 
Trlphosa.  globiucuse  conir) 
came  -  -       J 

Zerbine,  camte 
Zonale  purpbrea  pAIUda    . 
provinciklis,  I'abene 

Admirable  brodte  de  rouge 
aimable  Eltonore,  cramol.  I 
sie  violet        .  .3 

Arch^v^que  de  Malines    - 
Aricie,  pourpre  violet 


8 
3 
8 

3 
3 
8 
8 

4 
3 
3 


3 
8 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 


3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
3 
3 


4 
3 
5 


8 
3 
3 
8 


4 
8 


Ct. 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3       0 

3  0 
3  0 
1       0 

8      50 


0 
d 
0 
D 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
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prorincitfit  BaxtMui^gre 

beau  carmin,  rote  fbnc6 

besute  (urpreiunte 

belle  Africaine,  pouxpre  noir  { 
velout6 
f  belle  Ara^ne 
f  bdle  Vergnier 

belle  victoire^ 
t  Beniowiki 

Buhope,  r^^ue. 


3 
S 
3 


-S&4 
.       8 

rkloatkl     4 


fonc^       -    "    '     -  3 

boale  de  neige,  blanche 
bouquet  cfaannant,  rote 
carmin    amoureux,   cerise  1 


S 
S 

S 


changeant 
Caljrpto,  row,  canifc  -'     3 

C^lestine.carnfte  .       2 

Charlet  Nodier  .       3 

Clelie  ...       4 

Comtetse  -  .3 

Conctance,  Gndeaae  de  &  7    « 

Clero  -  -        J    * 

tCora,ceriie  -  -34  4 

Courtin,  carnte  .      .       8 

Dadigne  .  .3 

Dana!  IL  grandet  fleun  .  3 
Delaix  -  .  •       3 

t  De  Launaj  .  -344 

Due  de  Cholfeul,  rote  .  8 
Duchcaie  d*  Angoultaie,  nouv.  3 
Ducbeue  de  Berii,  carn^  .  8 
Due  de  MoDtefadlo,  cain6  roie  8 
Dupuiterie  .  .3 

Emma,  canninte  .       8 

Fanny  Bias,  row  cara6  .  8 
O^nferal  Foy  .  .8 

Oto^ral  Thiars,  pourp.  ve. "} 

fonc^lout^  .  J 

Olobe^  blanche 
graode  menreillease,   raw) 

oarmin^       .  .         j 

0ande  mooarchie,  cam6e> 
Ouerin,  crsmoisie  violet  -  - 
Hybride  de  Luxembourg,) 

▼ioL  rouge      -  .J 

Joyeuw,  pourpre  Ibnoft 
Ladoiska    marin,   pouipre) 

velout6        .  -       J 

Lady  Morgan,  row  pourpre 
Lee,  camfte 
t  Marchesy 
Marie-Louiw 
Marius 
Masonietti 
mexicaine,  pourpre  ▼^loutfc  ) 

panacbfe  -        .       j    -^ 

miroire  des  Dames,  Uaiic  row  3 
Murinoir  (Comte)  .       3 

Ninon  de  TEndos,  row  pouxpre  8 
Nisid*  .  .8 

Omement  de  carafe,  row  •  8 
Orphiw  >  .      S 

petite  Sophi^  cam6e         .       8 
f  Ponceau  capiomont  .  3  Ik  4 

pourpre  panache,  pourpre  )    « 

Tiolet        .  -  J    » 

Prerost  ( AdSle)  .       3 

Prince  Leopold  de  Ssxe^CobourgS 
Prince  de  Salme,  rose  cam^  8 
Princesw  Amftfie  .       3 

ProuviUe  carminte  -       3 

Pulcherie  de  Miellei  .  3 
Regina  Isabella,  row  pourpre  3 
Reine  de  Bavitte,  row  ▼tolet  8 
RelnedeSaxe;  row  pourpre  8 
Renoncule  ponctu^  .       9 

rien  ne  roe  surpasse,  pourpre  8 
Rold'Angleterre,  carnte  .  3 
Roi  de  Rome,  de  Hollande, )    • 

r.  pourp.       -  -       J 

Roi  des  roses,  row  .       3 

Roi  de  Wiirtemberg,  cra-l    o 

moigle  Claire       -       •     3 
Salomon,  row  .       s 

SMentrice  (U)  .       3 

^.pourpre       -  .      3 

Triomphe  de  Bresl«i         .       s 


3 
3 

8 

8 
1 

4 

3 

3 

8 
3 

.344 
.  3 
.  3 
3 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Mosa 

proTindilis,  Yirginie, 

VandaiSU  obscurity 
prevdout^ 

▼olupte 
nibkgindsa,  B«r6nicc,  llbre  pMno^ 
came 

rfiifaatde 

Hessotw, 

Pbniatv 

Voltaire 


B  dKttB0 


Fr.  Cfc. 

8  0 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 


DucdeBrogUe 
Eugene  d*OrlteBS 
Fanelti,  Uanclie 
ftliciteperp4tu6 
pl^no  froUL,  t  fk 
>urpre 


Frineesw  Marie,  pompae: 
veloatA 
fldie  pl£Do,  VLktL 


ittlpbtuea 
doubl. 

pArra,  Roricr  yaiinn 

reroAtre  double   • 

turUn^te  Ibcida  pldna 

▼iIldsa,Fsidi«,canite 

L&Ia  -  .  - 

Une  collectioD  de  100  espdoea  de  raiicr». 
basMs  tigea.  ass<Nrtae  avce  mma  an! 
choix  des  ftoesBaumana;  EioeSaiDm.  I 
lung  TOO  100  Sorten  niederstammigcn  f 
Rosen  mit  Namen,  nacfa  der  Wahl  der  I 
Q^bnider  Banmann,-au  >  -^ 

Les  25  espdoes  au  oboix  dwamateim;-! 
85  Sorten  nach  der  Wahl  der  Uob-f 
haber  su  J 

Idem,  100  espdoesau 

100  Soiten  nacb  der  Wahl 
haber 

Idem,  la  coUection  de  18 

tiges,  en  18  esp£oL 

noms;  Die  Sammlung  ran  18' booh 
stammigen  Rosen,  in  18  SoiCc 
Namen,  su  .  . 

Les  espdws  marnites  C  n.  scsoot 
nies  &  firancpied,  et  lesantrei 
teussonntes  sur  ^laatiers. 

Die  mIt  £  pb  beseiehnetea  Sorten,  kte. 
nen  acht  aus  der  Wurael.  die  iibrigcn 
aber  nur  oculirt  abgegeben  veidcn. 

fruticbsus  laciniititt,  Ronoe  lacii^ 

fibre  &IbopMno 

fibre  rbseo  i4teo 
hfspidus 

intonis  De  Camd. 

odoriLtus  L.,  FramboUer  du  Canada 
spectibilit,  noT.  spec. 

AglHle 

aigtetea. 

fb^Mnica  L.,  Saule  pleurcur,  B^l. 

Idem,  85  jeunes  plaatcs ;  ^  junge  Pfl- 

babyMnlca  anQUl&ris,  Saule  de  Ste.  H- 

bfcolor  AMtrvc,  Saule  k  deux  oauleurs 

caroliniioa  aHek. 

cindrea  fbUis  varicgUis 

rfaohnfildes,  S.  cin&ca  mOd, 

bolowrioea  .  • 

LambertMiM  Smith  -  •- 

laurifblia 

rosmarinifUiji 

tristis  Aa. 

Saaabhcua 

angustifMla 

canadtosis  De  (UmtL 

lacini&u  var.,  S.  vign,  Snr.  aoir  ladaM 

monstrbta 

nigra  fbliis  ▼ariegflitii 

fractu  flridi  .  •  . 

racembsa 

rotundifbtia 
fSopkdra 

iap6nica  t.,  Sophom  da  Japan 


3 

S 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

.8 

1 

3 


S 

4 

S 
3 
S 

75 


70       0 
160      0 

5t      0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 


0 

0 
0 
0 


1 

• 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

S 

0 

0 

30 

s 

50 

I 

0 

0 

50 

0 

m 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

so 

I 

0 

0 

so 

0 

50 

0 

JO 

0 

SO 

I 

0 

0 

SD 

I 

• 

1 

0 

1 

» 

0 

m 

t 

« 

0 

5D 

0 

59 

0 

50 

I 

0 
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0 

0 


1  0 

1  0 

S  0 

0  50 


4 
1 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 
3 


i 


SeuUng  -  .  .  3 

fbltit  tAtto  v«rteg&tif,  p^  t 
*nuci(em,  p.  t 
pyramidkta,  p.  t. 

Thiija 
occident&lls  L.,  Arbre  de  vie  d*oocid.  p.  t 
OTientftliB  L.,  Arbre  de  tie  d'orient,  pi  t. 
pyramid&lU,  pi  t  -  -       - 


e 

0 
1 

s 

6 
S 
6 

1 

1 
3 


0 
0 


0 

0 
50 

0 
90 
50 

0 


LaPttce.  Du  Stack.  Fr.   Ct. 
Sophdra 

pfendula                     -  •  S 

foL  TmrlesiitU            -  .  S 

f  Morbus 
faxBericina,  Stubter  d*Am6rique 
■t«ucu|Aria  L.,  Sorbier  dea  Oiseleurs    • 
•fdoaifestica,  £acbj(rieebe 

*^tUioeum  L^    GenttU  >6iicea.    Gen.) 

d'£apagne  -  -  -       j 

Idem,  100  jeunea  plantea  j    100  Juage  ) 

Pflanicn       .  -  <•       «-       3 

incanAtum  -  -  .       - 

S]pine*a 

acutifblia       .  -  .  -      0     SO 

alplnaPaOu  -  -       0     50 

tfiifffblia,  nova       •  ... 

b«IU  Bol.  Mag. 

AetulsfMia  -  ... 

cftna  De  Cand.  .  . 

creo&ta  L,  Spir.  Ik  feuillei  crtnelifeea 
Jbypericifblia  Liu,  ... 

berifikU  W.,  S.  altUcsa,  8pir.  h  f.  Uaie*,  p.  t 
opuUfMia  L..  Spir.  4  leuiUes  d'Obier     •       0     50 
fbl.  ItiteU  -  -       0     50 

#alicifbliaflbre<iIbo,Spir.ftfeulllefdeSaule  0     50 
fibre  ruiee  -  ••       0     50 

aorbifbUa  L ,  Spir.  &  feuiUea  de  Sorbier  0  50 
tomentbM,  ^irfte  cotonneuae,  p.  t.  -  0  50 
triloba,  Spirfee  i  trois  lobea  -       0     50 

uhnlmiM  ScopoU  -  -       1       0 

Stephylda 
Idnnitta  L.,  SUphlUer  &  feuUlea  pen- 
nies 
UifoUaca  £.,  SC  k  troU  reuiUea 
Stuartta 

Malacbodiniroo,  St  moDOf  t  jlt,  p.  t    •       4 
•»StiUingta 

aebCfera  WUU,  .  .  -       8 

Symphoria 

mexic&na  De  Cand,  -  .       -      $ 

S3fri**ga 

cbin^nsfB  TFU/kf.,  Lilas  yaiin       .         -       0 

Joaikas^a  nov.  spec.       .  •  •       S 

ptoica,  Ulaa  de  PeiM       -  .        .       l 

fibre  &!bo  .       ^  -       1 

lacini&ta,  ZJhM  i  fbulllea  dteouptea  0 

sauger  -  -  -       3 

▼ulgHrU  L.t  LHaa  commun  .        .       0 

grandiflbra         .  .  .       s 

df.  &lbo,  Lllaa  «om.  &  fleun  blanchei  0 

fibre  rUbro,  I*  de  Harlj  .       0 

Ti&niarix 

gillica  L.,  Tamarlac  de  Fhmce 

germ&nlca  L.,  Tamaritc  d' AUemagne 
Tixus 

bacc&ta  £.,  If  cominun,  p.  1 
Idem,  IS  replanU  de  3  ana ;  18  St  S.Jahr.  > 


UFtten   OaiSCBCk.      Vt.   Qu 


0  50 

1  0 


80 
0 
0 
0 

50 
0 

30 
0 

90 

80 

80 
50 

50 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Tilia 

tatirica,  p.  t  .  •         » 

&lba  Hort.  Kew  .  -  - 

fameridina  L.,  TUIeul  d'Amteique     - 
nigra  ... 

arg^ntea  nbva  •'  .  • 

oaplenifblia  nbva.  k  d'iUptenium 
feurope^'a  JL,  TiUeul  d'Europe 

a6rea,  T.  dor4 
fmacrophflla  .  ... 

fmifsisslppitoiia  ... 

fviridia,  nov.  ap  .  •  . 

tnex 
europn\i  .  .  .        . 

bib6mica,  nor.  spec, 
nltna  fibre  pidno  .  .  • 

U'hnva 
f&lva  •  •  .  .  • 

fUtifbUa  .... 

*oxoni6naia  •       .  •  . 

peduncui&U  W,,  efftua 
pjrramidUia,  U.  fkitigUlte  .       . 

nigbsa  .  -  .  . 

wrticiiblia  .... 

Pacciniuxn 

firoadbaum  WUid.         .  . 

macroc&rpum  tVilU. 
.  Oxyc6ccus,  Scbdllera  Ozto6c  Per.,  p  t 

Oxyc6Gcu5  Ibliia  varlc^tia 

pennaylv4,nicum  Lam.,  p  t       - 

Fibiimum 

denUtum  LifUL        •  .  . 

edblePtfra*         -  . 

I^entikgoX.,  K  luiaante 

O'pulm  rbaea,  V.  Sterile,  Pdote  de  Nelge 

Oxyo6ocoa  Parai  ... 

prunifbUum  L.,V.  k  feuU.  de  prwiier 

rugbaum  ... 

Ttnuf  .  .... 

•  fbUia  variegitia 

•Fltex 

il'gnua  c&stnt  L..  OattiUier  commun    . 

fnclaa  VWd.  .... 

ritis 

CQKd&ta  .  -  .  • 

Xabrtlaca  !•.,  Vlgne  cotanneuie 
odoratiiaima  .... 

vulplaa  L.,  V.  de  renard 

Xanth6xylum 

CliLva.H6rcuUf  L.,  Zanth.  k  gr.  aiguU. 

Plua,  au  choix  des  Fr^rea  Baumann,! 
une  collection    d'arbuataa    et    arbreaf 
d*omement  de  plelne  terre^  en  100  ^f.  V 
ftrentea  eap(icea  aaaortlea  avec  nomi,  &  ( 
ralaon  de  -  -  .J 

Mehr,  nach  der  Wahl  der  Oebriider) 
Baumann,  eine  Sammlung  von  100  ver-f 
Bchiedenen  Sorten  Zlerbaiune  und  Aer-  f 
atrauCher,  mit  Namen,  xu  j 

Plus,  4  leur  cboix,  1000  beaux  ai^ets) 
d'un  bd  aasortiment  arbustea  d*ome-f 
ment,  en  trente  espdoea  di  Arentea,  avec  f 
noma  .  -  j 

Mehr,  nach  Ihrer  Wahl,  1000  St  aebr^ 
schfine  Versierungs  StrSucber,  in  3D> 
verschledenen  Sorten  mit  Namen  j 


8 
1 
1 
1 

1 


50 


150 


150 


0 

51 
50 

0 


i  I? 


0 

^ 

1 

0 

1 
1 

£ 

9 

50 

1 

0 

1 

0 

a 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

8 

50 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1 

50 

1 
0 

£ 

1 

50 

1 

50 

8 

0 

1 

SO 

8 

0 

1 

M 

1 

SO 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

60 

1     50 


50 


ARBUSTES  DB  CLOTURE  ET  DE  PALISSADE.— HEDGE  PLANTS. 

N.B.  Lefl  obJeU  inarqtt6s  d*une  •  sont  propres  aux  pailssadea  de  separation  et  d'omement,  et  lea  autres  aux 

cl6tures  de  d&Tense. 

EINZAUNUNGS-STRAUCHER. 

N.B.  Di^enlgen  mit «  bexeiebneten Oegenstande  dienen  su  Zier.oder  tu  Scbcidungihage,  die  Ubrigcn  abcriu 

Vertheidigungssaune. 


JUIOO.    Dm  100. 

Fr.    Ct. 

La  100.    Dm  100.       Vt.    CU 

Cdrpinus 

*  CorchoriM 

Jlgtulua,  Cbannille       -             .          . 

8        0 

•jap6nlcua  fibre  pl^no          -                -40 

•Cbl^tea 

*C6nivB 

*aTbor6scena,  Baguenaudier 

5       0 

8h  4 
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L«10a    Dm  100. 


Ft.   CU 
2        0 


CnUe'gaa 

Oxyadntha,  E^ine  blanche 
•Cytisus 

*lrabfirnttm  .  .  -      -       5      0 

E\i6nymua 

europcNu,  Fuaain,  bonnet  de  pr6tre     .30 

tylWitica,  H6tre  -  ..50 

Genista 

germ&nica,  O^net  d'AUemaflne  -SO 

Hipp6phae 

rhamndldea,  Rhamnoide  .  .50 

^/asminum 

*fHitican«,  Jaamin  cytiae  -  .50 

^i/igiistrum 

*Tulgire,  Fraiaillon  .  -.40 

Afonis 

41ba,  Miirier  blanc  -  .  -       5       0 

Pinus 

J%le»t  Eplcea  .  .  -      15       0 

*llibet 

•OroMul^ria,  Oroneiller  ^pineux  .60 
Robinux 

Fieiidi^ciola,  Robinier  .        .245       0 


101SO.   Dh1I». 
Robintd 

Idem,  le  iOOO  i>lantcid*iui  aii;dai  1000> 
jahrige  Pflaiixen  .       .        .J 

*  Hosiers 

•mfelanfte,  etpdeoa  doabiei 

*  iSiunbikcus 

*raceinbfa  ... 

*^6oceum  .  .  - 

•chamaMlrifbUa,  ^rtekftiiil]eadc| 

Chanurdrri  -    j  ' 

•talicifblia,  Sp.  k  feuiUca  de  Saule 

*chintecla  ... 

•ptoica  .  •  .  . 

TulgiLria,  LUaa  eommun 

•jHimaiix 

•i 

rhikja 
*ocdder 
•orientilia. 


Tt.  Ok 


15      0 


18 

10 

5 

5 

5 


15 

15 

6 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


6      0 


•ocddentsUla,  Tbvia.  da  Canada 
LBaTTh  - 

•CTlex 


11^  de  la  Chine 
•europ^X  AJone 


lSik25 
UkSO 


0 


.    10      0 


V. 

List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  the  Prices  far  1838,  taken  from  the 
Retail  Catalogue  qf  James  Booth  and  Sons,  Proprietors  of  tbe 
Flottbeck  Nurseries,  Hamburg. 


^oer 
auatilacum 
bartAtum 
can^Catre 


*,   dL 


1 
1 
0 


0 
6 
2 


foL  Taiicg.  2    6 

criticum       .  16 
daijrcfrrpum 

btbridum        .  1 

IMricum  .  4 

laeiBl&tum       .  0 

Lob^U  Tenore  5 

lob4tum  ¥i»ck,  \ 

macropfa^llum  5 

monapewulknum  0 

montanum       -  0 

^cfdiMfoX^        .  0 

crfnNun  0 
Depal6nie  (omto. 

gum)  .  2 

nigrum      •      .  1 

obtuf&tum       -  0 

Cpatua  WmL  1 

opulifblium       -  3 

MlnAtum       -  S 

nTAi  (curiout)  3 

^tanbldet       .  0 
jPaeudo.PI4tanut  (bL 

▼arieg.  0 
longifbUum 


(new)         3 
lut^toeni       0 
recurriitum 
rjlbrnm         -  0 

aaochirinum  .  0 
apic^tum  •  0 
•trULtum  (peniylvi- 

nicum)        .         0 
tat&iicum  2^.-0 
..^sculua 
coriiLcea  .         4    0 

difcolor       .       .26 
gHibra  2   6 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
3 
6 
3 
6 

6 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
0 
3 

6 

0 
9 

3 
6 

4 

9 
6 


f.   dL 

.^sculus 

mppodtftanum  £.    0   3 

fl>L  acg.  Tar.  1    0 

aur.var.  8   9 

crifpum         3   6 

indium 

Booth  3   6 

nigrum  1    6 

pr»>Dox         1    3 

ftriitum        1    6 

tortubwm 

BoaOt         2   0 

bfbrida       ..10 

Idtea  (flkra)      -       0    6 

Lybnitf       ..26 

macrottilchTa  (ipU 

ciLta)      ..09 
ohio^nsii       .  0   6 

Fiv^Mx.        .       0    6 
fid.  varieg.     5   0 
p&lUda       -      -       2   0 
pt^mila  (rubicAnda)  0   9 

glandulbtaJd.         0   3 

^Inus 

ameri(Ana      -         0    4 

canad6niia        .       0    6 

cordifblia  Betf.        0    9 

glutinbia  .       0    3 

lacini&U       .04 

oxycanthlfblia  1    6 

r&bra        -        0   6 

inckna       -  0    3 

macropbflla       .26 

oblon^ta        .         2    6 

plic&ta,  plaited  leav.  2   6 

semil&ta  .       0    4 

undul&ta        .  2    6 

▼iridis       ..36 

Ammyrsine 
texifblia  .        10 


a.  dL 

AmniyTsiiis 

/hymUbUa       .         10 
Am6rpha 
cantoena       -         8   0 
elkUor       -.80 
emanrtnkta  3   6 

ft-utiOTaaZ>.      -       OS 
gUibra 

Lewlatfi        -  OS 

Ampel6pns 
bIpinn&U  •       0    9 

hln6U  -  OS 

AedeiAoea  OS 

i^mfgdalus 
arg^ntea  (orienl&lla)  8   6 
BeneiJtea       -       8    6 
eamp6ttrii       •        8    6 
oommtinia        -       0   4 
d6leto(fkig|]ia)0  9 
fl.41bo      'SO 
fbL  aur.  var.     5   0 
1    O 
0   S 

?!6rcica        •  SO 

^laica  -        0   6 

Nectartna   0   6 
ILbL      -    0   9 
ptoiilafl.  pL    -       0   9 
•iblrieaOmei  1    6 

toment^Mila       .86 

A]idr6meda 
acuminata  L.  8    0 

arbbreaLi        -       8    6 
axIMrla  8   6 

calycuttta  £. 
niLna 
CMMMfblia 

CttalbuN  -       8   6 

dealbHto  8   6 

fiaia  .86 


n4naL. 
krgica 


-  I 


1    0 
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Andr6meda 
maligna  S   6 

nitkU  {oorttcal) 
panlcuHiU  L.  (Tide 

Lybnfa)        .        10 
^oUfblU 

h&miUs 

latifblU 

mkjor 

minor 

olelR»lU 

oHu 


-0  9  each 


revolMa    J 
puIveruUnta       -   2   6 
nccmbsaL.      .       16 
•alicifblia  (bov.  qt)  5    0 
qwcibfa  .         i    6 

vMClnloldet      -       8    0 

AnUU 
aptobML. 

.^retosUphylos 
al^na  ( J'rtrattti) 

^nstolochia 
dpbo  VHeriL 
tomentbta 

jlbr6Uoum 
albirica 

^stWLgalus 

TYagBdintfaa 

.^triplex 

AUmua 

.ffvFOcns 

ariat&U  (nepaKnab)  1  6 

aaifctica  (iloateiv*}  S  0 

tezifblUIik  3  6 

camad^nria        -  OS 

▼ar.  0  6 

earollnUuia       -  SO 

cblnfoaia        .  9  6 

entrnftfixM        -  3  6 

erotica  -  10 

daftrica  5  0 

d61da       .       .  8  6 

cmargliriita  mUd.  8  6 

hcterophfUa       -  7  6 

lUcifbUa  (gladca) 

albtrica       -       •  3  6 

▼ulgkria  0  3 

aq^nna  0  6 

dfilcU       .76 

'fr.  41bo       .  0  3 

TiollLoeo «  0  9 

•ubrotAndo  1  0 

Berohdmta 
▼oltblUa      -      .36 

&lba         ..OS 
ladnl&U  (oiple. 

nifbL)       .46 
pfodula      -       0   3 
airt&rctica      -         3   6 
bfila  (ftom  China, 
1898,    hair-hardy, 
the  moat  graoeral 
ahrub  of  the  gontu  10  6 
carp4thica        -       3   6 
eaipinlfhlia       >       0   3 
dMrlca  •  3    6 

excfilsa  •  0    6 

frutlchM  -       0   3 

{(landuAia      .        0   6 
6nta        ..06 
latea^  -       -         0    6 
macrocftfpa       * 
ntoa       .       -         OS 
panrUhUa  1    0 

mi^or  1  0 
nigra  -.10 
oWLu  .  -  8  6 
pM>yrAoea  OS 

^apulUbUa  0   6 


s.  d. 

pilnila           .  0  6 

Soctabtii           .  3  6 

tomenlbia       -  8  6 

unduULta           >  0  9 

wrtieifblia       -  0  6 
Bignonta 
CaitUpa    iCaiiipa 

nrriMf <r(bUa)  0  3 

racUcana          .  0  6 

l&va  3  6 

sAJor  8  0 

Borya 

figdstrina        .  0  9 

Broussondtia 

papyrtfera        -  OS 

cucu]14ta  5  0 

^uplei^rum 

fhitictxum        .  0  6 

BiCLXM 
Mmperrlma 
anguttUblia 
arbor^aoena 

fbL  argent  var.  >>0   4  each 
fol.  aur.  Tar. 
minor 
myrtifhUa 
•uffhatlo&M 
Calyc^thus 
fldridua  .         0   4 

peni7lvinieaa0'6 
Mploiiihlius  7  6 
inodbrui  4  6 
lon^UbUui  8  6 
▼anegitua  5  0 
ArtilU  -.16 
f^rox?       .-16 

K' i6cu«  (acuminat)  1    6 
▼IciLtui  (ninua)     8   0 
neterophfllat     6   0 
pr»\»x  (Cbimon. 
flrag.)        .       -16 
CoTogitna 
AUagdna  10 

arborCaoeoi  .  0  3 
aren&ria        •  10 

ChamUgu  .  0  3 
fhitHceni  •  0  9 
glomer^ta  8    6 

srandiflbra  (v£ra)     3   6 
JutAU  (planU  from 
leed  or  on  their 
own  bottonu)       15 
m6IUs  Tar.  gl^bta     8 
pygmaHi  -       0 

JM6wskU       -        8 
•teium 

tpinbu       .       .      0 
41blda        10 


0 
0 
3 
0 

3 
6 


C&rpiniu 

ameridlna        .       0  6 

ibLvar.    S  0 

JS^tuIuii          .         0  3 

foL  aur.  var.  5  0 
inclaa       -09 

Carj^mbaa      -       3  6 

orlenAlis          .       0  6 

▼ulgHrit  (Ostrra)      0  6 
heterophyUa 
(Piehdo. 

Quirciu)    81  0 
C&rya 

ilba      -       . 

amlira 

olivafttrmli  VO    6  each 

pordna 

tomeiitbaa 

CastAnea 

▼4fca  -.03 
aiplenlfhlia  0  9 
cochleftta  3  6 
gUd)£rrlma     0   9 


} 


CSftstinea 

▼itca  foL  maculat. 

Ittco       -    8  6 

fol.  varleg       1  6 

pdmila  (americSna)  0  9 

C^anothua 

ameridlnua  L.  0  3 

decAmbena  8  6 

ovAtua         8  6 

microphfUua       -     1  6 

OeUktms 

BcAndenaL.       .      0  4 
Otitis 

0  3 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
5  0 
3  6 


1 
0 
3 

4 
1 

4 


auati&Iia  L, 

oord&ta 

crauifdlia 

occidentAUa  L, 

pdmila 

Tournef6rtf/ 

Cephalinthus 
occidentkUa  X. 
C^rcis 
eanad^nala  L. 
SUiquftatrum  L. 
fl.  41bo 
Chioiiiinthus 
marltima  Pwth 
▼iiginica  L. 

moot&na 

Cl^matia 

alpina  (iftiigene)     0 

dLmea      .     3 

anguatifblia  Dee.      1 

toevicaad4ta 

campaniflbra     .       0 

oiapa  .       .     1 

dahnrlca  .        8 

Fl&mraula       .         0 

p41]ida       .     1 

marltima  >-  « i 

fhiUobaa  ~^' '  * 

ildrida       .       . 

fl.pL  1 

e*  iftca  -  0 

Uintha 
h^brida        -  0 

rerolilta  -        0 

•iWrica  (iltiigene) 

Spreng,       -  0 

Vldrna       .       -      1 

hfbrida       8 

▼iomfildea       .        8 

Vit&Iba  .  0 

Viac£IU  .       0 

fl.  pL        .  1 

raijor  1 

p4Uida         1 

rdbra  0 

mlljor    1 

nib<lU         1 

trirginUkna        -       1 

Cl^thra 
acuminiLta 
alnifblia  L. 
panlcuAta       >      ^0 
pub^acena  (tomen- 1 
tbaa)  -       J 

Coliktea 

atboriacena  L.  0 

crfapa  0 

mddla       .        .  I 

nepal^naia       .  6 
orientilla  (cnitota) 

Un.       .       .  0 

Fbc6cki/          .  0 

Comptdnia 
aiplenifblia£*A<r.  0 

Corchorus 
Jap6niciia  (K^rrfo 
lap)       -       .       0 
11.  aimplici  7 


0   3 


I 


0 
9 
6 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 
0 

9 
0 
6 

4 
6 
6 

9 
9 
6 

9 
9 

9 
0 
6 
6 
3 
3 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 


CU.    1    0 


3 
3 
0 
0 

7 
9 


9 


S 
6 
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Coriaria 

myrtifblia        •        0    3 
Cornus 

fol  vari^.        0  6 
Mperifblia       -         10 

alternifblia  L.  0  6 

candidiMima        -    0  6 

foL  yarieg.  0  6 
circinn&ta  (verru- 

c5t>a)  .  0  6 

fa«tigi&ta  -       0  6 

fl6rida  L.       '  0  3 

m&scula  L.       -       0  3 

fl&Ta  0  9 

fol.  varieg.  8  6 

panicuUitaI.*^«ri/.  0.3 

sanguinea         -        OS 

foL  yarieg.  0  6 

aerfcea       -       -      0  3 

•ibirica  -  OS 

•trictSL  L'HerU.         1  0 

Coronllla 

EXmeruB  WiUd.         0  3 
Coryliis 

americJLna         •       0  3 

arbore.scens       -       3  6 

ilyell&na         -         0  2 

&lba  -       0  4 

rObra       -        0  4 
foL  atropurpti- 
reu     (Coryl. 

atropurp.]     8  6 

barceloneiMis    0  9 

glomer&U         0  9 

ffr6ndu       -     0  9 

laciniilU  4  0 

CKSlurna  L.       -       0  6 

heteroph^lla       -     7  6 

rMtrllta  -         0  6 

tubulbM  WUUL        0  6 
Cotoneister 

acuminata  Lfnd.       1  0 

afflnisXifltf.       -     0  9 
frigida       --86 
intermMia     - 
laxiflbra  Joe.       -SO 
melanocftrpa     -       16 

microphf  11a  L/iidL     0  3 

yar.  UVa-(ini    0  6 

nummuldirla       -     8  6 

rotundifblia     -        8  6 
noemi(lbttL*Spreng. 

tomentbsa  Lmd,       1  6 

uniflbra  Bimge       10  6 

yulgiirli  Laid.  0  3 

CraUe^gus  (Af(^piLus) 

opiifblia           -  10 

arbutifblia        -  0    6 

Azarblus  L,        -  0    6 

tetuUfblia       .  10 

CeU/aaa  Bote  1    0 

cocclnea  Ward  0    6 

corddita        •       -  0    6 

Crti»-g&Ui  WiUd.  0    6 

•plgndens  1    0 

''  cnneirblia        -  10 

fWi^WtAAiL        -  0    6 

flUya         -       -  0    6 

germ&nica  (Jtf^spi- 

lus)           .       .  0   £ 

Arikct.   line 

ndcleo  0    6 

macrophflla  8   6 

glandulbM  M«mc*  0    6 

grandillbra        -  0    9 

grmtularivfblia  1    0 

neterophylla       -  8    6 

hfbrida          -  0    6 

lan-ulbM            -  10 

lob&U            -  10 

Ibcida       -        -  0    6 

mon^gyna       -  0    6 
foL  yarieg.  0   6 


t.   d. 

Oatae^gus 

nigra         -       -       0    9 

odorita  -  0    6 

Oliyen'Oiwr       -      i    0 

orientklis  Spreng.    [  1    0 

Oayactotha       -      0    8 

flor.  rdbro    0    6 

ra.  pL      3    6 

plftno       0    6 

lutlscens      1    6 

p^ndula        1    6 

pr«'cox        1    0 

^uercifblia  8    0 

•pin.  long.    0    6 

stricU  1    6 

paryifblia  -       10 

pcctinlLta  •       10 

pentAgyna       •         10 

prae^cox         -  10 

pterifUia  -       7    6 

pubeaceni       -         0    9 

jvyracanthllbUa         0-   6 

sangiiinea  (Siberian 

Thorn)  -       8   0 

UnaccCifblU  Po**.    0   0 

tomentbaa         -       0    6 

yirgini^na       -         0    6 

zanthoc&rpa  0    6 

Cuprdssus 

diiticba  (Sebubfirtl^) 

L.       -  .09 

p«ndula(8in6Bsu)2    6 

^untperSldei       .09 

lusittaica        -         8   6 

■empcrylicnB  0    8 

horisoatklis  0    S 

ptedula         O    8 

<by51dcs  •        0    6 

fol.  yarieg.      3    6 

Cydonia  (i^r.  Cjd,) 
chin^oaia  -       0    9 

jap6nica(/>^niaiap.)0   6 
fl.  &lbo     -06 
fl.  likteo(ae- 
mipl^no)    8    6 
yulgiLrla       -       -    0   8 
luait&niea    0    6 
pyrif6nnia    0   2 
CyriUa 

racemillbra       -       7    0 
C^tisus 
aJplnua  0    3 

fiignuM  1  0 
arg^nteua  -  SO 
auatrlacua  -  0  3 
biflbrua  -       0    6 

caucfcalcus       -       IS   0 
calyclnua  -       16 

capitktua       -  0   3 

cindreua  •       1 

elong&tua  WUkL       0   3 
fklc&tua  -         0    9 

hiraatuaX.       -       0    3 
Lab6nium  L.  OS 

foL  yar.       -     0    6 
inyoliitum  (new) 
Icayea  like  a. 
annuULrta        3    6 
pendulum  1    0 

purpur&aoena  (fl. 

roaeo)  Ad&miO   9 

ottercifblium      0    6 

leucfcnthua       •       0    9 

nigricana        -        0    8 

p4nidua 

pol^richua       -       8    6 

paocillbrua        -       9   6 

proatr4tua         -       10 

purpQreua  WWd.      0    S 

alblflbrua     2    6 

er6ctua        1    6 

rbaeo  (new)  7    6 

aupluua  -         10 

aeaaUifbliua       -       0   4 


Cytisiu 
triflbrw 
ural^naii 
Weldteil 


«.  d. 

1  0 

1  0 

0  3 

3  0 


JDiphne 

alplna 

al&Ica 

Coebnim 

M.  yarics. 

LaurgoUITttfA 

MiairemmL. 

flor.  iilbo 
aotmnoftle 

^6ntica 

DierviUa 

canad^nai» 
Diospftom 

LbtuaL. 

yirginiiLDa  X. 
Diica 

palAatria  * 

anguatifbUa  £b 

coofibta 

f&aca 

hortfosb 

latifblU 

macroirfiflla 

^mpetnim 
iilbum 

rdbrum,       ftom 
Suaten  laland 
nigrum 

rOfanun 
•o6ttciim 

E'phedm 
chU^nib 
diaticlira 


8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


Epigs"^ 

rdpena 
Erica 
cUiiria 
cindrealtttia 

atrapurpilrea 
rilbn 
hertAoea 
multiflbsa 


2%tia]ix 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
4 


0  3 

1  0 
0  6 

S  0 

0  3 

Z  6 

S  6 

0  9 

0  6 

S  C 

9  6 

0  S 

1  6 

I  0 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

S  6 


0  9 


mlgixia 

Uba 
A  pi. 
foLyar. 

E\x6nyinvut 

ameiic^nua       •      0  9 

angtutifbtttta(nknua)0  6 

atromnpilreua          I  0 

chinenaia          -       5  0 

europae'ua       -        0  8 

fr.albo        0  6 

oocdiMol  0 

fbLvaricB.   1  6 

HamiKoiydftw  9  6 
n4nua       -       -06 

jap6nicua        -        9  6 

ftiL  arg.      S  6 

floLaur.      S  6 

latUbliua                  0  9 

bboviHu                  0  9 

pdlUdna        •           0  9 

yerruobeiia  Scop.      0  9 

Filgus 

femiglnea  Jit,         9  6 

aylyiUca                  0  9 

oapleniibL    1  6 

cifapa          S  6 

fol.  yaricf.  2  6 
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•ylvitica  p^oduU     %    64 
purpt^rM      1    0 
«ueroif61w  S   0 
Fontanesta 
.  pliiUyxeoMei  WOUL  0  3 
Fothergilla 
alnifbUit  .        0    6 

tomencbta  (pub6ii- 
oeoi)  .  16 

F'rixmua 
AcuminiLta        -       0    9 
4Ite  .-09 

ameriduia  -  0  6 
aigfotea  •       0    9 

discolor  •         9   6 

elUptica  -         10 

eplpceni  -       0   9 

excflsior 

a6reft         -       0    6 

foL  Tarlcg.         0    6 

p^ndula       .      10 

MliclfMiA  S    0 

■triiita(j«ipldea)0   9 

cxpftiua  -        0    9 

gU6ca       -       -       0    9 

BrCeroptaflU  VaU 

(■impircifbU  0  6 
JugUmdirbUa  Za«»ft.  0  6 
tfincea  Bo9c  '16 
lentbcifbUa  -  0  9 
p^sdala  8  6 
17X4U  -  -  1  6 
microphf Ua  -  16 
jAwWUtd,  .04 
crlfpa  0    6 

nigra  .  -  0  9 
O'mufl  -  0    6 

yariet       -   |1    0 
ozyc&rpa  -       8    0 

oxyphrlla  -  0  6 
parrlfolia  -       0    9 

pennsTlvinIca  0    9 

platycmrpa  -  10 
pubeiceDi  WilkL  0  9 
quadrangul&ta  Mr.  3    9 

nerrbsa 
Ricb4rdiB(MC  1    0 

rotundifblia  -  0  6 
MunbucifblU  Wiild.  0  3 
▼Iridis  -.10 
▼erruobia  -  10 
Gaultherta 

procAmbenf       -  0  6 

aeuminlLta  3  6 

ShdOmFuxib  0  6 

Genista 

AngUcaL.         -  0  3 

anx&Dtica       •  3  0 

fldrida       -       -  0  3 

leucintha  3  6 

germfcnica         -  0  3 

luait&nlcaL.  0  6 

ovktM  Waid$L  2  6 

pil6ia        .-16 

prMtriiU        -  0  9 

■agltAlii           •  0  6 

MopiLria  (5p4rt)  0  3 

lk,yaxieg.(Sokxt.)i  6 

fl.  4IbUlo  (3^)  8  6 

fl.pL       -       -  8  6 

aibinca 

tinctOria          -  0  3 

ILpL  10 

trfqueira          -  0  0 

Gleditschia 

dUpica  (Prot5pli)     3  6 

h6rrida  (vdra)  1  0 

in^nnu  -  0  9 

latifblia  -       0  9 

longtoplna       -         0  9 

roacracftntha(f(Srox)  0  0 

monoipinaa  WaU,  0  6 

oricntkUt  -       8  6 


Gleditschia 

& 

triacinthM  L.          0 

3 

cin£nf»          -         1 

0 

longlipiiia    1 

6 

GUcine 
ch\n%m\M  Bot,  Mag,  1 

j 

« 

fhiUscens  L.            1 

0 

Gorddnia 

pubitoenf         -       8 
laii&nthut         -       2 

6 

6 

Gyinn6cladu8 

canadtecit       •        0 

9 

Hal^a 

diptera          -          6 

0 

macroc4rpa       -       8 

6 

tetrfcptera  X.            1 

0 

Halimod^ndron 

arg^nteum  (Tid,  Bo- 

6lDt'«}             -            1 

6 

fTamam^lis 

▼irglnica          -        0 

6 

^^dera 

mxix 

digitiLU            0 
ft>L  Yarieg.      0 

9 

6 

fr.  Ititeo          1 

3 

^I^ant            1 

6 

biMmica  (laUfbUa)  0 

3 

arbbrea         1 

0 

fol.  aur.  Tar.  1 

6 

HdiiLntbemuin    ' 

dlTenifblium  fl.pL 

ATsaopUbUain 

AyisopUbUum  o^ 

ceum 

,     *yi.«.pl 

mutftbOe 

p4nidum 

rbbrum 

nummaULrium 

▼endftum 

0 

6««di 

Tulg.  ilbum  fl.  pL 
flavg«cen«  fl. 

pi.        - 

• 

fOacum  fl.  pL 

lOteumfl.  pi. 
fbuceumfl.pl. 
rbieum  fl.  pL 

simpL 

•ulpbbreum 
P&Uid.  fl.  pi  J 

inbiscus 

lyrlacus  £.       -       0 

3 

11  varieties       .       1 

3eacb 

Hippophae 

caoadlusis  L. 

(Sheph^rdfa)         0 

4 

ffaamnd)de«  L.         *0 

4 

talidfblia  (Nepal)     0 

6 

Hydrangea 

arbor^eiuL.          0 

3 

IcTigftta           .        1 

0 

ntvea  (gladca)          0 
tfuercifblia        •       1 

4 
6 

radlltU          -          8 

0 

^XTyp^ricum 

yfndroac^num 

calyc^num 

hlrc^num  L» 

>0 

6eacfa 

Kalm/A«Mi*t 

proliflcum  L. 

ural6n«e 

Jasininuin 

flraticani  L.       -      0 

3 

roikjar       -       0 

9 

WalliehJdiiMM  0 

9 

officinUe                  0 

4 

fol.  aur.  varleg.  2 

0 

fol.  argent  yar.  8 

0 

ib^ifl 

iempcry\rcii«    • 

0 

3 

0—16 
each 


«.  d. 

nex 
Jquifblium  L, 
alb.  macuUU. 
margin&t. 
anr.  macuUit 
margin&L 
aur.  var. 
ftrox 

fol.  arg.  yar. 
foL  aur.  var. 
foL  argent  var. 
fr.  lateo 
latifblium 
balefcrica  JE>i!i^. 
ciliHU 
craMifbUa 
op&ca 
prinbldet 
icdtica 
ilea 

virgfnica  •       0   6 

Jiiglans 

cindrea  -  10 

y^axinifblia       -       1    0 

myriBticasfttrmia       3   6 

nigra         -       -       0    6 

fr.  obldngo      0    6 

rigia         .-06 

mplenifblia    10    6 

vUlbia       .-10 

(vide  dirya) 

tAinlpertis 

bermudi&na       -  0  6 

chingntia          -  8  6 

commitnis       -  0  3 

dibrica          -  3  6 

exc^laa            -  10  6 

interr^pta        -  3  6 

IfcU        -       -  10 

OxfcedruaX.  8  0 

phomScea  L.  3  0 

proatriktaMr.  8  0 

rec6rva  (p^ndula)  1  0 

SUiIna           -  0  3 

fol.  vaiieg.  1  0 

MmariacuftUa  0  9 

aiWrica  (vira)  0  9 

auteia       •       -  0  6 

hiap&nica  1  6 

virgtnikna         -  0  3 

carolinUina  0  6 

tva 

frut^acena        -       8    6 
K^lmta 

anguatifblla  L. 

fbl.  var. 

gUiica 

btifblia         -        ^10—8    0 

olecfbUa  nSUda 

pbmila 

rObra 
Koelreut^rui 

panicuttu  L'fferir.  0    6 

Zaunis 
carolinUina  Purih    0    6 
BenxdinU       -       0    6 
SdsMt{fras  L.  (P^r> 
aeaSafcq^nu).       1    0 

Lddum 
anguatifblium  (roe*' 

marinif.) 
ftuxifblium  (Am. 

ro^nine) 
latifblium 
paKittre 

dec6mbena 
<hymifblium  (Am- 

mfnine) 

Zig6strum 

vulgkre  .  0  2 

A>l.'yari^.  0  6 

fr.  Ibteo  0  3 


10-80 
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Zigiistrum 

▼ulgJLrc  tt&Iicum  0  3 

roU6sum  0  9 
Linnae^a 

bore^lu  -  10 

americiina  2  6 
Llquidimbar 

Styraciflu«£.  0  S 

imb^rbe  7  6 
Liriod^ndron 

Tulipffen         -  0  6 

integrifblla  S  9 

obtusiloba  3  9 
Lonlcera  (A.) 

alpisena          .  0  4 
alt&ica 

ciliktaFffra*        -  0  6 

ccrCllea           .  0  4 

pnB*tox  1  0 
Dienrilla  (DierrlUa 

mtea)           .  0  3 

hUpida           .  2  6 

Ib^rica       -       -  1  6 

nigra  L.          -  0  3 

orientklis       -  10 

•iblrica       •       -  0  4 
^  Sk>l5nij  (XylAffteum 

Sol5ni«)        .  0  6 

Utirica          -  0  3 

fclba  0  3 

b&ccii&lbisl  0 

rikbra  0  6 

TiUbia  PttrM  0  6 

Xyl6«teuin        -  0  3 

nigrum  1  0 

Gftprifolium  (B.) 

it41icum          -  0  3 

fl.  fclbo  0  3 

fl.  rdbro  0  3 

foL  Tar.  0  6 

bale&rieum       -  16 

etrHscum       -  16 

diotfcum          -  0  6 

flexubtum        -  0  6 

Fras^r^i  .  16 

O^ldA'  .  16 

grktuni  .  10 

nitpfdulum       -  10 

Ledebo6r«       -  5  0 

IcmgifbUum       -  2  0 

Sirvifblium       •  3  0 

ericlfmenum  0  3 

fol.  var.  0  6 

^uercUMium  0  6 
prollferum  (flrom 

America)       .  0  6 

sempenrlreoa  0  4 

cooclneum  1  0 

•emipl^num  2  6 

Zycium 

kArbarum        .  OS 

caroUniknum  0  3 

chini$niie       -  0  9 

europc^um  L.  0  3 

lanceolktum  0  9 

ovktum          .  0  9 

ruthftnicum       0  0  6 

Trewiamnn  0  6 

rfgidum         -  4  0 
Lyonta 

panlcul&ta  (Andr6- 

meda)          -  0  6 
Macli^ra 

auranUaea       -  2  0 

Magndlia 

acuminltta  L.  16 

maxima           •  6  0 

contpfcua        -  5  0 

cordata           -  3  6 

glaAca  -  10 

macrophtUa       -  8  0 
oboT^ta  (purpurea) 

5varletiw.  «  6ew:h 


«.  4. 

Magnoh'a 

SoulangedtM  6    0 

Thomsonfdna  6    0 

umbrella  (Uip6UU)  2    0 

MenUp^rmum 

canad6nM  L.  OS 

Menziesia 
globulkrU       -         2    6 
K>UfbUa(£HcaDab.)0   3 
ifclbo         0   9 
minor  0    6 

purpiirea     0   6 
Afiispilus 
(Vide  Pyrufl  et  Cra- 

t«*|u»; 
orbutifblia  (▼. 
Pfvxu)  -       0   6 

ft*,  nlgro  0    6 

canadensis  (▼.  PfjUM 

Botr.)         .  0    6 

ChamsemteiUus  L. 

(V.  i»^rus)  -  0  9 
floribtinda  •  2  6 
germtoica  difltlaa  0  6 
tt.  tine  nilcleo  0  9 
macroph^lla  2  6 
Pyradintha  -  0  3 
nmda  .  3    6 

Mitch^la 

i«pens  WUU.  2    6 

Afonu 

frlbaX.           -  OS 

Morettldna  0    9 

nenrbia    -  10    6 

tattrlca  1    0 

canadfosis          >  1    6 

gl&bra  1    6 

ooDstantlnopoIitina  2   6 

multicaAlis  (&lba 

bull4u)         -  16 

nigra           -  0    6 
papyrffera  (rid. 
Broussonittai 
papyrffera) 

pennsylv&nica  1    6 

rubral..         -  1    0 
Afyiica 

carolini6nfls  0   6 

cerlferaX.       -  OS 

fuerdfbUa  0    9 

Gd/e             -  OS 

foem.       .  OS 

pennsylvinica  1    6 

billbra  (aqufctica 

Pwnk) 
dindicans       .       ^1    0— 
denticuHiU 
Tillbsa 

O'stiya 
▼irglnica         .         0    6 
vulgaris         -  0    6 

arbbrea         .  2   6 

^paveriLoea  5    0 

rbiea          .  10   6 
Adiillrus  (Zi'iyphiu) 

austrillis          .  0    9 
Periploca 

gneVal,.         -  OS 
P^rsea 
Sdiu^M,  Tide 

Laurus         .  10 

Philad^lphus 
ooron&rius  L.  OS 

fl.pl.           0  4 

fol.  vari^  0  4 
gr&cilis  Dee.  (hir- 

Mtta*)         -          0  4 
grandiflbrua  (latifb. 

lius)          -           0  9 

inodbruaX.              0  4 


9   0 


Philaddpbus 

Uxus  16 

nlLnus  •  0   3 

Zef  bei<  Schnuicr  1    6 

Phillyrea 

7  spec.  eC  tar.  0  9—14 

Fimis  (A.) 
alUsdma  (Larfdo)    0 
austxiaca       -  0 

BSakMOtta  ynOL    7 

hardy,  12°. 
Cfmbra  L.        •      0 
hdvMca     1 
caram[fcaioa,5P  or6P  15  0 
Ffscberi  Booth 
(Caled.  Hort  T.) 
hanly        -  10 

balepfosto  mOd. 

tender  0.  H.  0 
Inopa,  haidy  -  0 
inafgnis  -        75 

LambertiAM         900 

hardy  8^  or  10° 
Ittea  -  5   0 

marftima  WtlU, 

hardy  -  0 

mitas  Mv.,  haidy       0 
ninteccni^  baidy, 

palfistrls.  tender       3. 
exc€Ua  AwM  (CaL 

Hort.  T.)  qnlte 

hardy  -        63 

Pinea  tender,  0 

not  sund  49. 
pondeibaa,  quite 

hardy,  6  ft.  10 

pumilio  [Miigkia) 

WlUd.  ^T  0 
resinbaa,  halUiaidy  1 


4 
4 
6 

6 
6 


6 

6 
6 
0 
0 


6 

6 

0 
0 


0 

s 


6 
S 

6 
S 

€ 
6 
6 
6 


ifgida,  hardy 
^SbinULna,  out 
two  winten  6^     15   0 
▼ariet  not 
tried  15   0 

lerdtina,  quite 

hardy  .  1 

5txbbus,  hardy         0 
oomprtea  JboCi, 

haidy  .        7 

•ylHalrii  o 

3\eMa,  hardy  0 

Utirica,  han^         10 
undn&ta        -        10 
▼ariibilia,  haidy       0 
ifbies(B.} 
Alba  0   S 

brbtia,  nther  ten- 
Si    O 

0  S 

1  0 
0  S 
8    0 


quite  hardy  10  6 

DouglUd^  as  hardy 

as    the  wrunniffn 

oak,  llft.in5or 

6  Tears  10  0.  SO  0 

ezofelsa  (Pin.HitoB} 

IbLTaricg.  0  3 

p§ndula         .  t  6 

pygnue^  .        5  0 

nftsenf,  haidy  0  6 

JiPTifauiB,  haidy       s  6 

ndUlis,  hardy         eo  0 
hfbrida  (new),  be- 

tween  A^  exefiia* 

and  l>loea  pcctl- 

n4ta,  liardy         21  o 
niera                        OS 

iwea  0  3 

fliL  Tar.  -       3  6 

tortubsa .       3  6 

Pieftla,hanly  5  0 

rtUira,  hardy  f  0 


halsamffara 
longilbUa 
canadenas 
ClanbrasilMnc 
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«.  d. 


A\neA  (B.) 

■pect«ibUla,doa1>tAil  81 

laxifblUi 

Vlkktotdna^  doubtftil  SI 
Cidrua  (C.) 

LiUuil   nthar 
tender,  85  yean 
<dd,  90  feet  high, 
and  killed  in  the 
winter  of  1889, 

Deodira,  •tood  out 
iMt  winter  6^ 

Xarix  (D.) 

aichangfilice,ra- 
oeiTcd  from  Fto- 
Cher 

earop«*« 

nlcroc&r|M       - 

pfodule 

PUnera 

Rlchfcidi       -  16 

Jlitanus 

ocerifMla  (grandlO 
fblla) 

cuneiite  WUUL 

occldentkUf  L> 

orientilUs 

digii&te       . 
i\>lfgalA 

CbanueMisua  1    0 

Populus 

4lba  (n(vea)  L.        0 

angul^ta  0 

hauamffera      -       0 


10—60 
SO  0 


5 

0 
1 
1 


MIgica(Aremb(rg«)l 
teiulifblU  -  0 
can^sceni  -  0 
cord&te  -         0 

dllat&te  WUId.  0 
gni'CMWiUd.  0 

beterophfUa  fi 

Ueviflite  Ait.  1 

launfblia  Ledebomrt 

haodaome  raeciea  4 
LindleydM  Booth  U 
macropbf Ua  -  0 
MtAfkut  1 

monilifera  •  0 
f<^  aur.  var.  1 
nigra  -  0 

panD6oIca  -  1 
■lUvMens  FUdter  5 
trfemula  (pindula 

Dmrol)  -        0 

p^ndula  -        .1 

▼imlnAlis        .         1 

Fotentllla 
florlMnda       -        0 
fruticbuiX.  0 

amblguiu  •        1 

gttbcr  L.  .         0 

ndifbllui  1 

vertlcillktuf  •     0 


3 
3 
S 
0 
9 
9 
9 
3 
3 
6 
0 

0 
9 
9 
6 
3 
6 
3 
0 
6 

8 
0 
6 

6 
3 

6 
6 
6 
6 


ifrmenlaca  {Arm, 

vulg.)        -          0  6 
(ak-arlgb)  white 
apricot  of  ErI* 

van         .          4  0 

(fol.  varlcfO          8  6 

brlganttacaTY&       0  9 

cfcndieani       -         0  9 

canadtosU                8  6 
ceraalfera 
Ckicdia  (Insitftia 

fV»ti.)        .           0  6 

CbcomOta  Dec.         1  0 
oerdola 

dom^ttica  OS 

ILpl.       -  0  6 

fid.  var.  -    1  3 

pyraittidiUil  0 

fftomtriu  10 


0   8 


:«.  d, 

PrbnuB 
hjemftUa  .       10 

marftima          -      0  9 
nigra           •            10 

agma'a  WiOd,        0  9 

ifrica          -          0  9 

■pbcrocirpa            0  9 

•pinbfa                     0  3 

dom^ttlca    1  0 
fl.pl.       -10 
fr.      dfilcia 
JlDo<ik(new 
•weet)  (C. 

Hort.T.)  3  0 

leucocarpa               1  6 
C6raiU8 

kw\vtm                     0  8 

flor.  plan.  maj.  0  9 

serotO  6 

ft>l.  arg.  var.     1  0 

grandifblium    1  0 

macroc4rpum  0  9 

oxycirpum       1  0 

po^gonum       0  9 

▼ar.  oipIenUbl.  0  9 

fylvfiitre       -  0  8 
depr^Ma  (SiuquehJU 

me)           .           0  9 

Ihitlcbaa        -         10 

lAuroc^rafus           0  6 

fol.  var.       -         0  9 

jmlicifbUa       .06 

luait&nlca        -        0  6 

MakilebU              0  4 

fr.  fllLvo      0  9 

AfardicaHoat          1  0 

l*idus                      0  8 

carolinl^na     0  6 

fol.  var.          8  0 

pindula         1  0 

raceraoMi        1  0 

rtibra(p<linila)  1  0 

fenicUbUa  De^fomt.  1  6 

pbmila  (glatica)        0  6 

•atlva  OS 

ier6tina          .         0  3 

lemperflbrcna          0  6 

virginlina       .         OS 

Pterocirps, 

caucatica        -        0  6 
Ptilea 


trilblUkte 


0   3 


P^nis 
alplna 

Ameldnekkr  W. 

(MMnluf)             0  6 

fldrida8  0 

americina  (56rbui)  0  9 

omygdalifdnnia        1  0 

ap6tala  Mlof  ca)        0  6 

orbutifblia       -       0  4 

fr.  nlgro  0  6 

if  >U  W.  (vide 

Mrbiu)           .      0  3 

aucup4ria        •        0  3 

fr.  Ibteo       0  9 

•trovlreni       .        8  6 
baeokta  L.        -06 

Botryftplum  (Afefp.)0  4 
Chamcmfaplius 

iuy^)     -       0  6 

ehlntnaU  (P.  AfaL 

chin.)         -          0  6 

oommbnli       .        0  3 

foLvarleg.0  6 

fl.  pi.          0  6 

lemiplen.    0  6 

•triku        0  6 

pindula      1  0 

9uercifi>lia  0  6 

eoronirla                0  6 

CjfdbnU  (Cyd.  TuL)  0  3 
ci»n£naia 

(Cyd.chln.)0  9 
lurit4ntca 

(Cvul.lu«.)0  6 


dom^lca  (v.  5tti^ 

bus)  .  0  4 
edtlU          .            10 

rbeagnifblla  PoOku  1  0 

H6ttJiJacfiL           1  6 

hyemilia       .           i  o 

heteroph^lla             5  0 

Jap6nica  (Cydbnla)   0  6 

fl.  ilbo  (Cyd.)  0  9 
intermMia  (SAitNu) 

WiUd.          -        0  6 

lineiUia         .          l  o 

lAlua          -           0  8 

aoteba-            0  6 

astracfcnica     0  6 

paradidaca     0  8 

pnei»x          0  6 

foL  var.       -09 

•triku    .        0  6 

melanocirpa  WHU,  0  6 

Michadxii       -        0  9 

mieroc4roa       -       0  6 

nepal6ntis       .         0  6 

nivHIU  WiUd.            0  6 

ovUia            .            0  6 

frfnnatlflda  (Mrbut 

hybr.)        .         o  6 

Pollvftrte  WiUd.      0  6 

frunifblia       -         0  6 

fr.  coocfnco  0  6 

fr.;coc.  minors  6 

fr.  Ibtco        1  0 

fr.  ddlcto       1  0 

fr.  nlgro        0  6 

fr.  Mriito      0  6 

fr.  tranapar.  0  6 

fr.  vrride       0  9 

fol.  var.        0  6 

pubteent        -        0  6 

jalicifbUa  WUUL       0  9 

iibfrica  .  10 

iin4ica          .           0  9 

•pect4bilif       .         0  6 

tormtn^lis  (S6rbua)  1  0 

upialifosia       .        0  6 

Qu^rcus 

iSgilopal,.              8  6 

&lba            .             0  6 

amblgua          •        0  6 

aquitica       -           0  6 

Banfateii  Ms.           1  6 

Woolor          -           0  6 

Caitiuiea  WiOd,        1  6 
CatetbcN         -         SO 

C(rri«L.        .         0  3 

dentite           1  0 
fol.  var.       .50 

dnkrea  M.        -      0  9 

cocclnea          >        0  6 

discolor  Waid.         0  6 
fiUkenberg§nai 

Booth  .  3  6 
AatigiAta  .  16 
ftilhamfosii       -16 

grammtlntia       *     3  6 

beterophflla             l  6 

nex            .            0  9 
obl6nni       .16 

Luoombcdna           8  6 

macrodirpa              0  9 

marftima       .          0  9 
Michadxif 

mong61ica       •         7  6 

inont4na       •  10 

obtusdoba       .        8  0 

oliv«flSnnla              0  9 

paldstris  Mn.            0  6 

pedunculkta             0  6 

PhfilloaAfx.              1  0 

Prlnua  .  16 

pubitcena                8  6 

Sbbur          .           0  3 

oiplenifbUuni  6  0 

fiiLTari^      8  6 

niuium      -    1  6 

rbbm          -          Q  6 
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Rdms 


0 
1 

I 

1 


0 
ft 


1    • 


1 
1 
1 


ai^nJiiM  -  0     6 

B-^jnr  -id 

exthikrzriM       -  0    3 

da^r..'*u«        -  5    0 

hr^thr/jxylom  3    6 

Frar.jrij.A           -  0    3 

hf',r.d^i            -  10 

infertoriog  Z,.  10 
I*».ioi.t.i  L'Hrrit.     1    3 

p>iT..!u.4  iMtdL  3    6 

^runif-^ltu*         •  5    0 

m[/i-^tru  VUlart  S    6 
•axittlis 

•utMCToperrlmM  1    6 

ShodoA endron 
arbbreum  hf  bndinn  6    0 
fAliwluja  6    0 
axalctM  je« 
catawbi'nM 

bldcttuan 
btirolium 
eaac4«K-uin 
caucii*oldcs 
dabiicum 

atroTlreoi 
ftrrufilneum 
frikgrans 
binaUun  Di0c. 

fol.  yar. 
b^bridum 
m&ximuiii 

fl.4Ibo   ^1    0—   3    6 
panctiUum(nilnuf} 
p6nticum  to  •iaew 

Album 

anguitifbllum 
arbbreum 
rfapbnarfMinBL* 
fol.  a<ireU 
IbL  argenteto 
grandifblium 
glomer^tum 
tatlfblium 
magnoUa^^trm 
piuniJum  rotun- 

difblinm 
riMeum 
undul^tum 

J?hodora 
canad^nfii  L.  10 

aromAtica  (fuavdo- 

lens)          -  1  3 

copltUinaZ.  0  9 

COtinu*          -  0  9 

^Icgani  WiUd,  0  6 

K"bra          -  0  4 

c&ntha      -  SO 

radlcant        .  0  8 

Tosicodindrum  £.  0  S 

fiMTcifblium  0  9 

tjrphlna/^.       .  0  4 

arbor^ioeni  0  4 

V^rnlx          .  0  9 

'n\x\d\(Lhxti  Poiret  1  6 

alplnum  0    2 

pra^cox       0   9 

adreum         <•         0   8 


\ 


nngnfocuia 

aCrotang. 


sazitile 
tenuif>}>naii 
R  Groit»ui&na 

Diarintha 
dirancutam 
RT^cile 
GroMuttria 

monstrbmBi 

Booth 
cncTacantboldct 
punct4tum 
•pecibium 
triflbnim 
trirte 
CTracrffiiA 

Robiniia 

amoipluefblU 
diibU 
fxtcilif 
niqnda 

arMrea 


0  9 

0  4 

0  6 

S  0 

9  6 


7 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
0 

0 
1 
8 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

8 
8 


6 
3 
0 

C 
9 
6 

4 


9 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 

s 

0 
3 
6 

e 


fn^nnla 
micro^flla 
proc^ra 
PieudacAda 
ertsM  (uadoAta) 
echiniLla 
fol.  aur.  Tar. 

▼ar. 
ipedbsa  (moB- 

strtMa)       .        9   0 
toTta^«l 
topkormW&M  0    9 

•tricU  -  10 

▼laobia  -  0   6 

41ba       -         13 
b^nida    -       IS 
▼o1U)Uii  -         10 

forothenvld* 
CaragdUta. 

Adsa 

47  ipedet  dngle 
and  doubla  roMt^ 
]«.  each 
1100  garden  Tarle- 
ties,  ftom  6cf.  to 
8f.  fiif. 


Dftidu* 
Botkinai 
occidcncilia 
odocAtusIiw 


pttUll^ris 
pubcaocna 
rAduU 


rbdic 

•azfttilb 

SeblridwK 


■ylWuicus 
fUicfbriua 
vcadtus  rObcr 
nilgitfia 

RdseoB 


Ikxm 


SalisbikTM 
odiantifbla 
(Uloba) 

5&Iix* 
acutiiblia, 

wau. 


•  4 

0  C 

3  6 

0  « 


1    6 


A: 

anbfgna 
anjgdiliiMi 


WDUlirifl 

aitotfactila 

aigratnif  Ami.  An* 
aiirita,  maac.  Abtf  . 

fiMB.  Oar. 
auatilaca,  foHB. 

babyMnica 
btoolor,  maic.  EML 
oe^tia,  rem.  r«. 
c&ndida.maac.  IVVBtf. 
caniacena,  mate. 
WHU. 

tern.  ITdV. 
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dkpres,  mate.  ZJn. 
carnidlica,  mage.  Hoit. 
taaa.  Hoti* 
c4spiGa 

clndrca,  nuuc.  Sm, 
foBin«  Sm. 
G6neoIor,  maac.fladL 
foun.  Bo^, 
coolfera,  fisiiL 

Wang. 
coUnifolia,  maic 
Sm. 

foeiDt  Sm, 
Cnmedna 
decijpiens 
DicKsontdiM 
dljcolov.  maic.  HotL 

teem.  Hoit, 
exe^Uior.  mate. 
HotL 

foBm.  Ho$t, 
AttifMia,  maic. 

JUtaib. 
flnnin4rchiea,  taem, 

IViild. 
Tcxbjina  Sm. 
FonterJdiM,  foem. 

Sm. 
fkagilior,  naie.  HotL 
fam,  Ho$$, 
ttkgOitf  maac.  Hoti* 
fcera.  HoiL 
fragiliitima,  mate. 
Hoti, 

tarn.  BoiL 

Hott, 

SlMa,roaMi  Host. 
dliz,maM:.  IAh. 
foem.  Lin. 
hertAcea 
beCeroph^Ila,  hua, 

Hott. 
AippophaefbL,  mate. 

bolowficea,  maac. 

WiUd. 
Hoppedno,  maie.  WWA, 
h11mUia,tem.  WiUd. 
intenntdia,  mace. 

BosL 

ftem.  HobL 
JjoBtoaUina 
lanoeolkta,  Asm.  Sm, 
ikClriiMU  tern.  Sm. 
AgustritoUa,  foam. 

Wendl. 
flsdatrina,  maac. 

HotL 

foam.  J7mI. 
liicida,  maac 

Mnhienb. 
iBienthsfblia,  maae* 

HotL 

fcem  HotL 
MtjBTidna 
mir&bilia  Hott. 
mollfaaima,  fcam. 

Ehr. 
roon&ndra,  fcam. 
motchkta        -        10 
mut&biUa,  maaa 

Hott. 

foem.  Hott, 
nigra,  maac.  Martck, 
nigricans,  maac.  Sm. 
oppoaitifblia,  maac. 

foem.  Hott, 
oviLta,  ftem.  Hott. 
paKUtrla,  muc.HotL 
fcam.  ^ToaiL 
parietarbafblla,maac.  HotL 
taaa.  HotL 


a.  (f. 

pfindula,  fcem. 
i£ctnch. 

(diveraa  a  S.  bo- 
b7t6n.) 
pent&ndra,maac.JJ«. 
foBtOkLin. 
jihylicaafblia,  mate.  Lin. 
foem.  Lin. 
Kuner&nlea,  foam. 

Vonttdetina,  Itaara. 

WtUd. 
proatrikta 
prunifblia,  maac.  Hott. 

foem.  Hott. 
pufpilrea,  maae.  Lin. 
foam.  Lin, 
r^pena 

reticullLta        -        8    6 
ripiria,  maac.  WiOd. 
fcem.  fVfttd. 
rivUia,  maac.  HotL 

foem.  HotL 
fbaeailba  8   0 

aemperfl^rena,  maac 
HotL 

fcem.  Hott. 
Seringcarui,  foam. 

Oaudin. 
Smithidna 
apathuUta,  fcem. 

JViUd. 
apecidaa.  maac.  Hott. 
*apec  pendula  1    6 

tenuiflora,  maac 
HotL 

fam.  Hott, 
tenuifblia,  maac  Sm, 
tfouia.  foam.  HotL 
t^trapia,  maac. 

fcem. 
tomenU»aa,  maac 
Hoti. 

foam.  Hoti. 
torticea,  maac 
Schleick. 

foam.  Schldeh, 
trtftndra,  maac 

foam, 
ifftnifblia,  foem. 

WilU. 
iindulita,  maac 
Ekrk. 

fcem.  £ArA. 
Tiria,  naac.  Hoti. 
fbero.  Hott. 
▼entiata,  maac. 
Hod. 

fom.  Hott. 
Villarsidiia,  maac 

Willd. 
▼lmin4Ua,roaac  Lin, 
ftam.  Hn. 
▼.  riimia  fttacia^  maac 
foem. 
vioUcea,fcem.irctftf. 
▼itelllna,  maac.  Lin. 
fcem.  Lin, 
can6acena 
▼.  x&mia  atireia,  maac 

foem. 
Wulfenidfia 
Weigelf-ana 

jSlunbiieus 

canadfoaia       -  0  4 

hfbrida          .  0  9 

flXgia  0  4 

foL  argent  var.  0  4 

foL  aur.  yar.  0  6 

f^.  vfride    -  0  4 

burlniftta     .  0  4 

beterophyila  4  6 

monatrbaa  0  9 

puWerul^nta  0  9 


a.  d. 

0  S 

1  0 
1    0 

0    6 
0    3 


5ambiicu8 
raccmbaa 
rotundifblia 
ptibcna 

Anilax 

rotundifblia 
5'edum 

populifblium 
Sbeph6rdia 

Vide  App.  canad^n- 
aia 

Sblinum 

arbbreum        -  16 

Dulcam&ra       -  0  8 

fbl.  aur.  Tar.  0  9 

fl.  &lbo  0  9 

littor&te  ( Dulcamara 

▼ar.  pubiseena)  0  9 

p^raicum         -  0  9 

Sophdra 

J^nieaX.  0  6 

fol.  varies  5  0 

p£ndula  3  6 

<96rbus  (Pynis) 

if*ria  (P^rua)           0  3 

amerie&na       -        0  6 

aucupftrial..           0  3 

foL  var.  -  0  6 

ft.  Ibteo  .  0  9 

domfotica        -        0  6 

bfbrida          .•         0  6 

intermMia               0  6 

monatrbaa        -        8  0 

nepal^nsia  -  8  0 
torminklia  -  16 
apec  b^brida 

14  dubi«,  namdea  1  0    each. 


iS^rtium 

^dnceum        -  0   4 

fl.  pi  10 

multiflbrum       -  0    6 

radi&tum       .  10 

acopft,rium(Genfata)  0    3 

41bida          .  8    6 

fl.pL       .  3   6 

fol.  yartes.  3    0 


Spitm'z. 

argintea 

S 

0 

acutifbUa 

0 

4 

'  alplna  PaUat 

0 

9 

orisfbUa 

1 

0 

b€Ua 

0 

6 

4Ibida 

ftetulaerbiia 

0 

9 

earpinifblia 

0 

6 

chamiediifblla 

0 

6 

oorymbbaa 

0 

4 

creniLta  L. 

0 

6 

crataegifbtta,LMfc.    1  6 
cratcpfblia 

HortuL  0  3 

dectimbena       *  3  6 

Aypericifblia  X.  0  3 

inAixa          -  0  6 

laeyig&U  W.  0  3 

lanceolita        -  10 

mbdia(v&ra)  1  6 

n&na  (ckna)  1  0 

bblongifblia       -  1  0 

oboyfiita         -  10 

opulifbliaZ..  0  3 

nkna  0  6 

Ftckowl^iuia 

aalictfblia        -  0  3 

ilba     -  0  3 

minor    -  0  6 

fol.  yarieg.  1  0 

rbaea   -  10 

panicuULta  0  3 

rbbor  yiyidua  0  6 

undul4ta  1  0 
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«.  d. 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
.0 
8 
0 
10 
0 


•iUricft 
toitoifbtta  L» 

diitirica 
fhaUctroldes 
tomenUiM 
triloba 
tflmifblia  ScopoU 

Staphyl^ 
plnnkta  L. 
triR>Ua  L. 
;$tyraz 

Ijevigita  ^ 
Symphoria 
raoemCkta 

gUI&ca 
monUDa 
vulgiLris 

foL  yaiies. 

Syringa 
chin^nsis  WiUd. 

fl.  rUbro 
JotlluB^a 
mddia 
pfinica 

flor.  Mbo    - 
flor.  c4meo 
laciniftta    - 
■pec.  pterifbUa 
▼ulgftriiL. 

flor.  rtibromikjorl 
flor.  lemipL  3 
flor.  viol.  -  0 
fol.  variflg.  3 
siblrica  •  1 
alb.  vizsinilUs     5 

gilUcaL.         -        OS 

Uban4tlca     1    0 

sermiinica  L.  OS 

Udrica     3    7 

Tazodium  (Cupr^ssus) 

<listichuni       -        0    6 
pendulum    2    6 

tmxktMJL       '      0  3 

foLvariM.  2  6 

pyramMttii  1  6 

canad^niiB       -       0  9 

hibtoiica        -        0  6 

Tieoma 
Vide  BlgnbnU 

Zliiija 
cupreuoldet       -     1    6 
oocldenUlU  L.  0    3 

orientiliiL.  0    6 

pluAU  -  1    6 

•ph«rtf<dea    (Cu- 
prous/byfildei)  0   6 
Ut&rica  -         10 

Wareana       -         10 

TLlia 

americkna  (grandi- 

fblia)  -  0  6 

Ui»Bot.Kew.  0  6 

nlara         •  0  6 

canadaiuis       -  0  6 


0 
8 
6 
3 
3 
3 
9 

3 
3 


4 
0 
0 
3 
6 

3 
6 
6 
9 
3 
6 
0 
6 
6 
8 
6 
0 
3 
6 
0 
0 


each 


niia 

europae^a  (TulgirU) 

L.            -  0 

ocplenUblia  0 

aorea          -  0 

cor&lUna  0 

foL  vari«g.  1 

parvifblia    -  0 

laxiflbxa        .  1 

obQqua          -  3 

pra^cox          *  0 

pyramidlOis       -  8 

vitifbiia         -  7 

pubfiaoent       -  0 

ITlex 

europa'a        •  0 

flor.  plen.  0 

provinci&Uf  1 

atrfcu           -  0 

CTlmus 

attta            .  1 

ameridLna       -  0 

Aetulbldes       -  0 

campterit       -  0 

foL  Taticg.  0 

corylifblia         -  1 

cxitpa.          -  0 

Indsa    -  1 

efRua           -  0 

exonitosii       -  1 

faatigi&U       •  1 

ffilva  (americ.  pciid.)0 

gioAotea        •  0 

glibn          -  1 

glomerkta  Booik  2 

micrqphflla       -  0 

^     foL  var.  2 

mont4na          .  0 

nigra            .  0 

p^ndula          .  1 

rugbM          .  1 

Scampetoni       •  0 

•uberOM          .  0 

fbLvar.  -  0 

•iUrtca          .  1 

tortubM        -  8 

filiafblia        -  3 

viminklit         .  1 

▼iacbea          -  1 

Faccimum 

4Ibain  (ctamf  neum)  0 

ilrcto«t4pbylof  0 

craMifbUum       -  0 

nicifbUum  mlnua  0 

erioc^phalum  1 

formbtum        -  1 

(Uac&tum       .  1 

Itcidum  (nmdum);  1 
macroGirpum  WiUd.1 

ftL  yar.  1 
Myrtillui 

MSctu&lbo*  5 

ovftlum          -  1 

Oxyo6ococ       -  0 

ttUginbsum       •  0 

▼endstum  i 

FitiM  ida'a       -  0 


i,   d. 


S 
9 
9 
6 
0 
9 

6 
6 

3 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
3 
4 
0 
6 
0 
9 
3 
0 
4 
6 
3 
0 
9 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
3 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 

9 
9 
9 
9 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
3 
3 

6 


t,  d. 


*  From  the  mountaint  of  the 
Black  Fomt 


FerSniea 

bib^raica        -        0 

6 

p&UkU       .          0 

6 

nbiinittm 

datiricuin  (r^n)      5 
dentfttumL.        -  0 

0 

S 

longilbttim    1 

0 

MtUeJboa             0 

3 

lavigtaim       .      1 

6 

Trfintiim                  0 

3 

■dnor         0 

6 

lantaoSldca              8 

0 

Lentigo  JL               0 

3 

6 

Dftidttm        .          1 

6 

niulttni          -          1 

0 

O'pulua          .         0 

3 

HMm          0 

3 

M.Tasicf.  1 

6 

parrlfblium       •      1 

0 

^runifblium  L,        0 

6 

pygnueHun       -       3 

6 

pyrifblium       -        1 

0 

Hnca 

mAJor                       0 

3 

fl.&]bo       -    5 

0 

minor          •           0 

9 

fid.  aig:  vac.  0 

3 

IbL  aur.  var.  0 

3 

fl-puipbreo    0 

3 

fl.puipAraopLl 

0 

VirgiUa 

mtea            -         1 

6-5  0 

Fltex 

ifgnutc&fltoa          0 
indM  HVId.           0 

9 

9 

Fitis 

0 

artjbraa  (AnqieUpris 

blpinn&ta) 

9 

Aeder&oea(Anipeldp- 
■isAedeften) 

indivlaa       -            1 

6 

hif»^(A]npel6|»ie) 

Labrtifca        -        0 

6 

ladnibia       -           0 

6 

odoratfMima            1 

6 

palmlkU        -          1 

0 

fllUefbUa        -        0 

6 

ripdria           -          1 
▼imfera          -         0 

0 
6 

TininUkna       •        0 
Tuiplna           -        0 

6 

6 

WisUria 

Vide  Qltdne 

Xaotborrhba 

tfpUAlia         -        0 

8 

Xaiith6zylan 

ykaxineum       -        0 

6 

Xyl6steain 

VideljonfbeM 

Ziiyphtis 

VidePaliftiut. 

JNDEX  TO  THE  GENERA  : 


SCIENTIFIC  SYNONYMES,  POPULAR  ENGLISH   NAMES,   ETC. 


ITieimill  RoBun  nnniRili  KTer  to  the  ConUnti,  irlieK  will  tn  round  *  Klnillfli:  ammmM  ot  1h 
Swda  ud  VMiett™.  The  luge  R^u  nuinenU  nfer  In  Che  vdIuhih  j  tnH  the  Arabic  fliun; 
reftrtothemHorihetiolr  of  the  vurk,iuiilofihe»uppleiflenL  AU  theiritnutk  Stiioiiitiib 
■n  kndenled,  inCl  lU  the  KilT-hinlf  Hfieeiei  ue  In  •nulUnw. 


Abalslne.  111.  n 
"■   i.,iJ      . 


Ctdrai.  Uiii,  ncu.  and  Ci 


Fiiie,  II.  60S.    Bee  : 
!^i?'l!*»!^  IV.  31 


Scc^rrtnitui. 

Jje««nfciaM«Mb..»lT.11.60g.  SeeKoblai 
XKMixm  LtmdL.  ixiU.  I.  Ml. ;  IV.  uu, 
J&tculia,™u.  1.40.:  IV.»M».  See  FiYH 

jf^uUiSil-cxT.  IV.MtT.    a»»Himmar 

>fiSri.tw  D«[..  uiiT.  i.tn.49o. 

AlnralsTrM.  11.  Kl.    See  i>rattplj. 

AJo/friw,  IL  te.    gwiAbtnimu. 
Alconioque,  ^a,IU.  Iflll.    See  Cork  Tret 
Alder,  audil.  Ill,    "" 


Antvlfipili  VfcAi.,  luill.  I.  tn.iS] 


.'.Ti.en.i  iv.ttM. 


.-.i.i.-frij/.-.CjI..  iV.  iM'j.     sunpttMhut. 

AndrSiMdo  L^lnVxi.  Tl.  1077.  u(«.'ilV.4ri74. 

See  Cuilopc,  CMiindra,  ZtnBblo,  LrOnio. 

LeucWhSf.  flerU,  Pl.jllMDor   Unba-ciW. 

Araattlphjlot.  PeroiUra,    Agirliu,    Cjr- 

AiiripliLiJivral..  ti.  I.  tn.    f^C6a^lm. 

.^ndroialDuni  Cteu.,  nix.  L  187. 40S.  See  Hj- 
A^^jo  Tree,  II.  9M.    Bee  AnUlm. 
'^nu&iMw  ft'lIkL,  iuil.  II.  IDN.   Bee  Sjm. 


w  HoUnd.  II.  MO, 


Aulfolile . ._ 

AqutfiUam  Toutn,.  uiil.  I.  M».    Boe  : 
AriJWeaJw.  ll.VUS. 
ArtlUl,..UiT.  II.  9M. 
AnudlrU  S. a P.-cxl.  IV.  HOG.  9431. 
Arbor  VHc,  «l.  iV.  MM.     See  Tlidjl. 
rf'rbulmCi™.,lHiril.II.  1077.  1117.;  IV. 

See  ^rctmliphyloi,  PemHtia.  Goultl 

end  PbolerocCrpui. 
.4rct>MUtohTl«t.Afii>u,,liniHll.  II.  inlfi,  I 

IV.vSr.    Sa,A'rbalm. 
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Argdnia  Ropm.  et  Schultes,  xclv.  11.  1191.  i 

T^L'Obel.Uvli.U.010.;  IV.M66.    Sec 

Jrirtolochiicejp,  cri.  Ifl.  1328. 
^ristolftchia  L.,  cvi.  111.  1328. 
AristoUiliVi  L'HeriL  xxxix.  11.  M3, 
.^rmenlaca  Toum.,  1.  II.  CTI .  681 .  i   IV.  2554. 
Ardnia  Pen.,  Ixviii.  II.  925.  SeeFfroB,  Amc- 
Idnchier,  and  Oate^gm. 
Aronia  Thorn,  II.  M7. 
Arrow-wood,  II.  1038.    See  nbfimum. 
ArtemUia  Ca«.,  Ixxxil.  II.  1064, 1068. 
Ar^ndo  L.,  cxIt.  IV.  *63«. 
Aaclepiaddcete,  xdx.  III.  liW.      ^  , 
Ash  Trwj,  xcHi.  II.  1213.    See  ftixinu*. 
Ath  Berberry,  xxi.  1.308.    See  Mahtoia. 
A»h.leaved  SUple.  I.  460.    See  i^tgMo. 
Asimina  Adan*.,  xx.  I.  292. ;  IV.  2636. 
Aspen,  III.  1645. 

Xi/znii  Bot.  Reg.,  IxxxU.  II.  1070.     See  Hc- 
lichr^sum.  ,^^_ 

Astrachan  Apple,  11.893.    See  irrus. 
vlstrigaltu  Dec,  xM.  II.  637- 

Aitr&ntfaiM  Lour,  xxxlx.  II.  544. 
il«f>alathus  L.,  xl»ii.  11.  6*1. 
y^gparagus  L.,  cxliv.  IV.  2516. 
At.-U&nthiu  O.  Don,  Ixxxiil.  II.  107S. 
>lth»nJksiaI.^lzzxUl.  II.  107«. 

iltrigenc  L.,  xviii.  1.346.    See  Clematii. 
i<  triplex  L^dii.  111.  1288. 1289. 
^tfCTiAa  Thunb.,  IxxtU.    II.  1026. ;  IV.  2571. 
Aurantiic«B,  xxix.  1.  SM.  IV.  HMO. 

>(Mrd«/i«fM,  x»U-  I.  38*.    S«.  CJtnjs. 

Avelidna,  III.  201&    See  C6rylui . 
Avignon  Berries,  II.  583.    SeeXhtainus. 

A'xyris  L.,  ciii.  III.  1290.    See  Didtis. 
Asilea  D.  Dow,  xcii.  11. 1078, 1153. ;  IV.  2576. 

Axaica L..lxxxix.  II.  1140.  See  Ahododtedron. 
Asalea,  common,  11.1140. 
Adra  R.  et  P.,  xxxlx.  II.  544. 
Acarole  Thorn,  11.826. 

Azarhliu,  II.  826.    See  Crataegus. 

Azedardck,  t  476.    See  Mdlla. 


B. 

^iccharto R.  Br., Ixxxil.  "vW^U!?-^. 

BdedtarU  L.,  IxnUi.  II.  1072.    Sm  BmJiyto'na- 
B^cW.  Andr.,  l«xi.  II.  961.  »  »  ...^ 

Balm  of  Gilead  Tree,  II.  561.    See  Balumo- 

dendron.  ...  ..._    _      »< 

Balm  of  Gilead  Tree,  Amer.,  lit.  1676.  See  ro- 

pulus  candicans.  „     ,^ 

Balm  of  GUead  Fir.'cxxxix.  IV.  2339.  See  Picea 

ftalstoiea. 
Balsam  Poplar,  III.  1673. 
J9alsaniice«,  cxxxli.  IV.  2048. 
BalmnHA  DHf.,  Izujli.  II- Wjl- 
BalHainodcndran  JCiml*,  x1.  II.  9CI. 
Bamboo,  cxlv.  IV.  2S82. 
nambiua  U.ctl^.  IV.TJSS*. 
llAokM-a  H.  Br.,  dv.  lU.  1306. 
Banksian  Roses,  11.777.    ,„  ^^^„       _      -^ 
Baptlsia  L.,  xU.  II.  566.}   IV.  2549.      See  Pip- 

t&ntbua. 

ibirifl  Jiiwi* Mtentk, xlTiJ.  II.  641.    Sj*  ilnthjllifc 
Barb&oes  Cedar,    IV.  2604.      See  Junlpcrus 

barbadfosU. 
Barcelona  Nut,  cxxxl.  HI.  2018.    Sec  Corylu*. 
Barren  Scrub  Oak,  HI.  1889.    See  Quercus  Ca- 

Bwtlinirfa  Rrooffn.  xxxlx.  II.  &4«,  106«.  See  Pltfeama. 
BSwKo<wnril.««.    See  Genlsto  tlnctbrta. 
Basket  Osier,  III.  1492.    See  SaUx  Forbya«a. 
BasUrdAcacU,  11.609.    SceRoblnm. 
Bastard  Box,  1.356.      See   Pol^gala   Chamaj- 

Baatajrd  Cherry,  lUOl.     See  Cferasus  PseMo- 

Clerasus. 
Butard  Cork  Tree,   III.  1917.    See  Oufcrcus 

PseiIdo-5iIber.  „      «-„ 

Bastard  Cytisus,  I.  312.    Sec  JUlla. 
Bastard  Indigo.  II.  606.    See  Amfirpha. 
Bastard  Quince,  11.928.     See  Pfmt  Cham«- 
m^spilus.  _^^    ^      _- 

BavnidrtUi  Manuh.xx.  1.298.  SeeCeccidus. 
Bay,  Sweet,  cUi.  HI.  1296. ;  Cherry,  lill.  IL  714. 

TIP 

Bead  Tree,  xxxUl.  I.  476.  Sec  Afdlia. 


Bean -Caper,  1.  484.    See  Zy«?I*t»J»n»-  ,. 
BcftrOakT  III.  1893.    See  duercos  illciflAla- 
Bearberry,  II.  1123.    See  Jrctostiohylos. 
Bear's  Grape  WhortieberTy.  11.  1163.  See  Fae- 

dnium. 
BflBoftfitJa  R.  Br.,  Ini.  II-  957 .^ 
Beech,  cxxix.  111.  1949. 
Bcfhria  Hnmb.  d  Bobp.  sdv.  II- 1175. 

Si*SaUsbl.cxl.  IV.  2445.  See  Cunnlnggwca. 

Beliada  Adam.,  xxxir.  I.  489.  ^  SeefWtoa. 
Benjamin  tree.  111-  1308.   See  LaArm  ««ri»- 
B^thimia  Llndl.  IxxTii.  II.  10(0. 1019. 

BemiAnC.G.Nee*  low £i«is»fC*,dT.  111.1303. 
Berbcrdcea  Lindl..  xx.  I- «» -jlj  •  «»«• 
B^beri*  L.,  xx.  I.  299. ;  '  V.  «S6. 
Berberry,  xx.  1. 299.    See  BHbfrts. 
Berberry-leared  Roae,  II.  813.    See  Ldwea. 
Berchdmitf  Neck.,  xxxrii.  II.  M8. 

B«(cUicf«  W.  VncxH.  11.  107«.  „       ^__^ 

Berrandn  Cedar,  cxlli.  IV.  2498.  See  Jtoipeni* 
Berry-bearing  Alder,  II.  537.     See  J?hton» 

Fr&ngula. 

Astuiacea;,  cxxiii.  III.  1677. . 

^aula  Taurm.,  cxxill.    III.  1690.      See  ^Inw 
andflgns.  ^      _.    . 

B^ta/w  tSb.,  cxxx.  III.  20O4.   See  Cbrpam. 

Big^ldviA  Sm.,  cviO.  111.  137©.    See  Bftrya. 
Blgnonia«»,c.  III.  1258.  ^^',^ 

Bignimus  Toum.,  c.  HI.  125S.      See  Car«^ 

Tfeoma,  and  G^ii^iistwfn. 
BUberry,  1 1. 1 156.    See  rarcinlum. 

BIlba^Ara  8ia.t  xrri-  !•  ^^    <^  8diT«. 
BiU^ti*  R.  Br..  Ixzi.  II.  961. 
Birch,  cxxltt.lll.  1690. 
Bird  Cherry,  11.  709. 
Bird's-eye  Maple,  1.  411. 

Blrthwort,   111.1329.  ^^ 

Bitter  Oak,  III.  1846.    See  Qtifacw  Cems. 

Black  Apricot,  11.  683. 

Blackberry.  II.  742. 

Black  Gum,  111.  1317. 

Black  Irish  Elm.  III.  1398. 

Black  Jack  Oak,  III.  1890, 1888. 

Black  Oak,  III.  1884. 

Black  Scrub  Oak,  III.  1808. 

Black  Thorn,  II.  685. 

Black  Walnut,  III.  1435. 

BiMkwAMa  I>se.  njd»  11.544. 

Bladdemut  Tree,  I.  493. 

Bladder  Senna,  11.1686. 

Bleaberry,  II.  115. 

Bte^riB>lixiT.  II.  1091.  ^       _       ^  .  _, 

Blue  dum  Tree,  11.  968, 959.    See  Eocalfptot 

BoisdeSte.  Lucie,  II.  7W.       ^^^ 

Bonduc,  II.  686.    See  Gymo6iAadm. 
BonucliikoMF,  c  I II.  1^65. 

BaritMiM  L.  ilvti.  n.  640.  .      _    . 

BSrS^*Ptw,,eLy.  III.  1299.    SeeLafiiw 

caroBqtesis. 
Boi*irf«9n>.,cxlT.  IV.J544. 
B6rya  W.,  criii.  HI.  1343.  1370. 
BteM  L.  dU-  III- 1«91.,^^ 

Boartadbt  H.  B.  •*  Kantfi,  Ixxrf.  I  !•"?•• 
Bow-wood,  III.  1362.    See  Macl«ir«. 
Box  Elder,  1. 460. 
Box  Thorn,  HI.  1289. 
Box  Tree,  HI.  1333. 
Box.  I>warf,  111.1333. 
BfMhTlsHka  Sw*-.  tJtxxa.  11.  lOW. 
BnKhTttma  «.  Br.,  xU.  I.  *«^^, 
Bramble.  II.  733.    See  A&lma. 
Breda  Apricot,  II.  683- 
BrignoIePlum,  11.689. 
British  Oak.  HI.  1781. 
Broom  Hickory,  111.1449. 

Broom,  the  common,  II.  805.       

Broom  Tree  of  Vaa  Diemen's  Land,  «!▼.  n 

569  *  IV  2568. 
BroiiMoadUa' Ventn  cviU.  HI.  1342. 1161.     See 

Mbnu. 
Braicm4iMfo  R.«eP.,el,  III.  ««♦•    . 
Brunia«?<p  R.Br.,  xxxJj-.lL***' 
Bninaichia  Gattn..  dB.  ."I- '**»•. 
Biyiinthus  Gwe/.,  xci^;,".vii'** 

BM-Jktebi  L'H^rt*.,  IwiJ.  II-  1068. 
Buck's  Horn.    Sec  Bh^*-^^ 
Bttckthom,  H.  529.    See  Ab&mniM. 
Buckeye.  1. 468.    See  P4T/a. 


WITH    THEIR    POPULAR    ENGLISH    NAMES,    ETC. 
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Btiddlea  L^  d.  IIL  1376. 

Bull  Grape.    See  Htis  rotundifblia. 

BuUace,  11.687.    See  Priknus  iniitltia. 

jBUmdUa  SwariXt  xcv.  II.  119S. 

i9UpleOrum  Toum.,  Ixxr.  II.  997. ;  IV.  2570. 

Buncr&Mc  Konth.  zl.  II.  561. 

Bun4ria  C^v..  zxTl.  I.3A9. 

BuTUmia  R.  Br.  sU.  II.  667. 

Butcher'!  Broom,  cxliv.  IV.  3517.    See  SUbcum. 

Butter  Nut,  III.  1439.    See  CSrya. 

Button-wood,  II.  1061.;  IV.  3043.    See  Cepha. 

l£nthu>. 
Button  Tree,  IV.  30.43.  See  /'Utanus  occiden. 

taiit. 
iKixus  Toum.,  cvH.  III.  1330. 1333. 


CaerfAa  L..  IxxxUi.  II.  1071.    See  Culdtium. 
CkUcmb.  LxzU.  II.  967. ;  IV.  iaSO. 
Cactus,  II.  967.    See  Opdntia. 

Cidta  L'HMt.,  zllx.  II.  660. 

Vieaalfinia  AU.J  xlU.  II.  660. 

raUmpeUs  D.  Dim,  c.  III.  1163. 

Caloeo&rU  L.,  d.  III.  1277. 

CaUoduU  rem.,  InTiii.  II.  1072. 

Calico  Bush.  11.1151. 

Calico  Flowers,  II.  1 151.    See  KUmia. 

Calllgonum  L.,  ciil.  III.  1893,  1395. 

CalUita  (JMca  L.)  Bat.  Ca6.,  Ixsxlv.  II.  1089.  1091. 

C:alUsURnan  Dee.,  Izxl.  II.  960. 

CallinachTS  Sims,  xU.  II.  567. 

C&Uitris  Fent,,  cxU.  IV.  3105.  3463. 

CaUClna  Sai.,  Ixxxlv.  II.  1076, 1064. 

Cal6phaca  FiscA.,  xlrl.  II.  635. 

CalothAmmu  H.  Dr..  Izxl.  II.  957. 

Cal^mthlces  Lindl.,  Ixix.    11.  995, 936. ;  IV. 

Calyc&nthut  £..  Ixix.  II.  935.     See  Chlmonfin- 
thua. 

CalyoJftmw  Link.  zllv.  II.  597.    Sec  Cfiism. 
CUj^Sfix,  R.  Br.,  Izxil.  II.  964. 
Cam^Ura  L..  xxvUi.  1.381.:  IV.  3540. 
Campanuliceae,  Ixxxi.  II.  N63. 

Campanula  L.,  Ixxxt.  11. 1063. 
Camphor  Tree,  III.  1305. 
Camphoritenui  ScAJk.  ciil.  III.  l«9t. 
Cnjjriam  KUirig,  xl.  II.  561. 
Candleberry  Myrtle,  cxxxil.  IV.  3055. 
Canoe  Birch.  III.  1708. 
Canoe«wood.  xix.  1.384.    See  Llrlod6ndron. 

CdrntmaJuM.,  ci.  III.  1974.    8ceV6«/<i. 
Cape  Heaths,  List  of.  Ixxxlv.  II.  1069. 1091. 
Cape  Fhillrroa,  II.  504.    See  Caume. 
Caper  Busn,  1.313. 


CapparidkowB  Liidl.,  xsi.  I.  313. 
Cwpaaria  L.,  xxi.  I.  313. 
C«|ir&rta  L.,  el.  UI.  1277. 
Cajprifoliilces,  Ixxvll.  II.  1036. 

Canrifblium  L.,  Ixxix.  II.  1045.  See  Lonicera. 
Ctfj»dflimO«nnrd,ri.  III.  1268. 
Carag^na,  xW.  II.  689.  \  IV.  3552.      See  Hall- 

moKi^ndron. 
C«rlow£Eia  Mcench,  IxxzU.  II.  1072. 
CmrmlehmkUa  R.  Br.,  xlvU.  II.  642. 
Carob  tree,  11. 660.    See  Ceratdnla  £Iliqua. 
Carolina  Poplar,  III.  1670. 
C&rphiils  £.,  cxxx.  III.  8004.    See  CKstrya. 
Caxpodfttiu  rant.,  xzxU.  II.  M2. 
Carthaginian  Apple,  II.  039.  See  Pomegranate. 
CdryaNui/..  cxl.  III.  1421,  1441. 
GmaohjMiicem,  zxvi.  I.  359. 

CMaCvoiac.,ty\.  III.  1320. 
Caa«fodra  D.  Don,  Uxxvl.  II.  1377.  1108. 
CtaU  L,,  site.  II.  660. 
CaaloA  Bmm.,MSS. cxzls.  II 1. 1933.  See  9u<rcu«  twtni. 
c«i|iifMia. 
Cauhit  L.,  xxxT.  II.  503. 

See  CeULstnit,  II.  495. 

See  El«od6ndron,  II.  504. 

See  /lex,  II.  618. 

SeePrlnof,   11.581. 

See  flbdmum,  II.  1035. 
CasslopeD.Don.lxxxTl.  11.1077,1107.}  IV.S574. 

QaHandeea  Lk.,  xxxll.  I.  463. 
Outilnea  Toum.,  cxxx.  III.  1983.    Sec  F;igus. 
CwtttDosnifnnutn  Cummngham,  xlix.  II.  660. 
Casuardces,  cxxxii.  IV.  3060. 
Casuarlna,  cxxxii.  IV.  3060. 
Catalpa  Juts.,  c.  III.  1258. 1361. 
CiiTmdiAhia  Lindl.,  xdt.  II.  1173. 
Cean5thus  L .,  xxxriii .  1 1. 539. ;  IV.  3537 .     Sec 

Sci^tia,  Colubrlna,  and  WiUemdUVi. 


Cedar  of  Goa,  cxli.  IV.  3477.     See  Cupr§uus 

lusitiLnica. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  cxl.  IV.  S40S.  8608. 
Cedar,  Red.  IV.  3495.  See  Junlperus  virginltoa. 
Cedar,  White,  IV.  3475.  See  Cupr^sius  /hyoldet. 
Cddnu  Barrel.,  cxl.  IV.  3106.  3408. 

C^ifrm*  Toum.,  cxIU.  IV.  3487.  See  Junlperus. 
Colastricece  Dec,  xxxt.  II.  495. 
Clel£«trus  L.,  xxxr.  II.  508. ;  IV.  3545.     Sec 

Mdytenut. 
CAai«Jacq.,d.  III.  1277.    8MAloia6a. 
CeMii  Toum..  ex.  III.  1413. 

Cembra,  IV.  3874.    See  Plnus. 
Cephalfinthus  L.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1061. 
CcrAmia  (finca  L.)  Ladd.,  IxxxIt.  II.  1089. 
Cerasus  Juss.,  11.  II.  678.  693.;  IV.  ^566.      See 

Priinus. 
CeraUola  Mr..cxliii.  IV.  3506.  3508. 

Ceratokles  Toum.,  ciii.  III.  1390. 
Cerat^Mli•  L.,  xlix.  II.  660. 

CtratMB^rmmn  Pen., ciii.  III.  1890. 
OarMoatima  JI.  W  P.,  xdv.  II.  1178. 
(%rcU  I,.,  xiriii.  11.657. 
CcKodumia  H.  B.  tt  XHrift,lslx.  II.  «4. 

C€rru,  cxxv.  III.  1846. 

C6rru»  Dalech.,  cxxv.  III.  1846. 
C6strum  X.,  d.  III.  1374. 

Ckanomiles  Llndi.,  Ixviii.  II.  931. 

aa«brMMu,I.as&,IV.  3538.    SeePoWgala. 

Chanueciratus  Pers..lii.  11.708.  See  Cerasus. 

CManuedrasut,  Ixxx.  II.  1050.   See  Lonicera 
and  Xyl6fteum. 

Chanueaslus  Clus.,  xxlv.  I.  346.   See  HeliUn- 
themum  pilftsum. 

ChanuBdapkmolde*  Alpin.,  cv.  III.  1318.    See 
Daphne  oledldes. 
ChamieRlitQla  Don't  Mitl.,  xltx.  II.  661. 
Chameladdum  Dttf.,  Ixzii.  II.  964. 

CAafibr/^<toii  Link,  xcii.  II.  1153.  See  Acilea 

^  D.Don. 

Ckanutmftpaus  Dec.,  Ixvill.    II.  988. 

Charmemdms.    See  AObus. 

Ch<muprhododindro$  Touni.,lxxxlx.  II.  1180. 
See  Jfhodod^ndron. 
ChamaVmw  £>.,  exlv.  IV.  2530. 

Chamldgu,  xlv.  II.  639.    See  Caragttna. 
Champion  Oak,  III.  1877.    See  Qu^rcus  riibra. 

Chardcias.    See  £uph6rbtii. 
Chaate  Tree,  III.  1285. 
Cheirfothus,  xxi.  I.  313,  869. ;  IV.  va». 
ChenopodiiU»e,  cii.  III.  1387. 
Chenopddium  I,.,  cii.  III.  1368. 
Cherry,  11.693. 
Cherry  Birch,  III.  1713. 
Cherry  Crab,  II.  893. 
Cherry.fmited  Pimelea,  III.  1315. 
I   Cherry  Plum,  n.688. 
Chestnut,  III.  1983. 

Chestnut  Oak,  III.  1737.    See  Qu6rcui  Prlnus. 
Chestnut  of  New  Holland,  II.  660.  See  Castano- 

spermum  austrille. 
Chicasaw  Plum.  11.706. 
Chimon&nthus,  Ixix.  II.  935.  937.  ;  IV.  3566. 
China  Roses.    See  Adsa. 

Chtna  Bauh.  &c.,  cxliv.  IV.  3513. 
China  Root,  IV.  3513.    See  Anilax. 
ChineM  Cherry,  II.  701.  706. 
Chinese  Crab,  11.909. 
CUnese  Tree,  I.  349.    See  Prndrua. 
Cbionibithus  L.,  xcvi.  II.  1098, 1305 
Chittim-wood,  III.  1639. 
Choke  Cherry,  II.  703. 704. 

Chordaema  it.  Br.,  slL  1. 567. 
Christ's  Thorn,  II.  687. 
ChntOtxma.  L.,  IxxxUl.  II 1072. 

Chrytofj^gtbtm  Aubl.  and  others,  xcv.  1 1. 1 193. 
SeeiBumiUa. 

dneMm*.  Pair.,  Ixszl.  II.  1062.    Sea  MnUia. 
Cinerirla  Lessing,  Ixxil.  II.  1064. 1071. 
Cinnamon  Tree,  III.  1307. 
Clonamftmiun  C4mifkim  Swt.,  dr.  III.  1305. 

Ci$s6mpelo$  L.,  xx.  I.  397.  See  Menlspfirmum. 
Clssus  L.,  xxxiii.  I.  477.  483.    Sec  AmpelCpsis. 
Hfttioeie  Lindl.,  xxi.  I.  316,  IV.  3538. 
CUtus  L^  xxi.  1. 317 1 IV.  3538.     See  Heliin. 

themum  and  Hudsdnto. 
CItronelle,  II.  1068. 
Citrons,  1.396. 

citrus  L.,  xxix.  I.  395. 

Claret  Grape,  I.  478. 
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Clematis   Z.,    xvii.    11.232;    IV.   353A.      See 

Clcrodtodram  R.  Br.,  cli.  III.  1886.    See  Volkamirria. 

Cldthni  L.,  IxxxYlii.  II.  1078.  1137. 

CU4nthtu  Selani.,  xlviii.  II.  646. 

Chflttnia,  Izix.  II.  935. 

Cla<tja  Bot.  Ma{(.,  cvU.  III.  1541. 

CfdmencH  L'Ohd,  xxx.  I.  403.    See  ilndroue^mnm. 
Cneorutn  £..,zl.  II.  fiGO. 
CobtrWLW,  c.  III.  12r>4. 
Colite\t  Cav.,  c.  III.  1864 

Coboe^A  Neck^  Ixxx.    II.  1050.    See  Lonlcera 
\  Xjl6steuin. 
Cob  Nut,  cxxxi.  III.  201R.    See  Cdirlus. 
Cdccolas  Bauh.,  xx.  I.  297.    See  Wendlandi'a. 
Cockspur  Thorn,  II.  820. 

CofFUHookHAm.,\xx^a.  II.  \m^. 
CollAOa,  zzxiz.  II.  541.    8m  Retwidla. 

Corama,  III.  2029.    See  C'6r>lufi. 

Colabrina  Brmyn.,  zzxlx.  I.  54S. 
Cbldtea  R.  Br.,  xlvl.  II.  635  ;    IV.  2552.    See 
Cal6phaca  and  Sutherlandta. 

CohfmMa  Sal.,  cxl.  IV.  2432.    See  Arauciria. 
Compdsils,  Ixxxll.  II.  1063. 
Comptdnta,  cxxxii.  IV.  2059. 
Cond4l<a  Cav  .  szziz.  II.  541. 

Condylocarpua  Sallsb.,  cxll.  IV.  2480.    See 
Taxddium. 
Conlfern,  or  /MniU»ae,  cxxxiii.  IV.  £103. 
Constantinople  Hazel,  cxxxl.  HI.  202i».      See 

C6rylus  CoMma. 
OonTolvuUceK,  c.  III.  1264. 
OmTdlvalus'L.,  e.  III.  1«64. 
Cantxa  Jocf .,  luxUi.  II.  107t. 
Copper-coloured  Beecb,   III.  1950,  1951.     See 

PkgUB, 

Coral  Tree,  11.649.    See  Rrythrtna. 
Cdrchona  Tbunb.,  liii.  II.  722.     See  Kkrria, 

CordiAeag,  c.  III.  1865. 

Cordina  i).  Z>o»,  cxlili.  IV.  2506.  2508. 

Corillceae,  xxxiv.  I.  492. 

Coriaria  A't**.,  xxxiv.  1.492. ,  IV.  2545. 

Cork  Tree,  III.  1911.    Sec  Qu^rcus  ^iiber. 

Comacee  L.,  Ixxvi.  II.  1009. 

Cornel.  11.1014. 

Cornelian  Cherrv  Tree,  II.  1014. 

Cornish  Elm,  III.  1376. 

Cornish  Moor  Heath,  II.  1082. 

C6rnus  L.,  Ixxri.  II.  lOOSL  1019. ;  IV.  2571.  See 
Benthimia. 

CoronllU  Neck.,  xWU.  II.  643. 

Come^a  Sm.,  cxlv.  IV'  8544. 
CornUda  Clu$.,  cxlir.  I V .  251 6.  See  ^spflragui . 

COrylice«,  or  CupuIIfera;,  cxxir.  III.  1715. 

C6rylus  L..  cxxxi.  III.  1716.  2016. 

Costorphine  Plane,  1. 414. 
C6tmu$,  11.549.    See  i2hi:i8. 

CotonelUter  Med.,  Ixt.  II.  673.  869. :  IV.  2563. 

Cotton  Tree,  III.  1652. 1670. 1672.;  I V.  2043.  See 
P6palus  and  PUUanui. 

Cotton-wood,  III.  1665.  See  P6pulus  cana- 
densis. 

Covtola  D.  Don,  rzlv.  IV.  8557. 

Covdie  Pine,  IV.  2447.    See  DSmmara. 

Cowberry,  II.  1164. 

Crab,  common,  11.892. 

Crab,  sweet-scented,  II.  90S. 

Crab,  transparent,  II. 

Crack  Willow,  III.  1516.  See  Si\ix  Mgilii. 

Cranberry,  II.  1168.    See  Oxyc6ccut. 

CrassuUcen,  Ixxii.  II.  965. 

Ctatc^gus  Lindi.,  Ixi.  II.  813. ;  IV.  2562.  See 
Phottnia,  Rhaphi61epis.  Amelanchier.  P^- 
rds  (il'ria,  tormimUis,  Ar5n{a,  and  Chame- 
m^spilus),  Eriobdtrya,  and  Stranvae's/a. 

Cress  Rocket,  1. 312.    See  K611a. 
CrUta-giUi,  II.  649.    See  Erythrlna. 

CroU14rte  Svil.  II.  6«0. 

Cr^ton  CuMu,  csIt.  IV.  8585. 

Crowberry,  cxiUl.   IV.  2606. 

Crftww  Sm.,  cdr.  TV.  8544. 

Cruciilcen,  xxl.   1. 312. 
Crudferie^xxX.  1.312. 

Crtis-galli,  II.  820.    See  O'atae^gas. 

Crrptfcndn  AnAA,  xxxiz.  1.548. 

Cuckold  Nut,  cxxxi.  III.  2030.  See  C6rylus 
amerfdhia. 

Cucumber  Tree,  xix.  1. 273.    See  Magndl/a. 
CuelUhrla  R.   et  P.,  IxxxvlU.  II.  1127.     See 
Cldthra. 

rulrftlam.  IxxxUi.  II.  1074. 

Otiluraic  R.  Br..  Inxii.  II.  1078. 


Cunnlnghim/a  R.  Br.,  cxl.  IV.  SIO&,  244.V 

Ciipr§snnie,  ex).  IV.  2453. 

Cbpr§ssus  L.,  cxll.  IV.  2105l  34C4.    Sec  TItQja, 

Araudlria,  OLllitiris,  Taxddimn,  Sctaubcrt>4, 

and  Junipenu. 
Curled  Maple,  1. 426. 
Currant,  Red,  11.977. 
Currant,  Black,  11.983. 
Custard  Apple,  xx.  I.  29S. 
Cut-leared  Alder,  III.  1678. 
Cut-leaved  Beech,  III.  1951. 
Cut-leaved  Oak,  III.  1732. 
C^ath&dcs  LahU.  buxiii.  II.  1075. 
Cycl6iil»  A.  Ar.,  zIL  I.  567. 
Qrddnia  TVwns.,  Ixviii.  II.  929. 
Cypress,  Deciduous,  IV.  2480.    See  Taxddiain. 
Cypress,  Evergreen,  cxll.  IV.  2464  2ti05.    !»(« 

Cupr^sus. 
Cypress  Poplar,    III.  1660.    See  P6piilas  1^ 

tigiilta. 
CtrtlTa  L.,  ckIt.  IV.  8577. 
CTUsus  Dec,  xliit.  II.  588. :  IV.  SHiW.    See  Gc^ 

niata,  Adenocarpus,  and  Caliph: 


D. 


Dabce^cta,  Ixxxvii.  II.  1077.  1116. 

Daofdium  Sotamder,  csxxlM.  IV.  8100. 

D&hlia  Cav.,  Izss.  11. 107S. 

Dahoon  Holly,  II.  519. 

Damask  Roses,  II.  759.  781. 

Dammara  Rumph.,  cxl.  IV.  3106  9447. 

Dammar  Pine,  IV.  2447.    See  Danweara. 

Dandolo's  Hulberrr,  III.  1349. 

Diphne  L.,eir.  III.  1307. 

Darwima  Rod.,  Ixxii.  II.  964. 

Datjinlbcs  (JPrtca  L.)  Amdr.  Bttak.,  Ixxxiv.  II.  Iffl9. 

Date  of  Trebisonde,  II.  1149.     See  DtospfrM 
•    L6tus. 
Date  Plum,  11.1194. 

DBt1uBar6ftrwHon..ci.  III.  1974.  See  Br«cn&»M. 
Davi^ia  U.  Br..  xU.  II.  567. 
Deciduous  Cypress,  cxlll.    IV.  M80.    See  Tax- 

6dium. 
Decuroiria  L^  Ixxi.  II.  935. 

Deodira,  IV.  2428.    See  CidruM, 
Deodar  Cedar.    See  Dcoddra. 

DerrU  O.  Omh  xUx.  II.  661. 

D^miia  (Crtca  L.)  Amdr.  Bmlk,,  tnudv.  II.  VMS. 

Deonftdlum  Oct.,  xItU.  II.  645.«  IV.  X551L 

Deauui,  Ixxi.   II.  95d  :  IV.  SS67. 

Devil-wood,  II.  1208. 

Dewberry,  11.730. 

Didnthiu  £.,  sxvt.  1.369. 

Dic^rmaAK.,  xlvii.  1.645. 

DtchUai  Ok.,  xlvU.  II.  641. 

IMdtita  B.  JT^lxxxil.  II.  1078. 

Diervilla  Toum.,  Ixxix.    II.  I0S7.  1012.    Sre 
Lonlcera. 

DUlmtacM,  xls.  I.  999. 

Dillwfnia  Smith,  xlL  1.567. 

Diosp^os  X,.,  xcv.  II.  Hg4. 

Didtb  Sckreb.MM.  HI.  I2H8. 1290. 

Dirca  L.,  cv.  III.  1307,  1394. 

DitcMa  JToofc.,  xzxix.  1.541. 

TAuhnma.  Dtt.,  Ixxlf.  II  965. 

OoMms,  xxzU.  1.468. 

DodoDc'a  L.,  xxxlU.  1. 476. 

Dog  Rosea,  II.  267. 

Dogwood,  II.  496.    See  fufinymua. 

Dogwood,  II.  1009.    See  C&nan, 

Dogwood,  male,  II.  1014.    See  C6nias  mak 

IMIfcftar'nnm.xlTHi.  11.648.    8mWw*i^ 

DombijfM.  Lamb.,  cxl.    IV.  2432.    See  Aran- 
ciria. 

DdfMw,  I V.  2532.    See^rtindo. 

DdnU  G.  et  D.  Den,  xlvUi.  U .  646. 
Dool  Tree,  IV.  2542. 
Oar^cniom  Ttmnk.  xlvii.  I.  690. 
Double  Chinese  Almond,  II.  7C6l 
Double  Chinese  Chernr,  II.  701. 
Double  dwarf  Almond,  II.  706. 
Double.flowered  Cherry,  II.  G99. 
.  DraoooMialam  CpMm  ctt.  in.  18^(3. 

Draeofk^um  K.  Br.,  tixxiU.  II.  1075. 
J>rypb,  xxtI.  I.  359. 

Duke  of  Argyle's  Tea  Tree.  III.  1269, 1270    S<« 
L^ium. 
Dulcamdra.  1 1 1. 1 266.    See  jtol^om. 
DufiutaHort,,  cii.  111.  (iit66. 
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DunnaBt  Oak,  III.  1737. 
Dutch  B«ech,  III.  1639. 
Dutch  Elm,  III.  1395, 1396. 
Duvada  Kth.,  xl.  II.  M8. ;  IV.  2640. 
Dwarf  Chestnut,  III.  2U0S. 
Dwarf  Chestnut  Oak,  III.  1»75. 
Dwarf  Fan  Palm,  IV.  2S30.    Sec  Chamaf'ropi. 
Dwarf  Jagffed  Oak,  III.  1892. 
Dwarf  Medlar,  11.928. 
Dwarf  Red  Oak.  111.1893. 
Dyer's  Broom,  II.  5«3. 
Dyer's  Weed.  II.  583. 
i^«Ma  Lour..  Izni.  II.  10G8. 

B. 

Eagle's  Haw  Maple.  1. 410. 

fbenaceie,  xcv.  II.  1194. 

IHicniu  L.,  xlTiU.  21.  646.    See  ilath$lUs. 

Wbenua  Coram.,  xcv.  II.  1194.  See  Diosp^ros. 
£ocr«noc&rptu  IThinA.,  c.  III.  1863.    See Cal4ui|ieU*. 
£^:hjntn  L.,  c.  III.  1«6A.  *^ 

K'cta«tt(artcA),iszrr.  II.  1001. 
BdwudMa  MUn.  xU.  II.  567. 

Efflantlne  (Sweet  Briar).  II.  765.  Honeysuckle, 

III.  1643. 
Egyptian  Poplar,  III.  1640. 
Elir«tM  Rnb.,  o.  III.  1965. 

EhretU   VHerU.,  d.    III.  1278.    See  Gra- 
b6wskia. 
flseagnicea,  crl.  III.  1320. 
^signus  Ttmm.,  cvi.  III.  1320. 1321. 

^keagnw  Card.,  cxxxii.  IV.  2056. 

Ekeodtndron  Spreng.,  xxxvi.    II.  504.     See 
Hart5gM. 

Elaodindnm  Rett.,  xclv.  II.  1192.    See  Ar- 
gdnia, 

EliSgmtm  Lob.,  cU.  III.  1285. 
Elder,  II.  1037. 
Elm  Tree,  III.  1373. 
UmbndVbeOa  £...  acv.  II.  1197. 

E'manuMUL  loon.,  xMi.  II.  644.    See  ConmiUa. 
fmpetricec,  cxliil.  IV.  2S06. 
IT'mpetnim  L.,  cxliil.  IV.  2506. 

E'mpetrum  U,  cxliil.  IV.  2508.  See  Cordma. 
EnkUinthus  Lour.,  xclv.  II.  1172. 
Kpacriditeeie,  Ixxxii.  II.  1075.:  IV.  2573. 
EVwfla  Smu,  IzxxUl.  II.  1075. 
Epigs^a  L„  IxxxyUI.  II.  1078.  113&  ;  IV.  2575. 
£'phedra  L.,  cxxxlil.  IV.  2063. 

K««<«<fiaii  Alp.,  czxtill.  IV.  2065. 
ErlcacesB,  Ixxxiii.  II.  1076. ;  IV.  2674. 
JTrlca  D.  Dan,  Ixxxill.  II.  1076. 1079. ;  IV.  2574. 

See  Caliana,  G7F>ftociUls,  FhyU6doc^,  Daboe'. 
cto,  Memrtdsia. 
Eriobotrya  Lmdl.,  Ixix.  II.  933.  -,  IV.  2556.   See 

Jtfiespilus  and  Photlnla. 
EriooApbalu  I..,lzxzlU.  II.  1078. 
ltrS<kioiBa  D.  Hon,  IxzsUK  II.  I07S. 

£ri6lobm  Dec,  Ixril.  II.  915. 

Ei7t]iilna£...xlTiU.  11.649. 

Brjftkr^iT^bm.U.HM.    SeeJthAmmu. 
EBcalIonfda*d^,  Ixxlv.  II.  992. 
Escalldn/a  Motls.  Ixxiv.  II.  993. ;  IV.  2570. 

E'MCttius,  III.  1844.    See  Qu6rcus. 

EkbasiM  Salisb..  Ixxvii.  II.  1026. 
EaralVpm^.  Izzl.  II  958.;  IV.  8567. 
EuchUiu  Jt.  Br.,  xH.  II.  567. 
Eudtenia  Jt.  Br.,  Ixxi.  II.  9!iH. 
£u6nymu8  Tburn.,  xxxt.  11.495, 496  :  IV.  2645. 

EwlMjriinu  Thunb.,  xxvl.  1. 35S.    See  Pittdiparum. 

Euimymoideg  Moench,  xxxv.  I.  jOv. 

Etidtmus  Nutt..  civ.  III.  1303. 
£uphorbfdce<r,  evil.  III.  1330. 
£uph6rbiVi  (..,  cvii.  III.  1331. 
Enrya  Ba;^  zziz.  I.  395. 

Euryiepi»(£r)caL.)  fVenH.  HH«.,t%xaiT.  II   1089. 
EurnUfia  {Bha  L.)  Bat.  Cab.,  Izxsv.  II.  1091. 

EutSsM  Sal.,  cxl.  I V.  2432, 2440. 
Kuttxia  A.  Br^  slL  1. 569. 
Evergreen  Beech,  III.  1982. 
Evergreen  Honeysuckle,  II.  1048. 
Evergreen  Magnolia,  xix.  I.  261. 
Evergreen  Oak,  III.  1899. 
Evergreen  Thorn,  II.  844. 
Evergreen  Turkey  Oak,  III.  1851. 
Everlastlug,  II.  1070. 
Exeter  Elm,  III.  1399. 

F. 

Frtbdgo,  I.  484.    SeeZygoph^Uum. 
Eabricn,  IL  961.  IV.  2567.  See  Leptoitpcnnum. 


Faffkra  Lam.  sxzIt.  I.  488. 
nucaatnun  O.  ItoM.  xl.  1.561. 

^igUB  L.,  cxxix.  III.  1715. 1949.    See  Cksttoea 

and  C&rpinus. 
False  Acacia,  II.  609.    See  Robinta. 
Fan  Palm,  cxlv.  IV.  2530.    See  ChameVops. 
Feaberry,  11.972.    See  Gooseberry. 
Feabes.  or  Feapes.  II.  972. 
Female  Cornel,  II.  1010. 
Ficus  Toum,,  cviii.  III.  1343.  1365. 
Fig  Marigold,    II.   966.       See   Mesembry^n- 

themum. 
Fig,  Indian,  II.  967. 
Fig  Tree,  III.  1365. 
Filbert,  cxxxi.  111.3017. 
Fir  Tree,  cxxxvil.  IV.  2293,  2599. 
FischcTA  Swartx.,  xdl.  II.  1154. 
Five-leaved  Ivy,  xxxiii.  1. 482. 

Fldmmula  Dill.,  xvii.  238. 
FlemiiiMie  Rozb.,  xlrU.  JI.  646. 
Florence  Court  Yew,  cxxxlil.  IV.  2066. 
Flowering  Ash,  II   1241. 
Flower-fence,  IV.  2554.    See  Poinciana. 
Fly  Agaric.  III.  1704. 
Fly  Honeysuckle,  II.  1050. 
Fontandti4  I^bill..  xcvii.  II.  1198^  1313. 
Forbidden  Fruit,  IV.  2033. 
ForsftMA  Walt.,  Ixxi.    II.  965.    See  Decu- 
milria. 
Fothergllla  L.,  Ixxvl.  II.  1008. 
Fourcro^aKar.,,csUT.  IV.  8587. 
>>eiriria  Bat.  Mag.,  cl.  III.  1877. 
FrdnfdUa  Toum.,  xxxviii.  11.  537. 
FrankUnia.  Marshy  xxviii.  I.  380. 
FTMisMa  W^  IxxxUi.  II.  1078. 
ftaxinus  2Vi«n».,xcvil.  II.  1198. 1213. ;  IV.  See 

Omui. 
French  Plums,  II.  689. 
French  WiUow,  III.  1499. 

FremiAA  Mirbel,  cxU.  IV.  3463. 
Fringe  Tree,  II.  1306.    See  Chlon&nthus. 
PAchaie  L.,  Ixix.  II.  944. ;  IV.  8566. 
Fulham  Oak,   III.  1850. 
Furse,  xli.  II.  571.    See  ITlex. 
Fustic-wood,  III.  1361.    See  BroussondU'a. 


G. 


Gile  nam,  cxxxii.  IV.  2056. 3058.  See  Afyrlca. 
GaU  Oak,  III.  1928.    See  Qu^rcus  mfectdria. 
Gardoqula  Benth.,cli.  III.  1:^82. 
Garrydc««  cxxxi.  IV.  3081. 
Gfirrya  Doug.,  cxxxi.  IV.  2081. 
GMtrol6blain  JEtr.  slL  I.  567. 

Gatten  tree,  II.  1010.    See  £u6nymus. 
Gaulth&Mi  L.,  Ixxxviii.  IL1078. 1125. 1127.;  IV. 

8575.    See  Oxyc6ccus. 
Gajliua4ccJaU.  B.  ct  KanUi,xdT.  II.  1173. 
Gean,  II.  693.    See  Cl§rasus. 
GtlaimlMm  Mlchx,  xdx.  II.  1856. 
Genista /.am.,  xli.    II.  577.;    IV.  2550.     See 
SUurac&nthuM.  5))l£rtlum,    i;'lex,    C^tisus, 
and  Adenoc&rpus. 

Grofvina,  11.  1072.    See  Dfihlta. 

Genutoides  Moench  Meth..  xlii.  I.  584. 

GenittSila  Moench,  xlii.  1. 584. 
GeraulAccap.  xxxlv.  1 .  483. 
GeraiUiim,  I.  483. 

C^erman  Tamarisk,  II.  948. 

Germander,  III.  1279.    See  TeHcrium. 

Ghent  Asaleas.  II.  1143. 

Giant  Ivy,  II.  1000. 

Ginkgo  tree,  cxxxlil.  IV.  3094.    See  Sallsbaria 

Gldru  iirri  Dalech.,  cxxvi.  III.  1861. 
Glasswnrt,  III.  1288.    See  Salsdla, 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  II.  833.  838. 8u9.    See  C^a- 

tai'gus. 
Gledltschf'a  L.,  xlviil.  II.  6*i0. 
Globulariiccc,  rii.  III.  1287. 
Ulobuiairial...cU.  111.1887. 

G/,«diie  L..  xlviil.  II.  647.    Bee  WUtfcrie  and  ^*piw. 

Gnaphdlhtm  L.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1070.     See  l/eli- 
chr^sum. 
Gnetitce4B,  cxxxiil.  IV.  30G3. 
Oafdla,CT.  III.  13». 

Goat's  Thorn,  ii.  037.    See  ^strfigalus. 
Goldi>n  Osier.  III.  1528.   .*Ci>c  S&lix. 
Goldylockii,  II.  1(73.    S(w  Clirysocuma. 
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Gix&ptolvtr.ain  Smdk,  x!i-  II.  j67.  i 

«>'*i?w  rs«-^*i>.,  t:».i.  II.  '-vx  , 

G<y**?tjfcrry.   II.  Wi.    S«*  ilf*«'».  ; 

Goov^'xH,  III.  Ii2«^-    8**  ChcnoyW.am.  | 

riordOjitf  ElUs,  xxTiii.  I.  37S. ;  IV.  iMO. 
i'nn*^.  xli.  I!  571.    S«  LTex. 

Graf^>»*tMX  S<-hU<ht^ci.  Ill   1266l  1*73- 

Granadil la,  II. '>>•>.    S«c  PaKifldr*.  , 

Cfranaticec  H.  Don,  Ixix.  II.  SaS».  ■ 

irracuitum,  IL  999.    See  PiirJca. 

Grape  Pear.  II.  X74.    See  JjBK^/iorAwrr.  j 

Grape  Vine,  I.  477.  i 

Grabr>wikia.  cxW.  II.  K-W ;  IV.  SWS. 

Great  *hruI>byHonetail,cxxxiii.  IV.*C63.    See    , 

£'ph«lra-  I 

Green  Eboor,  II.  1219.  ^  .         ! 

Green  Weed,  IL  SKI.    See  Ahimnus  tioctina.     | 
Gre<m  Wood,   II.  .t<»3. 
€iT*rrCa^t  Cmi.,  civ.  III.  iSnU. 

Ori  via  L..  UTlL  1.376.;  IV.  IMO.  , 

GierOak,  III.  IWI. 

Grer  WitHr.  III.  1653.  t 

Griping  Wild  Serrioe.  II.  913. 
GrotftiUicex  Dee.,  txxli.  II.  967. 

GroMuUria,  Ixxii.  11.967.    See  JSitev. 
Grtnind  Cherry,  11.702. 
Groimdiel  tree,  II.  Utih. 
Guava  tree,  Ixxi.  II.  961. 

Guaiacina  Tomm^  xor.  II.  1194. 
Guelder  Row,  II.  1009.     See  Fib6raain. 

GiuiatidhaL.,xi^rm.   II.  6fi6.    See  Gy»n6- 
cUkdu*. 
Gam  Cictua,  1. 317, 9S7. 
Gum  Copal  Rhuf,   II.  &M. 
Gam  tree,  American.  III.  1317.    See  Vfita. 
Gum  tree.  Aurtralian.  II.  29o8.  .See  Eucalyptus. 
G)rmn6cladus  Lam.,  xiriii.  II.  666. 
CyyiocMii  Sal^  Uxxiii.  IL  1082. 


H. 


Hackberry.  ill.  UI9.    See  CHtis. 
Hagberry,  IL  709.    See  i»rilnu»  Pidot. 
lUesidcar,  xdv.  IL  1109. 
Haldst'a  Ellis,  xdv.  II.  1IA9. 

Halimu*  Ger.  Em^.,  dii.  III.  1290. 
IIall»ri0L.,cl.  III.  1S77. 

HaUfdbtdrm.  Dec.,  xItI.  1 .  634. 

Ifamamelidicec,  IxxT.  11.1006. 
i&mamdiii  L^  Ixxt.  II.  1006,  \WI.%  IV.  2570. 
See  FoUMTglUa. 

HamiRM.  Pverari  MSS.^  Ixzxi.  1 1. 1060.    See 
Leycest^M. 
Hare's  Ear,  IL  997.    See  AipleOrum. 
Hart6g<a  Dec.,  xxxvl.  IL  504.  716. 
Hawthorn,  IL  K'29.:  IV.  2562.     See  Cratc^gus. 

ITuldiria  Ctofiw.lnsiil.  II.  107V. 
Haxd,  cxxxi.  III.  -2016.    See  C5rylus. 
He«tb.  IL  1064.    See  frica. 
Heather.  IL  1064.    See  CallOna. 
^Mera  Swartt,  Ixxv.  1 1. 999. ;  IV.  2570.    See 

ArAIia  and  Anpel6psis. 
Hedgehog  Hony.  IL  507. 
Hedge  Nettle,  III.  1281.    See  AiUdivs. 
Hedge  Rote,  IL  766.    See  Adsa  anrensis. 
HfAyUxem,  xlvli.  1 1. 645. 
Aed9uniinL.,slTiU.IL646.    See  JJ^f<,  AdtenU,  and 

Dnmddlam. 
llrimia,  Iss.  11.945.  

Heli&uthemum  rowns^  xxii.  L  317.  328. ;  IV. 

2538.    See  Clstvs  and'Hudsdnia. 
/7eUchrtsum  Letting,  Ixxxll.     II.  1064.  1070. 

See  Gnaphiliuro  and  Stichys. 

Jrdiotitefani  li..  c.  111.  IMS. 

Hnnlack  Sprae*,  eusvHL  IV.  SStS.     8m  iftala  caaa* 

dimls. 
Herb  of  Grace,  L486.    SeeAilta. 
HcMfwUndron  DwA,  d.  II.  SfiO. 
HlMi^Ttia,  sis.  I.  at. 
illblscus  Ln  xxvl.  L  361. ;  IV.  2638. 
Hickory  tree.  III.  1441. 1444.    See  Oirya. 

Hicdrlus  RuflMeMque,  cxi.  III.  1451. 
Himalayan  Oaks.  III.  1933. 

Hippocattdne^  Dec.,  xxxii.  I.  462. 
HivPMrtfpte  Jm€t-»  slTli*  II.  64*1. 
J%p6phae  L^  cvl.  HI.  1321.  1324.  1327.    See 

Shcph^d^a. 


See  O't- 


Hoc  NuL  IlL  I40.    See  drya  porttea. 

HoUt.  xxxtL  IL  506. 

HoHj  Rose,  L  317.    See  DdUiuUiuiwm. 

HoliD  Oak,  HL  1499.    See  Qatnm  Aex. 

Holr  tree,  IL  STtS.    See /Vx  Jqoiftlimn. 

Homalinicne  Umdl^  xxxtx.  U.  542. 

Hcaey  Berries.  III.  1414. 

Hooey  Flower,  I.  4^4-    See  Xeiiaalfaiu. 

Honey  Looi»t,  II.  6cy«.    See  Gledttaefatti. 

Hooersucklef.  II.  K»«.    See  Loek»r«. 

Hop  Hombsam,  cxxxL    HI.  3015. 

trya,  _ 

Hornbeam,  1U.  2004.    See  OMnns. 
Hornbeam  of  XraaL  cxxxi.  HI.  2013. 
HorMcfaestnot,  1.  462.    Sec 
Horse^tafl  Tree,  IV.  tt6D. 

HortkmAk,  IL  996.    See  H] 
Hottentot  Cherry.  IL504. 

H.'^ulatmM  BtL  ttt^  IxxxL  131.  HKSL    Ser  Ummniii* 
M<y>ea  K.  Br.,  xItU.  UL  C39.    ««  PtiaioMteau 
HoTMUd  TbnalK^  zsxis.  1.  541. 
Hudsdnui  L.,  xxr.  1. 317.  3M. 
Huntingdon  Elm,  III.  1404. 
Unntingdon  Wilkm,  III.  19S2. 
Hydrangea  L^  Ixxv.  IL  SM. 

HjuMBdintha  SImh.,  xcH.  II.  1173. 

Hwperamtkera  Vahl,  xliiii.  1. 656. 
ffyi^ciceK  LMrtf.,  xxiz.  La96.;  IV.  2M1 
^pericum  L^  xxix.    L  397.;   IV.  2541.    See 

JndrtMse^om. 

Hnocaljpmt  Thmmk^  iSvii.  L  640. 
HyMop,  III.  I)e78. 
Afisdpnt  L^  cU.  HI.  1278. 


I. 

/bMa,  xxi.  1. 318u ;  IV.  2538. 
riex  L.,  xxxTi.  II.  905.;  IV.  2545.  See  Bfygfaida. 
Prlnoe,  and  Nemof^bithes. 

TUx  Toom.,  cxztr.  HI.  1715.    Sec  Qotrciu 
nex. 
IlUdam,  XTiU.  1. 256. 

/ncarrtiZea  Sprtng^  c.  HI.  1260. 
Indian  Azaleas,  IL1148. 
Indian  Lilac,  I.  476.    Sec  JAUa. 
Indian  Thorn,  IL  932.    See  Raphi6iepis. 
Indian  Phjiic,  xix.  I.  376. 
Indigo,  1 1.  642. 
Indtapifrra  L.,  slvii.  II.  64S. 
IrUhHeatb,  IL  1116.    See  Date^CMi. 
Irish  Ivy,  II.  1000. 
Irish  Yew.  cxxxiU.  IV.  20G6. 
Iron  Bark  Tree.  II.  958.    See  Eocaltptn. 
Iron  Oak,  HI.  184G,  1870. 
IroD-wood,  11.961.    See  Leptotp^rmum. 
Iroo-wood.  11.1192.    ^ot  Artdmia. 
IroD-wood,  ilmrrn  cxxxi.  IIL20I6.  SeeCTstrp 
virgfnica. 

Islca  Meenek,  Ixxxi.  IL  I0S6.    See  Lonkera. 

Islka  Adim»„  Ixxx.  11.  IQSa    Sec  Loolcera 
tnmiUm,  Izxxili.  It.  107S. 
Italian  Beech,    a^  Qukam  B'taOa*. 
Italian  liay,  11. 726. 
Italian  Oak,  III.  1844. 
Italian  YeUow  Jasmine,  II.  1249. 
PU^  L^  Ixxiv.  IL  992.    Sec  CyriUtf. 
iV4  U,  Ixxxll.  IL  1064. 1066. 
Ivy,  common,  II.  999. 
Ivy,  Five-leaved,  1. 481.   See  Ampcl6pris. 


J. 


Jackitela  R.  Br..  xU.  II.  567. 

Jooo&r^a  Bonp.^  Ixxxii.  IL  1071. 
Japan  Honeysuckle,  IL  1051. 
Ji^Mui  Laurel,  II.  1096. 
Japan  Oaks,  III.  1935. 

Japan  Quince,  or  Briob6tTTa  Jtp6idca,  IL  993. 
Japan  Quince,  or  CydbnIa  Ji^teica,  IL  931. 
Japan  Rose,  1. 381 .    See  CaA^IUi. 
Japan  Yew,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2100. 
Jatmmdce^^  xclx.  II.  1248. 
Jasmine,  1 1. 1248. 

Jatminoidet  NUs..  ci.  HI.  1269. 1274. 
Jasmlnum  FonkaoL  xcfx.  II.  12HL 
Jerusalem  Sage,  III.  1279.    See  i'hiftmls. 


WITH    THEIK    POPULAR 


Judu  Tree,  ir.  esT.    See  rtrdi. 
JuglMIlUMlo,  QI.  111.  HW.        , ,,,  .  j^ 

Jiijul»,  [l,SS?^'9»Zliyi>hiii. 
Jujube  Troe.    9ft  Zliyphui, 

JalltHllllD.  illi.  11.  ij^.     Brr  Aclclt. 

j^ftvZ'i...aLm.  iv.tice.  ms7, 

JuDlpn-.  cilU.  IV.  .M8»,  9605.    See  t^priuui 
JupUer-iBurd,  II.UI.    S«  ^nlhtllii. 


KS3Si.'ii^p.,i.u.ii.»4.iiv.»66, 

lUSOUa.  cIiiUI.  IV.IIIOS. 
Kikl,  IV.119J.    SwDiotpfrM. 
lUlmibL.,uJi.  II.  lUTH.  11M. 

Xaiitp«iHiita«.»Iii.xxxl>.  f.*W. 
IUiii£itD  New  ZnlUHl.  IV.  310:. 

KBir  Fill.  cxxitU.  IV.  k;s. 

KwUrtTcherir,  II. 6M. 

Kwluclq  Colfte  Tne.   II.  CK.    S»  GfnnO' 


■Lcrna  imCh  uu.  ii.mL  ii 
KldnnhsioTTH,  II. M7. 

KbcUlScIir.,  cill.  III.  1(91, 

KJflRutdWa  Lu.  xixUl^  I 


Labridor, «  Betob,  Pin*.  IV.  1 
L(tw«dorT**,Il,ll»-liSS 


ENGLISH    NAMtS,    ETC.  U661 

Lever-wood,  c.xxl.    HI.  SOI-'i.     See  0-tlty» 
l^^EiS;  W.11,.  Ixxxl-  11-  U-a.  1060- 

Llmiiita,  ^U.  i.  SU- 

LindtnTrw.'lV.iSM. 
Ud(.  II.  IWM. 

'^^>a'iewu*,*di.  III.  IW6. 

LlqiilS(ml>irL.,cixiLH.  ly--il>W. 
^.  ,*lllngra  BluniB,  tlxiH.  IV.  9IM. 

ffij  (S!''lll-'isi»h.    Sec  thiiran  »l«n*- 


'SKSftiTzS/,  liu"'l'l.  1^.    SeeAiiln. 
ombuilf  Paptar,  I11.1MD, 
onlDero  D«3..  Imii.  ll.lWT.IMl  jIV.J&Ti. 
Sh  CBrUWImn,  Dlmllla,  SjoipliDriciiiwi. 
ud  XylttUmiL 


Loricio, aitlj.  IV 
Urix  num..  cilil 

yinui  HDil  -Jtitet. 

S«e  CMnu,  cxl.  IV 
X^iion.eUI.  HI.  I 
Luinl.  Chenf,  U.TI 


Ll.ru  QwtBa.  iIhI  '' 


Ladwoft,  HI.  1W7-    8"  HumMgo. 
iMthet-woDd,  III-  1>'*^^Sm  DUai. 
t*3SSI!?^l"?i:i«7iliM.i  IV.OT6.      S« 
Ammfnlne. 

LeliimiD<cM>.  xlli,  I.6GI.     

LeEiphfllnm  i'm .,  icU.  II,  lOTs,  IIM. 

L^^licnited  Vnliani,  III.  IffiG.    Sec  AloJ- 
ila  dlrladtes. 
Z«Mm  Dec. lurljl.  11.109*.  aeeHMtnun. 


Leuctitfic  D,  Oon,  Ixiivl.  iV.  H 


'fc 

Lrbuia.  ixixTt.  II.  inrr,  uoo  -,  i 


Hatile,  1. 4K.  ' 

HurrnctfvM  it.  "*■*  nl^-  " 

Huron  AhidiiU.  hi.  I« 


HMtlch  Tr*.  I>-  ^ 
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MttMat  ZJMf..  1».  tl.  era  sn.     Sn  C 


JAmt  nwni.^t.  III.  1141,  IMS.  See 

Hour-cuppnl  Oak.  111.  lue.  1t»0. 
Hain-cupped  Oik,  Am«taii,  III.  1M9. 

Hoiuuln  Alb,  II.  9ie'.  Set 
MouaUln  LuiHl,  II.  Ilfil. 
Hounuln  Hihonur,  III.  171 
Mounuln  Tak  11.  ll». 

""-•a-: 


-^ oo,  11.  Ml. 

l^rUff-lwtd  Bcedi,  III.  I9B3. 
Mrnla  TrnoT  Vu  blemnii'i  I 
WmuClui.  II. M».;  IV.a 


SnarKclDlim. 


Xati^ma  Thonb,  exit.  IV.  Ktr. 

Vtaia IjBm^xxira.  l.Mt. 
KnpobDD'i  willow.  III.  iill,  IM4. 


a  A^..iUT.  II.K4.V 


iSElS 


1.  9«S', 

.    SeeAmcirUacjIia. 


Notel^  Fflit.,  c 


1.  II.ua.  SceZIifpliiu 
'07.     SSE  MtllU  ygpuli. 


CHdHm,  II.  IMS.    Set  jtrtrrmUfm. 


Onuila  FopliT,  III.  IGTfi. 

^clis,  n'l.lKS.  ' 
Oruga  Trea,  I.  IX. 

OrcMUccirjnan  Hi.,  ii. 
Oiiflitil  Plun,  cxiiU.  IV. 

Saa  Oipbi'aa.ciii.'lll. 
OiuaOranca,  III.  ixi. 


0W<7»  Wau..  f.Kii.  lil.  1714  JOIB.   Sae  Cir. 

nmu.ciu.  III.  30M. 
0^£..cri.  III.  1316.  ISM. 

0?ar-eup6iJL/lll.  H7l'.  Saa  0ii«ru  IntlL 
03»rf«*a.  II.W9.  SwHwthon.  "^ 
Oifcrdnu  Clui..  eilU.  IV.  MM.   SaaJimt- 

perui.  Oijadnu,  ud  crdnm. 
OtuAsm  Conl..  Kdv.  II.  ]])». 

1 ,: „.__        ...     ,,     jj^    11^      ^^ 


nularuobpiu. 


WITH    THEIR    FOPI 


ENGLISH    HAHE8,    ETC. 
I.  IV.  WI. 


PAlipL«4  L,,  Xdl.  III.  1157. 

Ptntttja  G>ud_  uinlU.  II. 
PrrpetunJ  ROKi,  II.  no.  TgJ. 
PmUllTii«'*ll.'l'HL  """"^ 

/■faik*  n>«f»„  I.  II.  CTi.  en.  ■. 

Pardmon,  II.  11<U,  Km  QIoid)! 
PdutIu  MartJcb.  II.  MP.  ' 
_  Pcnfuea  Toum.,  Ida.  II.  llfti 
PMItWUd.  II.  mi. 

PUlpu  BfRsfu  D*lrcli.,cii> 
PluWodrpiu  a.  i(«,  liixvlil. 

l'*tUi<drf,Umb.,cmll.  III. 
miidgliihiMB,  lu.  II.9,W. 
.ThlUiUlphtu.  lu.    II.  SM.j  n 

mUfntT 


I.  lira.    S«e  LwnMiu,  ctl. 


Pbiillothui JVorf.. txlT.  IV.IHI. 
P^Ie*iiuLDiir..DotorL..,liiTli.  II. |[ 
PinM  Lk..  diiyll.  tv.-nsn. 


PtiieTr«.c.xiril.  iv:»l 

Tine.  Aleppo,  IV.  aaai. 
Pine,  Ceneii,  IV.  11B8, 
Pine.  Htehlud,  IV.  91M. 
Pine,  UOilolli.  IV.  asS7. 


imtbimtB,  IV.  Ml^ 


PondKi^lV.-iMO.' 

PopUr.  AllMoUn.  HI.  IBSl. 
Popiat.  BUck,  III.  leta. 
PopUr.  ^A.  In  AnH-ilci.  til.  ISK. 
Pnplir,  Bluft  Italljm,  HI.  irAT. 

1 'rplar,  Lombintx,  1[|. 


Seeaii*™uo!in«Uobii, 


FotentUU  t.,'lTl.  I 


PrtclQr  Bteom,  II. Bj,. 

i:T<*[»C«Ur,iy^«M.    Se^Junlpem. 

P^.'^i'IjBg;"'/]!^  OuSreiu  Prtmii. 
Pj;j;V>^..,'ui..  l/.Mi.'        ■ 


^|*|«^™1t|^I-  •W.  4M.  I  IV.  Uku. 
PlmcZri  jriuuil,  n't.  III.  I4JI,  ]fg[_ 

/•antai'i^liita.Tl. SM. i  IV.StUi. 
PurtUne  tree,    *»  ^irfrlrt. 
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INDEX    TO    THE    GENERA, 


Panhto  Dec.,  Uil.  11.672.721. 
Purple  Beech,  III.  I9A0. 
Purple  Laburaum,  II.  690. 
Purple-leaved  Hue!.  111.3025.    See  C6rylus  A. 
purpurea,  111.2017. 

TyracafUMu   ll.MA. 

PyracaniAa  of  the  Greek*.  11.829. 

Ppraster  Ray.  Ixvi.  II.  880.    See  P$r\u. 

PyrAthrum  W.  lEn.,  IxxxiU.  II.  107%. 
Piirola  ScbalU,K4ch.,zciT.  11-  Il7«. 

Pyrus  LiiMtf.,  Ixvi.  1 1. 673.  879. ;  IV.  2564.  See 
Crats^guf,  PhotlnU,  Cotoncaster,  Amelmn' 
ehiert  and  CyddnU. 


Queen  Mary's  Thora,  II.  832. 

Queen's  Needlework,  II.  7£). 

Quercitron,  III.  ISM.    See  Qu6rcuft  tlnct5rU. 

(2u6rcus  £..cxxiT.  III.  1715.  1717. 

Quince  Tree,  II.  929.    See  Cyddnia. 

Quickset,  II.  829. 


R. 
Rabbit  Berry.  III.  1337. 

iUfUa  Thunb.,  slrU.  1. 640. 

Ragnal  Oak.  III.  1849. 

/CanuncuUceie  Dec,  xtU.  I.  231 . 

Rapbi61epls  Limdl.,  IxU.  II.  932. 

Raspberry,  II.  737.    See  Adbus  Htls  ids  a. 

Reaumur/^car,  IV.  2569. 

Reaumarm.  IV.  2569. 

Red  Bay,  III.  1299.    See  Xadrus. 

Red-Uossomed  Hawthorn,  II.  832. 

Red  Cedar,  cslU.  IV.  3495.  See  J^imfpenis  virgi- 

niilna. 
Red  Root,  II.  539.    See  Ceanbtbus. 

lUqoleoiaDK.,  xItU.  11.641. 

Restharrow,  11.604.    See  Onbnis. 

tUtantUa  BnoRn..  xzxix.  II.  641. 

AhamniU:es  Lindl.^  xxxtI.  II. 
RhamnSides  Toum.,  cvi.  III.  1334. 

mi&mnus  Lam.,  xxxvU.  II.  529;. IV.  2546.  Sec 
Zisyphus,  PalfOrus,  GSn(iulla,  Berchdmia, 
.^laternus,  Cean6thus,  Planera.  Sagerdtia 
(TV^unu).  Sciitia,  RctaniUa,  Colldtia,  and 
Colubrlna. 

Rhodocbltoo  Zhct.,  d.  III.  1S77. 

JTbodod^ndron  I,.,  IxuxU.  II.  1078.  1130.;  IV. 
2576. 

VihwU^ra  L.,  xc.  II.  1145. ;  IV.  2576.   See  Rhty 
dodtodron. 
inids  L.,  xxxix.  II.  548. 1  IV.  2548.  See^iASn- 

Aw. 
BXbet  L..  Uxii.  II.  967. ;  IV.  2669. 
Robim'a  L.,  xlv.  II.  600.  j  IV.  2552.    See  Cara- 

gdna  and  Halimod^mlron. 
Roble  do  Duela,  III.  1941. 

Rdfrnr,  III.  1731.    See  ^£rcus. 
Rock  Rose,  xxi.  1.317. 
J7ocAce«  Drc,  xlix.  II.  670. 
Atea  Toum.,  M.  II.  672, 748. ;  IV.  255K.     .See 

Ldwea. 
Rose  Tree,  II.  748.;  IV.  2598. 
Rose  i  quatre  Saisons,  II.  759. 780.  8rG. 
Etose,  Bankslan,  II.  812.    See  Banksian. 
Rose,  Berberry-leaved,  II.  777.    See  Ldwea. 
Rose,  Boursault,  II.  775.  781. 
Rose,  Briar,  or  Hedge.  11.  766. 
Rose.  Burgundy,  II.  762. 
Rose,  Cabbage,  11.760.780. 
Rose  Glare,  II.  773. 
Rose  da  Meaux.  II.  700.  763. 
Rose,  double  yellow,  11.756. 
Rose.  Everflowerlns  China,  II.  771. 
Rose,  Frankfort.  11.763. 
Rose,  Lord  Macartney's,  II.  750. 783. 
Rose,  Monthly.  II.  770. 
Rose,  Pompone,  II.  760. 
Rose,  Provence.  II.  760. 780. 
Rose.  Seven  Slaters.  II.  774. 
Rose.  Tea-scented,  II.  770.  782. 
Rose,  YeUow,  II.  756. 
Rose,  Yellow  AuKtrian.  11.  765. 
Rose  Acactn.  l\.(V:7. 
Rose  liny,  11.1191. 


Roae  Laurel,  i I.  1132. 

Rose  WUIow. nil.  1491. 

Rosemary,  III.  1279. 

Roees.  Ayrshire,  II.  773.  7S1. 

Roses,  China,  II.  770.  781,  782. 

Roses.  CUmbing,  11.7814799. 

Rosea,  Damask.  II.  759,  781.    See  Damask. 

RoMt,  Kvoxmn,  II477S.  781. 

Roses,  Isle de  Bourbon,  II.  783. 

Roses,  Moss,  II.  760. 780. 

Rosea,  Musk.  II.  775.  783. 

Roses  of  Pestum.  II.  784. 

Roses  of  Prancste,  II.  784. 

Rosea,  Noisette.  II.  770. 782. 

Roses.  Scotch,  11.757.783. 

Roses,  White.  II.  764. 781. 

Rosmarinus  L.,cli.  III.  1379. 

Rowan  Tree,  11.916.    See  P|tus  aucupiria. 

JthbU  AU.,  Izzsd.  II.  I06S. 

AubiAceae,  Ixxxi.  II.  161 ;  IV.  3573. 

Aiibus  L..  Uv.  II.  673. 738. ;  IV.  3567.  See  Ker- 

rt'a. 
Rue,  xxxiv.  1. 484.    See  AplophfUom. 

Aiimcs  £,.,  dU.  III.1S96. 
Biuau  /..,  cxliv.  IV.  8516.  3517. 
iZOU  JL.,  xxxIt.  I.  484. ;  IV.  2544. 
Autioes,  xxxtr.  1.484. 


S. 

8AMaWaU.,xl.  11.560. 

SalOna  Bank..  cxUi.  IV.  3487.  See  JiuuiM!ru5 
Sablna. 
Saddle  Tree,  xix.  1. 884. 
SsRcrttis  BroiuBi.,  xxadx.  II.  541. 
Sage.    See^ilvia,  in.l281. 
SaTic&cesB.  cxl.  III.  1403. 
Salisbarui  Sm..  cxxxlil.  IV.  2065.  20&4. 
SUix  Z...  cxi.  III.  1453. 
Sallow,  common  Black,  III.  1563. 
Sallow.  Great  round^leaved.  III.  1559. 
Sallow  Thorn.  III.  1335. 

SalMdlah.,  cm.  III.  1283. 
Salt  Tree,  II.  634.    See  Halimodindioo. 
5£lvia  L..  di.  IIL  1382. 
Sambacus  7\mn».,lxxvU.  II.  1037. ;  IV.  3571 
Sand  Myrtle,  II.  1 154.    See  Leioph^Uum. 
Santollna  Z,.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1Q64.  lOK. 
Sapindioes.  xxxiii.  1.474. 

Sapindtu  Lin.  ai.,  xxxiii.  1. 475. 
Sapotdctte^xdy.  II.  1191. 
BwcophJUam  TftMifr.,  iMl.  II.  641. 

SardU  Nut.  III.  1987.    See  ^glans. 

SarmaUdoeaf  Nees  Von  Esenbeck.  csUt.  IV. 
2516. 

Sarsaparfll«^  cxlir.  IV.  351 1 .    See  SaOiMX. 

Sastoqua.  I.  390.    See  CamfllM. 

Sissafyas  L..  civ.  III.  1301 .    See  Xa^ras. 
Sassafras  Tree,  III.  1301. 
Saxifl-agee,  Ixxv.  11.994. 
Saiuriia  L.,  d.  III.  1378. 
Saugfa.  III.  1563.    See  5i»x. 
Savory.    See  Satnr^a^  III.  1978. 
Savin,  cxlil.  IV.  9499.    See  J^f perns. 
Scaldberrles.  11.743. 

Scaly  Bark  Hickory,  III.  1446.    See  Oftrya. 
Scampston  Elm.  III.  1404. 
Scarlet  Oak.  III.  1879.    See  daercus  ccertnca. 
Scarlet  Thorn.  II.  815. 
Scarlet  Tbyme.    See  Gardoqnlo.  III.  1381. 
SdilmiM  L.,  Iz.  II.  560.    Sae  Du^te. 
Schlsindra  Michg.  xx.  I.  S9S. 
SchisandrAcee.  xx.  I.  39B. 

(kb6tii  Alt.,  slis.  II.,  660. 
8chr§bera  Thun..  xxxvl.  II.  604. 

SekubtrtiM.  Mirb.„  cxUl.  IV.  2480.    See  Taxd- 
dium. 
Sdorotluiiniau  JL  Br..  zU,  I.  567. 

Sedrpfut  Mcendi  Meth.,  xlil.  1.  561. 
Scorpion  Senna,  II.  644.    See  Coronllla. 
Scotch  Elm,  III.  1898. 
Scotch  Fir.  cxxxtti.  IV.  1183. 
Scotch  Laburnum.  II.  690.  See  cyOsus  alptmn. 
Scotch  Pine,  cxxxiil.  IV.  8158. 
8cdtti«  R.  Br..  II.  640. 
Scrophulariflceee,  d.  III.  1276. 
Scrub  Oak,  111.  1889.    See  Qo^rcus  CateAtfN 
8c<i(i«  Bnmgn.,  xnlx.  II.  Ml. 
Sea  BuckUiom,  III.  1394.    Sve  Aififk^phap. 


WITH    THEIR    POPULAR    ENGLISH    NAMES,    ETC. 
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Sm  Lavender.    See  StiUlce,  III.  1887. 
Sea  Purslane  Tree.  III.  1290. 
Sea  Ragwort.  II.  1071. 
SMom.luU.  II.  96^. 
SmnMrTlirnai,  izsli.  II.  965 

Senia'o  Ait.,  Ixxxil.  II.  1065. 
amkdoBol.  Mar.,bacMiii.  II.  107t. 
SfriMs  Comm./Bmd.  II.1U6S. 

Service,  IL  921.  See /^rus  56rbiu. 
Sbaddodu,  1.396. 

ShfiUoQ,  II.  1126.    See  Gaulthdri'a. 
SheUbark  Hickory,  III.  1446. 
Sheph^diVi  Nutt.,  cvl.  III.  1321. 1827. 
Shrubby  Goowfoot,  III.  1288. 
Shrubby  TrefoU,  I.  489.    See  Pt»ea. 
Siberian  Cedar,  IV.  2275.    See  i'lnui  Chnbra. 
Siberian  Crab,  II.  892. 
Siberian  Lilac.  II.  1212. 
Siberian  Pea  tree,  II.  629. 
SicUlan  Ragwort,  II.  1071. 

Ada  (sni.  AbMUon)  Bomm.,  xxtI.  363. 
Sdertdt  AU.,Gli,  III.  liM. 

SuJter6xvton  Lam.,  xev.  II.  II92.  See  Argdnia, 

ihuneiia,  and  Mfuine. 
Siliqitdstrum  Toom.,  xWiii.  11.657.  See  CSrcis. 
SUta«L.,CKTi.  1.359. 

SUk  Tree,  II.  665. 

Silver  Fir,  cxxxvili.  IV.  2329.  2601.  See  PIcca. 

51<^brium,  xxi.  1.313. 

Sl^pery  Elm,  111.  1407. 

Sloe  Thorn,  II.  684.    See  P^nu  spindsa. 

^mllax  L.,  cxliii.  IV.  2510. 

Smooth-fruitedHoraecheftnut,  1. 469.  Sec  Piv/a. 

Snake-bark  Maple,  1. 407.     See  ^'cer  ftrldtum. 

Snowball    Tree,    II.    1040.       See    Fibtimum 

O'puluf. 
Snowberry  Tree,  11.  1092.  See  Symphoridlrpos. 
Snowdrop  Tree,  II.  1189.    See  Halet/o. 
Snowdrop  Tree,  Afoer.,  II.  1206.  See  ChionHn. 

thus. 
Snow-flower.  II.  1205.    See  Chionfinthus. 
Snowy  MesplIus.'1 1. 874.    See  Ametdnchier. 
Solanftces,  c.  III.  1266. 
Solitnum,  c.  III.  1266. 
6ol4ndraL.,cl.  III.1«74. 
^cnAntlM  O.  Am,  XEdx.  II.  548. 
8dU7aLisdl.,xxTl.  1.857.  ' 

Stfnchiu  Jdm.,  booiii.  11.1078. 

Sopkdra  R.  Br.,  xl.  II.  563. :  IV.  2549.    Sec  Ed- 
w&rdsta  Thermupsis,  and  Vlrgflia. 

56rbusL.,  IxviU.  11.921.;  IV.  2566.  SoeP^nis. 

SouUngia  Bnmgn.,  zzzlx.  11.318. 

Sour  Gum  Tree,  III.  1317.    See  Nfssa. 

Southern  Olive,  cxhr.  IV.  2679. 

Southern  Wood,  II.  1068.    See  ^rtemists. 

South  Sea  Tree,  II.  518.      See  Cau\ne. 

Sow  Bread,  II.  660.    See  Oeratdnia. 

Spanish  Broom,  II.  .'>76.  See  5ptirtiDm./<inGeum. 

Spanish  Chestnut,  III.  1963. 

Spanish  Furse,  II.  681 . 

Spanish  Maple,  IV.  2034. 

Spanish  Oak,  III.  1882.    See  Qu^rcui  falcilta. 
SpartiSntkvs  Link,  xli.  I.  670.    See  SUura- 
cinthus. 

Spfirtium,  xli.  II.  676. ;  IV.  2550.    See  Genista, 
Cftisus,  Adenoc&rpus.  Stauracinthus. 
Satrmaebeg  Dwf.,  boMi.  II.  1068. 

StI&teHa  BmULtdL  111.1889 

^hmndnm  WaU.,  xzsix.  1. 541 . 

SplunDlbfatam  9mUh,  sli.  I.  567. 

Muet<Mtkm«,xz.  1.895. 

Si»ine*a  L.,  liil.  IL722.;  IV.  2556.  8ee.K6rria 
IkOna  CkrUA,  II.  524.    See  Zlisjphus. 

Spindle  Tree,  xxxv.  II.  496.    See  Mi6nymus. 

Spotted-leaved  Laurel,  II.  1026.    See  Aucuba. 

ffnnngiU*  Bat.  Cab.,  Ixlzttl.  II.  1075. 

^ruce  Fir,  cxxxvil.  IV.  2293. 2599.    See  i4^bies 
excelsa. 

Spurge  Laurel,  III.  1809.   SeeDfiphne  p6ntica. 

St.  Oabeoc:!  Heath.  II.  1116. 

St.  John's  Bread,  II.  660. 

St.  John's  Wort,  xxlx.  1. 397. 

St.  Peter's  Wort,  II.  1058. 

Aitchys  Bieb.,  di.  III.  1281. 

Stchellna  Lessing,  Ixxxii.  II.  1063, 1064. 

Staff  Tree,  II.  502.    See  Oel&strus. 

Stag's  Horn  Laurel,  11.550.    See  ithds. 

SUphylda  I..,  xxxlv.  1. 498. 

Staphyleicete,  xxxiv.  1. 493. 
Staphylodindron  Toum.,  xxxlv.  II.  493. 


tt&tfc«L..cil.  III.  1887. 

Suurac&nthus,  xli.  II.  576. 

Stnanthira  Jl.  0r.,  Inxlii.  II.  1075. 

Stcrcidia  L,,  zxvi.  I.  S69. 

SterculikccK,  xxiii.  I.  355. 

StilUngia  Garden,  evil.  III.  1330. 1332. 

Step'cAas  Dod.,  Ixxxil.  II.  1070. 
Stonecrop,  II.  965.    See  Sednm. 
Storax,  II.  1187. 

Stranvai^sia.Lindl.,  cxlv.  IV.  2663. 
Strawberry  Tree,  II.  1117.    See  i4'rbutus. 

Strdbtu,  IV.  2280.    See  Pinus. 
Stringy  Bark  Tree,  II.  969.    See  Eucalyptus. 
Stu&rtfto  Cav.  xxvili.  1. 378.     See  Malachoden- 

dron. 

Stump  Tree,  II.  656.    See  Gymn6cladus. 
Stjloplluitttin  De^.,jl.  II.  560. 
Scnm^tta  J>'  Br.,  Ixzxlii.  II.  1076. 
jtyrkcen,  xciv.  II.  1187. 
5tyrax  Z..,  xdv.  II.  1187. 

SMer  Cam.,  cxxviii.  III.  1911. 
Sugar  BCaple,  L411. 
Sumach,  II.  548.    Seeilhtis. 
Sun  Rose,  xxii.  1. 328. 
SntherUkndui  R.  Br.,  shrll.  II.' 643. 
Swamp  Oak,  Atut.,  IV.  2060.    See  Casuarlna. 
Swaiiu£nia8al.,zlvil.  11.643. 
Sweet  Bay  Tree,  111.  1297. 
Sweet  Briar,  11.765. 
Sweet  Chestnut,  III.  1963. 
Sweet  Gale,  cxxxU.  IV.  2096. 
Sweet  Gum.    See  Nyssa. 
Sweet  Locust,  II.  660. 

Swiss  Poplar,  III.  1057.  • 

Sycamore,  1.414.    See  i^'cer. 
Sycamore,  Amer.,  cxxxii.  IV.  2043.      See  Pllt- 
tanus. 

^fmphdria  Pers^  Ixxxi.  IT.  1068. 

Sympkoricarpa  Neck..  Ixxxi.  II.  1058. 
SymphoridirpuB  DiU.  Ixxxi.  11. 1027,  1056. 
SjmploakcMe,  xd  v.  1 1 . 1 1 86. 
»mplocai  Ker,  xdv.  II.  1 186. 

Sffringa  L..  xcvi.  II.  1198, 1208. 

Syringa  of  the  Gardens.  1 1 .  951 .    Sec  PhiUdel . 

phus. 
Syringeee,  xcvl.  II.  1198,  1208. 
Syriii«W«a  Andr.  Htatk.,  bctxiv.  II.  1089. 


T. 

Tacamahac  Tree,  III.  1678. 
TatatnMi,  Ixxii.  U.  965. 

T«^cto,  IV.  2237.    See  PInus. 
Tanakaa,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2102. 
2\unariclces,  Ixx.  II.  947. 
T^imarix  Des.,  Ixx.  II.  947.    See  Myrlciria. 
Tamarisk,  11.947. 

ToMoeHum  L'HMt..  Isxxltt.  II.  1074. 
TarrbonAnthiu  £aim.,  Ixxxill.  II.  1078. 

Tfirton-raSra,  cv.  1 1 1 .  1 211 .    See  Diphne . 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle.  II.  1052. 
Tauzin  Oak.  III.  1843. 
Tavemlin  Dtc.,  xlviU.  II.  646. 
Tutiasmt  cxxxiii.  IV.  2065. 
71&XUS  L.,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2066.  2066. 

See  Podocfirpus,  IV.  2100. 
Taxddlum  RM.,  cxlii.  IV.  2480. 
Tea  Tree  1. 392. 

Tea  Tree'ofNew  Holland,  II.  957. 
Tea  Tree  of  Van  I>iemen's  Land,  cxlv.   IV. 

2667. 
T6coma,  c.  III.  1259. 
Teinplct6ala,  xlTll.  11.640. 

Tenor/nSpreng..  Ixxv.  II.'997.  SeeihipleOrum. 
TVsrebinthicee,  xxxiv.  II.  545. 

Terebintlhu  Jnss .,  xxxlx  .II.  545.  See  IMsticIa. 
Temstr6mtdce«,  xxvU.  1.376. 

Tiiratix,  11.1079.    See  £rica. 
Tetrapl«nia  G.  lion,  xxxix.  II.  542. 
Tttcrium  Schreb.,  cli.  III.  1279. 

TAalSmiaSnnaiii..  cxxxiii.  IV.  8100.    SacDncrydiuB. 
Tkia  L.,  xxix.  I.  381,  392. 
Thk  de  l'Abb€  GalloU,  III.  1377. 

Therm6psis,  II.  566.  See  Piptlwthus  and  Jna« 

ThlbaOdia  H.  B.  at  Kunth,  xdv.  II.  1173. 
Thorn  Trees.    Sec  CYattc'^us,  II.  813. 
Thorny  Acacia,  11.660. 
ThOia,  cxl.  IV.  2105.  2454.    See  CUpressus  and 
Catlitrls. 


ThjDu.  III.  ins. 

niTni()l»«K,  cli.  III. 
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r.lil.mW.SwDiphne. 


TtaKi  Toum.. 

Tobin,  I.  IM. 
Touthuba  TrM. 

Traeopjtum  B.f 
TVigo.  Can.. 


Jill..  I JM.  Syn.  PrlcUrAih. 

,  II.  SM.  SmBhfll. 
'lauf.cTlll.  IIMKI. 
6?;dti.  lll.HM. 


'^mLulriD^  ll.StS. 
Ttm  MalUnr,  1.  aWI. 

Trm  PuiiimB,  III,  1 
7Tr4  RhadDdDTidrotl. 

Ttw  Stridi^ST.  II.  Ml 
Trlchocirpu  Aaii„  I. 


Fv-Sowfind.  1, 400, 
ii  Spiirfa  Lbiral,  I 


fflitxL^ih.  II.  g 
tTmiiM.nill.  til. mi. 


1.1*73.    SssPUncTd 


Von-i^H  SpFsl'f 
Urtlcl«i>.'eTU.  II 


VrUnl  i;>wii.  cutI.  III.  Ii 
roMn £-H«rA., dl.  III.IMt 


iii.  litis.' 


__  Bower.    Sa  dfanuti  VlOeC 
"^J^MMuth.'. IxiTl,  ILIOIO. 
VIrgllLl  L.,  xU.  V   ■" 


WeeptngOik.  III.  im.lMl. 
Weeplni  TuAej  OJi,  III.  WW 

n^iuii  na^'-  ii^i.  li.  i(H 


I.»T.    B«t 

Weuan  PluiK,  eimli.  IV.  W4S. 
WcMitagH  SB.,  dl.  111.  lart. 
WmnouUi  Ptoe.  IV.  »HI. 
Whin,  III.  Il-Sil. 
Whlu  Bum  Tm.  11.910. 


WblUWoodJlll.  I.K4. 


WbWr  P«r  Tn 
Whorflibemt.  I 
Widow  Wall.    I 


WUd  HoMTwUe.  IL  IIW. 

Wild  Indigo.  Il.6t1. 

Wild  0U».  II.  H9.     See  AblSt  C6tiB<». 

WUd  Ollfe,  III.  ISIO.  See  DfataDC  TbiBrtel- 

wnd011>e..<dKr..tlI.lU».^»NliM»n>di. 


rinm  Flower,  ll.sn. 
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]w  Wood.  11.  US.    Sk  VhKllla. 


XinUwrhlB,  XTili.  I.IM. 
J^thSiJlmii  £_  mil.  'l.  <» 
xtliUilciM  U«r,  Un'.  tl.'  Id 


.    8«e  Podocirpui. 


Z.'lkuiiA.  Ul.t'lU.    Sceriinctd. 

ziiTnilfw  ".t'r.;.,  ii.»vii.  II.  sM-i  IV.  awi. 

.tlR  n»tilni>>ivl  Hccchtaiiii. 

IBIS'S!-''-" 
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Bi-i  (Ke  Uw  Quliou),  liL  ivn. 
uoiHli  H  >  lOtS  fAr  gnAlng,  iL  oTB. 


AjBHHHti,  Jordui, 


_^  ._._jtl«, ken. 

niuUid,  li.  65*. 


nrlgnole  ptumi,  mode  of  ptn*r*inL  IL  CB^ 
BlDonil,  Amencu,  Hi.  »IIS;  Ir.  S&l.  Liigl'  ' 
596.1  IIL  lewi,    F«  buicben.  1>.  ESI9. 


BuTiUDdy  pitch,  mode  of  prepu^ngi  It.  £303. 


anti,*lir»Mlled,ll 


Linbnviv  pilch,  t*,  ^ 
:k!'u>lK.  I.  m 


AmnrwiWu^Viiil 
ATbuiu%uitortli«  ItuI 


ArEniw,  Umnn.  I.  N8.  4la.  4«».i  III.  11 

isu.ij6e.i6ia.)  IV.  3HL 

R 

BihBiifQand.lT.  93W. 

ailum  of  th«  Pnplu,  111,  IS15. 

EtUTIKln,  IIL  IKtI.  -,  W.  36DCL 

Bulua,tt3T.ili>.l4tT.  I4TI.16?).  1T09. 

BHkitJmkliit,i)LM7L 

BhI  uu^  mcSe  of  nuklnf.  I.  XI,  36^  SfiSi 


111.  U03L  \3rAj  Ir.  9IU 

n  nlgingii.  lo  cut,  ill.  1 


gr,  modt  DTobtilTiInc,  III.  IXS. 

bsTk,  i.'^n. 

,  wood  IbT,  I  £74.  Effl.  I  III.  I7<». 

-•tlii,IWn(,IL  limiUDI      Mort. 

It.  S574.     TTMlnionlot.  il  1H«. 


lest!  IWK  1991.  suk 


huich,  incxnl,  of  nO,  Ul  UW 
iilMbni«IJ,it.  SSfi, 
)dEr,  lonuke.  il.  an. 
'lAf'.boudt,  dHcrlptlon  of,  Lv.  SSSi. 
lenuilliK.  L  «3& 
MdMU  ngnRT,  II.  616, 
US^,  tubuituie  Dir,  II.  esT. 
■flotbimj^lT.  «li&  iKl  ts;6. 

'oquntc,  a  muhlne  for  drriny  planti,  Ui 
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CranberrioB,  mode  of  growing,  U.  1169, 1170. 

Crayona  of  charcoal,  iX  497. 

Cup-shaky  timber,  iiL  1992. 

Curious  substances  found  in  the  oak,  ilL  1783. 

Curled  nuple  wood,  L  426. 

D. 

Dancing  leaves,  i.  558.  560. 

Dead  Sea  apple,  iii.  19SL 

Deals,  mode  jof  cutting  out  of  entire  trees,  iv. 

2170. 
Death's  head  moth,  iL  1253. 
Deciduous  cypress,  knees  of,  !▼.  2484. 
Dialling  of  wood,  iii.  1999. 
Divining  rod,  Ui.  20S0. 
Dogwoods  in  America,  iii.  1018. 
Dool  trees,  iv.  2542. 
Drifting  sands,  modes  of  pLuiting  in,  iL  582. }  iv. 

2219. 
Drip  of  trees,  shrubs  that  wilt  thrive  under,  i. 

40;}.  512.  i    ii.  7ia  ;  UL  1001.  1309   1S39. ;   iv. 

2088. 
Dwarfs,  Chinese,  I  279. 
Dye  from  walnuts,  UL  1429. 
Dye,  yellow,  from  the  quercitron,  iiL  1886. 
Dying,  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for,  L  299.  302. 

307.  427.  465.  493. ;  iL  530.  532.  637.  540.  549. 

552.  564.  58a  687.   744. ;   Ui.  1261.  1313.  1364. 

1429.  1458.  1525.  1681. 1886. 


Ebony,  lubttitute  for,  lU.  168L 

Edglnff,  shrubs  fit  for,  i.  356L }  iU.  1333. 

Elm,  diseases  and  insects  of,  liL  1385. 

Eknperor  moth,  iv.  2052. 

Ericacetums  and  American  grounds,  ii.  1173.  to 

1186. 
Ericetums,  or  heatheries,  iL  1095.  1096. 
Ermine  moth,  ii.  906. ;  iv.  25G4. 
Eustache  Didwis,  knives  of,  Ui.  1961. 


Fevers,  remedies  for,  i.  268.  274. 288. ;  U.  543. 550. 

1019.  i  Ui.  1525. 
Figs,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iiL  1367-    Mode 

of  drying,  iU.  1369. 
Figues-caques,  what  made  of,  ii.  1197. 
Filberts,  to  keep,  iii.  2027. 
Fir  tree,  why  so  caUed,  iv.  2303. 
Flambeaux  of  the  beech  (tourteaux),  iii.  1963. 
Flambeaux  of  the  pine,  iv.  2175. 
Flax,  substitute  for,  ii.  577. 
Forest,  New,  first  planting  of.     Mode  of  manag. 

ing  plantations  in,  iii.  1750.  1803. 
Forest  of  Dean,  iii.  1750.  1805. 
Forest  of  the  Black  Mountiun,  iv.  2327. 
Forest  of  Orleans,  iiL  1989. 
Forest  of  Tarnawa,  in  Scotland,  U.  509. ;  UL  1752. 
Forests  of  oak  in  Britain,  iii.  1750. 
Forests  of  pines  and  firs,  iv.  2113.  2165.  SS20. 

2300. 
Fox  covers,  ii.  571. 
Fragrant  horsechestnut,  L  474. 
French  berries,  U.  532. 
French  plums,  mode  of  preparing,  ii.  689. 
Fungi  figured.  Sec  the  list  of  Fungi  in  the  Table 

of  Contents,  clxxxi. 
Fungus,  eatable,  on  the  evergreen  beech  in  Van 

Diemen's  Land,  lu.  1982. 
Furze,  as  fodder,  mode  of  bruising,  ii.  572.      DU. 

leniuA'B  admiration  of,  U.  572.    Gigantic,  iL  571. 

See  Hedges. 

O. 

Galette,  la,  to  make,  iii.  1996. 

Galls,  American,  UL  1881. 

Gail  nuts,  iii.  1929. 

GaUs  on  the  oak,  UL  1823.  1843.  1929. 

Games  and  country  sports  relating  to  the  apple, 

IL  901. 
Goats,  trees  eaten  by,  ii.  477.  591. ;  iii.  1513. }  iv. 

2325. 
Goule  sheaves,  iv.  2057. 
Grafting  clay,  ii.  805. 
Grafting,  herbaceous,  L  853. 
GranadA,  arms  of  the  city  of,  ii.  940. 


GrippUng,  cuatom  of,  iL  901. 

Growth,  rate  of,  of  the  larch,  iv..23g2.     Of  the 

locust,  iL  612.     Of  the  oak.  UL  178S.     Of  the 

poplar,  iiL  I6S8.      Of  the  sUver  ftr,  iv.  8SS. 

Of  the  wUlow,  UL  1466.  1526. 
Gum  Arabic,  tree  producing  it,  iL  664. 
Gum  bei\jamin,  UL  130S. 
Gum  benxoin,  iiL  130a 
Gum  of  the  cherry  tree,  ii  696. 
Gum  oUbanum,  iv.  2503. 
Gum  sandarach,  iv.  2463. 
Gum  tragacanth,  iL  6%. 
Gunpowdier,  charcoal  used  for  making,  L  587. ; 

iL  1011.  s  UL  1682. 20091 2024. 
Gun-stocks,  wood  for,  iu.  1487. 

H. 

Hair-streak  butterflv,  Ui.  1889. 

Half-hardy  planU,  remarks  on  the  treatment  of, 

ii.  570,  667. 
Half-hardy  heaths.    See  Cape  heathn 
Hardy  heaths,  lists  of,  iL  106&  lOflS.  lOffl, 
Hares  and  rabbits,  trees  eaten  by,  iL  596. 
Hayforks,  wood  used  for  making  in  France,  iii. 

1415i 
Hazel  rods,  use  of  in  ornamental  baildings,  iii. 

2023. 
Heathery  in  the  open  ground,  iL  1095. 
Hedges,  shrubs  and  trees  suiCaUe  iar :  — 
iloiicia.   See  Locust 
iflatfimus,  iL  530. 
Althaa  frutex,  L  d6S. 
Arbor  Vitae,  iv.  9457. 
Berberry,  L  302. 
Beech,  UL  1965. 
Box,  iL  1340. 
Bramble,  U.  744. 
Buckthorn,  iL  532. 
Christ's  Thorn,  iL  528. 
Crab,  iL  896. 
Elder,  UL  1029. 
Everf^een  oak,  UL  1P04. 
Furze,  ii.  573L     In  Guernsey,  iv.  S549.    In 

the  Isle  of  Man,  ir.  2549. 
Gledltschfa,  U.  65L 
Hawthorn,  iL  83& 
Hazel,  iiL  2023. 

Holly,  ii.  518.    Mode  of  cutting,  ii.  514 
Hornbeam,  Hi.  2010. 
Ivy,  UL  1003. 
Juniper,  iv.  249S. 
Larch,  iv.  2373L 
Laurel,  iL  718. 
Launistinns,  iU.  10S3. 
Lilac,  UL  1210. 
Locust,  iL  615.  625. 
Lombardy  poplar,  ii.  1668. 
Maple,  L  429. 
Hulbernr,  UL  1355. 
Myrtle,  u.  963. 
Oak,  iii.  1799. 
Pear  tree,  IL  885. 
Privet,  iL  1200. 
Portugal  laureL  iL  715. 
Roses,  U.  772.  790. 
Sea  buckthorn,  ii.  iaS6L 
Sloe  thorn,  ii.  687. 
Spir»'a,  U.  727. 
Spmoe  fir,  iv.  2306. 
Willow,  iiL  147& 
Yew,  iv.  2089. 
HeUanthemum  waU,  L  SfSi 
Hemlock  aprura.  singular  effisct  of  in  Anefktf 

woods,  iv.  23S& 
High   Clere  seedling  rhododendrons,  iL   1140. 

1143. 
Honey,  poisonous,  i.  369.  s  U.  1129.    See 
Honeyittckle,  a  classical  architectural 

iL1043. 
Hoops,  wood  for,  UL  1441.  1467. 1697.  1711.  I71S. 

1994.  S023. 
Hop-poles,  wood  for,    U.  fiSt  j  iU.  ISia  MD. 

165a  1996.  i  iv.  2371. 
Hops,  substitute  for,  U.  596.  946. 
Hort(ns/(t,  whjr  this  name  was  applied  to  Ike 
hydrangea,  ii.  996. 
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House  flics,  effect  of  the  periploca  on,  iil.  1257. 
HuHc  dc  marmotte,  ii.  684. 
Huilc  de  rose,  ii.  789. 
Hungary  water,  liL  1880. 

L 

Ice  stonn,  St.  91%. 

Ilex  oak,  suitable  for  the  sea  shore,  iiL  1902. 

Indian  paper,  mode  of  making,  iii.  1361. 

Indian  rubber,  trees  producing,  iii.  1345u  1353. 

Indian  soup,  iii.  1919. 

Indigo,  plant  producing,  ii.  64S. 

Indigo,  substitutes  for,  ii.  607.  630. 

Ink,  indelible,  iL  555, 556.  68& 

Ink,  to  make,  UL  1930. 

Insects  good  for  food,  iii.  181& 

Insects  on  the  ilbi6Unffi,  iv.  S159. :  — 

Aider,  iii.  1687. 

Birch,  iii.  170a 

Oak,  iii.  1815. 

Pear  tree,  U.  887. 

Poplar,  iil.  1638.  16&I. 

Rose,  li.  810. 

Willow,  iii.  1479. 
Insecto  figured.    See  the  list    in    the   Tabic  uf 

Contents,  clxxxiii. 
Insects,  use  of  bird  chernr  to  protect  from,  ii.  71(^ 
Irritability  of  plants,  i.  dOO.  i  ii.  55». 

J. 

Japan  Tamlsh,  ii.  553. 

Judas  tree,  use  of  the  flowers  of,  in  cookery,  ii.658. 

JiUube,  syrup  of,  iL  525. 

Jujube  trees,  different  kinds  of,  ir.  254C. 

Juniper  berries,  uses  of,  iv.  2493. 

K. 

Kauri  resin,  iv.  2549. 
Kermes,  iiL  1909. 
Kirschwasser,  ii.  697 
Knee  timber  of  the  larch,  iv.  2381. 
Knee  timber  of  the  oak,  iii.  1807. 
Krumholx  of  Styria,  iv.  2187. 


Labdanum,  or  ladanum,  the  mode  of  gathering, 

I.  390. 
I^abvrinths  of  the  hornbeam,  lit  SOU. 
Lackey  moth,  iiL  1893. 
Lamb's  wool,  the  drink  so  called,  ii.  901. 
Lampblack,  preparation  of,  iv.  2125.  2223. 
Landcs,  mode  of  planting  with  pinastcn,  iv.  2219. 
Landscape-gardening,  effect  of  trees  in,  of  the 

AMer,  IiL  1683. 

Ash,  ii.  1220. 

Beech,  iii.  1965. 

Birch,  iiL  1694. 1700. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  iv.  2418. 

Elsagnus,  iii.  1323. 

Elm,  iii.  1383. 

Haxel,  thickeU  of,  iii.  2025. 

Homl)cam,iiLaoil. 

Horsechestnut,  L  465. 

Ivy,  il.  1004. 

Larch,  iv.  23o7,  237a 

Lime  tree,  iL  369. 

Locust,  ii.  621. 

Lombardy  poplar,  iii.  1G82. 

Oak,  iii.  1789. 

Plane  tree,  iv.  2039. 

Weeping  wUlow,  iiL  ir09. 

Willow,  iii.  1527. 

Scotch  pine,  iv.  2176. 

Silver  ifr,iv.  2229. 

Stone  pine,  iv.  2229. 

Spruce  fir,  iv.  2301. 

Sweet  chekCnut,  iii.  1997. 

Yew,  iv.  2072. 
Landscapes  figured.  Sec  the  list  hi  Table  of  Con- 
tents, clxlv. 
Larch,  rate  of  |rrowth  of,  iv.  2351 
Laurel  water,  li.  719. 
Lavender  water,  to  make,  iii.  1281. 
Legends  ol  the  Abele,  iii.  1643. 

Alder.  iiL  1683. 


Legends  of  the  Almond,  ii.  678. 
Apple,  ii.  899. 
Ash,  ii.  122a 
Aspen,  iiL  1648. 
Black  poplar,  iii.  i6Si. 
British  oak,  tlL  1753. 
Chaste  tree,  iii.  liSa. 
Cornel  tree,  ii.  1016. 
Christ's  thorn,  ii.  fi2S.  . 
Hawthorn,  IL  S3S. 
HoUy,  iL  511. 
Ivy,  ii.  1005. 
Jasmine,  iL  125& 
Lime  tree,  iv.  2540. 
Lombardy  poplar,  iii.  1669. 
Mistietoe.  iL  1022. 
Mountain  ash,  ii.  917  —  920. 
Mulberry,  iii.  1345l 
Myrtle,  li.  961. 
Oak,  iii.  1722. 
Periwinkle,  ii.  1255. 
Pine  and  fir  tribe,  iv.  21^1. 
Plane  tree,  iv.  20J7. 
Pomegranate,  iL  940.  9ie 


Quince,  ii.  929. 
Hos 


•se,  iL  791. 

llosCTiary,  iiL  1280. 

Rue,  i.  485. 

St.  John's  wort,  L  S97. 

Sycamore,  i.  418. ;  iv.  2542. 

Sweet  bay,  iiL  1297. 

Walnut,  iiL  1436. 

Willow,  IiL  1463. 

Yew,  iv.  2066. 
Licts  de  parliament,  iii.  ]f)9i. 
Lightning,  effect  of,  on  the  oak,  iii.  1812. 
Limes,  substitute  for,  iii.  1319. 
liqueurs,  from  fhiit,  L  369.  ;  ii.  681.  690.  697. 

789. 
Liquid  storax,  iv.  2051. 
Uquorice,  substitute  for,ii.  621. 
Locust  tree,  rapid  growth  of,  u.  612. 
Luggics,  jL  497. 

Lumbering  party  in  Canada,  Iv.  2116. 
Lungs  of  the  oak,  iii.  1832. 
Lye  for  washing  linen,  ii.  574. 

M. 

Magnolia  of  Maillardidre,  i.  263. 

Magnolia  wall,  i.  264. 

Manna  of  Brian ^on,  iv.  2367. 

Manna,  trees  producing,  i.  410. ;  ii.  616.  1246. 

Manx  ftirxe,  iv.  2549. 

Maraschino,  ii.  697. 

Mastich,  iL  548.  560.  Substitute  for.  iv.  26aT;. 

Meat,  to  tender,  iii.  1368. 

Medical  uses  of  the  resinous  products  of  the  puic 

and  fir  tribe,  iv.  2126. 
Milky  sap,  plants  possessing,  1.  409. ;  iL   553. : 

iiL  1330.  1345.  1355. 1368. 
Mistletoe,   germination  of,  ii.  1024.      Mode  of 

propagating,     iv.    2571.      On   the  oak,    iii. 

1831. 
Morels,  iii.  1974. 

Mosque  of  Cordova,  wood  of^  Ir.  2163. 
Moths,  to  keep  away,  iv.  20^. 
Mount  Magnolia,  described  by  Bartram,  L  276. 
Mulberry,  edict  of  James  I.  respecting,  iii.  1345. 

Mode  of  gathering  the  leaves  for  silkworms. 

iii.  1355. 

N. 

Ntecs,  why  to  called,  iii.  I486. 

NogKins,  ii.  497. 

Norfolk  beaufins,  to  prepare,  ii.  896. 

Nougat,  iii.  1428. 

Nurse  trees,  iii.  18Ga  :  — 

Larch,  Iv.  23^3. 

Scotch  pine,  "di.  1803. 

Spruce  fir,  iv.  2305. 
Nut,  maggot  of,  iii.  2027. 
Nut  oil,  iii.  2024. 
Nut,  weevil  of,  iii  2087. 
^T&tti"^  of.  "»•  »I0.     Quantity  imported. 
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Oil,  beech,  U.  1963. : 

Oil  flpom  the  privet,  U.  190a 

Oil  made  flrom  the  cooe  of  JPlnut  Cdmbra,  iv. 

2279. 
Oil,  nut,  ui.  90»k 
Oil  ofrofenuiry,  ili.  1S80. 
Oil  of  aweet  almond*,  it.  676. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  ir.  S336. 
Oil  of  walnuto,  iii.  149S). 
Oil,  olive,  to  make,  ii.  1907. 
Olivei,  substitute  for,  IL  686. 
OUves,  to  pickle,  ii.  1207. 
Onguent  de  St.  Fiacre.    See  QralUng  clay,  Ii. 

805. 

P. 

Pannage,  Ui.  1747. 

Paper  birch,  uses  of,  iii.  1709. 

Paraguay  tea,  mode  of  making,  ii.  520. 

Parfkit  amour,  ii.  780. 

Parterres  of  embroidery  in  box,  iii.  1337. ;  iv* 

2585. 
Peach  brandy,  ii.  681. 
Pears,  mode  of  obtaining  new  kinds,  by  Dr.  Van 

Mona,  ii.  882. 
Pears,  French,  mode  of  preaervlng,  ii.  883. 
Pears,  to  dry,  il.  883. 
Perry,  to  make,  Ii.  884. 897. 
Pines  and  Ars,  cuttings  of,  iv.  2I2S. 
Pines  and  firs,  grafting,  iv.  2129. 
Pine  barrens,  iv.  21 17. 
Pine  forest  oo  fire,  iv.  2157. 
Pinetums,  iv.  2120. 
Pinetums  of  Great  Britain,  tabular  view  of,  Iv. 

2450. 
Pitch, 'iv.  2125. 2175.  2222. 2260. 
Pitch,  black,  iv.  2222. 
Pitch,  Burgundy,  iv.  2308. 
Plane  tree,  shade  of»  iv.  2047. 
Plane  tree,  wool  of,  tv.  2M5. 
Planting  Ttxna  poU,  i.  285. 
Planting  in  puddle,  i.  371. 
Planting,  by  fixing  with  water,  i.  965. 
Poetry  on  the  Arbutus,  ii.  Ul7. 
Beech,  Ui.  1958. 
Birch,  iU.  1700. 
Furse,  ii.  574. 
Haxel,  Ui.  2021. 
HoUy,  ii.  512. 
Ling,  U.  1084. 
Oak,  iU.  1785. 
Walnut,  iU.  143L 
Wayfaring  tree,  il.  1036. 
Yew,  iv.  2063. 
Poisoning  plants,  1. 300. 

Poisonous  trees  and  shrubs,  1. 233. 476. 4d3. ;  II. 
549.  553.  555.  561.  564.  610. 709. 719. ;  iU.  1267. 
I30S. 
Polenu,  to  make.  iii.  1996. 
Pomatum,  origin  of,  ii.  896. 
Portable  house,  for  protecting  plants,  Ii.  670. 
Port  wine  from  British  fhiit,  ii.  686. 
Potash,  trees  producing,  1.  412.;  ii.  572. 583. 596. 

1219.;  iU.  1480. 1525. 1647. 
Pounce,  what  made  of,  iv.  2403. 
Protecting  by  gause  or  bunting,  \.  280.     With 

mats,  1. 257.    By  straw  ropes,  i.  279. 
Protecting  fk-ame  for  plants,  iv.  2531. 
Protecting  trees  and  shrubs,  i.  28a   364.   392. 

396. ;  iii.  wall,  1306. 
Protecting  roots,  i.  266. 
Prunes,  mode  of  preparing,  Ii.  689. 
Prussic  acid,  plants  producing,  ii.  ffll.  714. 
Public  walks,  trees  suitable  for,  I.  ,-J68. 416. 418.  i 

iii.  1,S84. 1415. 1643. 
Pumping  of  the  larch,  iv.  2385. 
Purple,  to  dye,  1. 427. 
Pyrale.  iii.  1999. 
Pvrolignous  acid,  Iv.  2399. 
Pyrotechnic  clock,  258. 

Quass,  mode  of  making,  iv.  235 


Raising,  to  make,  it  896. 818. 

Raki,  the  liqueur  so  called,  it.  690. 

Ran^ng  timbers  in  America,  iv.  2118. 

RaUBa  of  Grenoble,  ii.  697. 

Red  oak  staves,  iU.  1886. 

Red,  to  dye,  t.  590. 

Religious  oefemoniet,  trees  used  In,  ii.  SOI.  51& ; 

iv.234il. 
Remarkable  trees :  ^ 

Alders,  iU.  1687. 

Apple  trees,  ii.  906. 

Artratus,  in  the  Bot.  Card.  Edin.,  ivJ2575. 

Ash  trees,  ii.  1225. ;  iv.  2580. 

Balsam  poplars,  iii.  1675. 

Beeches,  ill.  1954. 1970. 1976. 

Black  walnut,  iU.  1438. 

Buyukdire  {riane  tree,  iv.  2049. 

Cedars,  iv.  9404.  2425.  2500.  Of  Mount 
Lebanon,  iv.  2407  2411.  Visits  of  travellcn 
to,  iv.  2409. 

Chestnuts,  remarkable   iU.  1967.  19S9.  Of 
Mount  Etna,  iii.  1987. 

Cypresses,  remarkable,  iv.  2406. 2470. 

Deciduous  cypresses,  large  trees  of,  Iv.  2483. 

Elms,  IU.  1391.  1402. 

Fig  trees,  iU.  1367. 

Hawthorns,  U.  840.;  iv.  2562. 

HolUes,  U.  515. 

Hornbeams,  Ui.  2007, 8U12. 

Horse  chestnuts,  i.  466. 

Johnson's  willow,  UI.  1518. 

Larehet,  iv.  2355. 

Laurels,  ii.  719. 

Lime  trees,;L  371. ;  iv.  2538. 

Lombardy  poplars,  iii.  1670. 

Mulberry  trees,  iii.  1345.  1347.  At  Canter- 
bury, IV.  2S86. 

Myrtles,  IL  963. 

Napoleon's  willow,  Ui.  1511. 

Oaks,  IU.  1741. 1753.  1773.  1837.  With  ccn- 
Joined  trunks,  IU.  1781. 

Pear  Ueea.  U.  881. 888. 

Pines  in  the  Canaries,  iv.  2Sfi3. 

Plane  trees,  Iv.  2038. 2042. 

PopUn,  IU.  1654. 

Portugal  laurel,  it  715. ;  iv.  25^^. 

Salisburiaa,  iv.  2099. 

Scoteh  Dines,  Iv.  2184. 

Silver  firs,  iv.  2337. 

Spruce  fin  at  the  Whim,  iv.  22 

Stone  pine  of  Sablettes,  iv.  2298 

Sycamores,  1.  419. ;  iv.  25^ 

Walnut  trees,-  iii.  I43S. 

Willows,  IU.  1308. 1518. 15S7. 

Yews,  iv.  2069.  2Q7S.  2091. 

Zelkoua,  Ui.  1411. 
Resin.    See  Rosin. 
Resinous  producU  of  the  pioe  and  fir  tribes,  iv. 

2125. 2174»  2221. 
Rheumatism,  cures  fbr,  f .  268.  488 ;  iii.  126?. 
Rhododendron,  honey  of,  U.  11:92. 
Rock  work,  planto  fbr,  1. 313.  336  948.  3^  400. 
402.  i  U.  578.  583.  601.  604.  6S8.  800  966.;  iii. 
12t«.  1277, 1278, 1287'  1309. 1313 
Rosariums,  ii.  794. ;  Iv.  256L 
Rose  Acacia,  mode  of  trainiog,  Ii,  GS8 
Rose,  architectural,  U.  793. 
Rose  garden  ii.  793. 
Rose.lilstory  of,  U.  785. 
Rose,  insecto  on,  to  destroy,  ii.  809. 
Rose  of  Lancaster,  U.  761. 
Rose,  mode  of  drying  the  petals,  it  7S7.  788. 
Rose  pink,  ii.  681. 
Rose  plantations,  ii.  786, 787, 788. 
Rose>water,  U.  788.  790. 
Rose  wall,  ii.  80a 
Roses,  arcades  of,  IL  797. 
Roses,  attar  of,  il.7Sa. 
Roses,  baaketa  of,  il.  800. 
Roses,  best  coUections,  U.  750. 
Roses,  Imdding  the,  ii.  808. 
Roses,  dimbing,  U.799L 
Rosea,  conserve  of,  ii.  789. 
Roses,  essence  of,  ii.  789i 
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RoMi,  hedget  of,  IL  79a 

RoMt,  honev  of,  ii  78SL 

RoMt,  oil  of;  li.  789. 

Botet,  panMl  rods  for  tnOning,  \l  799. 

RoMMminliifc  li.  807. 

Rotes,  reidantinff,  11.  806L 

ROMS,  spirit  or.fi.  78a 

RoMi,  standard,  11. 8(17. 80& 

Roses,  swacCmeat  of,  11. 79a     ' 

Roses,  training,  U.  7991 809L 

Roses,  undergrowth  of,  IL  7ga 

Roaet,  Tinegar  of,  11  788. 

Rosette,  why  so  called,  ii.  793. 

Rosin,  Kauri,  iv.  S549. 

Rosin,  mode  of  preparing.  It.  S1S5.  SS81. 

Roa In  of  J*blesbo^laJ?;iT.  sSS 

Rosin,  yeUov,  ir  8S& 

Rue,  uses  of,  L  465. 


Sabots,  to  make.  HL  1961. 
fleered  trees,  L  15. 
Allantu^  L  46a 
X>eodar  Cedar,  iT.  S«29. 
Mexican  fir,  iv.  S349L 

Oaks,  Chaonlan,  lU.  1783L  j  among  the  Celts, 
ili.  17K. ;  as  land  marks,  la  178a ;  ever- 
green. Hi.  1901.  * 
Pine,  iv.  taSS^ 
SaUdne,  ilL  145a 
SaUctum,  ilL  1477. 
Salt,  pipes  for,  Ul.  138L 
SandaLwood,  ili.  14ia 
Sap  green,  mode  x>f  making,  ii.  fiSSL 
Sassafhu  root,  L  £5a 
Savemake  Forest,  UL  1798. 

*f' J5  *??2•^JP^'°.^  producing  them  in  autumn, 

i.405.4I8L4«?.i  11.649.551;  iv.  a05L 
Scenting  linen,  i.  25& 
Scdlytus  dcstriictor,  lU.  1387. 
Sea  coast,  trees  suitable  for,  1 418. 
Sea  shore,  trees  fit  for,  ill.  190SL 
Seeds  tenacious  of  life,  L  899. 
SenniL  leaves  used  for,  I  4^ 

Plant  producing,  ll  60a 

Substitute  for/U.  63a 
Shaky  wood,  UL  1909.  SOOa 
Sherbet,  to  make.  i.  57& 
Shingles,  description  of,  iv.  9S81 
Ship-buUding,  history  of,  Ili.  1749. 
Shoemaker's  wax,  composition  of,  Iv.  filS7. 
aikworms,  to  feed,  ill.  135a  1366.  1361  Id6a 
Slver  flr,  vitalitv  of  the  stumps  of,  iv.  2107.  83SS. 
Sirop  de  Orosellb,  11  S7a  **w.  wo* 

Skewers,  IL  497. 
Slide  of  Alpnach,  iv.  8115. 
Sloughinff,  shrubs  which  will  produce,  1.  8391 
Spanish  ffy,lL  1801. 1284.        •-      -*-*     *«• 
Spirituous  liquors  from  trcM,  I  858.  891  898.  • 

*ii*iSJ*'-^»-  ^^  «^  6907697.  7ia  743L  m* 
884.  89&  1119.  liga  ;  ill  1»».  ' 

Sports  of  All  Hallow  E'en,  ii.  901. 

Spruce  beer,  mode  of  making,  Iv.  93151 

Stakes  of  oak  found  in  the  Thames.  ilL  1748. 

Stocks  for  magnolias.  L28&         "•»»•*'«• 

For  peaches,  U.  678. 

For  pluma,  IL  690. 

For  roses,  il.  783L 
Storax,  mode  of  gathfring,  IL  1188. 
Straaburg  turpentine,  mode  of  prapariog.  It.  SSSSl 
Syeamore,  germination  of,  1. 4151  ^^ 

Sycophant,  origin  of,  ilL  13G& 
Sugar  from  the  conee  of  Plnus  Laabcrt/dna,  tv. 

Sugar  from  the  ftichsia,  Iv,  8567. 
Sugar,  mode  of  preparing  from  the  maple.  L  413L 
Su^,  trees  and  shrubs  ham  which  It  la  made  L 
mhiSffl^  «7.  481  489.  J  U.  652.  1133. ;  W. 

T. 


Tar.  best  from  the  Scotch  pine,  iv.  2174.    Mode 
-,of  P'epanng,  iv.  2125.  «17i.  8&.  ^^ 

T«^^ubstitutes  for,  U.  686. 5  iU.  1377.  1391.;  iv. 

Teapot  handles,  11. 510. 
Tendering  meat,  ill.  1368. 

^Sj?  Ws'"****^  «»  of  In  lAfidseape-fBiden. 

Thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  Iv.  8112. 

Timber  in  single  oab,  ill.  1777. 

Tobacco,  substitute  for,  Ii.  554. 

^^^!^SP:Z^^*  *-<®-  i  W-  MO.  727.  873.  i  III.  1800. 

Transplanting  large  trees,  1. 370. 

nw  and  shrubs  considered  boUnicaUy.  1. 211. 

SS  "'^^•'V:"*"  «»»»Weredplctoriallyn.  193. 

SSiTsig*^  ^"*  reference  Ui 

Trees  and  shrubs,  economical  hbtory  of,  1. 288. 

Tten  and  shrubs  mdlgenoiis  to  Britain,  L  i). 
tS!  f  SS  •6"*S?  introduced  bv  the  Romans,  L  321 
Trws  and  shrubs  Introduced  in  modem  times,  i! 

TW  !S2  •t"*^!  ^^^^  ^  ^  encienu.  1. 15. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  literature  of,  1. 187. 
,{rees  and  shrubs,  study  of,  1. 198. 

^isSii'r'iTj"'^^  ^""^  ^""*^  "^ 

Tr^  and  shrubs  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I. 
Trewof  the  ^vptlans,  1. 15. 
«K         "*  '^*  ^•"*  •"**  ■■P  '^ood  alikc^  U, 

T^enills,  11. 614. 

jfuffles,  iii.  Ifl74. 

Tunbridge  ware.  Hi.  1335. 

Turkish  cemetery,  iv.  846a 

Turpentine,  ii.  547. ;  iv.  8185. 2SS5. 2259. 2367. 

Turpentine,  Chian,  U.  547.  ' 

Turpentine,  Cyprus,  il.  547. 

ru^ntine,  mode  of  collecting  in  America,  iv. 

Turpentine,  Stnsburg,  iv.  2335. 
Turpentine^  Venice,  iv.  28S7. 

U. 
Unguentum  populeum,  how  composed,  IU.  1654. 

V. 

Valonia,  use  of  In  dying,  UL  1868. 
Varnish,  Japan,  U.  653. 
Varnish,  mastlch,  U.  548. 
Verandas,  to  cover,  1. 833. 834. 237. 
Venice  turpentine,  mode  of  obtaiolnff.  iv  9Sen 
Substitute  for,  Iv.  8884.       """"""ft  >^-  »»/• 
Vinegar,  U.  560. 
Vines  trained  on  ebna.  Hi.  1381, 1382. 

W. 

WajL  conservative,  1. 880. 864. 398. 386. 

Wall  for  camellias,  i.  398. 

WaU  for  helianthemums,  i.  340. 

Wall  for  magnolias,  1. 864. 

Wall  for  oranges  and  lemons,  L  396. 

Wall  for  roses,  II.  800. 

Walnut  timber,  to  prepare,  Ui.  1487. 

Walnut,  to  aralt,  in.  1438. 

WassaU  bowl,  il.  SOI. 

Wax  frointhe  candleberrv  myrtle,  iv.  8053. 
WK  e*K°Y^*  of  making  ill.  1867. 
White  balsam  of  Peru,  Iv.  90 


Tables  of  citron  wood  of  the  Romans,  iv.  8473L 

Tsmarinds,  substitute  for,  IL  657. 

^S*?&  ^  SL/*"'  '•  308.465.  498. ;  U.  549. 
S;*¥^,?7-  ^^-  "«3. 12ia :  Hi.  1450.  IW. 
JSS-  }S}'  ^1^'  ^789.  1879.  i88S.  1^6  vS»\ 
196fc.I99l. ;  Iv.  8194. 8236. 8365. 2373. 

8 


WIM  pigeons,  iii.  1889. 
Willows,  fences  of,  UL  1476L 
Wllows  for  basketsw  IU.  1468. 
Willows  for  hoops,  (IL  14*7. 
Willows,  peeling  of,  UI.  1470. 
Wi  lows,  pUntations  of,  Ul.  1456. 
WiUows,  rapid  growth  of,  UI.  1586. 
W-imscasks,  Ui.  1881. 1^.  wgi. 
2u!k*"  •  J?2?l"'-  1757. 1786. 1837. 1839. 

.--•  i*?2t'^*"'*'^  •**"*•  •«?!»•««  to  driv« 
■way,  I.  gw7. 

K 
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Wltch'i  butter,  Ui.  1835. 

^ood-engraving,  lii.  1S35. 

Wood  ne^er  worm-eaten,  iU.  lill.  " 

Wood,  ornamental,  1.  418. 4t6.  4fil.  480.490. ;  H. 

£66.  596. 658.  696. 703. 708, 709. 1219.  1?81. ;  lii. 

1364. 1380. 1400. 1415. 1419. 14fi7.  i  W.  8040. 9046. 

9051.9065. 
Woodpecker,  li.  700.    Why  called.  In'  America, 

carpentenMt,ill.  1F96. 
Wood*,  natural  tucccnion  ot.  It.  2135. 
Wycb,  derivation  of,  iU.  1381. 

Y. 

Yellov  juice,  i.  955. ;  II.  551. 553. 
Yellow  leavM  In  autumn,  i.  406.  418.  47&S  U. 
566.  i  lii.  90S4. 


Ydlow  morocco,  mode  of  tmaiai  and  dyiag.  & 

533. 
Yellow  roae,  biatory  of,  ii.  757. 
Yellow  aoapu  oompoaition  of,  iv.  9127. 
Yellow,  to  dye.  i.  999. 302.  917. 465. ;  fi.  SSL  587. 

564.-583. 596. 6B1.  GS7. 1065.  j  iiL  1564. 1437. 18B6. 

2009. 
Yewa  in  drarchyarda,  hr.  907OL 
Yew,  largett,  Iv.  9069. 
Yew,  poiaonouf  nature  Oi,  W.  90681 
Y<dw  tree  of  the  anclenta,  W,  9007. 
Yucca  atarcb,  iv.  SSSl. 

Z. 

,11.690. 
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The  namei  here  collected  are  excKulTe  of  the  botanical  authoritlea  given  with  the  adentific  nanci,  wad  tiae, 
for  the  moat  part,  of  the  namei  of  authors,  the  titles  of  whose  books  are  given  In  oonDezioa  with 
names.    The  names  in  this  index  are  collected  from  the  general  text,  and  chiefly  from  the  histi 
p.  1.  to  2301,  and  flrom  the  statistics.    We  had,  with  Immense  Uboor,  noted  ctown  every  page 
same  name  occurred;  but,  after  having  completed  the  index  in  Mfli.  in  this  way,  we  ftNind  the 
pages  after  many  of  the  names  so  great,  that,  had  we  printed  them,  the  Index  would  have  c 
nearly  double  its  present  length,  without  being  proportionately  us^bl.    Welreiolvcd,  tbctelbre,  to 
ourselves  to  a  reference  to  one  page  after  each  name,  and  that  page  the  one  where  the  name  fliat 
To  oive  some  idea  of  the  length  to  which  this  index  would  have  extended,  had  we  Introduced 
to  siU  the  pages,  we  may  menoon  that  the  Flitwicfc  Arboretum  Is  referred  to  In  fifty  diflhranC 

'  Ooldwonrth  Arboretum,  In  nearly  sixty  places ;   the  Hackney  Arboretum,  under  that  name^  la 
seventy  places j  and  under  the  name  or  Messrs.  Loddlges's  collection,  in  upwards  of  ISO 

.   Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick  in  470  places ;  and  so  on.    We  have^  In  some 
after  the  name  the  number  of  places  where  it  oocuzn 


•  the 
J  the 


AAiaif,  p.  2408. 
Abb6Berltee,947a 
Abbey  of  Pommlers,  1879. 
Abbott,  1868. 
Abbott  and  Smith,  ISgSL 
Abbocsbury  CasUe,  064. 
Abbot's  Wood,  1750. 
Abel,  Dr.,  891. 
Abercom  Priory,  9294b     1 
Abercrombie,  Mr.,  80l 
Abeide^i,  106. 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  2190L 
Aberdour,  1402. 
Aberfeklle,  769. 
Abemethy,  2166. 
Abemethy  Pine  Fonst,  2165. 
AberpeigwmjlSIOL 
Abraham,  1790k 
Abresche,  11,25881 
Absalom,  1790. 
Academus,  2038. 
Acapttko,  1948k 
AchlUes,  947. 
Ack  worth,  1841. 
Acland,  Sir  T.D.,  1851 
Adam,1382L 
Adam,  Sir  FttA.,  9398. 
Adam,  W^  2305. 
Adanson,  3081 

AdansoQ^Madame  AgBi,  138L 
Adare,1227. 
Addison,  51 
A.  De  C.  161 
Adnam,  Mr.,  1459. 
Adonia,  79L  ISSflL 
iEHan,2037. 
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Newton  Lane,  1783. 

Newton  Mount  Kennedy,  107. 

Newton,  Stewart,  95. 

Nieander,  8069. 

Nice,  587. 

Nichols,  T.,  1787. 

Nicohoff,  John,  1507. 

NicoU  1219. 

Nlcol,  Walter,  188. 

Nleolsi.  1737. 

Nicolson,  Sir  Thomas,  1925. 
Nlddry  MarischaU,  419. 

Nieuport,  2219. 

Niffel,  175& 

Nikita,  159. 

Ninerefa,  Gardens  of,  8423. 

Ntobet,  419. 

Nisbett,  Captain,  391. 

Nlsmca,54& 

NiTen,  N..  114. 

NoaUlM,  Mar^cbal  de,  178. 

Nocton,  466. 

Noisette,  M.,  139. 

Nonsuch,  12ia 

Nonsuch  Palace,  35. 

Nonsuch  Park,  36a 

Nootka  Sound,  1059. 

Noitmry,  1775. 

Norbury  Fkrk,  1682. 

Norfolk,  lOM. 

Norfolk,  Eari  of,  50. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  45. 

Normanton  Park,  1840. 

Noronha.  9055. 

Norridgewock,  2S82. 

Norrls,  Rev.  Mr.,  1377. 

North  Barr,  1670. 

North  MciUmjYJSJ. 

Morthlam,  I77D. 

Northampton,  Marquess  of,  1764. 

Northumberland,  Duke  0^2158. 

Nofftbnmberland,  Henry  £arl  of, 

73. 
Northumberland,  Hugh  Duke  of, 

82. 
Norton  House.  2001. 
Norton,  Sir  John,  1751. 
Norwich,  192. 


Norwood,  173i>. 
Nostiasa,  8048. 
Nourmahal,  Princess,  785. 
Numo,  2409. 
Numa  Pompilius,  1695. 
Nunwell  Park,  176S. 
Nuremberg,  190. 
Nurse  of  Bealings,  1652. 
Nurseries :  — 

Adam*s,  M.,  Paris,  590. 

Allen  and  Rogers's,  Battersea, 
1060. 

Anderson  and  Leslie's,  Messrs., 
106. 

Arcueil,  373. 

Audibert'0  Messrs.,  2465. 

Audibert*s,  of  Tarascan,  140. 

Austen's,  Messrs.,  Glasgow,  105. 

Backhouse's,  Messrs.,  York.  2525. 

Bastington's,  Kingsland,  79. 

Baumann's,    Messrs.,    Bollwyl- 
ler,  140. 

Booth's,  Messrs.,  Hamburg,  153. 

Boutchei's,:  Comely  Bank,  105. 

Brenchley,  749. 

Brentford,  282. 

Brighton,  near  Boston,  1327. 

Bristol,  330. 

Brompton,  878. 

Brompton  Park,  46. 

Brown's,  Slough.  281. 

Buchanan's,  541. 

Busch's,  John,  Hackney,  79. 

CamberweU,  832. 

Canterburr,  1404. 

Catros's,  M.,  Bordeaux,  469. 

Ceh's.  140. 

Chester,  8479. 

Clapton.  350. 

Clonmel,  491. 

Cobbett's,  617. 

Coiyill's,  240. 

Cormack's,  New  Cross,  79. 

Cree's,  J.,  Addleston,  <I87. 

Cullenswood,  866. 

Cunningham's,  Messrs.,    Edin- 
burgh, 245S. 

Dulledouae,  Messrs.,  near  Ge- 
nera, 161. 

Dahnoy,  359. 

Danidl's,  M.,  on  the  Boulevard 
Mont  Pamasse,  2431. 

Darby's,  Hoxton,  46. 

Dennis's,  Chelsea,  964. 

Dickson  and  Co's.,  Messrs.,  102. 

Dickson  and  Shankley's,  105. 

Dickson  and  TumbulVs,  Messrs. 
Perth,  105. 

Dickson's,   Messrs.,     Cheater, 
2452. 

Dickson's,  Mr.,  at  Hassendean- 
bum,  106. 

Dickson's.  Walter,  105. 

Donald's,  Goklworth,  1282. 

Dunganstown,  2475. 

Epsom,  310. 

Exeter,  1855. 

Exotic,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
118. 

Fairehild's,  Hoxton.  76. 

Fenncssey  and  Son's,  Messrs., 
1735. 

F16tbeck,  885. 

Fountain  Bridge,  885. 

French  Authorities.  178. 

Fulham,  7. 

Fuxber's,  Kenrington,  76. 

Gibbs's,  1435. 

Godefroy's,  146. 

Ooldworth,  273. 

Gordon's,  Jas.  and  Wm.,  78. 

Gordon,  J.,  T.  Dermer,  and  A. 
Thompson's,  78. 

Gordon's,  Fountainbridgc,  105. 

Gordon's,  BDle  End,  76. 

Gray's,  Fulham,  76. 

Gray  and  Wear's,  47. 

8l 


Nurseries  —  eoiakmed. 

Grigor's,  Mr.,  Forres,  2186. 

Hackney,  79.  (and  many  other 
places). 

Hammersmith,  Lee's,  252.  (and 
56  other  places). 

Handsworth.  491. 

Hasendeanbum,  1658. 

Hawick.  1640. 

Haven's.  M.,  ErAirt,  153. 

Held's,  Vienna,  150. 

Higgins's,  Mr.,  'npperary,  1228, 

Hirfgins's.  near  Wicklow,  116. 

Hodgkin'a,  Dunganston,  2121. 

HoUoway  Down,  1922. 

Humbeque,  817. 

Hunt's,  Putney.  55. 

Huntingdon,  1404. 

Irving's,  1733. 

Jaoquemet-Bonncford,  Ammo, 
noy,  140. 

JefFHes's,  47. 

Jeimes  and  Gray's,  47. 

Kenshigton,  880. 

Kilkenny,  491. 

Killerton,  269. 

Kinnoul,  2287. 

Knaphill,  277. 

Knight's  (Exotic)  235. 

Landreth's,  1365. 

Lawson's,  Edinburgh,  475. 

Le  Candele,  M.,  Humbeque,  145. 

Lee  and  Kennedy's,  76. 

Leslie,  Thomas,  and  Co's.,  Dim- 
dee,  105. 

Lewisham,  5^. 

Leyton,  383. 

Loddiges's,  Messrs,  7&  (and  nu- 
merous other  places). 

London  and  Wise's.  46. 

Low's.  305. 

M*Mahon's,  136& 

Mackay's,  Norwich,  625. 

Malcolm's.  76. 

Makolm  and  Cb's.,  Messrs. Wm., 
77. 

Mansfield^  749. 

Maresfield,  1081. 

Maryiebone,  1806. 

Mathieu's.  M.,  BerUn,  153. 

Milbank,  80. 

MUe   End,  857.  (and   35  other 
places). 

Mllfoid,  588. 

Mossuree  (India),  894. 

Nerriires.  M..  Nantes,  565. 

Nerrin,  M.,  Nantes,  516. 

New  Cross,  1217. 

Nolsette*s,14a 

Norfitnn  Common,  1147. 

Norwich,  653. 

Ogle's  Grove,  1229. 

Parmentier's,  M.,  Enghien,  145. 

Perth.  270. 

Pontey*s,  Plymoutli,  964. 

Pope's,  Messrs.,  625. 

Prince's.  815. 

Reid's,  Aberdeen,  105. 

Ricketts  and  Pearson's,  46. 

Richmond's,  Mr.,  102. 

Rins,  M.,  Frankfort,  153. 

Rivers  and  Son^  Messrs.,  Saw. 
bridgeworth,  779. 

Robertson's,  Kilkenny,  116. 

Roehampton.  339. 

RoUisson's,  Messrs.  .Tooting,  938. 

Ronalds's,  Brentford,  79. 

Rosenthal's,  Vienna,  150. 

Roy's.  M.,  Angers,  2636. 

Roy's.  Aberdeen,  2121. 

Russell's,  Lewisham,  76. 

Sampson's,  Kilmarnock,  105. 

Saunders's,  Jersey,  29a 

Sawbridgeworth,  1923. 

Schelhaus's,  M.,  Cassd,  153. 

Sedy'S,  Lyons,  1432. 

Seidel,  M.,  Dresden,  153. 
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Nuncriei  — comtinmtH. 

Shank  Hill,  1 1^. 

S{oane  Street,  1119. 

Smith  and  Go's.,  47. 

Smith "k,  G.,  1314. 

Smith's,  Woiccster.  \¥^i. 

Souiange-Bnd<n*«,  AL,  S4>S. 

St.  Peter'*,  1670. 

Swinhoe's,  47. 

Thorapaon's,  James  7A. 

Thompsoo's,  Mr.,  Mile  End,  7. 

Toole  and  Co't^  near  Didilio, 
J 15. 

Tooting,  3^. 

Upwajr,  567. 

Urquhart's,  Dundee,  G67. 

Vauxhall,  38S. 

Veitch'f,  Exeter,  46& 

Vilmorin,  M.,84aS. 

Vitry,  678. 

Walton,  1073. 

Waterer**,  Mr.,  KnaphiU,  8493. 

Whitley  and  Ort)orae'«,  Fulliam, 
76. 

Wllkine'i,  If  le  of  Wight,  419. 

Wilion'8,  Mcun.,  Deity,  1SS8. 

Youngl.  306u 
Vutfield.  »6a 
Nutfield  Bletchinglcy,  1861. 
Nuttall,T.,-122. 
Nympbenburg,  161. 
Nyna,  1U0&. 

O. 

Oak  of  Honour  Wood,  1818. 

Oak  Park,  1841. 

Oakct.  O.  R..  1651. 

Oake.  Sir  Henry  T.,  145. 

Oakfleld,  1747. 

Oakham,  S90. 

Oakingham,  1747. 

Oakley  Farm,  1779. 

Oaksey.  1747. 

Oatlandi,  71. 

OchilU.1797. 

Ochtertyre,  1284. 

Ociula,  Wooda  of,  1918. 

Ockham  Court,  6ia 

Ockham  Park,  9058. 

OdesM,  37a 

Oeblberg,  1509. 

CEnone,  1643. 

Offk,  King  of  Hercia,  1353. 

OffUnder.  Sir  W.,  1762. 

Ohio,  9018. 

Obr,  152. 

Okey,  1747. 

OkU  or  WoW,  1747. 

Old  BaMford,  888. 

Old  Brompton,  71. 

Old  Court,  8231. 

Old  MontHMC,  71& 

Old  Orchard  Ground,  Boddlngton 

Manor  Farm,  17f». 
Old  Palace  Yard,Wcttminster,  613. 
Old  Street,  882. . 
Oldcnham,  1881. 
Oldya,  1391. 
OliTer,  547. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  84W. 
Olivier,  178. 
Olivier  de  Serret,  689l 
Olmuts.  698. 
Ombenley,  971. 
aNelli.  Earl,  184fi. 
Opoia,  M.,  788. 
Orange  Grove,  111. 
OraUva,  in   tb«   Grand   Canary 

ItUnd,  8863. 
Ord,  Craven,  Em.,  1391. 
Ord,  John,  78.  88. 
Orford  Hall,  8189. 
Orford,  Lord,  8388. 
Oriel,  Lord,  108. 
Oriel  Temple,  869.  (and  38  other 

places). 


Orle«u,1989. 
Orleans  Duke  ef,  139. 
Orme's  Hewi.  870. 
'  Ormiitoo  Hall,  Eait  liitkiaa,  8a 
Orphcua,  13^2. 
Ortega,  2068. 
Okbome,  Mr..  Junr..  849. 
0»borae,  Menn.,  1851. 
Osboume,  Wm.,  816L 
Oiomo,  2436w 
Osweitry,  1768. 
Oftoriuf,  1721. 
Otto,  F.,  19a 
Otto,  ML,  151. 

Otto  von  MQncfaaiiMD,  Baroo,  148. 
Ouwly,  Shr  Oore^  2318. 
Omele/,  Sir  Wm.,  78& 
Ovendel^  164L 
Ovid,  941. 

Owen  Olendower,  1763L 
Oxenford,  89. 
Oxenfoiti  Castle,  8100. 
Oxford,  53. 
Oxiey,  Mr.,  Mi3. 

P. 

Pacbnca,  lieOi 

Padua,  169. 

Pagoda  Siri,  798. 

Paina    Hill,  70.    (and  96    other 

placet). 
Pakcnham,  1997. 
Pakcnbam  Hall,  87a 
Palace  Pitti,  1960. 
Palatine  HilL  1016. 
Palano  dd  N.  H.  Venler,  1337. 
Palermo,  1Q58. 

Pkllas.  83.  (and  133  other  plaoa). 
Palmer,  A.,  619l 
Palmer,  Daniel,  688. 
Palmer,  T.  C,  385. 
Pan,  1958. 

Pan's  Theatre,  9013. 
Pan-Schan,  1936. 
Princrai,  Earl  of,  9086. 
Panmure,  89. 
Panihanger,  1768. 
Pantycored,  near  Brecon,  1839. 
Panxer,  1824. 
Paphocl930. 

Pappcnhelm,  Baron,  139. 
Parham  Park,  895. 
Paria,  10.  (and  98  other  plaoea). 
Pariaet,  Dr.,  8417. 
Pariset,M.,8411. 
Park  Place,  nc«  Henley,  1£81. 
Parker,  Mr.,  66. 
Parkinson,     85,    (and    48   other 

traces). 
Parks,  771. 
Parmentier,  M.,  879. 
Panon's  Green,  987. 
Parsons,  Mr.  Iiionias,  9413. 
Paacoc  Estate,  18ia 
Paul,  His  Imperial  Jf^jesty  the 

Emperor,  121. 
Paulli  Simon,  8067. 
Paulus  Jovius,  1747. 
Pausanias,  1016. 
Pavia,  1661. 

Pavon,  Don  Joseph,  8436. 
Paw,  reten,  469. 
Paxton,  J.,  1886. 
Payne,  Messrs.,  688. 
Peak  of  Tenerulb,  8559. 
Pearson,  John,  1735. 
Pease,  J.,  1839. 
Pecinardi,  169. 
Peck.  618. 
Peckham,54. 
Peebles,  466. 
Pekin,  304. 
Pelasgus,  1780. 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Eari 

of,  60. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  1347. 


I^BOdarvca,  E,  664. 
Penelapr,  1654. 
PeDeas,189A. 
Fenlleritar.  1837- 
I^Bnn,25Hf7. 
Pmn,  WUIiam,  Sol 
pBDomt,  91. 
Pcnnv,  Mr.,  2388. 
Pennicuick,  Dr.,  93. 
Pennycuick,  IIOSl 
Penshurrt,  778. 
Pentland  Hills,  575. 
Pemanoe,  136. 

Ptelnidre  «le  LaxcBJbQnrg,SlA 
P^piniire  du  Roole,  1997. 
PeppCT  Hanw  Pnk,  515. 
FeTa,9l67. 
Perctval,  Dr.,  9089 
P^re  la  Chaise,  166S. 
Piferigueux,  1987. 
Ferldns,  F^8iao. 
Peiuelty,  Dona,  1194. 
Pendet,  M..  9068. 
Perrottet,  IL,  1348. 
Perry,  John,  133L 
Perseus,  IIQSL 
Penius,'941& 


Perth.  ISSL 
Peith,  150. 
FMcbier,  M 
PMertbeOnBBt,  45l 
PctertwffDQgh,  liOfd,  9B7. 
Peters,  J.  B.,  8819. 
PcterrtNiiw,  190. 
■eteran,  Jena  P..  151 


P*tlgnT,M., 

Petit  Trianon,  W79. 

Petre.  Lord,  55. 

Petwortb,  1341. 

Peyrou,  M.,  18S& 

Peyssond,  M.,  9054. 

P&uen  Insei,  419. 

Phaetbon,  1651 

Philadelphia,  IM.  (and  30  fAa 

places). 
Philemon,  1794. 
Philip  I  L,9QSa 
Philip,  Infant  of  Spain,  SfTSL 
PhUippl,  781 
Phillppl.  Dr.,  RA.,  1351. 
Philips,  633. 
Philips,  Henry,  188L 
PhUipdnirgfa,  tia& 
Phillips,  901. 
Philosophes,  Ocnefa,  163. 
Philyra.  1903. 
Phrwia,  1791 
PhylHs,  678. 
Pbyllodoee.  1115. 
Ptedmont,  584. 
Pienbridgc,  gsa 
Pferson,  Rev.  ArcfadeaeoB,  ISH 
Plnot,74. 
Pi  kow,  788. 
PlldUey.  1766. 
Pinantura,  1068. 
PInce,  Mr.,  19SS. 
Pintoe,  1168. 
Plrolfe,  M.,  189SL 
Piteaim,  Dr.,  SSL 
Pithlviers.  941& 
Pitt,  Mr.,  1831. 
PIttwiers,  1878. 
PIttriwfv.  181 
Pitys,U91. 
Planer,  1409. 
PUntagenet,    Bicbaid,  Duke  ef 

York,  793. 
Put,  Sir  Hugh,  36. 
Plato,  9038.  _, 

Pleamit  Row,  PMtsnffiOa^  ltS». 
Plessis,  9000. 

Pliny,  90l  (and  103  other  ebon) 
Pliny's  Tbscttlan  VilU,  ISSt. 
Plot,  Dr.,  1881. 
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PiKocke.  hr..  Ml. 
Podciuu.  UlL 

JJeppig.  Dr..a«B. 


PolTikm  Viriil,  ITS 
Polfiliinu,  eS. 
Pi>ln>t>™<u.  iJll. 
Pomd.TM. 
Pomoru,  79L 
Popipell.  BUM. 
Poinpn,  i.tti. 
PonHmbT  Hill,  414. 
Faaafna.lit. 


Pops  Eu»™l« 


FoRburr  CluiKlir*nl,9D81. 

Por<«MthtM.7«S. 

l*oitor.  Sir  RotwR  Ker.flXB. 

Portflu,  Kihob.  M- 

PgnI]liide1iiVlU>,3i63. 

PDrtUnd,  Ductittt  of.  <I3. 

Panluid''!  Piiii.  liuka  irf,  ITGfi. 


Poumkln,  Priac^  IB. 

■■otu,  Uc.  JulID,  39L 

PouqIMlllt,  17!. 


Prt  I'E'Ttoue,  1«» 
FrooKt,  sit.,  »K. 
Pru.  Ht.,  38n. 
Preitai  Hill,  41S. 
PRrton.  8ii  Itobnt,  Bait^  I 

HctTort,  Ainudn,  tea. 
Priim.  IKM. 
Price,  »r  Uwlilc,  SOO. 
prtmo,  173QL 


ProntiUe.TtS. 

ProHauniblBHiicn'  Sctun 
HUl,  I73e. 

PmridiiKc,  m*. 

PUritinr  PhUopttM,  IttK. 
Puck.  SOI. 

Pugn-i  SDOBd,  Hua. 

Push,  Dr.  Owen,  SW7L 
PuRciie),  39. 


lUdnor,  Liird,  6!1. 


Rluch.  SUphen,  ISO, 
Ruivair,  !4(iy, 

RiTtiuwDnh  Cull^  1 
EUrciMnonh,  Lord.  1: 

tttwm.CtfUin.Ses'. 
RaT.a&KiiKllOocbu 


,      ■•  P«lt,  1777. 
t^chmbtig,  it.,  3316. 
Held,  JohnrilH. 
{eld,  Hr.n. 
Jtrinwurdl,  Pro 
Remui,  1366. 

Il^ittpii7la)4. 

RejmiidKKi.'oni 
Keji«rdBn;s..i 
BffiilDii.  «IS5. 
RcTnotUi.  Sir  J» 
lUimtf,  5S7. 


Robfrt,  U.  0„  ^      ' 
llobnU.  Ut^  loao. 

RfMnl  Vis^aD.  136. 
KdUdhd,  Bibop.  M. 
RoMnxin.  Sir  Otorge,  1K7. 

Rtilitoiir*777!' 
Roccs  dells  Cnirt.  ISOI. 
Rcicbnier  Cutlc.  3M. 
Kochfbrd,  EkrI  ctf.  S2. 

BncklnBhun  Pntnt,  IMJ. 

D~.b  ;.>...«.„—   MirqueM  of  B3 
of.  ItS. 


Rotcr,  KJK  or  SIdiT,  1391 
Rogeii,  «CisS. 

Itogeri  or  Southinpcno,  7i 
Boiien.  PnftHDr,  iSL 
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RoHoeuE'cutle,  ISCL 
RorhMd  Pdux,  la. 
BvchUmI.  «.,  1717. 


RaliUai,  107. 
RothHWM,  13M. 
HoUiinniinhu, 

hoHmh,  tan. 


R«*l  Fonat,  Oiopmll.  II 
Hotil  Nanl  Ciill«r.  618. 
Hayle.Ur.,m.  |uif 54  olhe 
Vojie,  Dr.,  US. 

R(iielle(SeaUuid),7l6. 


ill.  Don  Hlppollto. « 
Imbllng  Bridir.  I£17. 


R;iir,'6B.  ■ 

Kymw,  177S. 
Rrton'Wnid,  ITW. 

S^nf.Jc*^,  l£S. 

Suldic  hIu,  ^1. 
sunon  Wiltten,  170)- 


DaltwDOd  CullE,  119S. 


hcrplMt*). 
la,!^ 


Sail,  M..  IKl 

Shot  Pala«,  1748. 

gawbTlitacironh,7S7. 

Salg  W^mar,  CfaM.  AUS,,  OlWId 

Dulu  Df,  EDSl. 
Gaxnundham,  WS. 
3aiT.PaMJaba,a]7a. 
Sai*!  Coun.  DcptAird.  U. 

ScMutnroiub.  Lord,  13ST. 
SawUlcTXanl.  ItOS. 
Sc^ui,  139.  land  «3DU»t  pUcca]. 
Sehaflte.  !U7. 


Schltgtl.  7M 
SctaltTchR.  II 


ScDUwoml  Dun.  SJ9. 
Scott.  Hr.  DiTid.  333. 
ScomSirWaltn.SS. 


8™.,19 


SwHlru  th*  Oml.  KIni  of  Egypt, 


ShaneabuiT.  CooDt 


Shephcrdl  Mr!  Jnbi 


Sbcrtff.  Wr^38. 
3h«rw«id.nT. 
SwrwKd  Fmit.  1750. 
aii\flrj  Hall,  ll». 


StarinUln.  1417. 
SbrubUiidrufc.iaOI. 
Sl4lll||.dil.  Eln^rm  id  C 
Sltwl-ij  Atibij  of  Wn 

1747. 
Kbttaoap.  Dr.,  31  >. 
Slelli.m. 
nCkln,  Dr,477. 

SMmimk.  H,  Its. 


Slniiid,  M.,  n71. 
Sinimi,  Jams,  SIS. 
HiBi,Dr.,B» 


SlBclalr.  Hi.,  773 
SliKUIr.airMD,W(L 

ai>iea,iT& 

sir  OawalDb  1747. 

9lnnoR,n3. 
SUttniboiiTnv,  a& 
aiHChnii,  1T1JL 
SkMoibiirDurii,  dig. 
ak*ldala,Hn!L 
Skaoa  of  CairJiUHi,  90. 
Skani  Han,  ua 

SUM,  aubRt,M 

SUuciiin^k.  £99. 

sbAm.oM. 

KUcv-NaiKV,  l»l. 
ShiaD^  Sb  Hanttt. 

SBHIn'maii,  Igl& 

SiKUai'a  EddTiUne  I  litilfcnaii 
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St.  Jotin-i  Cijl\ett,  a 


Smith,  Menn.,  af  Ajr,  S995. 

Sullh.  ait  Rtcbud,  I39i. 

amilhen.  Hr.lSH. 

Sinrth,  ThataaM,  S3. 
Snodgna.  Ut..  IMS. 
Soowf  Mountilni,  fflOS. 
Swletr  I*)«.  1003. 

Snlindir,  Dr.,  SS, 

SollniK,  tt. 

Solillnia,  illO. 

3o1It,  Btcturd  Hocmu.  3G7. 

Sohiam,  IS. 

SoloiDOD^  Tcniile,  940. 

Somrfotd  H^,%15. ' 

soioRHt.  uiika  or,  nj8. 

SouRHt.EU'liir,  T33. 
3i)mcnM,Edwinl  Dukaor,73. 
Somme.  &r,U»l. 
3sp(iod».  17M. 
Soulintt-Budln.  M.,  139. 

svuBd  or  Mull,  am. 

South  Uolun,  IKM. 
SoutB.  Mr.,  n«. 
Soutb  RunEton,  mo. 

SouUicota,  Mr.  71. 
South  end,  515. 

South  Ocld,  MISS. 
South  Hm.  ITt. 

SowRtn.  kr..  lUg, 
apuhi  M.,  9fiT. 


:allc(0,Cui1irkln,W1. 
College.  Olftml^^el. 
ee.lBs7. 


...  Loonud'i  Fi 


It.  U«dMn!,  BUhop  or  Koyon.  71 
IL  Mtchul'i  Houot.  1903. 

a.  Nichoiu,  viu^e  or,  laes. 

*',  Peter'i,  Jctkt,  1984, 
K.  Pttn'i,  Rome.  MfiT. 
IL  PitmburR.  964. 

SI.  Philip,  a%. 

at.  Plerrt.  1006. 

St.  Koque,  585.' 

t.  SergiM.  CoDTint  oT,  B410. 

I.  SophU,  TB5. 

•.BBpbm  Chipelor.  1T«. 
_L  Suun,  iamr,  ISO. 

StsheliD,  Benedli:!.  IW4. 

Stmllengi,  HiM«r  Wm.,  13S3. 


■,  LmAj  OUt]«  1 

W,  SO. 


&«iil(teU>,  ir 
S|inii(el.  16. 

Sprlngflild,  IS 

Spring  Otor*. 


St.  AupildlK.  Abbn  or,  1347. 
at'  Bunboloniew'i  Clupel.  Kloft- 


Puk.  vm. 

St.Chrtiupher.  1336. 

St.  CUra.  CoaiHiE  or,  u  Boil  li 


id  TmA.  K 


1,  Dupild,  1683. 

1,  8ti  ii.  a.  lS«i 
<h.  Sir  Rlchud,  14^. 
(fleet.  Mr.  a,  133*. 


i>  Omlirlel  ChuichTud,  S091. 

IE  Fogii.  ms. 

sicmelel'li'Abbo;,  17T1. 


[rtth^et.  1115. 
jultoo  Slnwlea.  17U. 

illngrr,  Mr.,  Isk 

TouJhoue,  1331. 

IroudwUrr  HIU^  IM«. 

^tt.  Mr.,9».   (uid  35  Dtbel 

pUceij. 

luarl,  the  Uta  Rer.  Dr..  1546. 


lw.jiie.RoT.O..«»7. 
■eel  Springe.  116S. 
oHtbait  Abbey,  i^t. 

awlner,'s4.' 
Sril«iluni.  596. 

S}dD^|H.  J.F.,  1006. 
"-^ner.  Sir  Philip.  17S3. 
n.  J;  (ud  116  other  ptme). 

'  Co-^eun..  S39S. 


T^mpTco, 

-'uEmllle,  LhIt.3H. 
Tiplov  Court,  an. 


Tnji^lir.,  197& 
Tirlor.  SuBuel.  I(M. 
IVjlnr,  B,  &,SI37. 


Tirmnuth  Cutle,  371.  (ud  ' 

Taiieltl,  U.  TugloDi,  !104i 
Tchltch^ofT.  Admiral.  i». 
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TdCtitlUilH. 


Tmple  O.nlirn.  7ia 

Tolljmor.  P«k, 

TBIlE'>H0UK.«>l. 

Tongu.,STl. 

'Sf— "■ 

PmId^  Kill. 

TODMU,  liUT.- 
Toph™', ..rf 

Ttavleia  Fhllo»ph, 

Tor  Hill,  ^0. 

'  (lEule,  Sir  Wm.,  «D2 

Tor  Wood,  1773. 

^?lrt^,Jj|iD.'l^. 

TottM>,  £]». 

Tormu,  DcRtuidi 

SSiKTia^'"*" 

Tom,,  Dr.,  «a 

TDn.l7i«. 

ttuln^!,  of  N^ilo,  UO. 

Tortoortn.M. 

■nnun.  as.  Ifl^ 

3S  oUin 

Tjiurh.  nua. 

xJl^iilft 

■rtrnl,"!??. 

pi.™.;. 

TntuUUn,  7ftS. 

Tdut>,G:». 

TMW<»l,fiG4. 

'I>>ulliill  S(mt,H 

TeU,  Antouki,  SH. 

Toward  CHtle,  M 

T•n^l7IU. 

To-ud,  Mr..  Ill 

ToBO.,  Mr,  7*. 

Tew  Pui,  ISCT. 

Tr«lB™.[.SS. 

Te.lubunr,  1393. 

S^::^?^'-'" 

ThirUebt.  Ota  Thilifc,  il: 
TMilW.  I3H. 
TtuAurD,  Xl,  71. 


'  brKCiiaia. 
'  Iinlkcld,n. 
lirlckUi;IUI,3Tl. 

'iliuntoD,  AicfaMihop  of  York, 


Tlnilni,Mr.<Ue. 
■nrtHMd.SWI. 
TMNriChurctajiid.  Dm 
Tlucy  FW«,  Oodilone.  M 


Tripp,  Dr..  ISM. 

Triui!»t7Vr«n^i^ 


TrtaMaUxm,  l> 


Treothun  Hill.  Ssa  (•nd  35  Mbn 


Triste,W7. 
l^lnltr  Collcfa, ' 
Tripoli.  MO?. 
Trlun,  U.,  EOIt. 


.  Mr,  But  Bo*-  O*"!-. 


Ulienm.W 
UlrHai,835. 
Uaderoood,  Mi,  I 
Unriud,  DiTid,  71 
Ui>^.  154. 

Upton  "a™*,  71.  S 
Urlibcri  Uauntila 


Vdninbo,  ESS. 
Vwi  Burfdorf.  H, 
Van  dB  IlKlai,  Hi 


.ISS. 
.  M.,  147. 

Vueounr!  Ciottln.  fSI. 
Vue.  SIiFm  But.,  1777- 
ViRoM.  ISl. 

I'jrennn.  1ST9. 
\',iii.|ii>F.  dv  KooiDg,  1WT. 


V«^r.,  131T. 
V«I>llil.  It.Mi. 
VcrMiadn,  tti  CmtflH.  III& 

VcnwT,  Sr  Harrr,  lt3B. 
Vcnoa,  HnuT,  i3M. 
Vinion,  Mr..U 
Vcrrltm.  IH 

Vcrtiu^u.  LndoTlB^TM. 


Vtcu-i  TIUI,  1781. 


VHIin-okHvl 
Vlllcd-Ant,  a 


L,  137. 


Virgin  Hut,  urn. 
Virgin  Harr,  MoiMt 
VlrMDl*.  ^ 
VuBnu.  79t 
VltcllliH,  EmpBn,  & 

VllK.  Vflt. 

Vltnnliu,  SI. 

vdHiIt^  lea. 

Vol  ftact,  IGH. 

Von  Itton,  en. 
Von  Jodka,  BuniMH 
VonicuB^ioes. 
Vrtgni,  m. 

VuiiqfOlp  DHI  Ul*  Nl 


WMhDoMiUr,  Count  TrDlle, 
WiKti>n,17«7. 
Vi'.de,  fit,  IBS. 
Wide,  Ui.,  I« 


Walter,  Dr.,  ».  (mud  »  other 

WoLUlon  H»U,  1904. 

W.lilch    Or!,  17S.  (uid  MoUier 

WUb,  Hr..JII(& 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  81. 

WaUhrord'faridi^  1771. 
WiMpitum,  ITA 
WiUii^us,  LwIt,  I7SS. 
WiHv,  John.  17N. 
WAw,  Thomu,  I  Ml 
ATilMr,  Mi..  ISIt. 
WiWiun  Abber.Stl 
Waktunutiiw,  ^ 
WaHbtr,  ISTS. 

WMioD.  am 

Walton  HopHL  no. 

Wailon,  Lonl  Taokerrille'i,  71 

WaHw  upon  ITiinea,  373. 


WarHif,  dr.,  1M7. 
WaimlulB.  its. 
Wamer,  Henrr  Ltt, 
Wdiht.  Ur,  m. 
Wmnronti  Hall,  te 
WuilBgloii,  ItN. 
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Wanav.  1». 

Watboitni.l^SJi'. 

Water  Willi.  Magdalen  Collet*, 

Waleter.  Mr^l'iSfi. 


Wedgenock  Park,  ITTUl 
Welhe  and  Nnaron  Embec 
Wdnar.  tOeo. 
WekiDar.  Grand  DukA  dT.  14 
Weir,  Janwa,  lOL 

WelUnk,  c!lpUId,38& 
WFlbecli'AMieT.  IMS. 

■t,  176S. 
Well  I'l.gtnn, 'Duke  of,  1J17. 
Well«,W.,  llTaL-l 
Weinni  Caule.  ISSS. 

Wmtwortb  Kouk,  ISH 
Wimcck.  H..  4ia 

Weat  Felton,  fOet. 

Weil  tlan.  Ii53. 

Vita.  Mr.,  a. 

Weat  Plnn.  T16. 

Weubur,,  1967. 

WHtem  titeaof  Shiant.in 

Weatnlniui  AMej.  1747. 

WeatmlniUr  Falux,  tS63. 

WBtm'Lodjie,  ITBt. 
Weiloa.  Sir  Richard,  7S7. 
Wralwlck  Hoiue,  1119^ 

Wrini<)uth,Loid,  HSX. 


Whalton  Home,  liS7. 
Wheeler.  90. 
Wheeler,  Six  Oaarn,  Ba 
Whim,  NOT.: 
WhliSeld  Park.  1771. 
Whllaker,  Mr.,  SI. 
White,  1B19. 

White' Han.  ITS). 
White  Halt  Fared,  17^ 

White  Kii'itht>,'!G&  (laKl  »  nuicr 

White.  T^mv.  £3X1. 
While  04  Scltntnc,  SOSS. 
White,  T.H..  SI 
While,  Thomai,  BJ7J. 
Whllahall,  797. 
WhltUw,  Mr.KGS. 

WhIutableTKT.' 
WMtUnghaine.  1931!. 
Vniltton,lM.(and41ntherp1ic«aJ. 
Whltton  PUh,  Twickenham.  1837. 
WHnrii,  Pmtrmta,  90)0. 
Wkkloii,  Eul  ct,  IIS. 
WIckHtOa.  Dr..  ISai 


IrHenn.Sia 
.  RIalr.  m. 


WLUdenoii.  ISi.  (and  U 


WUtihlre  Domat, 


WlBibMsn  Hdiw,  113& 


Wl^i!a7. 


e«ei.  VlrHnfa.  lH 
eater.  Blihop  of,  Oli 


nnherg.Dukaof.l 
•den,  ITn. 


Woking.  1747. 

■fotf,  «W. 
follailcHi.Dr..  I«7a 
'olHaucIDfLMarr.i: 
'ol.enon  Hail.  S9U. 


Woodt.  Jnacph,  790. 
Wooda,  Mr,,  nl  Calibni 
Woo^  Mi.  HanaAaU,  7i: 
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Woodtlde,  near  Hatfield,  2909. 

WooditocK,  1663. 

Woodstock,  Kilkeony,  487. 

Woodthoipe,  1841. 

WoodTOle,  485. 

Woodward,  1223. 

Woolgar,  Mr.,  liS8. 

Woolslngton,  419. 

Woolwidi,  175a 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  2992. 

WooCon,  45. 

Wootton,  175S. 

WoottoD,  Lady,  Cantertiury,  8586. 

Wootton,  Lord,  40. 

Wordcworth,  1255. 

Workiop  Manor,-197a 

Workaop  Park,  1767. 

Wortitz,  148.  (and  44  other  placet). 

Wormleybury,  254. 

Worthing.  963. 

Woronzow,  Count,  159. 

Wrench  or  Fulham,506. 

WrightioD,  Hon.  Mn.,  1842. 


Writtle  Park,  1839. 
Wwttlealey  HaU.  24S7. 
Wrotte«ley  House,  841. 
wroxton,  S072. 
Wroxton  Abbey.  1219. 
Wyndham.  Mr.,  of  Felbrigg,  1989. 

X. 

Xalapa.  1128. 
Xenophon.  1192. 
Xerxes,  10S7. 

Y. 

Taidley  Chase,  1764. 

Yardley  Lodge,  1764. 

Yair,  1226. 

Yalomensk,  Palace  0^,625. 

Yarmouth,  1325. 

Yates,  ReT.  Richard,  1783. 

Yester,  419. 

Yew  Tree  Island,  9O0O. 

Yvetot,  1774. 

York,  131. 

York,  Duke  of,  99. 


York  House,  Twirlenhmm.  4fi5. 

YougbaO,  96S. 

Young,  Arthur,  19S& 

Young.  Dr.,  28& 

Young.  Mr.,  114. 

Young,  James,  of  PUfour,  2386. 

Young,  William,^. 

Young,  Messrs. 


Zacdieos,  418. 

Zara,697. 

Zeb,  792. 

Zecher,  1486. 

Zein  ool  Kuddul  Bridge  in  L»- 

dakh,S43L 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  IVJt 
Zenool  Abudeea,  1430. 
Zeyer,  M.,  153. 
ZoSngen,  lOB. 
Zoroaster,  512. 
Zug,  8538. 
Zurich,  161. 
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